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DEDICATORY EPISTLE. 

To The Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

P. C. K.C.S.L, LL.D., 

My Dear Tej Bahadur, 

For more years than I care to remember—^now 
somewhere over forty—w^e have been intimate friends. 
There have been during this long period a few 
occasions when you and I have differed on some public 
questions. It is also true that on some subjects we 
hold, and will perhaps continue to hold, divergent 
views. But these inevitable differences on a few 
public questions have never, in the least, affected the 
course of our friendship, which has grown with our 
growth, strengthened with our strength, and weathered 
many a storm—but which will last, I trust, for what to 
both of us may remain of our short passage, from shore 
to shore. All these years my respect for your character, 
and my admiration for your great qualities, have con¬ 
tinued to be deep and abiding. Since I first met you, 
during the late nineties of the last century, you have 
risen from eminence to yet higher eminence. Your 
legal acumen, juristic erudition, forensic skill, masterly 
advocacy, selfless public career, distinguished achieve¬ 
ments in many a position of great responsibility, and 
earnest endeavours for securing India’s political and 
economic advance, have won for you my esteem and 
regard. I do not know what value, if any, this 
selection from my speeches and writinigs—now 
presented in this edition in an enlarged form— 
will have for others, but to me it is a matter 
of intense satisfaction and genuine gratification 
that you have permitted me to associate it with 
your great name, and that by accepting its dedication, 
you have enabled me to raise a humble memorial to 
our life-long friendship. To conclude with a free 
rendering into English of an ode in the language of 
Persia (now officially called ‘Tran”), the splendid 
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literature enshrined in which has been a source alike 
of solace and inspiration to both of us, these many 
years;— 

Although this book of mine is *all unmeet. 

My very great friend, to lay at thy dear feet, 

I think that alchemy which worketh still 
Can turn to gold this copper; if it will. 

Enlarge its merits and ignore its ill. 

So come 1 now to these, for my book to claim 
Even so great an honour as thy name! 

Ever yours affectionately, 

SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA. 

7, Elgin Road, n 

Allah’abad, I 

31st July, 1942. j 
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foreword to the First Edition of 1935. 

By (the late) Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 

It gives me a peculiar pleasure to mtroduce Oita 
publication to the reading public. My relations witH 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha are of such long standing 
and have been so cordial and intimate, that I esteem 
it a privilege to be asked to write this foreword. In 
reality, I consider it a superfluity, for Mr. Sinha is 
one of the best known of our public men. He has 
attained eminence both at the bar, and in public life. 
He has distinguished himself equally in the legislature, 
in conferences, and on the platform. Clear-headed, 
persuasive and eloquent, Mr. Sinha has rarely made 
an enemy or lost a friend. His public services, which 
-extend over a period of two generations, are too many 
to be detailed here. But this is not necessary as they 
are so distinguished as to be known to almost all who 
lake an interest in public affairs. As Mr. Sinha is 
several years senior to me, both in age and in public 
life, it will not become me, as a Hindu imbued with the 
quality of respect for age, even to appear to be sitting 
in judgment—if appreciative judgment—on one whom 
I admire. But this does not deter me from commend¬ 
ing most heartily the speeches and writings, collected 
in this volume, to the attention of my countrymen, as 
well as of Englishmen. There is in this collection a 
wealth of knowledge and ability, of patriotism, as 
well as a large fund of humour* The subjects are 
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various, and such as to appeal to readers of every 
taste and every opinion. Not many are the pubUc men 
of India who have taken pains to place before the 
reading public so much and such systematized material; 
and Mr. *Sinha, who is one of the few who have done 
so, deserves and will cheerfully be given all the credit 
that is his due for this latest service to the country. 

Allahabad, ^ 

20lh February. 1935. C. Y. CHINTAMANI. 
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Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha: A 
Personal Note. 

By Dr, Rajendra Prasad, Ex-President, Indian National 
Congress, 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha has had a most dis¬ 
tinguished and a varied public career. He started life 
as a social reformer when, as the first Beharee Hindu 
of his generation, he took courage and crossed the 
seas, in 1889—as a youth of eighteen—and went to 
England for study. On his return—after being 
called to the Bar, in 1893—he had to face 
serious opposition from the community, but re¬ 
mained firm. He took another advanced step in the 
direction of social reform when he married, in 1894, 
a lady of a distinguished family at Lahore, but 
belonging to a different sub-section of the Kayastha com¬ 
munity. At the time both these steps were considered 
revolutionary, but the community, as a body, has since 
then accepted both these reforms as necessary, and 
formally sanctioned them. To-day crossing the seas 
appears to be such an ordinary thing that we are apt 
to think as if it had always been the same. Those wha 
can recollect the great agitation which followed the 
re-admission of the late Dr. Ganesh Prasad, and of the 
late Mr. Parmeshwar Lall, on their return from 
Europe, in the first decade of this century, 
will remember what a tough fight the reformers had 
to put up. Marriage between the members of different 
sub-sections of the Kayasthas has not yet become so 
common, but it is no longer tabooed amongst them. 
To Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha belongs the credit of be¬ 
ing a pioneer, in his own person, in respect of both 
these important items of social reform. 

It is not, however, as a social reformer only that 
Mr. Sinha is known in the country. He is perhaps 
the sole surviving member of that noble band of 
Beharees who, since the nineties of the last century,, 
had been so prominently associated with the public 
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life of Upper India, and particularly of Behar. Mr. 
Sinha was the principal worker among those who 
started the movement for the creation of a separate 
provmce of Behar. It was much misunderstood at the 
time, and was looked upon as a movement for securing 
the loaves and fishes of oflSce for the Beharees. But 
those who entered into the spirit of it knew—and the 
events that have happened since have shown—that it 
was necessary for the self-expression of Behar. The 
idea, underlying the creation of Bihar as a province, 
was accepted by the Congress itself when it divided the 
•country into provinces on the basis of linguistic differ¬ 
ences. It is now being gradually given effect to by 
the Government also. Behar was created as a separate 
province in 1912, and Orissa and Sind were similarly 
constituted seperate administrative units in 1936. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha was prominently asso¬ 
ciated with the Congress for a long time, and was 
Secretary of the session held at Patna, in 1912, and w^as 
later the President of the Bihar Congress Committee. 
He parted company with it only when the Congress 
embarked on a programme of non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience. But he has never ceased to asso¬ 
ciate cordially with Congressmen, and his house and 
hospitality have been always available to them. His 
benefactions in the shape of his splendid gift of a great 
public library and a town hall, at Patna, are only a 
public expression of that essentially generous nature 
which has never cared to earn and amass for himself, 
and has always felt pleasure in giving to others not 
only good and dainty dishes, but also the far more 
valuable gift of his time and energy, and of his great 
talents and abilities. Mr. Sinha has been a distin¬ 
guished advocate at the Bar, but it is well-known that 
his heart and mind have been set far more on a study 
■of public questions and affairs than of learned treatises 
on legal lore, or authoritative rulings by distinguished 
judges. A keen and devoted student of the Victorian 
literature he possesses, despite his professions to the 
contrary, a deep and abiding interest in Hindi and Urdu 



literatures, and one has only to st^ into his bedroom 
lo see a collection of the works of masters, nicely bound 
and tastefully set, in an open book-case near his bed. 


In recognition of his varied public services 
ihe University of Allahabad conferred on Mr. 
JSinha, in 1937, the degree of Doctor of Literature 
honoris causcu Since 1936 he has been the Vice-Chan- 
<jellor of the Patna University, his appointment having 
been renewed twice already after the completion of the 
first term. In that capacity he has rendered invalu¬ 
able service to higher education in the province. Not 
only has his term synchronised with the establish¬ 
ment of several new colleges at various places, but the 
University has turned a new leaf by establishing re¬ 
search scholarships. May I express the hope that Dr. 
Sinha will be spared to see at least the beginnings, if not 
the full fruition, of a true University, which does not 
confine its activities to examining students but also par¬ 
ticipates in teaching, and, above all, acts as a centre 
and nucleus of research work, and for advancement 
of knowledge. 

It is journalism, however, which has been Mr. 
Sinha’s great love. He has been conducting, as its 
founder-editor, a high-class monthly, since July 1900, 
(first under the name of the Kaystha, Samsachar, and 
then as the Hindustan Review, since 1903), with the ex¬ 
ception of the period of five years when he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa. He has been a member of the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council, the Legislative Assembly, and the Pro¬ 
vincial Coimcil, for several terms, and has held the 
high office of the first elected Deputy Pre¬ 
sident of the Assembly, and of the Pre¬ 
sident of the Behar Legislative Council. He 

has presided at the Behar Provincial Conference, 

.the Agra and Oudh Provincial Conference, and the All- 
India Kayastha Conference. He has appeared as a 
witness before various Committees and Commissions. 

In all these capacities he has had opportunities of writ- 
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ing and speaking on varied subjects of public import 
ance. Of these, I may specially refer to his evidence, in 
support of the claims of nationalist India, given (in 
193e3) before a sitting of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, in London, in the course of which he subs¬ 
tantiated his statements in cross-examination with such 
knowledge, skill and resourcefulness as to have ex¬ 
torted the admiration of his critics and opponents. 
His writings and speeches are always enriched 
by a wealth of quotations frorh authoritative persons 
and sources. 

In the pages that follow, the reader will find a select 
collection of Mr. Sinha’s writings and speeches dealing 
with many subjects, written or uttered under varying 
conditions. In his statement as the Finance Member 
of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, we see clearly 
the restraint and the limitation which such an office 
imposes in the present conditions of our country. In 
his presidential address at the Kayastha Conference 
we see the genuine nationalist speaking. Again, in his 
notes and writings regarding constitutional questions,, 
we find the advanced nationalist putting forward with 
convinction and emphasis the demands of India. Mr. 
Sinha also commands a fund of humour, a fine speci¬ 
men of which the reader will find in his speech, deli¬ 
vered in the Behar Legislative Council, in connection 
with the Excise policy of the Local Government. In the 
Hindustan Review one of the most attractive features 
is the editorial survey of the events and happenings of 
the month, and there are not a few who read that 
periodical more for that than for the excellent articles 
it contains from the pen of eminent contributors. 

We may not agree with all the views held and ex¬ 
pressed by Dr. Sinha, from time to time, on all public 
questions, but we can all profit by a study of the opi¬ 
nions of one who has devoted his life-time to their study, 
and stated them in a style at once trenchant and attrac¬ 
tive. 

Patna. RAJENDRA PRASAD, 

The 25th March, 1942. 
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PART 1 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


SEPAEA.TION OF JUDICIAL FEOM EXEOUTIVl 
FUNCTIONS.- 

(A) 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen,—After the 
masterly and exhaustive speeches that you have been 
listening to from the supporters of the resolution, 
I do not think I shall be justified in detaining you at 
considerable length on this subject. Of all the 
questions that we have been discussing as very 
important, the most important, at least from my point 
of view, is the one which we have been agitating for 
the last 15 years in previous Congresses. The only 
reason which has imposed upon us the necessity of 
placing the same resolution before you once more, is 
due to the fact that men of great and distinguished posi¬ 
tion in England, men who have'held most responsible 
posts in this country, and who are at the present 
moment holding high judicial appointments in Her 
Majesty^s Privy Council, in the India Office and other 
departments, have been so much roused into sympathy 
for our grievances in this matter, on account of the 
efforts of the late Mr. Manomohan Ghosh, and also of 
our honoured President, that they have thought it 
desirable to submit this year a memorial to Lord 
George Hamilton, advocating an early separation i 
of the executive and judicial functions in this country. 
As you will see from the resolution that has been read 


out, a portion consists of the request that you are asked 
to convey to them, as we should undoubtedly convey 
to them our sincerest thanks for the task they imposed 
upon themselves in the advocacy of this great cause^ 
of ours. The mover of the resolution has told you who 
these gentlemen are. You have heard their names, 
and I need hardly say that when the reform has been 


^^PP^r^ting Mr, A, C. Mazimdai^g 

Md ai T, T subject m the Indian National Congress 
neid at Lucknow, in December, 1899. ^^^^gress 
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taken up by gentlemen of the eniinence and position 
of Sir John Budd Phelir* Lord Hpbbouse, Sir Richard 
Couch, Sir William Wedderburn and others, we may 
venture to hope -that we are within a measujc^ie 
distance of victory. At the same time it is our duty 
to strengthen the hands of those gentlemen in England 
by passing this resolution, once more affirming it 
strongly and emphatically. 

And of all the reforms that. the Government of 
India have to carry out for. the better administration of 
justice in this country, the separation of these two 
functions is the one which stands first and foremost. 
I shall not be Justified, in taking/jup your time by citing 
to you instances of various cases that are so frequently 
occurring in this country, in which gross miscarriage 
of justice takes place.on, account of the combination 
of the two functions in one official. I may here put in 
a word on behalf; of the officials, as I am honestly of 
opinion that it is not so much their ^ fault as of 
the system under which they have-to work. . Officials, 
gentlemen, are after all/human beings, and . if they 
are placed in surj^oundings (a voice:—“which they 
sometimes forget”), no doubt they forget. At the same 
time I may mention that although, in particular 
instances here and in particular instances there, we 
find District Magistrates and Subordinate Magistrates 
abusing their powers on account of the combination of 
the two functions which they are called upon to 
exercise, still we have not so much fault to find with 
the officials themselves as with the system upheld by 
the British Government, I find on looking into 
the memorial subipitted to the Secretary of State 
for India by those eminent gentlemen, that the 
Government themselves have been recognising at least 
if not trying, to carry out the reform for a century, 
and that the combination of these two functions is 
undesirable and causes gross . miscarriage of justice. 
^ far back as 1793, in Regulation II of 1793, there 
appears one passage which says that the Government 
must divest itself of the power of the infringing, in 
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its executive capacity, on the ri^ts wmd pri’#!^^ 
which the l^islative authority has conferr^ on t^ 
people. Now, we do not ’want anything more than 
that. All that we seek is that the privileges and rights 
which the Government have conferred upon us in their 
executive capacity should not be infringed agmnst by 
their executive otficers. Again, so far back as 1863 a 
Police Commission was appointed, composed 
eminent officials, and the report they submitted 
recommended a complete severance of the two 
functions. Thirty-seven years have passed since 
and we are still in the same(/predicament and the same 
position, as we were in. I need hardly tell you that 
the country has undergone manifold changes due to 
the English education which we have received. Im~ 
provements have taken place socially, politically and 
morally in India, but in this particular respect the 
Government of India have been standing exactly as they 
were forty years, or a century ago. Therefore, it is 
incumbent upon us that we should emphatically de¬ 
clare that the Government of India should see their 
way to carry out this reform as early as possible. 

So far as I have been able to discover, only three 
objections have been advanced against carrying out 
this reform. The first is that, although the system of 
complete separation of the two functions might be good 
enough for European countries, still the combined sys¬ 
tem does work well enough here, and that it lies upon 
us to show’ that there is miscarriage of justice on ac¬ 
count of the combination of the tw^o functions. Welb 
gentlemen, some of you might have read the pamphlet 
brought out by Mr. Manomohan Ghosh, in which he 
collected altogether 50 cases, all from his own criminal 
practice, showing how the system works, amongst the 
peopl^of this country. I have no doubt that each and 
all of you here, who are legal practitioners on the cri¬ 
minal side, will be able to compile a pamphlet to show 
how unfairly the system works. The test of th^pml- 
ding is in the eating of it. When we have instwees 
to show that the system is wm%mg unfairly, n^rrously 
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and harshly, it is not merely from a sentimental or theo¬ 
retical point of view that w^e want the severance. As 
for the question of expenses, you have been told times 
out of number that our President has worked out a 
scheme which without any revolutionary changes 
could be carried out without involving extra expendi¬ 
ture. But even if it is necessary to spend some more 
money for an object like this, I say the Government 
should retrench expenditure in other departments to 
carry out this much-needed reform (Cheers). I do not 
believe, gentlemen, there is one person here who will 
think that the Government of India have reached the 
limit of retrenchment. To take one instance, the Go¬ 
vernment of India spend crores of rupees in exchange 
compensation allow^ance to officials who are already 
highly paid (Cheers). If these highly-paid officials 
are not given exchange compensation allowance, that 
item would suffice to carry out this reform. I need 
hardijj/ tell you that it is my firm conviction that it is 
not the question of expense or this or that: it is the 
question of false idea that Government prestige would 
be gone if thej/reform is carried out. That bugbear, as 
the late Mr. j(tanomohan Ghosh called it, is at the bot 
tom of the whole thing. I may tell you that b> 
separating the two functions, the Indiarf Government 
w^ould not lose their prestige at all, but ii4 fact it will be 
quite the other way. The Government would be 
enchancing their popularity by carrying out this reform; 
they w ould be broadbasing their rule upon the sympathy 
and good-will of the people. Our President yesterday 
said that the most important question of administra¬ 
tion is the question of land settlement. That is 
certainly a very important question, and next to that 
the most important question is the question of giving 
to India, true and British justice (Cheers). You have 
been told, gentlemen, sometimes even by ex-Viceroys 
[>f India, that India was conquered by the sword and 
must be retained by the swmrd. I am not going to 
waste your time by saying that India was not conquered 
by the sword. Whatever that may he, if India is| to 
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be retained by the Government, it will not be by the 
sword or by brute-force, but by conferring upon us the 
glory of the British justice. (Cheers). 

(B) 

In moving the resolution on the same subject at 
ihe 16th sessions of the Indian National Congress held 
nt Lahore in December 1900, Mr, Sinha said : — 

Mr. Chairman, brother delegates, ladies and gentle¬ 
men:—The resolution that the Subjects Committee 
have done me the honour of entrusting me with runs 
in the following terms: — 

'‘That this Congress notices with satisfaction the 
support of public opinion, both in England and in 
India, which the question of the separation of the 
judicial from the executive functions in the adminis¬ 
tration of justicelhas received; and this Congress while 
thanking Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir 
Richard • Couch, Sir Charles Sergeant, Sir William 
Markby, Sir John Budd Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir 
Roland K. Wilson, Mr. Herbert J. Reynolds, and Sir 
William Wedderburn for presenting a petition to the 
Secretary of State in Council to effect the much-needed 
separation, earnestly hopes the Government of India 
will give their earliest attention to the petition, which 
has been forwarded to them, and will take practical 
steps for speedily carrying out this much-needed 
reform.” 

In rising. Sir, to move this resolution I must confess 
that I am actuated rather j/by mixed feelings. I am 
inspired with feelings of pleasure at the idea that sixteen 
years of adverse criticism, and of constant fault-finding 
with our programme and discussions on this particular 
topic, should have nevertheless enabled us to be in a 
position to re-affirm our position at this Gongress. At 
the same time I am actuated by a feeling of regret 
that even so long an interval should not have sufficed 
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to move the cumbersome and ponderous machinery of 
the Government of India in the right direction. Still 
in all matters of reform we have to be persistent, and 
now^ that the matter has been brought through our 
efforts and the efforts of our well-wishers in Britain, 
within the range of practical politics, now is the time 
for us to once more urge, as strongly as we can, on 
the Government of India the extreme desirability of 
this much-needed reform, and show them that the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in this country cannot be 
satisfactory and what it ought to be, so long/as 
Government withhold from us this much-needed and 
very desirable reform (Hear, hear). Now, gentlemen, 
as I have told you, this resolution was discussed for the 
lirst time in the second session of the Congress, in 1886. 
Since that time, a great deal has been written and 
spoken on the platform of the Congress, at public 
meetings and in memorials, in resolutions, in newspaper 
articles and letters about the subject-matter of the 
resolution that I have the honour of placing before you. 

I would not, therefore, have been justified under 
ordinary circumstances in taking very much of your 
time in, so to say, traversing over the beaten track. 
But at the present moment there are special reasons^ 
why we should redouble our efforts in advocating the 
cause of the separation of the executive from judicial 
functions. Last year, as we know, a memorial was 
presented on our behalf by some of the most distin¬ 
guished Anglo-Indian administrators and statesmen to 
Lord George Hamilton advocating very strongly the 
desirability of separating the exercise of these two 
functions from the Magistrates of this country. Thai 
memorial bears the signature of the Right Hon’ble 
Lord Hobhouse, late Law Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council, at present a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; Sir Richard Garth and 
Sri Richard Couch, both ex-Chief Justices, and the latter 
a member of the Privy Council: Sir Charles Sergeant, 
late Chief Justice of Bombay; Sir William Markby, an 
ex-Judge of Calcutta; Sir John Scott, late a judge of 
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Khedive of Eg^t; and Kr William WaiWetinira* 
trusted and distinguished friend {Cheers), mid 
not least, Mr. H. Reynolds, ex-member of the Bcmrd <rf 
Revenue. Bengal. You will see, gehtlemen, that time 
gentlemen are not Congress-wallahs. They are not 
what we are—although wrongly, no doubt—alleged to 
he sedition-mongers. They are men w’ho have heW 
most distinguished positions under Her Majesty’s 
Government in this country, and some of whom are 
holding exalted positions in England. When these 
gentlemen have taken up the cudgels on our behalf, 
when they have thought it worth their while to present 
a memorial advocating this cause, w'e can say that we 
have brought our vessel within the safe reach of the 
shores. You will see, gentlemen, that a portion of the 
resolution that I submit to you offers thanks to these 
gentlemen for having presented the memorial on our 
behalf. No doubt they are entitled to our thanks, but 
our duty does not merely lie in thanking them. We 
have a more arduous task to discharge; that is to ad¬ 
vocate the reform in this country. 

With these preliminary observations, I shall 
take a glance at the whole situation and see if 
really anything has got to be said at the present 
stage in support of this mo^t defenceless system- 
You will be surprised to learn that the reform 
we are trying to bring about in the last year of the 19th 
century really owes its origin to so far back as 1798, 
a long period to look back upon—one hundred and 
seven years back. In Section 1 of Regulation II of 179S 
you will find Lord Cornw allis’s Government laying down 
the proposition which in Substance lays down in 
entirety the proposition that w e are now seeking to 
establish. “Government,” wrote Lord Cornwallis, 
“must divest itseff of the power of infnnging in its^ 
executive capacity, rights and privities which as. 
exercising legislative authority it has eoilferred upon 
the people.” We do not put our case h%her than that. 
Wfr idmnlv claim that th# Governimn^ slmuld luA, in 
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their executive capacity, through their officers exercising 
executive functions, be in a position to infringe upon 
those measures which they have established 
through Legislative Councils; that is, the law framed 
for the administration of justice. 

Gentlemen, although the principle was laid 
down so far back as 1793, it was not possible in 
those troubled times to work out a scheme to 
bring about a complete reformation at once. 
It took a very long time, indeed. In 1833 Government 
appointed a committee to investigate the whole organi¬ 
sation and working of the police department. The 
members of this committee, in their report, strongly 
laid down that if the separation of executive from 
judicial functions was at all necessary in Britain, it 
was doubly and trebly necessary in India. As a result 
of this report, the Government of Lord Auckland 
sej)arated the two functions for the separation of which 
we are now fighting. For 20 years the functions of a 
Magistrate and a Judge were separate. In 1858 Lord 
Dalhousie thought it best to reunite them. However in , 
1860 the matter was again brought before the Goveril- 
ment of India. Then there was the Police Act Y of 1861 
under consideration. The whole question came again 
before the Government of India and Sir Barnes Peacock, 
who was a member of the Council, strongly advocated 
the separation of the two functions. Sir Bartle Frere, who 
was in charge of the Bill, admitted fully the desirability 
of the separation and said that the Government would 
take the earliest occasion to bring about the separation 
advocated. On that assurance being given, the maTter 
was dropped forj the time being. From that time, unfor¬ 
tunately, it has been allowed to sleep for 40 years. I 
need hardly impress upon you the vast and wonderful 
change that has come over the face of this country in 
this long interval. Socially, morally and intellectual¬ 
ly our people have been progressing, and politically I 
need hardly say to you we are in the 16th session of the 
Congress. Whereas our countrymen have been progress¬ 
ing along all lines, taking the highest degrees at British 
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Universities and beating Britons on their own ground, 
the Government have been stationary and to-day we are 
not merely not better off but worse off than we were 
under the rule of the East India Company. 

Let us now see what is there to be urged for the 
maintenance of this system, whether there is really any 
advantage to be derived by keeping up this system. I 
shall summarise, under four distinct heads objections 
urged against the introduction (»f this reform, and my 
observations thereon as brielly as I can. The first 
objection which is urged against the introduction of 
this reform you will find well put by an exponent of 
Anglo-Indians—I mean. Sir Charles Elliot, ex-Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal. Sir Charles, in the course of an 
article in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, lays it down 
that the great merit of the present system is that it is 
compatible wih oriental genius, that it is adapted to 
oriental methods and lines of thought and action, and 
that it satisfies the needs of the Indian people best. 
This is one of the strongest pleas urged in support of 
this defenceless sy.stem. Let us analyse this for a 
moment and see what it means. It sounds very 
plausible, no doubt. What they say is this; in keeping 
this system we are really trying to conform to Indian 
ideas and sentiments. It is an oriental idea, they say, 
that the two functions should be combined in one 
and the san?e officer, It there were any truth in that, 
T should think that there would be the greatest 
contentment with that state of things. If it were some¬ 
thing adapted to our ideas and sentiments, we would 
find no Indian complain of it. Far from it, Indian 
people will be setting up a hallelujah in favour of it. 
(^n the other hand, we find the greatest possible 
complaint against this system. That being so, I need 
hardly say that that plausible theory has no foundation 
in fact. On the contrary, on behalf of the Congress I 
may lay down the proposition that the success of the 
British administration in this country has been due to 
the extent to which it has departed from oriental 
systems and methods. The government of this 
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country is pledged to carry on the government not 
according to the despotic methods of oriental govern¬ 
ment, but on western methods of liberalism and 
civilisation, (Cheers). The more the Indian Government 
have departed from oriental methods, the greater has 
been the success of the administration and the greater 
our contentment. I do not say that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment have assimilated the system as it ought 
to have done. There is still great distinction, 
irritating distinction, maintained in the code, 
specially in matters relating to procedure, and 
the government will have to conform its system 
to western ideals before long in these respects. 
We are, at present, only claiming a small portion of 
our dues and we say in this matter that it is merely 
a quibble to say that the government maintains this 
system because it suits us best. We are wearers of the 
shoes. We know where the shoe pinches. We say to 
the government that it does not suit us. 

The second objection is from even a higher autho¬ 
rity than Sir Charles Elliot, namelyv^Sir John Strachey, 
who was Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
and for some time even acting Viceroy of India. 
Indeed, he is a very high authority and whatever ema¬ 
nates from him is entitled to our careful consideration. 
The second plea is based upon this passage from Sir 
John Strachey’s book on India : “We find here demands 
for more complete separation of executive and judicial 
functions, but the demand is based on the assumption 
that because it is good for England, it must be good for 
India also. /^There could be no greater erroU’. This 
passage is relied upon to say that the grievance is merely 
theoretical and sentimental, and as a matter of fact that 
it has no existence in fact, and what we want is simply 
to misapply an institution of Britain to this country. 
It is contended that it is wrong to think that what has 
been conducive to the good of Britain shall be con¬ 
ducive to the good of India also. In the first place, I 
shall lay down the proposition that there are certain 
principles of government which are applicable to all 
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civilised governments, whether Indian or British/ And 
the principle of separation of these two functions has 
been admitted to be a principle of government which 
should find a place in the code of every civilised com¬ 
munity. In the second place, those gentlemen who 
cite this passage from Sir John Strachey’s book 
entirely fail to note a very small foot-note attached 
to the next page. That is a very important foot-note 
and cannot be ignored in discussing the (fuestion. 
The foot-note says: “In non-regulation provinces with 
some exception the Deputy Commissioner is not only 
a Sessions Judge and Commissioner but the Chief Judge. 
This is undoubtedly objectionable. There are no reasons 
for maintaining it except reasons of economy.” Now, 
gentlemen. Sir John Strachey there used rather an 
ambiguous and misleading expression, /. e., “Chief 
Judge ’. Chief Judge, as we understand it, means 
Judge in a chief court like that of the Punjab or Burma 
corresponding to the Chief Justice of a chartered High 
Court. What Sir John means is that the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of a non-regulation province being also a 
sessions judge is improper. I need hardly say that 
in no non-regulation province, so far as I know, does 
the Deputy Commissioner discharge the functions of a 
Sessions Judge. We have got Divisional Judges who dis¬ 
charge that function. The only difference between a 
non-regulation province and a regulation province is 
that under Section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code a 
Deputy Commissioner can inhict punishment to the 
extent of seven years. If, therefore. Sir John Strachey 
finds it objectionable in the case of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners that the two functions should be dimtinued, 
^^hat justification can there be for those two functions 
to remain combined in a collector and magistrate? 
There could be no justification whatsoever. 

It is often said; “O, very well, it is all very nice, 
::o doubt, for you. gentlemen, to place before us 
destructive criticism. Why don't you place before us^ 
constructive -criticism, some scheme or plan by which 
without adding to the burden of the people, we^ be 
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enabled to carry out this reform.” Our distinguished 
countryman, Mr. R. C. Dutt, has placed before the 
Government a scheme which clearly showed that 
without adding to the burden of the people, without 
levying any taxation, the Government, by a mere 
redistribution of their officers, could bring about the 
reform in no time. Again, our distinguished champion, 
Mr. P. M. Mehta, has submitted a scheme which is on 
all fours with Mr. DutPs scheme. If these schemes 
are given a trial, they will show to Government that 
without adding to the burdens of the people, the reform 
can be introduced at no distant date. But the govern¬ 
ment of this country which can make large experiments 
in untrodden paths, does not seem anxious to make an 
experiment in the direction in which it is most needed 
in the way of introducing reform for which they have 
distinct schemes placed before them. But, Sir, is it a 
fact that this reform will entail any new expenditure? 
I submit not; but supposing it does, is there any reason 
that a government which spend large sums of money 
on profitless pursuits should not be able to spend a 
very small sum to bring about this much-needed 
change? In the first place, if you will examine the 
Government of India’s accounts under the head of 
public justice you will find that the Government so far 
as this head is concerned, are by no means financially a 
loser. Every year, under the head of public jiisiice, 
the income of the Government leave a distinct surplus 
over the expenditure. That certainly should be applied 
in the fitness of things for the betterment of the 
administration of justice. But, then, assuming for 
argument’s sake that there is no margin of surplus lett 
in the income from justice, surely the Government 
could retrench and economise expenditure in other 
directions to bring about this change. The Government 
of India have been spending large sums of money in 
discovering a scientific frontier, with what results we 
know. The Government of India maintain an Indian 
Church Establishment on which a large sum of money 
is spent every year, and I submit that it is most certainly 
undesirable to spend moneys of non-Christian subjects 
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in maintaining churches for Christians (Hear, hear). 
I further repeat, gentlemen, that that is not the opinion 
of the Congress alone. It was for the first time 
brought forward by Mr. Reynolds in the course of an 
article in India. After all. it is not a question of cost 
either. The last sheet-anchor that was left was that 
of prestige alone. Even that has lately dis¬ 
appeared. The Pioneer is entitled to our most 
respectful thanks for having recently published an 
article entitled “Prestige.” In the course of that article, 
the Pioneer has shown that if this reform is introduced 
the .Collector's prestige would in no way suffer. There¬ 
fore if these functions are taken aw'a> from the District 
Magistrate, his position, as a matter of fact, would in 
no way suffer. I think, therefore, that all the pleas 
urged till now have been successfully met by the Con¬ 
gress, and there is absolutely no reason for maintaining 
this system. 

Gentlemen. I have done. One word more 
and I shall resume my seat. Although a government 
might be called into existence through physical and 
muscular forces, it can only be retained by righteous¬ 
ness and principles of justice (Cheers). That is the 
raison d'etre of the Congress. This Congress has, in 
season and out of season, been emphasising on the 
Government of India that although the British Govern¬ 
ment have got every right and reason to be proud of this 
vast and splendid empire, yet the Congress wants that 
this Empire should be broadbased u])on the foundations 
of righteousness and justice (Cheers). This Congress 
wants that the government of this country should not 
be placed on shifty sandbanks, but that it should be 
consolidated and unified on the affections of the people; 
and that, gentlemen, can only be secured by conferring 
upon them the boon of justice, not the justice which 
we enjoy to-day, half milk and half water, adulterated 
justice, but real and righteous British justice (Loud 
Applause). 
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I may state. Sir, at the outset that I have placed 
this resolution before the Council in response to a 
<leinand made to me by the Utkal Conference, which is 
a representative gathering of the Oriya-speakiog 
people, who inhabit various provinces of India. At 
the last session of that Conference a resolution was 
adopted by it requesting me to place this resolution 
before the Government, and it is in accordance with 
that wish that 1 have brought up this resolution. The 
resolution is intended to ameliorate the condition of a 
large section of His Majesty’s Indian subjects and, if i 
may say so, to relieve a long-suffering race which, in 
this particular matter, has a just and genuine grievance. 
The Oriya-speaking population has been now for a long 
time divided under different administrations, for 
historic or other reasons. These scattered remnants 
d'a great race have for a long series of years been 
trying to coalesce into one compact body. The 
resolution I am submitting has a long history behind 
it as regards the efforts of the Oriya people t > be 
brought under one administration. I need not, 
however, take the Council earlier than the letter from 
Ihc late Sir Herbert Risley, issued by him, as Home 
Secretary to the Government of India, in the year 190^, 
in which the suggestion I am now making to the 
Council was made by the Government of India 

^Speech wade at the Imperial Legislative Council 
meeting held at Delhi on the Wth February 1920, in moving 
the following resolution : — 

*'This Council recommends to the (huernor-CTenenddm 
Councif that a mixed Committee of non-officials and xjffi- 
ctals Fe appmnted to formulate a scheme for the amalga¬ 
mation of the Oriya-speaking tracts at present administered 
i>r controlled by the Governments of Madras^ Bengal xnd 
the Centred Provinces, with the existing Orissa Division of 
ibe province of Bihar and Orissa. ’ 
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themselves. In that letter Sir Herbert propaunded the 
problem in most lucid terms, and pointed out that the 
di\dsion of the Oriya-speaking people under varieus^ 
administrations was the cause of great anxiety and 
difficulty to the Government of India and the various 
provincial Governments concerned. His exact words 
are as follows: “The difficulties arising from the 
problem thus created have been for years a source of 
anxiety and trouble to the different provinces 
concerned,” and, later: “The Government of Madras 
have repeatedly complained of the anxieties imposed 
upon their administration, by the great diversity of 
languages (Oriya, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Ganarese) with which Madras civilians are called upon 
to cope, and which render the transfer of officers from 
one part of the presidency to another a matter, in any 
case, of great difficulty and often of positive detriment 
to the public interest.” 

The proposal made by Sir Herbert Risley on behalf 
of the Government of India w^as that the Oriya-speaking 
tracts should be amalgamated and brought under one 
administration. I find in a book called The Oriya 
Movement —which has been recently published by 
some patriotic Oriya gentlemen, and in which the 
history of the movement is recorded at great length—- 
that the proposal of Sir Herbert Risley evoked great 
interest. I find that the Secretary of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce endorsed the views of 
the Government, and said that the proposal, if accepted, 
would conduce to much good. Similarly, the Secretary 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce said that “the 
Committee do not anticipate that any such change 
would prejudicially affect mercantile interests”. 
Unfortunately the Madras Government at that time 
under ]^ord Ampthill, took up, for reasons which I have 
never been able to understand, a hostile attitude 
towards the proposal.. When the matter came up to 
the Government of India for final proposal, Lord 
Gurzon had left the country and Lord Ampthill was 
acting as the Governor-General for the time being, IL 
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is not surprising that the proposal did not find favour 
with Lord Ampthill and it was vetoed by him. But 
although it was vetoed by the Government of Lord 
Ampthill, the Oriya people have kept up since a 
'constant agitation, and they have never tired of brings 
ing this matter to the notice of the Government. When 
Mr. Montagu came out here in 1917 the representatives 
of the Oriyas went before him, made a submission on 
this point and put their case as emphatically as they 
could, with the result that I find that in the Joint 
Report on Constitutional Reforms some reference is 
made to the subject in paragraph 246. It is said 
therein that “we are bound to indicate our own clear 
opinion that wherever such re-distributions are neces¬ 
sary and can be effected by a process of consent the 
attempt to do so should be made.’' 

So far as the ‘process of consent’ goes, there is not 
the least doubt that any inquiry made, whether by 
means of a Committee or otherwise, will satisfy the 
Hon’ble the Home Member that the Oriya people are in 
deadly earnest about this matter. So far as the people 
in Bihar are concerned, who are under the same 
administration as the people of Orissa, I may state 
that no politically-minded Biharee has any objection 
either to the amalgamation of the Oriyas under one 
administration or, if need be, to the separation of the 
Oriya tracts from Bihar and their formation into a 
separate province. I may here explain that I have 
been asked by some members why I/advocate in my 
resolution the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tiacts under the Bihar and Orissa Government rather 
than their formation into a separate province. The 
reason is that of the two schemes the one I am 
proposing is perhaps the more feasible and the more 
likely to be accepted by the Government at present. 
The Hon’ble the Home Member seems to be in the 
mood of believing that the Government as now 
constituted are merely marking time, and that 
everything is to be done by the Government which 
will come in under the Reforms Scheme. It is. 
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therefore, that I think that my proposal which is that 
these Oriya tracts should he brought under one ad¬ 
ministration of Bihar and Orissa is a more simple 
proposition than that of a separate government. It is 
for this reason that I have put my resolution in this 
form. If a Committee be appointed, and the report be 
favourable to the proposal, then under Section 16 of 
the Government of India Acts of 1915-16, the Governor- 
General-in-Council can carry out the measure without 
any reference to the Secretary of State for India. 
Under my proposal a whole district has not to be 
transferred, but only portions of certain districts. A 
reference to the Crown is necessary only when the 
Governor-General-in-Council has got to transfer a whole 
district from one province to another. 

Speaking of this subject, Sir, I may claim to have 
some personal knowledge, for when the province of 
Bihar and Orissa was formed I went myself, at the 
request of Lord Hardinge, to the Orissa division and 
even to Ganjam to talk over matters with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people there, and I have seen with my 
own eyes the deplorable condition of the Oriyas in the 
Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency. I do not 
mean to say that they are worse off materially than the 
other populations in the district. I am not talking of 
their economic condition, but I do say that, detached 
as they are from the parent body, a small community 
living in the midst of a large non-Oriya population, 
their condition is certainly far from happy or enviable. 
Mr. Stanley Rice, a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
"^vrote many years back a very interesting book entitled 
Occasional Essays on South Indian Life and in it there 
is a chapter on the Oriyas in Ganjam. I find this is 
what he says of them : — 

“The people of Ganjam suffer in that they have 
been separated from their brethren; they are foundling 
children, alien from the more favoured, because better 
recognised Dravidian races; alien even in the origin to 
"v\’hich their ancestry has been traced.” 
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Again :—“The Oriya of Ganjam labours under two 
disadvantages- He is very far from Madras, and he 
inhabits only part of a district. He speaks a 
language which is spoken not in any part of the 
Madras Presidency, save Ganjam.” 

Now, similar difficulties are experienced daily by 
the Oriyas, who are found in the Central Provinces and 
elsewhere. The Oriyas themselves place their grievance 
on various other grounds. But I need not expatiate 
on them. I am quite sure that the Council fully 
realise that a small population scattered under various 
administrations and always in a minority in each 
province can never make itself effectively heard on any 
important question. Wherever they are, they are 
always bound to remain at present a hopeless 
minority. Even in Bihar and Orissa, where they are 
much more fully represented than elsewhere, their 
numbers are only five in a Council of 25 non-official 
members. Well, this state of affairs can be but fully 
remedied when, as I hope before long, the Oriya people 
will get a self-contained province of their own, but that 
is a problem for time to come, which, I believe, the 
Hon’ble the Home Member will say, must be tackled by 
the Reformed Councils when they come into existence. 
But I do think that there is absolutely no reason why 
the Government should not be pleased to constitute 
even now a small committee to investigate the matter 
and to formulate a scheme just to transfer these fringe 
areas and the Oriya-speaking people in them from the 
various provinces surrounding the one adminis¬ 
tration of Bihar and Orissa. There will be a palpable 
advantage, for the time being, in bringing together all 
these scattered units under one administration. That 
being secured, the chances of their getting a separate 
self-contained province of their own will certainly be 
facilitated, in due course. 
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(B)- 

In replying to the debate Mr. Sinha said: — 

Sir,—I think I have every reason to congratulate 
myself on the trend of the debate on my motion. I 
must first express my sense of gratefulness to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Baner^jea and the Hon’ble 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha for the very warm support they 
have accorded to my resolution, which has been moved, 
seconded and supported by the three members who 
represent in this Council the various constituencies of 
Bihar and Orissa. It has also received the support of 
even the Hon. Mr. B. N. Sarma, who while trying 
to damn it with faint praise or praise it with 
faint damns, has, without committing himself, distinct¬ 
ly given it a qualified support. His support has been 
hedged in with all kinds of qualifications, limitations, 
provisos, if’s and but’s but even he has said that he 
sympathises with the spirit of it, and he would be glad 
to see the Oriyas brought under one administration. 
I would like to say one word about Mr. Sarma’s 
objection. He seems to have a holy horror of the 
administration of Bihar and Orissa. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma:—“I beg 
pardon, I said no such thing whatever. I said I want a 
separate province for the Oriyas and not a union with 
R>har.’’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha:—“I think 
he said it not in so many words but by implication. 
My contention is that while I do want the amalgama¬ 
tion of the Orissa tracts, still the position of Orissa in 
public life now is certainly very much better than it 
was before Bihar and Orissa were brought together. 
For one thing, I find that when Orissa and Bengal and 
Bihar were together, and before the new province of 
Bihar and Orissa was formed, there were never more 
than two representatives of Orissa in the Bengal Council. 
Now in the Bihar Council we have got five representa¬ 
tives of the province of Orissa, and it is thus more ade- 
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quately represented. When Orissa and Bengal and 
Bihar were together it never fell to the lot of a native 
of Orissa to be returned to the Imperial Legislative 
Council. Since Bihar and Orissa were brought to¬ 
gether an Oriya leader w^as unanimously returned by 
the Provincial Council as a member of the Imperial 
Council. I think the position of Orissa has been im¬ 
proved by being bracketted with Bihar, under a 
government of their owm. At the same time, as I have 
said freely and frankly, I should be the first person to 
press for a separate province for Orissa. I only 
brought the resolution in this particular form as a 
preliminary step to secure that object. And I shall 
beg the Hon’ble the Home Member, in the promise he 
has so kindly made of circulating the papers to the 
Local Governments, to include the suggestion of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Banerjea and the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma, 
w^hich I most gladly accept, namely, that he may also 
include in the papers a consideration of the question 
as to how far it is feasible and practicable to constitute 
all the Oriya-speaking tracts under a separate govern¬ 
ment of their owm. The Hon’ble the Home Member in 
his reply to my submissions, for which I am profounaiy 
grateful to him, for it is very sympathetic, coming as 
it does from him. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea:—“That 
qualifying clause nullifies it entirely.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha :—“Then 
I did not mean w^hat I said. He has clone me the 
honour of criticising my proposals by citing a passage 
from a speech delivered in this Council by my old and 
esteemed friend Sir Gangadhar Chitnavisj who said 
that when the people of this country live under an ad¬ 
ministration they come to love it so much that they do 
not like to be detached from it. I think that was the 
substance of it. I have had the privilege of knowing 
Sir Gangadhar for a long time. He is himseli of a 
most loving nature; he would love anybody or any¬ 
thing; he would love a stock or stone, leave alone an 
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animate body like the government. But I do not think 
Sir Gangadhar represents in this matter the correct 
attitude of the people. Now we in Bihar were for 
about 150 years under the Government of Bengal, 
forming with Bengal one administration, but I frankly 
confess we never loved the Government of Bengal. We 
always clamoured for a separate government of our 
own, and we were not content until we got it. It is 
not true, therefore, that people who live under a 
government get attached to it in spite of its limitations, 
and I think that proposition is not correct. However, 
I have no desire to pursue that matter, or to answer 
the objection of the Hon’ble Sir William Vincent, who 
seems to be of opinion that after the observations made 
by the Joint Committee in their Report, it is not open 
to the Government to accept the resolution for the 
appointment of a committee for the purpose I am 
seeking. The Hon’ble the Home Member may be 
right in his views, but I am equally entitled to main¬ 
tain that there is no bar to the Government doing so, 
if they choose to do it. But in view of the promise 
which he has so kindly made to have the papers 
circulated to the Local Governments, it will serve no 
useful purpose to argue these points at the present 
stage. I desire to express once again my profound 
gratefulness to him on behalf of the people of Orissa, 
in the larger sense of the term, for the promise he has 
made, and I hope, when he has circulated the papers, 
including the point of forming a separate administra¬ 
tion for the Oriya-speaking population, and when the 
new Councils are formed, some good will ensue to the 
people of Orissa.* 

I would ask you leave, Sir, to permit me to with¬ 
draw the resolution in view of the assurances given 
by the Hon’ble the Home Member. 


*The province of Orissa was duly inaugurated, sixteen 
years later, on the 1st April, 1936. 
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The question of the retention or the abolition of the 
office of the Commissioner in British India except in 
Madras Presidency—where only it does not exist, as it 
has never existed there—is no longer an arguable one. 
Ii^ expressing my view in favour of its abolition, I do 
not stand alone, for my views are fully shared by 
several Indians who have acquired administrative ex¬ 
perience as members of Government, in the various 
provinces. That view is that the balance of advantage 
in these post-reform days lies in the abolition of the 
office of Commissioner in the interest of economical 
administration, which is urgently called fof. For 
instance, the five Commissionerships in Bihar and 
Orissa cost for their maintenance no less than over 
four lakhs of rupees, which is a considerable amount, 
for a poor province like ours. If it can be saved— 
without materially detracting from the efficiency of the 
revenue administration—it would be obviously the 
right thing to do, in these days of financial stringency 
and the many claimant demands for the development 
and progress in the nation-building departments, 
which have had to be starved lately for want of funds. 

It would be obviously | to the advantage of a 
provincial administration like ours—with a rigid, 
inexpansive and inelastic land revenue and a steadily 
■diminishing excise income—if so large a sum (as 
roughly four lakhs) can be saved without affecting for 
thejlworse, the standard of efficiency which has been 
maintained so far. Prima Facie there seems to me a 

*A speech delivered at a meeting of the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council on the 13tb March, 1931. 
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consensus of opinion that it can be so done. Since the 
introduction of the Reforms in 1921, various Indian 
provinces constituted retrenchment committees to 
examine the question of the savings that could be 
effected without substantially diminishing the standard 
of efficiency hitherto maintained in the administration. 
Reports are available, of these committees, of the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and Bombay. It is noteworthy that 
all these committees—at any rate so far as their non¬ 
official members were concerned—recommended the 
abolition of the post of the Commissioner. This 
recommendation of the various retrenchment com¬ 
mittees cannot be, and should not be, lightly set aside, 
merely on the ground that a large number of their 
members were non-official Indians who did not possess 
any first-hand knowledge of the work of the Commis¬ 
sioner. Want of first-hand knowledge of what 
Commissioners actually do is a limitation which not 
only non-official Indians but even non-official Britons 
in India (like Sir Campbell Rhodes—a member of the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee, who was in favour of 
the abolition) are, for obvious reasons, bound to labour 
under, as it could in the nature of things be possessed 
only by one who has seen from inside the Government 
the nature of the work which the officer called the 
Commissioner has to do. At the same time, it would 
not be right to press this argument too far, for after 
all non-officials, specially lawyers and public men, 
frequently come in contact with the Commissioner in 
the discharge of not only his judicial duties but also 
his executive functions, and they may be credited, 
therefore, with possessing on the whole, an accurate 
knowledge of the work of the Commissioner and of his 
duties and responsibilities. I also find that the Central 
Provinces’ Retrenchment Committee had for its 
President, one who was himself a Commissioner and 
afterwards an Executive Councillor, and presumably a 
recommendation for the abolition of the Commissioner’s 
office made with his concurrence should carry due 

weight. 
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History of the Office. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to gO’ 
into the earlier history of the Commissioner’s office, 
and into the various stages of development through 
which it has passed, from time to time, as full informa¬ 
tion on the subject is available at pages 168 to 187 of 
the first volume of the Report of the Royal Commission 
upon Decentralization in India, which was published 
in 1909. The statements about the functions of the 
Commissioner (as set forth in that Report) are 
neither inaccurate and perfunctory, nor too vague 
and general to be applicable to the details of their 
work in this province. Conceding that there may be 
minor differences in the various provinces (due to the 
existence of local laws and conditions) in the judicial 
and executive functions of the Commissioner, yet the 
statements about them in the Report of the Decentra¬ 
lization Commission are of sufficiently general appli¬ 
cation to all the British-Indian provinces—except the 
fortunate province of Madras, where there has never 
been any Commissioner. I contend that the func¬ 
tions of the Commissioner, if properly redistributed, 
can be equally well exercised by other duly qualified 
revenue officers in every province. It is open to 
anyone to argue that such special conditions obtain 
in the various Commissionership of Bihar and Orissa 
that it will be inadvisable, or impolitic, to abolish the 
Commissioner’s office in this province, and if such a 
contention is sustained, it will be entitled to due weight. 
This is an aspect of the question with which I shall 
deal later. But apart from any special conditions 
obtaining in Bihar and Orissa—^which may be held to 
render the proposed abolition impracticable—I think 
it is a valid argument in favour of abolition that the 
work of the Commissioner (as set forth in the De¬ 
centralization Commission’s Report) can be redistri¬ 
buted amongst other revenue officials, without any 
loss of efficiency, and a saving effected thereby of 
over four lakhs of rupees, in this irnpoverished 
province. 
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I shall now examine this aspect of the question in 
some detail, and in doing so I shall unhesitatingly 
take my data from the observations on the subject in 
the Report of the Decentralization Commission. But 
in regard to the general duties of the Commissioners 
in Bihar and Orissa, I shall adopt the list set forth in 
a highly authoritative official document. That list is 
as follows : — 

(a) General supervision over the whole land 
revenue system. 

{b) Inspection at frequent intervals of sub¬ 
ordinate revenue offices. 

(e) Exercise of appellate and revisional 

jurisdiction in revenue cases. 

id) Management of Government estates. 

ie) Control of wards and encumbered estates. 

(f) Co-ordination of activities of various depart¬ 

ments and the appeasing of inter¬ 
departmental jealousies. 

(£/) Acting as the chief executive representa¬ 
tive of the Government specially in time 
of disturbances, etc. 

Their Duties. 

Now this is a comprehensive list of the 
Commissioner’s duties. But speaking from my own 
experience of the revenue administration of four North- 
Indian provinces (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Agra and. 
Oudh and the Punjab), I think, the functions of the 
Commissioner in Bihar and Orissa, as enumerated 
above, are almost of general application to the other 
three provinces and a perusal of the reports of the 
Retrenchment Committees of Bombay and the Central 
Provinces has satisfied me that they are equally appli- 
cable to those two provinces also. The question 
before us is whether all these functions of the Com-^ 
missioner cannot be satisfactorily discharged by a 
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judicious redistribution of them amongst the three 
other classes of revenue ofiicers: (a) the Revenue 

Member of the Local Government, (b) the Member of 
the Board of Revenue, and (c) the District Officer. 
There seems to me no valid reason why the Revenue 
Member of Government, the Member of the Board of 
Revenue, and the District Officers should not be able 
to discharge satisfactorily without any loss in the 
standard of efficiency and without any substantial 
change in the existing law or procedure, the functions 
of the Commissioner, as enumerated above, except 
the exercise of the appellate and revisional jurisdic¬ 
tion in revenue cases—a subject to which I shall 
advert presently. As a matter of fact, this is the 
system which has existed in the province of Madras, 
and I have nowhere seen it stated by any competent 
authority that the Madras system has not worked as 
well—if not even better in the sense of being more 
economical—as that which obtains in the other British 
Indian provinces. 

Revenue Cases. 

In regard to the question of the exercise by the 
Commissioners of appellate and revisional jurisdiction 
in revenue cases, it is apprehended by some official 
apologists that if a curtailment of the existing rights 
be proposed, as the result of the abolition of the 
Commissioner, the revenue laws will have to be amend¬ 
ed accordingly, and the proposals will not be popular 
as the attitude of the Legislative Council in the past 
has usually been in favour of extending rather than 
curtailing the right of appeal. This is certainly the 
case in regard to the appeals on the civil and criminal 
sides, for the curtailment of which efforts have been 
sometimes made in the past, on the ostensible ground 
•of simplifying the procedure, but I do not think this 
argument need be pressed in the matter of curtailing 
the right of appeal on the revenue side, which is ad¬ 
mittedly on a far more extensive scale than that 
which obtains in the civil and the criminal courts. 
There is no reason why if only one appeal on facts is 
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allowed in the civil and criminal courts, there should 
be two such appeals allowed in the revenue courts, 
and it would be in the interest of the litigant public 
itself if the present system of hearing revenue appeals^ 
be modified and assimilated to that which obtains in 
the civil and criminal courts of the province. The 
original trials in revenue cases should continue to 
take place before Deputy Collectors (and even before 
other duly qualified revenue officers) with a right to 
appeal both on questions of fact and law^ to the District 
Officer (in his capacity as the Collector), whose 
findings of fact should be final. If a party be 
aggrieved by the appellate judgment, it should be 
open to him to move the Board of Revenue on ques¬ 
tions of law^ alone, the latter right corresponding to 
that of presenting to the High Court second appeals 
in civil cases and revisions in criminal cases. If the 
system be so modified, I venture to think that the 
non-official members of the Legislative Council will 
welcome the proposal, the more so, as the curtailment 
of the present far too extensive right of appeal in 
revenue cases would effect a substantial reduction of 
expenditure by the abolition of the office of the Com¬ 
missioner. With the necessary modifications oi the 
laws relating to appeals and revisions in revenue 
cases, and a judicious redistribution of the other 
functions of the Commissioner amongst the Revenue 
Member of the Local Government, the Board of 
Revenue, and the District Officer, there seems no 
valid reason why the duties at present discharged by 
the Commissioner should not be as efficiently per¬ 
formed by the three sets of the other Revenue Officers, 
mentioned above, without the least falling-off in the 
standard of efficiency. The abolition of the Com¬ 
missioners’ Courts will clearly mean a saving to the 
litigant public. As regards the prospect of delay in 
the disposal of the applications to the Board of 
Revenue, involving points of law% it could be obtained 
if the Member of the Board were to go on circuit, 
from time to time. 
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Advice to Officers. 

Great importance is said to attach to the duties 
which the Commissioner is expected to discharge in 
connection with tendering advice to District Officers 
and departmental heads, and also to Government 
itself. Presumably such an advice would be of all 
the greater weight if coming from the Member of the 
Board of Revenue—nor is there any reason why the 
Revenue Member of the Government himself should 
not in future take a more active part in co-ordinating 
the activities of the various revenue departments, and 
in appeasing inter-departmental jealousies, if any. 
In regard to the objection that with the abolition of 
Commissioner, Government would lose the advantage 
of having senior officers to advise them, it may be 
said that the senior District Officers, who would have 
become Commissioners, but for the abolition of that 
office, would be available to the Governmient for 
giving them such advice. 

The last point which I would like to refer to in this 
connection is the Bombay system of revenue adminis¬ 
tration—in which though there are Commissioners, 
there is no Board of Revenue—and its bearing 
on the present discussion. The opening lines of 
Chapter H (dealing with the Board of Revenue 
bearing on the present discussion. The opening 
lines of Chapter II (dealing with the Board of Revenue 
and Financial Commissioners) in the Report of the 
Royal Commission upon Decentralization in India 
(page 159) are as follows : “In all the major provinces 
except Bombay, there is a Board of Revenue, or a 
Financial Commissioner, dealing under the Provincial 
Government, with all matters relating to revenue ad¬ 
ministration which are deemed to require the control 
of a headquarters’ authority.” The Bombay system 
is described at some length in the administration 
report of that province {called Bombay 1921-22) and 
I make no apology for quoting from it the following 
few lines: “The revenue administration of the 
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presidency of Bombay is carried on by the following 
officers under Government: 4 Commissioners, 

26 Collectors, 1 Deputy-Commissioner and a number 
of Assistant Collectors” (page 64). “The Revenue 
Commissioners exercise a general superintendence and 
control over the revenue administration of the presi¬ 
dency” (page 65). The result we thus arrive at is 
that there are practically three systems of revenue 
administration in British India—the Madras system 
with a Board of Revenue but no Commissioner, the 
Bombay system with Commissioners but no Board of 
Revenue, and lastly, the system obtaining in all the 
other major provinces in which there are both a 
Board of Revenue (or a Financial Commissioner) 
and also Commissioners. Now^ as the administration 
of the Madras and Bombay presidencies has never 
been regarded as backward or inefficient, but rather 
as progressive compared with the Upper-Indian pro¬ 
vinces, it is clear on the face of it that where 
Commissioners are retained (as in Bombay) the Board 
of Revenue may safely be done away with, or in case 
there be a Board of Revenue las in Madras) there 
need be no Commissioner. Viewed in this light one 
or other of the two sets of the Revenue Officers—the 
Members of the Board of Revenue or the Commis¬ 
sioner—may justly be regarded as an administrative 
superfluity, and the question is which of the two 
should be dispensed with as most conducive to 
economy, and the least likely to retard efficiency of 
administration. The balance of advantage, to my 
mind, clearly Ifes on the side of the abolition of Com¬ 
missioners. For even assuming that the Board of 
Revenue may have to be strengthened in that case by 
the addition of another Member, the cost to be in¬ 
curred thereby (along with that of the necessary 
expenditure wffiich may be required for the 
strengthening of the Board’s office) will be appreciably 
less than that which each province is spending at 
present on the Commissioners and their offices and 
establishments. 
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Pre-Reforms Opinion. 

In this connection, I think, I can with advantage 
refer once again to the Report of the Decentralization 
Commission. In view* of the circumstances obtaining 
in 1908 (that is, even before the inauguration of the 
Morley-Minto Reforms) the Commission wrote (at 
page 162) as follows: “A number of witnesses 
considered that it was unnecessary to have a Board 
of Revenue in addition to Divisional Commissioners 
and that one or other of these should be abolished. 
With the Local Governments, constituted as at 
present, we do not consider that an extension of the 
present powers of Commissioners need, per se militate 
against the retention and usefulness of Boards of 
Revenue, or Financial Commissioners. But if and 
when the Lieutenant-Governorships are, as w^e have 
already suggested, converted into Council Govern¬ 
ments, we think that it will be desirable to make the 
Executive Councils sufficiently strong to absorb the 
existing Boards of Revenue, or Financial Commis¬ 
sioners, and to vest in the Government itself such 
functions now discharged by these as cannot 
expediently be made over to Commissioners. The 
head of the province would thus share the burden of 
responsibility with independent and experienced 
counsellors, who would be more useful in this capacity 
as dealing with a wider field of administration. At 
the same time the objections now’ raised against the 
re-duplication of work and the existence of tw^o sepa¬ 
rate office establishments w^ould be met. We are 
fortified in this opinion by the fact that a proposal of 
a similar character was put forward by the Board of 
Revenue in the United Provinces so long ago as 1893.” 

These emphatic observations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission clearly mean that the Boards of Revenue (or 
Financial Commissioners where they are so called) 
could not be abolished in 1908, because at that time each 
of the Lieutenant-Governorships was presided over by 
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a single administrator without any Executive Council 
to assist him, but that as soon as Executive Councils 
were established—w^hich the Commission had strongly 
recommended—they suggested the abolition of the 
Boards of Revenue, or the Financial Commissionerships, 
and their absorption into the Executive Councils. This 
recommendation did not contemplate—it could not— 
the expansion of the then Local Governments into 
Council Governments with the further addition of 
Ministers (as now) for administering the transferred 
Departments, and is, therefore, in the existing circum- 
sctances, entitled to much greater w^eight and conside¬ 
ration. In this connection it should be prominently 
borne in mind that at the time when the first Executive 
Council was established in Bengal (which included at 
that time, 1909, not only West Bengal, but also Bihar 
and Orissa), the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
was administered by a Lieutenant-Governor without 
an Executive Council, and thus two Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nors and three Executive Councillors discharged all 
‘the executive functions in the areas now split up into 
the three provinces of Assam, Bengal, and Bihar and 
Orissa. The total strength of high executive officers 
now administering these three provinces comprises 
three Governors, eight Executive Councillors and seven 
Ministers. In the circumstances, it stands to reason 
that the Executive Councillor, who holds the revenue 
portfolio in each province, can take a much larger 
share in the revenue administration of the province 
than before. 


Board of Revenue. 

Now an Executive Council for the province ot 
Bihar and Orissa was established in August, 1912. 
But the Board of Revenue—wdth its strength reduced 
by one—still remains. It is this aspect of the case 
which is justly regarded by Indian public opinion as a 
downright unjustifiable extravagance, and in the light 
of these facts there can be no two opinions that either 
the office and the establishment of the Board of 
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Revenue, or that of the Commissioners, must be con¬ 
sidered, as wholly superfluous and unjustifiably 
extravagant. It is noteworthy in this connection that 
in spite of there being no Board of Revenue in Bombay, 
the Retrenchment Committee of that province recom¬ 
mended that the office of the Commissioner be 
abolished. The only question that can thus arise is, 
which of these two can be made to disappear without 
detracting materially from the efficiency of the 
administration, at the same time effecting the greatest 
possible economy. I hope I have established conclu¬ 
sively that the balance of advantage would lie in the 
abolition of the Cominissionerships and the retention of 
the Board of Revenue, even strengthened, if necessary, 
by one more member. 

But I have found it urged by the opponents of the 
proposed change that apart from the general conside¬ 
rations relating to the functions of the Commissioner, 
there are special reasons against the abolition of that 
officer in this province, due to purely local conditions 
obtaining in at least two of the divisions of Bihar 
and Orissa. Dealing with them specifically, it is 
urged that the Commissionership of Orissa cannot be 
abolished, as the Oriyas have no desire to be merged 
in Bihar, but, on the contrary, are strongly desirous 
that their separate interests should be recognised. 
Now, if I may claim to know anything about Orissa, 
it is this that the one thing above all others which 
the educated Oriyas have set their hearts upon and 
hankered after these many years, is the amalgamation 
of all the Oriya-speaking tracts (now divided amongst 
three or four provinces) and the constitution, of the 
whole of Oriya-speaJ^ing territories as a separate 
administrative unit. A Commissioner at Cuttack in 
charge of the present truncated Orissa Division seems 
to me to be no substitute for what the Oriyas desire, 
and I have grave and serious dpubls whether they w;iH 
insist on thfe expenditure of. oyer Rs^. §0,0p() a y^r for 
the retenrion of the Commissioner and his.d^e.^’Wiboi^ 
c&h is hb seii^ sai^ tp. he ,^e #apdffan\^Oi| 4he 
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separate interests, if any, of Orissa as against Bihar. 

Welfare of Aborigines. 

Similary, it is stated that a Commissioner is 
necessary for the welfare of the aboriginal people of 
Chota Nagpur, as also for the settlement of problems of 
quite a peculiar kind due to the industrial develop¬ 
ment in that division. I regret, I cannot share this 
view, as I am satisfied that the differences often 
alleged to exist between the aboriginal and the non¬ 
aboriginal populations of the Chota Nagpur division 
are after all not such as to justify expenditure on a 
highly paid officer like the Commissioner and his 
staff. The chief strength of the British-Indian rule (as 
is often alleged) lies in its being pledged to pay equal 
regard to the welfare of all classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects. I have seen no authoritative documents 
which may induce me to accept the view that for the 
welfare of the aboriginal people of Chota Nagpur, a 
Commissioner may be regarded as essential in the 
official hierarchy of this province. As for the 
industrial development at Jamshedpur—there seems to 
me no reason why the District Officer, and the Board 
of Revenue, should not be able to exercise a watchful 
and sympathetic control over its nascent industries. 

I fear I have trespassed rather long on your 
patience, Mr. President, and on that of the Council, 
but my apology is the great importance of the subject 
and the large reduction of expenditure involved. I 
have tried to meet the objections of the opponents 


*The Oriya-speaking tracts were amalgamated into a 
separate province of Orissa from the 1st of April, 1936; 
and the Commissioner of Orissa was raised to the higher 
status of a Financial Commissioner. And so the revenue 
administration is working smoothly without any Commis¬ 
sioner, thus lending support to the contention for the 
abolition of Commissionerships throughout British India, 
where they exist. 
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both on general and special grounds, and I venture to 
claim that I have made out a conclusive case for its 
careful consideration by Government. If they will 
promise to do so and to submit a despatch on the 
subject to the higher authorities representing our 
view, we non official members will feel that Govern¬ 
ment have, for once, been sympathetic in their attitude 
towards us. 




THE ADMINISTRATION OP THE CRIMINAL 
TRIBES ACT* 


L 

In the Bihar and 'Orissa Gazette, dated the 14th 
November, 1932, there appeared a Government notifi¬ 
cation declaring certain persons liable to various limi¬ 
tations and penalties under the Criminal Tribes Act. 
It has evoked considerable agitation in the Press, and 
has been the subject of editorial comments in several 
leading journals even outside the province. I had 
labled a budget motion on the subject with a view 
to raise a debate on it, on the voting of grants for 
general administration. Unfortunately, it did not 
come up for want of time. I make, therefore, no 
apology for discussing now^ the legality and the 
validity of the said notification. I was a member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council when the Bill was 
placed on the statute book and I have thus the 
advantage of knowing a good deal—by reason of my 
personal association wdth the proceedings leading to 
the enactment—about the aims and objects of the 
measure, and the avowed intention of its author, the 
then Home Member of the Government of India. As 
these proceedings of the debate of the Imperial 
Legislative Council are not easily accessible to the 
public I have freely quoted from them, in the latter 
part of this article in support of my contention. I 
have no doubt these passages will specially appeal to 
a large circle of readers interested in public affairs. 

The notification in question runs as follows;— 
“Whereas the Governor-in-Council has reason to believe 
that the gang commonly known as ‘Jogendra Shukul’s 
gang’ which includes the persons named below is 
addicted to the systematic commission of non-bailable 
offences; now, therefore, the Governor-in-Council, in 


*A statement issued to the Press in 1933. 
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exercise of the powers conferred by Section 3 of the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 1924 (VI of 1924), hereby declares 
the said gang to be a criminal tribe for the purposes 
of the said Act.” Then followed a list of forty-five 
persons of whom about thirty are (I am informed) at 
present serving their terms of imprisonment either in 
the Andamans, or in jails, while about ten are those 
who were tried and acquitted of the crimes imputed to 
them and one had not been even proceeded against, 
and yet all of them—political offenders and persons 
acquitted of all charges—have been declared by this 
one omnibus notification to be a criminal tribe for the 
purposes of the Act. It is, therefore, not at all sur¬ 
prising that this Government order has attracted not 
only very wide notice, but unfavourable comments 
throughout India—as far down as Madras where the 
Hindu has animadverted hpon it as “a gross abuse of 
the Act, its provisions being intended to be used only in 
respect of persons who as a class or tribe depend for 
their living on crime”. The other comments are even 
stronger, but I need not quote them, as I am satisfied 
that the action of the Bihar and Orissa Government is 
absolutely illegal and wholly unwarranted by the law 
under which they have purported to act. The notifi¬ 
cation, no doubt, owes its appearance to the resource¬ 
ful ingenuity of the Governor-in-Council, but I hope I 
shall be able to show that in misapplying the Act to 
political offenders or suspects, they have over-reached 
themselves. 


II 

The Government notification declares the persons,, 
named in the notification, and described as “Jogendra 
Shukul’s gang” as a “criminal tribe”, and the question 
is whether this notification comes within the purview 
of section 3 of the Criminal Tribes Act. That section 
reads as follows:—“If the Government has reason ta 
believe that any tribe, gang or class, is addicted to the 
systematic commission of non-bailahle offences, it may 
Ktt in local official gazette, declare that 
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such tribe, gang or class, is a ‘criminal tribe’ for the 
purposes of this Act.” It is clear from its wording 
that such a notification may be made, provided only (a) 
there is a gang, or class of persons and ib) that it is 
addicted to the systematic commission of non-bailable 
offences. Now when this notification appeared in the 
Gazette, was there anywhere in Bihar and Orissa ‘a 
gang’ or a class of persons, bearing the name of 
“Jogendra Shukul’s gang” and recognised as a gang of 
persons or having a class connotation? If so, when 
and where? A “mere aggregate of persons”, belong¬ 
ing to different castes or classes, does not clearly form 
a gang. A class or gang is a section of the public 
having a definite connotation which is comon to all 
its members, with distinctive characteristics to be 
found in each and every member of the class, which 
is not to be found in those of any other class or gang. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in the case of the persons 
named in the notification, there is nothing distinctive 
about them, as a whole, which may be called the 
common characteristic of a gang. 

If it be suggested that the common charactpistjc 
is the commission of non-bailable offences, then it 
comes to this that there was a njumber of persons and 
not a distinctive class of persons addicted to the syste¬ 
matic commission of non-bailable offences. To he 
addicted to ‘the systematic commission of non bailable 
offences” is the second essential condition. The poin|, 
therefore, to be considered is, whether this so-called 
gang can be said to be addicted to the systematic com¬ 
mission of non-bailable offences. I ’unhesitatjngly 
affirm that of this there is no proof at all. Judged by 
these two requisites, the notification is ahwlutely: 
wanting in legal validity. The Local Governmen| hay.e 
clearly usurped the power of declaring any person as 
^ gang, which is a different thing from declariiig a 
criminal tribe. The other provisions of the Act—if 
carefully examined—clearly point to th^ intention of 
the law to cover persons who thrive on their hereditary 
criminal proclivities and form a distinct and distip-; 
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guishable class by tbemselves, and not fairly educated 
men, belonging to different castes, wbo may be found 
engaged in criminal acts, under individual mental 
perversity. Tbe conclusion is tbus undeniable tbat it 
is an abuse of tbe Act to bave used it for political, as 
opposed to administrative, purposes. 

III. 

Another important matter is tbat under tbe Act, 
Government bave power only to declare any tribe, gang 
or a class of persons as a criminal tribe, but not to 
specify tbe members thereof. The power to determine 
who the individual members of this tribe are to be so 
declared is vested only in the District Magistrate under 
Section 5. But in this particular case, the Government 
themselves have exercised both the functions—namely, 
that of declaring a gang and also naming the indivi¬ 
duals constituting it. The latter is clearly a judicial 
act of the District Magistrate and Government had no 
legal right to over-ride it as they have done. If the 
determination of the latter question was left—as it 
should have been—to the District Magistrate, the 
proceedings before him would have been of a judicial 
character, and his decision would, in that case, have 
been subject to revision by higher courts. But the 
executive have in this case usurped the functions of 
the Judiciary. If after this the District Magistrate is 
asked to decide this question, tinder Section 5, the 
decision would be but farcical, because the notification 
of the Government is bound to create prejudice. In 
this case, as mentioned by me earlier, some ,of the per¬ 
sons named in the notification were tried in a 
conspiracy case, and acquitted by the Sessions Court. 
By over-ridding that decision of the trial court. Govern¬ 
ment have included them as well. This is obviously 
legally indefensible. 

But I fear that all this argument is likely to be 
lost on officialdom. I shall, therefore, put forward 
something which might make them think furiously. 
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Well, the Criminal Tribes Act of 1924 now in force is— 
as its preamble shows—merely a consolidating measure. 
The substantive Act was placed on the statute book in 
1911, when—as stated above—I had the honour of 
representing the Legislative Cohncil of West Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
We had imp)ortant debates on the Bill and I shall invite 
attention to the proceedings of that body, to satisfy 
the reader as to the absolute correctness of the position 
taken up by me as to the scope and object of the 
Criminal Tribes Act. 


IV. 

A reference to the proceedings of the Imperial 
Legislative Council for 1910“1911 would show that in 
asking for leave to introduce the Bill to amend the law 
relating to the registration, surveillance and control of 
criminal tribes, the then Home Member said : — 

“My Lord, the Criminal Tribes Act of 1871 has 
been amended, from time to time, during the last twenty 
years. It has never been very satisfactory. The 
present Bill owes its origin to the Police Commission, 
who in their report pointed out the inadequacy of the 
Act in certain respects, and made proposals for its 
improvement. The criminal tribes in India may be 
divided roughly into three classes. In the first place, 
we have tribes who, though originally criminal, have 
now settled down to honest occupations, although some 
sections of them, and many individuals, still live by 
crime. It would be unjust to class them as wholly 
criminal. Next, there are tribes who have settled 
abodes, and generally some ostensible occupation, but 
who periodically proceed on raids often at a great dis¬ 
tance from their homes and live solely on their ill-gotten 
gains. Thirdly, there are the vagrants, gypsy-like 
classes who roam over a great extent of the country 
and commit depredations whenever opportunity offers. 
They are here to-day and gone to-morrow. In Northern 
India they are the terror of the countryside. Now, it 
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js obvious that we must have different methods of deaL 

ing with these different classes'*. 

It is absolutely clear from the above who are the 
criminal tribes, or classes or gangs, contemplated by 
the Act, and that they are not to be political offenders 
or suspects such as have been dealt with in the Govern¬ 
ment notification under consideration. But that is 
not all. When the Bill came up for its third reading, 
one Hon’ble member raised precisely the point we are 
now considering. Said he:—“As the anti-British 
propaganda is now on foot, there are many societies 
which have been formed with the common object of 
commitingl violence or murder, or of wandering in 
military lines or elsewhere in the country to preach 
sedition. As these have got a common object, they 
can easily be termed ‘gangs’, and as the offences are 
non-bailable, their members can easily be brought 
under the provisions of sections 2 and 3 of the Bill. I 
intended to move the addition of a separate sub-section 
only with a view to make it clearer and more forcible; 
but as it is already covered by the Bill, I have not put 
forward the amendment.” So he wanted to do, or 
sought to be done, precisely what the Governor-in- 
Council has done in this case. 

V. 

The late Mr. Gokhale, who followed spoke as 
follows : — 

“My Lord,—I had no intention of speaking on this 
motion, but certain remarks that have been made byr 
the last speaker cannot be allowed to pass hnnoticed, 
and that is why I rise to offer a few observations. I 
think that he has made statements for which there is 
really no justification in the clauses of the Bill which 
we are considering. I think the Hon’ble Member said 
that this Criminal Tribes Bill would also cover the 
case of political preachers who creatip unrest, mem¬ 
bers of secret societies, and so forth. Now, this ver^ 
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question was raised in the Select Committee by the 
Hon'ble member. He then proposed that the Bill 
should be made applicable to members of secret so¬ 
cieties and such others, and there was a discussion^ 
and he was told that the clauses of the Bill were in¬ 
tended only for members of criminal tribes, that even 
members of secret societies could not be described as 
members of criminal tribes, and, therefore, the Bill 
could not apply to those cases. Having been told so 
and the Select Committee having held that view, I am 
surprised that the Hon’ble member should stand up 
in this Council and put the interpretation that he has 
put on this Bill. Of course, no one is bound to take 
the Hon’ble member’s law seriously, hut if his state¬ 
ment is allowed to pass uncorrected, it would create a 
wrong impression in the mind of the public and 
produce mischief; and I, therefore, have thought it 
necessary to make these few observations.” 

In those unregenerate days the attitude of Govern¬ 
ment in this country was not, towards those who like 
Mr. Gokhale and his non-official colleagues co-operated 
with Government in working the Morley-Minto reforms, 
what that of our Government is towards us, who are 
still working the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and so 
we find the then Home Member responding as follows 
to Mr. Gokhale’s appeal. Said the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jenkins : — 

“My Lord, what the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said is 
perfectly correct. The question of misapplication of an 
Act of this kind to secret societies was discussed in 
the Select Committee and, apart altogether from the 
propriety of such action, there is this difficulty. Before 
any persons can be registered as belonging to a criminal 
tribe, it is necessary to define them. You must have 
some definitions which will apply to every person whom 
you propose to class as a member of that criminal tribe. 
When societies are formed consisting of people of many 
different classes, with many different religions, it is 
impossible to redfuce all of them to any common de- 
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nominator, and for that reason it is quite impossible 
even if we wished to provide for such a thing, that an 
Act of this nature should apply to secret societies. I 
think it is necessary to make this statement in order to 
avoid any misapprehensions.” 

This, I hope, is a conclusive answer to any official 
sophistries on the subject, and on the basis of the 
declaration made by Mr. Jenkins, which I have just 
quoted, I am justified in contending that the Criminal 
Tribes Act cannot be legally applied to those to whom 
Government have so done. Their action in misapply¬ 
ing the Act is obviously arbitrary and illegal. If, 
however. Government do not cancel the notification, I 
hope some way may be found to challenge the legality 
of the order in a court of justice. The matter is 
obviously a very important one, as it affects the rights 
of the subject to personal liberty, of which he has 
been deprived under cover of a law which, for reasons 
stated above, cannot be made applicable in the absence 
of the conditions precedent to any such applicability. 



INDIANISATION IN THE GOVEENMENT 
OF INDIAN 


His Excellency the Viceroy in his broadcast 
message spoke of his countrymen (in India and in 
Britain) feeling a deep satisfaction over the progress 
India was making towards a fuller political life. While 
that, no doubt, correctly reflects his Excellency’s own 
sentiments, a close observation of the administration of 
the Government of India does not disclose any tangible 
proofs of such a feeling, on the part of those in charge 
of the central administration. I have just spent a 
couple of months in the Simla Hills, and while there 
paid several visits to the summer capital of the country. 
I met at Simla many friends, and had opportunities 
of comparing notes with them on various public 
matters. One of these was the present policy of the 
Central Government in the matter of Indianisation. 
References to this very important subject have lately 
appeared in the Indian Press from time to time; but I 
make no apology for presenting a fuller survey of it, 
based on information I was able to obtain first-hand. 

One clear way of reaching towards that ‘fuller 
life’, to use the Viceroy’s own language, was indicated 
in the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919, 
namely, the closer association of Indians in all branches 
of the central and provincial administration. That 
was a solemn declaration by Mr. Montagu—speaking 
as the Secretary of State for India—which was subse¬ 
quently incorporated in the Statute associated with his 
name. Indian opinion, of all shades, has been 
absolutely unanimous in urging the Government of 
India to act up to this parliamentary declaration, 
without mental reservation or equivocation. But what 
are the facts? In spite of numerous questions and 


A statement issued to the Press in July, 1937. 
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resolutions on the subject in the Legislature, the Indian 
official is evidently still considered unworthy, by those 
responsible for the Central Government, to be entrusted 
with work in several departments of the Government 
of India. 

Defence, Foreign and Political Departments. 

I have in mind particularly the Defence depart¬ 
ment and the Foreign and Political department. In the 
former there is not a single Indian to-day down to the 
post of an under-secretary. It is inconceivable that 
even on the administrative side of army headquarters, 
civilians (of Indian nationality) cannot be under¬ 
secretaries, not to speak of higher posts. Even the 
audit of military expenditure is to be handed over now, 
I understand, to a civilian of British nationality, while 
for the post of financial adviser to the Defence depart¬ 
ment an officer from the War Office is to be imported. 
Never has distrust of Indian talent and capacity been 
so marked in the Defence department as it is to-day. In 
the Foreign and Political department the position is 
really no better, though there is an Indian officer on 
special duty (in the Political department) in connection 
with Federation. Since April 1 the positions and 
names of this department have altered and converted 
into two, one beipg styled the External Affairs depart¬ 
ment and the other, the Political department. But so 
far as Indian officers are concerned, the state of things 
remains as before. It was, understood after the report 
of the Lee Commission, that at least 25 per cent, of the 
annua,! recruits to these departments would be Indians. 
But between 1924 and 1930, of 47 recruits only 5 were 
Indians, and since 1931 not a single Indian l»s been 
taken. . It is also signj^carit that i,n spite of the com- 
muniq\ie, issued in .1921 that Indians chosen for the 
Political department would be selected from the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Army, ^nd the Provincial 
Service, of 12 Indians in 4he department at present only 
one is a. Civilian. 


imiMisrnm fl| rm : of in&ia m 


Finance Department, 

In the Finance department the repeated protests of 
the Opposition in the Legislative Assembly have result¬ 
ed in an Indian being at last appointed as additional 
joint secretary. But the responsible post of Budget 
officer, which had been held throughout the period of 
the Montagu Reforms by a member of the Indian Audit 
Service, has been passed on to a British member of the 
Indian Civil Service. It is significant that during this 
period only one Indian has been found worthy to act 
as Finance Member, the late Sir B. N. Mitra; but no 
Indian has been even a Secretary in the Finance de¬ 
partment. So far as the Home departmenl is concerned 
—which is very important, as it has a great deal 
to do with the shaping of the political and administra¬ 
tive policy of the Government of India—there is no 
Indian today above the rank of an under-secretary. 

Commerce Department 

In the Commerce department, though efforts have 
been made in the recent past to appoint Indians as 
deputy secretaries, and one is acting as joint secretary, 
for a short period, the expediency of appointing an 
adequate number of Indians in the higher ranks of this 
department has not been accepted and given effect to. 
The new under-secretary, who has just been appointed 
is a British officer. It has been stated repeatedly, 
without a denial coming from the Governmeni of India, 
that the new post of economic adviser will be enti'usted 
to a British officer imported from abroad, as if no com¬ 
petent economist can be found in this country either 
among officials or non-officials; 

Railway Board 

It has also been pointed put. in the Legislative 
Assembly on several occasions that Sir Basil l^lackett’s, 
Tirtnal promise that there would he an Ipdian on the 

Railway Roard has been pershtently violated. Sir; 
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Basil Blackett’s actual words were that when the next 
opportunity arose the scales would be weighed in favour 
of an Indian. But the spirit of the Railway Board is 
manifest in Sir P. B. Rau, admittedly one of the most 
brilliant financial officers under the Government of 
India, being refused an extension of his term as Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner of Railway—an office which he held 
with great distinction—and reverted to the Accounts 
department. The personnel of the Railway Board is 
to-day entirely British. Nor are Indian apprehensions 
and suspicions likely to be set at rest by the recommen¬ 
dations in the Report of the Wedgwood Committee, 
which are in favour of increasing the British element 
in the Railway services, and also an increase in their 
salaries. 


Legislative Department 

Although the Government of India has always 
had, since the inauguration of the Montagu Reforms. 
Indians as Law Members the posts of secretary and 
joint secretary in the Legislative department have 
always gone to British officers—except for brief periods 
when an Indian has officiated as joint secretary. 
There is clearly a strong case for the wider employment 
of Indians in the Legislative department. 

Education Department 

In the Education department, on the whole, the 
position i» not quite so unsatisfactory as in the other 
departments. But even here the fact cannot be over¬ 
looked that the Director-General of the Medical Sevice 
is British—notwithstanding the fact that Major-General 
Goil, Surgeon General in Bengal, is senior to the present 
holder of the post, and is a most qualified and 
experienced officer, and the Indian public could not 
have forgotten the protests from various quarters 
against his - claims having been overlooked last year. 
Now another slur is being cast on Indian talent by the 
post of deputy director-general of the Medical Service 
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being handed over from an Indian to a British officer. 
It is significant also that no Indian has been considered 
till now worthy to hold the post of Educational Com¬ 
missioner under the Government of India. Again, in 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research the post 
of Vice-Chairman, which was held by a distinguished 
Indian officer, is now filled by a Briton. Though it 
has always been considered that it is administrative 
post, the present Vice-Chairman is an agricultural 
expert, but with no great claims to administrative ex¬ 
perience. Lastly, a British journalist—wholly 
unfamiliar with India—has just been appointed 
director of public information, and the news editor of 
the Delhi broadcasting station. He has been imported 
from Britain, as if there was no Indian duly (lualified 
to do that work. 

The Obvious Tendency 

Thus whether one looks at major departments or 
minor ones (like the Industrial Research Bureau),.the 
fact is but too obvious to be missed that the tendency 
of the Government of India, as constituted today, is 
not towards the closer association of Indians with the 
administration, but rather in the reverse direction. 
Recent committees appointed by the Government were 
almost exclusively non-Indian in personnel. Not to go 
back to the Simon Commission, the protest against an 
Indian not being associated with Sir Otto Niemeyer 
went wholly unheeded. The Income-tax Enquiry was 
entrusted to two Britishers from abroad, with a senior 
Commissioner of Income-tax in this country ineiely as 
a sort of adviser. Other glaring instances were the 
Agricultural Enquiry by Sir John Russell and Dr. 
Wright, the Educational Enquiry by Messrs. Wood 
and Abbot, and the Railway Enquiry by Sir Ralph 
Wedgwood and his British associates. They do not 
seem to realize, at Delhi and Simla, that it may be 
dangerous to continue to ignore Indian feeling, and to 
persist in the present policy. The country is thus not 
ub.Kr fo with philosopIjj^f%ni^y;ihe assu- 
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ranee given by Mr. Maxwell in the Council of State, at 
Delhi, during the last session, that by 1946 the number 
of Indians in the higher ranks of the Secretariat is 
likely to be the same as that of the British. 

No Change in Spirit of Administration 

The Government of India is supposed to 
be in a state of transition. The transition, one 
presumes, is towards some sort of responsible 
Government at the centre. The different departments 
of the Government of India may be busy with arrange¬ 
ments for the inauguration of Federation. But one 
detects no outward signs of any change in the spirit 
of administration, or of a recognition on the part of 
those in authority that very limited and modest 
character that the Federation is expected to introduce; 
obviously implies the transfer of power from British 
to Indian hands. And it does seem to me that the 
appointment of an Unemployment Committee to deal 
with the problem of unemployment among our educated 
young men and women, is a mockery so long as oppor¬ 
tunities for the utilization of Indian talent are brushed 
aside, and on almost every conceivable occasion 
Britons—either living in this country, or imported 
from abroad—are given posts of responsibility, super¬ 
seding the just and legitimate claims of duly qualified 
Indians. 

But that is not all. A regrettable feature of the 
composition of the department of Defence Co-ordina¬ 
tion and the department of Supply, is the almost total 
exclusion of Indians from the higher posts. The 
Defence Co-ordination Secretary, the Director-General 
of Supplies and the Secretary to the department of 
Supply are all Britons. Indeed, even the non-ofRcial 
advisers appointed to the department of Supply are 
also British. Similarly, the advisers on engineering 
supply, wool s'upply, and on dyes are all British-born. 
The scale of salaries which some of these officers 
were drawing also deserves attention. The Directar- 
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General of Supplies had been appointed on a salary 
of Rs. 5,000 a month, and the Deputy Director-General 
of Supplies on Rs. 4,500 a month. In their previous 
appointments, which they held before these new posts 
were created, they had been drawing Rs. 4,000 and 
Rs. 3,500 respectively. In answer to a question why 
their salaries wero raised. Government explained that 
it was because of the additional responsibilities 
attached to their present appointments! The war 
had increased the work and responsibilities of so many 
others. One would like to know whether the officers 
holding corresponding posts in Britain are being so 
lavishly paid. 

Why have Indians been excluded from the posts 
referred to above? When the question was raised, in 
the Council of State, the Government explained that 
the appointments made were those of persons best 
qualified to discharge the duties assigned to the 
department. In the Legislative Assembly it was 
stated that the work of officers in the department of 
Supply was largely technical, requiring special train¬ 
ing and experience, and recruitment was, therefore, 
made from whatever source the most suitable men 
could be obtained. No reasonable person will object 
to Government’s decision to recruit men who had re¬ 
ceived special training and have experience, but we 
all know that India is not at all incapable of furnishing 
candidates of the requisite type. And how do 
Government justify the exclusion of Indians from 
the departments of Defence and Defence Co-ordina¬ 
tion? Can it be reasonably urged that the nature of 
work of those departments is of a technical character, 
when we find that the superior posts—that of the 
Defence Secretary and the Defence Co-ordination 
Secretary—are both held by British civilians. That 
there are in the Indian Civil Service Indian officers 
equally capable with their British colleagues is a fact 
beyond the range of controversy. The conclusion is 
thus irresistible that Government in making these 
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ai)pointments are influenced by other than purely 
administrative considerations. One wonders how 
long this undersirable state of affairs will be allowed 
to continue? 

Assurances have been given so many times that 
the Government would do, and were doing, every 
thing possible to Indianize the secretariat. A com¬ 
mittee was also appointed some years ago to reorga¬ 
nize the Secretariat. But the efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment, and those of the inquiry committee appointed 
by them, have not borne fruit so far as the progress 
of Indianization of the Government of India Secreta¬ 
riat is concerned. This continued exclusion of Indians, 
is the more impolitic at the present time when every 
effort is needed by Britain to win the co-operation and 
good-will of India and to strengthen the ties between 
the two countries. It is to be hoped that even so 
late in the day Government will revise their attitude 
in this very important matter. 

This brief record and survey is an illuminating 
commentary on the alleged desire of the British Govern¬ 
ment to facilitate the political advance of India. It is 
not a mere question of the loaves and fishes of office. 
The increasing association of Indians with administra¬ 
tion in its higher branches is a matter of paramount 
national importance. I may here draw attention to 
the speech recently made by the Home Member, in the 
Council of State, exiilaining the Government’s policy on 
the subject. Among other things, which attracted 
attention in that speech, was the statement that the 
number of Indians in the secretariat was gradually 
increasing. A quarter of a century ago there were no 
Indians. A quarter of a century hence the proportion 
of Indians will be greater than now. And we suppose 
half a century hence, that is to say, if Parliament 
agrees to amend the rules relating to the recruitment 
of the Indian Civil Service, and the principle of 50 per 
cent. Indians to 50 per cent Britons, on which recruit¬ 
ment at iiresent is based, is revised, Indians may 
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outnumber Britons in the secretarial! What more is 
wanted? Impatient idealists may argue that half a 
century is a long i>criod of time. It may he a long 
period of time in the ease of western nations. It may 
be ridiculous to expect, say. South Africa to postpone 
the demand for a South African Governor-General to 
1987. But to us Indians, who are believed to think in 
terms of eternity, what is half a century, or even a 
century ? So ^^hat does.it matter if all the new appoint¬ 
ments have gone and will continue to go to Britons, 
and if more of the latter are being, and will continue 
to be, imported? The world has not come to an end. 
‘‘There is no use in being im])atienT\ said the ])hil()so- 
phic Home Member. It was in 19‘28 that the India 
Government, who issued a resolution on the subject, 
gave an assurance that steps would be taken for the 
Indianization of the secretariat. But su])p()sing the 
Government had failed to give effect up till now to 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission, which 
was also appointed in 1928, and favoured ofiicial ad¬ 
vancement, would the members of the Civil service 
have said:—‘There is no use in being iinj)atienC? 1 
wish that the Government of India realised the conse¬ 
quences of their unwise and unjust ])()licy. It is not 
for nothing that extremism has entered through the 
main door, while moderation is being driven out 
through the window. 




PART II 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 

I 

DYARCHY OR PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY. 

IN INDIA* 

Council of State, 

I am writing this note not as one of dissent but to* 
supplement, from the Indian point of view, the obverva- 
tions of my hon’ble colleagues, on the reserved side, 
which are embodied in the despatch on the question of 
a further advance towards provincial autonomy. 
Before doing so, however, I may state that I am in 
full agreement with the views expressed in the despatch, 
except in one instance, noted below, on the various 
remedial measures with a view to remove the mere 
administrative defects from the working of dyarchy. 
That one point of difference between my hon’ble 
colleagues and myself is in regard to the suggestion 
to amend section 67-A of the Government of India 
Act, with reference to the constitution and powers of 
the Council of State. It is not necessary for me to 
refer at length to this particular point, but I am 
strongly of opinion that (whatever defects there may 
be in the constitution and powers of the Council of 
State, from the Government’s point of view) it would 
be a great mistake in the present temper of the people 
to think of conferring upon the Council powers which 
may have the effect of controlling the activities of the 
Assembly. Such powers might have been conferred 

*[A minute, dated 18th July 192i, appended to the 
desptch of the Gouernor-in-Council of Bihar and Orissa, 
in response to the Government of India's letter asking for 
the opinion of the various Provincil Governments on the 
working of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms during the 
first three years {1921-23) of its operation. 
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upon the Council in the Bill itself before its enactment^ 
but just at present, in view of certain recent incidents, 
to which it is not necessary for me to refer in detail, 
there is a considerable volume of advanced public 

opinion against the very existence of the Council of 
State and any attempt, on the part of the Government, 
to invest the Council by means of statutory amendment 
with larger powers of control, is bound to evoke very 
strong opposition and to deepen discontent. For these 
reasons I am in favour of leaving the constitution and 
the powers of the Council of State alone. For the 
rest I am in full agreement with the views expressed 
in the despatch. 

Rules of Business. 

I do not find in the despatch any reference to the 
grievance of the Hon’ble Ministers that “the rules of 
executive business are binding upon the Ministers, 
though made without consulting them.” I am aware 
that it is so because the powder of making the rules, 
for the disposal of the executive business in the 
provinces, is vested, under the Government of India 
Act, in the Governor alone. It would be, however, in 
my opinion, an improvement if the section sanctioning 
the present practice w^ere to be so amended that the 
Governor might share this responsibility with all the 
other members of his Government, so that the rules 
may carry with them the concurrence of all of them, 
or, at any rate, of a majority of them. 

Terms of Reference. 

1 shaW now deal at some length with the views 
propounded in the despatch that “any discussion of 
its merits or demerits (i. e., of dyarchy) is outside the 
terms of reference.” I am not quite satisfied that that 
is so. My reasons are these : In the letter of the Govern¬ 
ment of India (dated the 8th April 1924) initiating 
the enquiry, two passages are quoted from the speeches. 
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made on different dates, by the then Home Member, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey. The extract quoted from the first 
speech ends as follows:—“It may even be—I can say 
nothing as to this—that the enquiry may show that 
some changes are required in the structure of the Act 
in order to rectify definite and ascertained defects 
experienced in actual working.” If I understand this 
passage aright, it would make the scope of enquiry 
quite comprehensive, and its object no less than the 
practical scrapping of the Reform Act itself—if that 
be found necessary, in the last resort. The second 
extract from the speech is couched in more guarded 
language and—if it stood alone—would limit the scope 
of the enquiry to the removal of the defects, if any, 
in the working of the Act through the instrumentality 
of the rule-making power under the Statute, as the 
eiui'uiry “does not extend beyond that scope to the 
amendment of the constitution itself.” But though 
this is so em])hasised in Sir Malcolm Hailey’s second 
speech, I find the following passage appearing in the 
fourth ])aragraph of the Government of India’s letter 
under c{)nsiderati()n : “Efficiency in the working 
of this (Constitution and increased contentment with 
its conditions may be attained either by changes 
in the rules under the Act, or, it may be, by such 
changes in the detailed provisions of the Act as are 
not barred by the limiting considerations above referred 
to,” or- what follows now is very important, to my 
mind—“they may be sought in advance towards a 
further stage of constitutional development.” Then 
after repeating the limitations laid down in the extract 
from Sir Malcolm Hailey’s second speech (quoted 
above), the letter proceeds :—“Those limitations restrict 
the scope of enquiry in this direction, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India desire that any possibility within the 
field may be fully explored.” The two extracts repro¬ 
duced from Sir Malcolm Hailey’s speeches, taken 
along with those I have already quoted from paragraph 
4, left room for doubt as to the precise scope and object 
of the enq'uiry. It was, therefore, that the Central 
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Government themselves issued their communique on 
May 16th, acknowledging that “some doubt appears 
to prevail regarding the precise scope of the enquiry 
into the working of the Government of India Act 
which has been initiated by the Government of India.” 
The communique, therefore, summarised the scope and 
the object of the enquiry as follows : — 

(1) To enquire into the difficulties arising from 

or defects inherent in the working of the 
Government of India Act and the rules 
thereunder. 

(2) To investigate the feasil)ility and desirability 

of securing remedies for such difficulties 
or defects, consistently with the structure, 
policy and purposes of the Act. 

(A) by action taken under the Act and rules, or 
(#B) by such amendments of the Act as ap])ear necessary 
to rectify any administrative imperfections. 

But even the official summary, quoted above, leaves 
the scope and the object of the empiiry a little doubt¬ 
ful. The last clause B of section (2) which suggests 
structural changes in the Act as may ai)i)ear to be 
necessary to rectify any administrative imi)crfections by 
amendme^nts of the Act of 1919 itself, is, to my mind, 
about as vague as the declaration by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in the extract quoted from his first sjieech. 

The Correct Interpretation. 

In this connection it is to be remembered that in 
the second extract, quoted from Sir Malcolm Haileys 
speech, the Home Member declared that he had the 
full authority of His Majesty’s Government in making 
the declaration that he did on that occasion. In this 
view of the matter the speech delivered since, as to 
the scope and the object of the enquiry, by the Prime 
Minister, becomes very important, as indicating what 
is at the back of his mind in having directed it. I, 
therefore, quote below an extract from the Prime 
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Minister’s recent speech in which a pointed reference 
is made to the proposed enquiry. This is what is what 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is reported to have said: “We 
know of the seriohs condition of affairs in India and 
we want to improve it. As Lord Olivier says, without 
equivocation, ‘Dominion Status for India is the idea 
and the ideal of the Labour Government.’ If I may say 
so to our Indian friends: Do your bit for British demo¬ 
cracy : keep your faith in a British Labour Government. 
An enquiry is being held by the Government, whicli 
means that enquiry is to be a serious one. We do not 
mean it to be an expedient for wasting and losing time. 
We mean that the enquiry shall produce results which 
wdll be a basis for consideration of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion, its working and its possibilities, \\hich we hope 
will help Indians to co-operate on the w^ay towards 
the creation of a system which will be self-Government.” 
Now what does it all mean? Does it imply an enquiry 
such as was foreshadowed by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 
his second speech—the amendment of the rules made 
under the Act—or does it imply one on the lines sug¬ 
gested by him in his first speech and also in the fourth 
paragraph of the Government of India’s letter? 
Interpreting the Prime Minister’s observations, as well 
as I can, I am of opinion that what Mr. Macdonald 
intended to convey was that the Committee should 
suggest substantial amendments in the Reforms Act 
itself, so that the results of the enquiry may be “a basis 
for consideration of the Indian Constitution, its w^orking 
and its possibilities” which “may help Indians to 
co-operate in the w^ay tow^ards the creation of a system 
which will be self-Government.” Now I do not 
suppose it can seriously be urged that some mere 
tinkering, or a few modifications in the rules framed 
under the Act, is what was at the back of the Prime 
Minister’s mind w^hen he made the declaration I have 
quoted. Taking, therefore, into consideration the 
various passages and pronouncements referred to above,. 
I think that we should in our reply to the Government 
of India’s letter, keep in view^ the wider possibilities of 
substantial reform leading to Dominion Status for India,. 
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which seem to me to be well within the purview and 
the scope of the enquiry. If we merely confine our¬ 
selves to suggestions about the alterations or amend¬ 
ment of the rules in force, at present, and do not express 
our views on the substantial amendment of the 
constitution itself, we may be letting judgment go by 
default. 

Defects of Dyarchy, 

Leaving aside for the present purely political consi¬ 
derations and confining myself absolutely to the 
inherent administrative defects of the system in force 
in the Provincial Governments, the question is w^hat 
these imperfections and defects are, and the only 
reasonable answ^er is that they are nothing apart from 
the inevitable concomitants of the system of dyarchy 
itself. I had the advantage of some long discussions 
with Mr. Curtis, when he was touring aboht the 
country propounding his scheme of dyarchy, and in 
spite of his being a very persuasive debater, I remained 
unconvinced, and told him candidly that the system he 
was advocating would, if adopted, be found practically 
unworkable, and w^ould fail to achieve its object either 
from the administrative or the political point of view. 
I am, therefore, glad to find myself in agreement with 
my hon’ble colleagues on the merits and demerits of 
dyarchy as the basis of our system; and I desire to 
express my complete concurrence with their important 
observations on the subject to the following effect: — 
•‘There is very little that can be done to smooth the 
working of dyarchy or to eliminate its administrative 
imperfections. Whatever defects exist are inherent in 
the system itself.” I am glad to find myself so far 
in absolute agreement with them. If (as remarked 
by the late Viscount Bryce in his monumental w^ork 
on “The American Commonwealth,” Volume I, page 
357) “the true value of a political contrivance resides 
not in its integrity, but its adaptation to the temper and 
circumstance of the people for whom it is designed,” 
then I have no hesitation in saying that no political 
system could be wmrse adapted to its objects than 
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dyarchy in the provinces of British India. The 
inherent defects of the system of dyarchy are patent 
on the surface. ‘Parliamentary goverments,” says 
Professor Lowell (in his standard work on '‘The 
Government of England,” Volume II, Chapter LYI), 
“avoid deadlocks by making the executive responsible 
to the Legislature.” “Presidential Government,” he 
continues, “limits deadlocks because all the organs of 
the State must alternately submit to a superior tribu¬ 
nal, the electorate of the nation.” But a government 
like that established in almost all the provinces of 
British India—composed of an elected legislature and 
a divided executive, with a Governor at its head armed 
with fairly extensive powers and working one-half ot 
the executive with the aid of a Council appointed by 
His Majesty the King-Emperor and not responsible to 
the legislature, and the other half with the aid of 
Ministers ap|)()inted by himself and responsible to the 
legislature -is not only too coinj)iex and c()m])licated, 
but one which being unknown to constitutional history 
is naturally unwarranted by political ex])erience as a 
satisfactory solution of the ])r<)blein of an efficient 
executive, sufliciently amenable to the control of 
])oj)uIar rei)resentatives. In this connection I may 
(fuote a well known historical incident which seems to 
have bearing on this i)oint. After Akbar had formally 
founded and declared himself the high priest of his 
new religion, “Deen Elahi,” he asked his near relation. 
Raja Man Singh, to join the new church. Man Singh 
said : “Sire, I and all I have are yours. I shall gladly 
obey yours. I shall gladly obey yotir Royal command, 
but if I had my option, I had rather not to do so. If 
Your Majesty had asked me to become a Mussalman, 
I might have understood it, for I understand Hinduism, 
and I understand Islam; but I confess, I do not under¬ 
stand this hybrid creed which Your Majesty has es*^ 
tablished.” As a wise man, Akbar did not press the 
matter further. This incident not only adorns a tale, 
but points a great moral and is, to my mind, apposite 
to the question under consideration. 
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The Political Aspect. 

Looking at the question now from the political 
standpoint, it is not to be wondered at that those 
educated Indians who seek the abolition of dyarchy 
contend that they understand a benevolent despotism— 
such as British Government was in this country till the 
pre-Reform days—and also responsible Government, 
as it obtains in the Dominions of the British Common¬ 
wealth, but they do not and cannot appreciate the 
hybrid system of dyarchy, which is admittedly neither 
the one nor the other. It is useless to reason with 
people who bring to bear upon this question the frame 
of mind suggested by Raja Man Singh in the anecdote 
I have quoted; nor can it be seriously urged that they 
are wrong in taking this view of the matter. In his 
“Government and Parties in Continental Europe’' 
(Volume I, page 103) Professor Lowell, after analysing 
the constitutions of various Continental States, points 
out that the result of his analysis shows that “the 
foundation of Government is faith, not reason.” Now, 
if this be true of the European States, it can be predi¬ 
cated with even greater certainty of Asiatic countries 
and their Governments. I have tried to show above 
that dyarchy is not based on valid reason or warranted 
by the experience of any nation. And as for being able 
to command in its favour the faith of the people, it is 
unfortunately the case that in the opinion of all those 
who have been working the system, dyarchy has com¬ 
pletely forfeited it. This is absolutely clear to me- 
apart from my personal knowledge—from a perusal ot 
the joint note written by His Excellency’s Hon’ble 
Ministers, as also that by the Hon’ble President of the 
Legislative Council. There could not be three men 
of more moderate views in this province than His 
Excellency’s Hon’ble Ministers and the President, and 
yet what is it that they suggest, in substance, in their 
carefully-worded notes? Practically nothing more or 
less than the scrapping of the Act of 1919, or at any 
rate its scheme of dual control being whittled down to 
an absolute minimum* They would leave the bare 
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skeleton or the semblance of dyarchy with but one 
Member of the Executive Council in charge of a few 
departments, but they would let all the others be ad¬ 
ministered by the Ministers. I think, they could 
scarcely have asked for less, if, as I believe, they hold 
the same view of the inherent defects of the system of 
dyarchy itself, as I have expressed above. But it is 
not only they who press this demand. I find from a 
perusal of the opinions submitted that one of the 
Secretaries (on the transferred side)—as noted by the 
Chief Secretary—“would transfer all subjects, except. 
Political and Appointments, if it is necessary to keep 
some reserved subjects under the Act; otherwise he 
would transfer them all.” The Commissioner of the 
Bhagalpur division—as noted by the Chief Secretary— 
“considers that it is not the working of the Act that is 
at fault, and only a radical modification of that Act 
will satisfy its opponents”. These two official opinions, 
expressed by those who as members of the Legislative 
Council have watched the working of dyarchy, go a 
long way in supporting the non-official views expressed 
by the Hon’ble Ministers and the President. Taken 
together they make out a strong case for, at any rate, 
the practical scrapping of dyarchy. For my part, 
I am satisfied in spite of my having given my most 
earnest and careful consideration to the observations of 
my hon’ble colleagues, to which I shall ref^^r later, 
that now that for better or for worse (I can only hope 
for better and not for worse), India has started on the 
road to responsible government, there is no half-day 
house in the Provincial Government, between the old 
system now superseded and full provincial autonomy, 
i.e.y a constitutional Governor and a responsible 
Ministry. It may be that this full political parapherna¬ 
lia may await the next revision of the constitution and 
it may not be considered expedient to established it all 
at once, but there can be no doubt that it is bolind to 
-come in the near future—perhaps sooner than later— 
as much as the result of serious administrative defects 
inherent in dyarchy, as of the pressure of public 
opinion and popular sentiment. In the light of these 
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considerations I do not see my way to differ from the 
views propounded by the Hon’ble Ministers in regard 
to the transfer to the Ministry of all departments of 
the provincial governments other than those adminis¬ 
tered in the Political and the Judicial, namely, the 
control of the police and the jails, and of the adminis¬ 
tration of justice (both civil and criminal) or rather 
of the magistracy and the judiciary, apart from their 
judicial work. 


Will Palliative Do'! 

Adverting to this aspect of the question I find an 
objection formulated in the concluding paragraph of 
the despatch in the following terms:—“Assuming that 
a further step in advance is contemplated, on what 
grounds is this step going to be taken? In order to 
make dyarchy more workable? It is workable now, 
though creakily. The minor remedies suggested above 
may cure a creak or two, but they will affect the larger 
questions in no degree w^hatsoever. The question is, 
are we going to pacify at all cost our clamant critics? 
They will be satisfied with nothing but the disappear¬ 
ance of dyarchy and in its place the substitution of 
what is popularly knowm as provincial autonomy. 
That appears to be the issue which the Government of 
India has to face.” That is, no doubt, so. But even 
assuming, though not admitting, that the scrajiping of 
the Act of 1919 is outside the scope of the reference 
made to us, it cannot be urged that the proposal of the 
Hon’ble Ministers in regard to the transfer to the 
Ministry of the reserved departments other than the 
Political and the Judicial, is beyond the scope of the 
enquiry, since the necessary changes can be brought 
about by amending the statutory rules in force. If we 
once start, however, on the basis of the fact f hat (even 
apart from political considerations) dyarchy as a system 
has such inherent administrative defects in it that they 
cannot be removed by means of mere palliatives, then 
the logical conclusion we are driven to is its abolition, 
as early as possible, and till then minimising, so far as 
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may be, the effects of its admitted imperfections by 
transferring to the Ministers as many departments as 
can be done by means of rules under the Act—while 
maintaining that dual control which is of the essence 
of the system. J 


Moderate Opinion. 

In emi)hasising this aspect of the question I am 
not so much concerned with the attitude of the Non- 
C.o-operators or No-Changers, or even of the Swarajists 
or obstructionists, as with that section of the commu¬ 
nity which is neither the one nor the other. There are 
yet, I believe, in all the provinces, but particularly in 
Bihar, large, stable elements in the population, in all 
classes and sections of the Indian community, who are 
still sincerely loyal to the British connection, who are 
not oblivious of the good that has resulted from it in 
the past, and who have not yet lost complete faith 
in the even more beneficent results likely to ensue 
thereform, to the great advantage of both Britain and 
India, Claiming to be in intimate touch with these 
large, important and influential sections throughout 
Bihar, I can unhesitatingly declare that there is even 
in the ranks of these classes a deep dissatisfaction 
with the system of dyarchy and a complete distrust 
of any advantage likely to accrue from it. 

The Reforms a Failure. 

The fact of the matter is that, judged either from 
the administrative or the political standpoint, the 
Reforms—the most notable feature of which is the 
introduction of dyarchy in the provinces—as empha¬ 
sised by the Hon’ble President of the Legislative 
Council, have caused profound distrust, and far from 
allaying discontent have aggravated the feelings of 
acerbity “because”—as he puts it—“they were much 
below the expectation” and therefore failed “to capture 
the imagination of the people”. Take again the opinion 
of Sir Ali Imam. I reproduce below an extract from 
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the “Times” (London) summarising Sir Ali’s speech at 
a recent meeting held in London:—“The Reforms 
really gave very little power to Indians. It was shadow 
without substance. Indians could, of course, hold 
Ministerial rank but they could be overruled by the 
Governors. It was India’s wish to remain within the 
Empire but unless something be done very soon, it 
would be too late. As Ireland had gained her freedom, 
so would India”. Now Sir Ali Imam has never been 
within a hundred miles of even the old Congress, t(» 
say nothing of the new. He is by no means a clamant 
critic or a political agitator. And yet he is reported 
to have indulged in the strong language I have quoted. 
It would thus be seen that it is not only those who may 
rightly be dubbed as extremists or obstructionists, but 
that even the vast bulk of the moderate, co-operating 
and loyal sections of the people are thoroughly dis¬ 
satisfied with the working of the reformed provincial 
governments. It is not, therefore, to pacify or placate 
the avowed opponents of the present system, but the 
supporters of the administration that I desire tha? 
this momentous question may be settled on lines whicn 
will remove from the public mind the serious discontent 
prevalent throughout the country. For, when all is 
said and done, the fact remains that the avowed oppo¬ 
nents of the Government, at any rate, in this province, 
are a mere handful, compared with the “sturdy loyal 
people” who, though not vociferous, still constitute 
the vast bulk of the body politic, exert a wholesome 
and healthy influence on public affairs, and supply the 
resources which keep the Government so smoothly 
going, on the whole. To attempt to satisfy their 
legitimate aspirations, and to make them more attached 
to the British connection by removing their sense ot 
distrust and dissatisfaction, should be regarded as an 
act of statesmanship and not as yielding to the clamour 
of political agitators, and a sign of weakness, for as 
the late Lord Minto declared, (speaking as Viceroy) 
“only those are really strong who are not afraid of 
being called weak, when the situation and occasion 
demand it.” 
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Face Facts. 

We have to face the admitted fact that dyarchy has 
failed to evoke that “faith” which (on the authority of 
Professor Lowell) is “the foundation of Government” 
even in Western countries—let alone the question of 
its being able to capture the imagination of the poli- 
tically-minded Indians. The only question of practical 
importance before us, therefore, is not to diagnose the 
origin and causes of the present political discontent, 
hut whether we are to stay where we are, or to attempt 
to make such further advance as may be open to us 
to do as result of the enquiry now 'undertaken. To 
answer this question we must take into account the 
many political, economic, educational and social forces 
that are operating in our midst, from day to day, and 
bringing such pressure to bear upon the Government 
as they are bound to do on all civilised administrations. 
These coming upon the heels of those other and 
mightier forces which have followed in the wake of 
the ideals generated by the great war, have made it 
impossible for us to stay where we are. Individuals 
and nations alike are more or less subject to the play 
of forces beyond their control. Perhaps, but for 
the happening of the world-wide war in 1914, the British 
Government might have waited very much longer with¬ 
out making any such declaration as was done by Mr. 
Montagu in August 1917. This is the settled convic¬ 
tion of the vast bulk of educated Indians, and has also 
been expressed by many Europeans and others. Simi¬ 
larly, but for the troubles consequent upon—what may 
be called—the enforced enactment of the Rowlatt Acts, 
-early in 1919, and the very unfortunate and tragic 
incidents in the Punjab a little later, the Reform Act 
passed in that year might have fairly satisfied the poli¬ 
tical aspirations of the educated Indians, till the 
promised first Parliamentary revision. But in the 
face of the stern realities, these are now but idle 
speculations, and it seems to me to be too late to think 
of these might-have-beens in considering the problem. 
I have to differ from my hon’ble colleagues in the view 
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expressed by them about the moderate section of the 
public men. They say : —‘Moderate politicians have 
felt compelled to join in the demand for an advance, 
hoping perhaps that Government will make even a small 
step forward, something that wil help them to meet the 
reproaches of the extremist school.” That there may be 
some people, even in this province, who may come under 
this category, I shall be the last person to deny or dis¬ 
pute—for, I have learnt by experience the unwisdom of 
generalising about matters Indian—but speaking for the 
vast bulk of the moderate people, as I knew them, I 
think, I am right in what I have stated at some length 
-above that even they are completely dissatisfied with 
dyarchy and distrust its results in our administration. 
There could not be a more convincing proof of it than 
the extract quoted above from the speech of Sir Ali 
Imam. 


So Intermediate Course, 

Coming now to the answer which my hon’ble col¬ 
leagues are prepared to give to the demand for further 
advance as the result of the present enquiry, namely, 
that there is no substantial advance to be made in the 
only direction in which the rules Under the Act might 
be considered to have left an ojjen door, they concede 
that Forest might be transferred to the Ministers fas is 
already the case in Bombay and Burma) and so perhaps 
Ihe Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department. 
But I agree that the transfer to the Ministers of these 
two departments only would “conciliate nobody and 
would almost pass unnoticed or at least unacknow¬ 
ledged.” The net result is that my hon’ble colleagues 
fail to find some intermediate course between the pre¬ 
servation of the status quo and the advent of the Statu¬ 
tory Commission. My hon’ble colleagues’ arguments 
seem to me to amount to this : Forest and Irrigation 
canot be transferred at present to Ministers because 
they are intimately connected with the land revenue 
administration system on the reserved side; nor can 
finance, so long as the other departments administered 
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at present on the reserved side continue to remain 
under the Governor-in-Council. In other words, the 
working of all the departments on the reserved side 
is so inter-dependent that no transfer of any one of them 
to the Ministers is possible, in my hon’ble colleagues’ 
opinion, piece-meal. But this is precisely the line of 
argument which is adopted by the opponents of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. They contend that 
you cannot split up vertically a Government which, to 
be efficient and effective, must work as an indivisible 
whole, and that the transfer to the control of Ministers 
of any one department would lead to the weakness, if 
not the disintegration of the provincial governments. 
In this Province the Government of Sir Edward Gait 
put forth before the Functions Committee of 1918 a 
most strenuous opposition to the transfer of higher 
Education to the Ministry. But that Committee accept¬ 
ed the popular view and directed the transfer, in spite 
of the attitude of the then local Government. Now 
the Education Department has been for more than 
three years controlled by an hon’ble Minister, and 
judging from the fact that his services have received 
appreciation, I think, I am justified in concluding that 
his administration of the Education I)e])artnient has 
been a success, in spite of all apprehensions at the 
time when the proposal was under consideration. 

But to get back to the main issue, it seems to me 
that the argument of inter-dependence of the various 
departments of the Government on the reserved side, 
and the consequent impossibility of any further 
transfer to the Ministry (if accei)ted), would justify 
the immediate transfer to the Ministers of all the 
reserved departments. For, what is the contention 
for the abolition of dyarchy? Is it not that the execu¬ 
tive authority in the body politic is a unified political 
entity which cannot be split up vertically, all its 
departments and activities being inter-dependent, so 
that you cannot divide it under two or more sets of 
executive—each responsible to a different master—and 
yet expect them to work, in spile of their lateral 
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character, effectively, and run the machine smoothly? 
But, howsoever, indefensible from the constitutional 
standpoint, this very system is at work in our midst, 
and those, therefore, who seek its abolition naturally 
contend that it is anamolous and illogical and should 
be done away with, or at any rate, have its defects and 
imperfections appreciably minimised by vesting the 
control of all the departments—except the Political 
and the Judicial—in the Ministry acting under a 
constitutional Governor. There seems to me to be 
much force in this contention, and it is in this view of 
the matter that 1 suj)])ort the i)roj)osa) of the Hon'ble 
Ministers, for the transfer to the Ministry of all the 
departments on the reserved side, excei)t the Political 
and Judicial, for, in this case the e\ils inherent in 
dyarchy would be to a large extent minimised-- 
scotched, if not killed. 

Transfer of Depurinienfs. 

In the light of my own three years’ personal 
experience of the departments with which 1 am con¬ 
nected, I can say, with confidence, that the transfer of 
the Irrigation Department to the ^^lnisters will be a 
great improvement from the administrative jioint of 
view as it will bring the working of the entire Public 
Works Department under one control. As regards the 
transfer of the land revenue administration to the 
Ministers, I naturally express my opinion with great 
diffidence, in view of the strong ojiposition on the part 
of my hon’ble colleagues to this proposal. But it 
seems to me that their apprehensions are unjustifiable 
when I find that the administration of the Excise 
Department, which yields in this province ever so 
much more than the land revenue, and is in the present 
temper of the people a thankless task, has been placed 
under the control of the Ministers. 

The Finance Department. 

In regard to the Finance Department my hon’ble 
colleagues are aware that even in this province (where 
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Ministers have publicly declared in the Legislative 
Council that they have received from the Finance 
Department all that they wanted for carrying out their 
schemes), the public have remained highly dissatisfied. 
with the present arrangement under which a Member 
of the Executive Council alone can be in charge of 
the Finance Department, and I find that the Hon’ble 
Ministers themselves have pressed this point in their 
note as follows :—^“The imjiotence of the Ministers 
have been much more aggravated by placing them com- 
l)letely under the control of the Finance Department, 
as appears from Rule 37 of the Devolution Rules. For 
instance, the Finance Department in dealing with a 
Ilian of building advises the knocking down of a portion 
of the building, which may be absolutely necessary. 
It also similarly advises appointment of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons where the services of Assistant Surgeons 
are needed. We would not dispute the right to offer 
reasonable advice on the part of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment in regard to schemes to new expenditure, but the 
Finance Department should not have such wide powers 
as it has at present.” Speaking from my experience 
oi the Finance Department, I do not think that its 
working in its relation to the Ministers’ proposals or, 
for the matter of that with those of any other member 
of the Government in charge of a spending department 
- goes beyond that of the British Treasury in the 
matter of examining proposals administratively sanc¬ 
tioned by any member of the Government. But what in 
Britain is not usually resented on account of the long 
constitutional traditions of public life and the ripe 
political experience of public men, has led in our 
lirovincial governments to perpetual bickering and 
friction between the Ministers and the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. It is urged that the Provincial Finance Member 
practically nullifies by his refusal the Ministers’ 
administrative sanction for their projects, and that he 
thus virtually exercises a power of veto over the 
Ministers proposals and policy, while technically acting 
quite correctly, as only a Finance Member can exercise 
legitimate treasury control. It is also urged that the 


Ministers’ appeals to the Governor are ineffecthe 
against the Finance Department. This question has 
been strongly agitated of late by various ex-Ministers 
and notably by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Since His 
Excellency the Governor was pleased to place me in 
charge of the financial portfolio, my connection with 
the Department has been the subject of many comments 
in the press of the country and a point has been made 
that 1 am in charge of a department, the portfolio of 
which I would have been disqualified to hold had I 
been a Minister. I quote below a short paragraph 
from a recent editorial in “The Leader” bearing upon 
this subject:—“The rule that finance must always be 
in charge of a member of the Executive Council and 
never of a Minister, is equally absurd and unjustified 
and it is not sanctioned by any provision of the 
Government of India Act. In Bihar the Finance 
Member of the Executive Council is the Hon’blc Mr. 
S. Sinha—the only Indian Member of the Executive 
Council anywhere in India who holds the privileged 
])osition. If Mr. Sinha had been a Minister he would 
not have been eligible for the position. What an 
incongruity! Nor, so far as fitness goes, is Mr. Sinha 
the one swallow that does not make a summer. There 
are in all the provinces others like him, as Mr. Sinha 
will be the first man to admit. And is the financial 
administration of Bihar less efficient than, for example, 
of the United Provinces? Prejudice is the only 
explanation of the present rule.” 

There seems to me to be, on the face of it, some 
force in the objections urged against the present system 
which (under the rules made under the Act) makes it 
obligatory that the Member of the Government in 
charge of the financial portfolio shall be necessarily an 
Executive Councillor and not a Minister. I am not 
satisfied that there is any special advantage in retain¬ 
ing this rule. I have no apprehension that a Minister, 
if in charge of the Finance Department, would be un¬ 
willing to spend the requisite amount for the mainten¬ 
ance of law' and order or the administration of justice. 
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/, therefore, see no insuperable objection to the transfer 
of the Finance Department to the Ministry, or, at any 
rate, so amending the rule that it may be possible for 
a Minister also to hold the portfolio of finance. 

Question of Security. 

It is often said against the demand for further 
enlargement of the Ministerial responsibilities that the 
transfer of any more reserved departments to the 
Ministers would clash with that criterion of security 
which is fundamental for India’s jirogress. Now, it 
would be idle to deny that the Government already 
established in the i)rovinces or that which is likely to 
come into existence in future, may not be as strong 
and as efficient as was the pre-Reform British govern¬ 
ment in this country. But my view is quite clear on 
the point that it having been rightly or wrongly declared 
by the King in Parliament and embodied in the ])re- 
amble to the Go\'erninent of India Act, 1919, that the 
form of iirovincial governments is to be ultimately a 
constitutional Governor and a resjionsible Ministry, it is 
idle now to contend against the widening of the powers 
of the Ministers, on the ground of any prospective 
apprehension of comparative insecurity. In a matter 
like this one can but hope that our Ministers may be 
strong enough to maintain law and order. It is to 
avoid any too rapid changes and to avert the chances 
of any prospective insecurity, that I have come to the 
conclusion that the Political and the Judicial Depart¬ 
ments should continue to be in charge of the Service 
Member of the Executive Council (till the next Parlia¬ 
mentary Revision), the rest of the departments Under 
reserved control at present, being transferred to the 
Ministers from now, so as to give them wider scope for 
administrative experience and qualify" them to under¬ 
take full Ministerial responsibilities for all the depart¬ 
ments in due course. 

Provincial Autonomy. 

J find, however, in the despatch very serious objec¬ 
tions urged by my hon’ble colleagues against this 
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proposal. It is declared in paragraph 25 that to any 
such halfway house the Governor-m-Couneil is unhesi¬ 
tatingly opposed, briefly for two reasons. These are 
stated to be that ‘it is not a workable administrative 
proposition secondly, it will absolutely fail to achieve 
it (the object in view).” It is, further, stated in para- 
gra)>h 29 that “in the opinion of the Governor-in-Council 
the ])ro])osition has only to be stated with its inevitable 
implications to demonstrate its administrati\ e futility. 
It cannot last a year in practical working." 'fhc same 
pai'iigraph ends as follows:—“If dyarchy is to persist 
at all the limits of permissible division were jiractically 
reached at the outset.” Taking these jiassages together, 

I gather, that in the opinion of my hon’lile colleagues 
there is no via media between retaining dyarchy as if 
subsists at present and its supersession by complete 
provincial autonomy. That I am not wrong in my view 
is borne out by paragra])h 28 of the desjiatch in ^^hich 
it is stated that “the true issue lies between the conces¬ 
sion or refusal of the changes which the term jirovincial 
autonomy connotes”. For iny ])art, I was under the 
im])ression that (as laid down in the preamble to the 
Government of India Act, 1919) res])onsible govern¬ 
ment was to be worked uj) to, both in the jirovincial 
and in the central governments, by means of successive 
stages, and it was in this view of the matter that I have 
developed and elaborated my arguments at some length 
above, by suggesting that the next step between the 
subsisting arrangement in the provinces and comiilete 
provincial autonomy should be the transfer to the 
Ministers of all the departments now being administered 
on the reserved side, with the exception of those known 
in Secretariat parlance as Judicial and Political. And 
I must state that it never occurred to me that “the 
limits of permissible division were i)ractically reached” 
when the Act came into force in 1919. Now that may 
or may not be so technically. But in view of the 
opinion expressed by my hon’blc colleagues that any 
further transfer of departments, administered on the 
reserved side, to the control of the Ministers will be 
found so unworkable as to produce a deadlock in the 
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whole machinery of the Government in a year’s time, 
the question as to whether any such transfer is admis¬ 
sible or permissible becomes but an academic one. 
Assuming, however, the correctness of the view pro- 
pounded in the despatch that it would be inexpedient 
and unwise to transfer any more departments to the 
Ministers, the conclusion we are then nathrally driven 
to, is that there should be a supersession of the present 
system in the provinces by complete provincial auto¬ 
nomy. My hon’ble colleagues though accepting it as 
the inevitable logical conclusion of their own argu¬ 
ments, decline to dischss this question on the ground 
that “it falls outside the terms of the present reference” 
and as such “the Governor-in-Council expresses no 
opinion” on it. In my opinion, however, this aspect 
of the (pieslion is not excluded from the reference 
made to us, and is within the purview of the scope and 
the object of the enquiry. 1 lind it stated in paragraph 
24, that in the opinion of my hon’ble colleagues them¬ 
selves it is the demand for complete provincial 
autonomy “which is, in fact, the origin of the enquiry 
now in i)r()ces.” That being so, I think I am fuly 
within my rights in expressing my o])inion on this 
aspect of the question. For my i)art, as stated above, 
I am in favour of the extension of the powers of the 
Ministers on the lines mentioned in this note, leaving 
it to the working of time to bring about provincial 
autonomy, in due course. But I am not prepared to 
dissent from the opinion of my hon’ble colleagues (who 
as veteran administrators are in a better position than 
myself to judge of administrative possibilities and 
difficulties) that my proposal, if carried out, would 
bring about a deadlock in a year’s time. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, I have no alternative but to suggest that 
the present system in the provinces be superseded by 
the establishment of complete provincial autonomy 
which alone seems to be the true solution of the 
difficulty. 
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DYARCHY IN INDIAN PROVINCES IN THEORY AND* 
PRACTICE^ 

Introductory. 

I am grateful to the authorities of the East India 
Association for permitting me to bring up for discussion 
to-day the subject of “Dyarchy"’ in theory and practice 
in the nine major provincial Governments in British 
India. The exi)ression of my sense of gratefulness 
is by no means conventional, as it is well known that 
this old-established Association of Indians and Anglo- 
Indians—using the latter term in its classical sense— 
tries to do good to India in various ways, one amongst 
which is avoiding, so far as possible, subjects which 
are of too contentious a character, and the discussion 
of which is likely to evoke acute differences and lead to 
acerbity of feeling. Now, it must he frankly admitted 
that, in the nature of things, intimately connected as 
it is with the question of constitutional reforms in 
India, a survey of Dyarchy in theory and i)ractice—even 
from the i)urely administrative standpoint, such as I 
l)rop()se making—is bound to be more or less controver¬ 
sial. But in my humble opinion even contentious 
Indian questions may he discussed with advantage, 
provided the discussion is carried on in temperate 
language and free from the taint of partisanship, and 
if only those who may take part in the discussion will 
constantly keep in view the main object of this Asso¬ 
ciation, which is that of bettering the condition of India 
by affording a common platform for the exchange of 
views, freely and frankly, to persons interested in 
the welfare of that great country. It is actuated by 
this ideal that I shall attempt to discuss the problem of 
Dyarchy, not from the political but the administrative 

paper read before the East India Association, London, 
on 3rd October 1927, and debMed upon on that date and: 
also on the 17th October, to which further debate was 
adfoiirned. 
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standpoint. If I may be permitted a personal 
reference, it is to say that I may claim to have seen the 
or king of Dyarchy in a major province not only from 
without, but also from within, for a longer period 
than any other Indian non-official, since it fell to my 
lot to have watched it, both as President of the Legis¬ 
lative Council in Bihar and Orissa, and also as Finance 
Member of the Government of that jirovince, for more 
that five years, that, too, during the tenure of office 
of four Governors—two permanent and two officiating. 
But 1 am aware that the subject in a large one, and its 
adequate treatment would require time and space 
which we have not at our disposal. I shall, therefore, 
try to make this survey suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. 


The '^Statutory Commission.'’ 

The Government of India Act, 191 a—as amended 
by subseciuent Acts, notably the Reform Act of 1919 
is divided into twelve parts, of which only one (Pait 
VI-A) consists of but one section (84a). But this part 
of only one section is perhaps the most important from 
the point of view of those interested in the development 
on sound lines of the Indian constitution. I make, 
therefore, no apology for quoting the almost entire text 
of this section, as I have found that its terms are not 
iinoften forgotten by many of those who discuss the 
question of Indian reforms. It runs as follows : “At 
the expiration of ten years after the passing ol the 
Government of India Act, 1919, the Secretary of State, 
with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament, 
shall submit for the approval of His Majesty the names 
of persons to act as a Commission for the purpose of 
inquiring into the working of the system of government, 
the growth of education, and the development of repre¬ 
sentative institutions in British India, and matters 
connected therewith, and the Commission shall report 
as to whether, and to what extent, it is desirable to 
establish the principle of responsible government, or to 
extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible 
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government then existing therein, including the ques¬ 
tion whether the establishment of second chambers of 
file local legislature is or is not desirable The Com¬ 
mission shall also inquire into and rejiort on any other 
matter affecting British India and the provinces which 
may be referred to the Commission by His Majesty.” 

The terms of the section quoted above make abun¬ 
dantly clear the importance of the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion, in view of the nature of the work which will have 
tu be done by that body. It may be said, in brief, that 
the future political destiny of India will probably 
depend on the result of the Commission’s investiga¬ 
tions and recommendation, as embodied in their Report. 
As the personnel of the Commission has not yet been 
announced, it may be permissible to exjiress the hope 
that, when appointed, it will be found to have been so 
constituted as will command the confidence of all the 
classes in India whose interests or aspirations are likely 
to be affected by its deliberations.’" It is also in the 
hope that my satcment and the discussion on it may, 
to some extent, enable the Commission, whenever 
appointed, to appreciate the inherent difficulties of the 
present situation in India, as the result of the many 
serious administrative defects brought to light in the 
practice, during the last seven years, of the system 
of Dyarchy in the Governments of the major Indian 
Provinces, that I have ventured to take up the time of 
East India Association. 

The "'Old System/" 

As administrative problems and political develop¬ 
ments cannot be dealt with as if they were inscribed 
on tabula rasa, it seems to me necessary to advert, 
howsoever briefly, to the system of government which 
obtained in British India before the Reforms were 
introduced, at the beginging of 1921. I am not going 
to ])resent an historical sketch of the origin and the 


^This expectation was by no means realized. 
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growth of the administrali\e and political sj stem which 
had come to exist in British India, culminating in the 
consHtutional changes associated with the names of 
Lord Morley and Lord Minto. My object is to indicate— 
on authorities which cannot be assailed on the ground 
of any anti-government feeling—the defects which were 
found in the British Indian administration as it then 
existed—defects not only from the point of view of the 
thinking and politically-minded classes in India, but 
also from that of those (whether British or Indian) who 
would favour a liberal and progressive constitution for 
that country, in the interest of the British Common¬ 
wealth as a whole. To begin with the authoritative 
declaration made with the imprimatur of the Secretary 
of State for India, we find the following statement in 
the Material and Moral Progress Report of India for 
1924-25, presented to Parliament and issued as a Blue- 
book in 1926: — 

“Unlike other countries in which the permanent 
ofiicials are controlled by Ministers, the administrators 
of India not merely execute a policy, they also initiate 
it. For many decades the Indian Civil Service was 
not only an administration, but it was also a govern¬ 
ment.” 

I may next invite attention, as bearing on the same 
subject, to the statement of an ex-Prime Minister of 
Great Britain~-the Right Hon’ble Ramsay Macdonald. 
After studying the British Indian system in the course 
of several visit to India—during one of which (1913-14) 
he traversed the whole country as a Member of 
the Royal Commission on the Public Service—this is 
how Mr. Macdonald described the system of govern¬ 
ment in British India in his book called “The Govern¬ 
ment of India,” which was issued in 1915: 

“The Indian Civil Service is more than a collection 
of individuals. It is a bureaucracy with a corporate 
life, a machine, a freemasonry. It moulds the raw 
recurit into own image. It has to work as a whole. 
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Many officers become wheels in a mechanism working 
by rule and regulation, (and) the machine reduces its 
parts to mechanisms, (Thus) the machine of Govern¬ 
ment has become a thing apart, and by separating itself 
from the organic life of India, it has over-emphasized 
the fact that India is ruled by foreigners.Secre¬ 

tariats become all-powerful; not a sparrow falls but is 
recorded, reported, and re-recorded, docketed, initialled 
and minuted; not a suggestion emanates from below 
but is regarded with suspicion or hostility as some¬ 
thing of a foreign origin : not a thing is done without 
involving the whole machine in the doing of it. Then, 
it is the Government on one side and the i)eople on the 
other. Such is both the mechanism and psychology of 
the Service, and the one cannot be separated from the 
other. All this is unhealthy, is bad government, cannot 
last.” 

I shall quote one more passage -taken from the 
editorial cohimns of a well-known Anglo-Indian daily, 
issued from Allahabad—the Pioneer. This is how^ this 
journal (which is generally and ])erhaps not unjustly 
regarded as the spokeman, in the press of India, of the 
official hierachy) sketched the British Indian adminis¬ 
trative system as it obtained on the eve of the introduc¬ 
tion of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms in 1921. Said 
the Pioneer: “The most perfect system of administra¬ 
tion which the world has ever seen has come to be 
regarded by many—and an increasing number—as a 
topheavy bureaucratic hierarchy, Byzantine in method 
if not in spirit, detached from practical conditions, 
mechanical and doctrinaire.” No wonder, if after this, 
an enthusiast for Indian Reform like the late Mr. 
Montagu characterized, in the course of a speech deli¬ 
vered in 1917 in the House of Commons, the system 
of government that then obtained in British India as 
^‘wooden and antediluvian.” 

I have no desire to multiply such extracts, for those 
already brought together from aruthoritative and un¬ 
impeachable sources clearly establish a consensus of 
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weighty opinion as to the nature of the administrative 
system that obtained in British India till 1920. It was 
run—and run very efficiently—by the Indian Civil 
Service, from their own point of view as to what was 
good for India, but it was clearly one in which even the 
educated, thinking, and politically-minded classes had 
no lot or part. The latter could perhaps partially 
influence the administration, but could not either con¬ 
trol or direct the policy of the Government. I myself 
was for more than one term an elected member of the 
old Imperial Legislative Council, in which the elected 
element was overborne by the nominees of the Gover¬ 
nor-General, and in which, therefore, howsoever much 
reason and argument might be—according to us—on 
our side, the strength of voting was always against us. 
Even if wc had i)ossessed much greater influence, it 
would not have been a sound system, since it is a well- 
known political maxim that influence is not government* 
The Morely-Minto scheme thus did not afford a sound 
basis for the steady development of the Indian 
constitution towards the establishment of resi^onsible 
government. 

S(fine Results of the "'Old System.'' 

The results to the credit or the discredit of the “old 
system" are to be found stated in a large number oi 
books: in fact, the literature on the subject is over¬ 
whelmingly voluminous. Eminent Anglo-Indian 
officials like Sir John Strachey and Sir George (Jiesney 
set forth their conclusions, from the official standpoint, 
in works which arc justly regarded as classical: while 
the non-oflicial standpoint has also found adecjuate ex- 
jiression in the works of a number of British and 
Indian publicists of whom Messrs. Digby. Xaoroji, 
and Dutt are well known. My object is not to rake up 
to-day this age-old controversy, as it will serve no 
useful purpose, the old system having been modified 
for better or worse. The truth very probably in this 
matter—as in many others—is to be found somewhere 
between the two opposed sets of opinions. No sensible 
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Indian can justly withhold his appreciation of the 
great work done by the British services in India in 
evolving a stable system of administration in that 
country (out of the disruption which prevailed therein 
in the eighteenth and the earlier part of the nineteenth 
centuries), in establishing law and order on a footing 
which may compare favourably with the conditions in 
many Western countries, in introducing means of 
communication like railways, telegraphs, and those 
other paraphernalia of modern civilization which we 
naturally associate with an efficient and advanced 
system of administration. All this may and must be 
freely and frankly conceded. But when we come to 
consider in these days the results achieved by any 
Government, we cannot confine our attention merely 
to the blessings of peace and order, or the benefits 
brought in their train by courts or communications. 
We have naturally to look to other things as well for 
forming a just estimate, and these are the economic 
condition of the people, their resources, their fighting 
strength against famines and the ravages caused by 
epidemics, as also their position in the sphere of edu¬ 
cation, the educational facilities open to them, and, 
above all, the share they enjoy in moulding and direct¬ 
ing the policy of their Government. It is the universal 
opinion of educated Indians that highly efficient as the 
British Government in India has been as an adminis¬ 
trative machinery, it has not been sufficiently responsive 
in these higher spheres of activities, which are of even 
more vital interest to the well-being of the people than 
the mere maintenance of law and order, or the 
administration of justice by courts manned by com¬ 
petent officers. No living Indian is more distinguished 
than the Rt. Hon’ble Lord Sinha alike for his keen 
.perception of and deep insight into the realities of 
Indian life, as also for his appreciation of the benefits 
conferred by British rule on India. Yet this is what 
he stated to a representative of the Manchester Guardian 
only last July : “Great progress has been made in many 
directions. But—for there is a but—there is so much 
leeway sUll to be made up. I am speaking for my owoi. 
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jorovince of Bengal. The poverty there is appalling, 
aivd the health of the people is so bad that disease. 

Ignorance, and poverty would seem to be the lot to 

which we are born . To a large extent it may be 

the people’s own fault .I recognize that progress 

must be gradual and slow having regard to our limita¬ 
tions, but cannot help thinking at the same time that 
hitherto the Government has been content to keep law 
and order, and there has not been strenuous endeavour 
to better the lot of the people that I feel there would 

have been if the people had been your own.The 

fact remains that material progress has been very slow. 
It does not seem to me—speaking again for Bengal—- 
that the people are in any way better off to-day than 
they were, say, thirty, or even fifty years ago.” What 
Lord Sinha has said of Bengal is, in the opinion of 
educated Indians, generally applicable to the condition 
of the other provinces as well. Now, if this view of the 
material progress of India under British rule be accep¬ 
ted as fairly correct, it is easy to understand the anxiety 
of British statesmen to so modify the old system as to 
make it more mindful of the pressing needs and 
requirements of the people, and more responsive to 
their material welfare and moral progress. Hence—I 
take it—the memorable declaration by the then Secre¬ 
tary of State (the late Rt. Hon’ble E. S. Montagu) in 
August 1917, as representing the \iew of the Coalition 
'Government (or, in other words, of the leaders of all 
the great political parties in Britain) which is now, in 
more carefully worded language, embodied in the 
Preamble to the Government of India Amendment Act 
of 1919, and to which I shall have to refer hereafter. 

The ^'New System.'’ 

The new system introduced to set right the inherent 
defects of the old was primarily by application to the 
major provincial administrations in British India 
(numbering nine) of the principle known by the word 
^Dyarchy.” Under it the provincial administration is 
divided into two halves—called the reserved and the 
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transferred—the former being administered by the 
“Governor-in-Council” and the latter by the “Governor- 
in-Ministry.” As, except to those wtio may be 
with the present-day administrati\ e conditions in 
India, these two expressions and what they stand for 
are likely to be vague, I may explain this system in a 
few words. The reserved half of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment is administered by the Governor and his Executive 
Council, the members of which, like the Governor 
himself, are appointed by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, and who, as such, are naturally responsible to 
the King in Parliament. The transferred half, on the 
other hand, is administered by the Governor working 
with his Ministry, the members of which are chosen by 
himself from amongst the elected members of the 
Provincial Legislature, and who are. as such, in theory 
responsible to that body. The reserved half, generally 
si)eaking, are in charge of law and order -namely, 
the recruitment and control of the executive and the 
judicial services, as also of the police, the administra¬ 
tion of justice, land revenue, irrigation, and some other 
departments, particularly that of the whole financial 
system. The transferred half, broadly i)ut, administer 
what arc called the ‘nation-building dejiartments”— 
agriculture, education, local self-government, industries 
and the excise department, besides some others not so 
important. Except for three years in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces (due to their Legislatures having 
refused to vote the Ministers’ salaries) this system has 
now been in operation in nine of the major provinces 
of British India since January 1921. Its merits and 
demerits, as disclosed, in its working, during the last 
seven years are, in the main, the subject of my address. 

I may premise by saying that public opinion, not 
only Indian but British as well, seems to be almost 
unanimous that Dyarchy has few merits, if any, but 
that its demerits are unfortunately so great as to render 
it not only unworkable but practically useless as a 
means of qualifying Indians to fit them “for the gradual 
■development of self-governing institutions with a view 
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to the progressive realization of responsible government 
in British India as an integral part of the Empire,’^ 
which was the raison d'etre of the Reform Act of 1919^ 
as expressly declared in the words I have quoted from 
its Preamble. I shall quote in support of this view 
the opinions expressed—no. not by the poor Ministers 
themselves, who may be charged with a hankering after 
greater powers—but by eminent British statesmen and 
Anglo-Indian administrators, as also leading British 
and Indian non-officials, whose credit cannot justly be 
impeached on the scope of being influenced by any 
anti-Government feeling. I shall quote a few authori¬ 
ties only. 


Some Opinions an 'Dyarchy." 

Speaking in the House of Lords, this is how the 
present Secretary of State for India, the Rt. Hon’ble the 
ELarl of Birkenhead, expressed himself on the subject 
under consideration : “I myself was always very dis¬ 
trustful of the dyarchical principle. It seems to me to 
savour of a kind of pedantic and hide-bound constitu¬ 
tion, to which Anglo-Saxon communities have not 
generally responded, and which in my anticipation was 
unlikely to make a successful appeal to a community 
(the Indian) whose political ideals were so largely 
derived from Anglo-Saxon models.” 

Dealing with the same subject in an earlier debate 
in the House of Lords, the late Lord Curzon—who was 
not unjustly regarded as a great authority on the 
official view of matters Indian—delivered himself in the 
following terms : “I abominate the system of Dyarchy, 
but when the Committee of your Lordship’s House 
decided to recommend it, because they said they could 
not find another alternative, I bowed my head and 
acquiesced.” 

Lord Ronaldshay—who, as Governor of Bengal, had 
great opportunities for watching the working of the sys¬ 
tem in that province—has recorded his view of Dyarchy 
as follows: “It (Dyarchy) was certainly a novel type of 
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Camarilla, a sort of political Siamese twins with the 
Governor as the umbilical link holding them together. 
Like the two-headed eagle of Byzantium, it looked East 
and West—the Ministry to the Indian Legislature, the 
Executive Council to Westminister and Whitehall.” It 
is a “complicated constitutional machine, admittedly 
a makeshift of a purely trausitional character,” and 
“the dyarchic Government thus resembled the famous 
founder of Janiculum, so conveniently dowered with 
two faces, the better to look forward while maintaining 
an eye upon what lay behind.” 

Only the other day (Se])tember 16, 1927), in the 
course of an article contributed by him to a London 
evening })apGr, Sir Reginald Craddock referred to what 
he calls “the strange expedient of Dyarchy” as a “hy¬ 
brid system,” which “cannot continue,” as “no country 
or province can be successfully governed by two 
independent Cabinets.” That is exactly the Indian 
view. 

In 1925 the Government of India published the 
opinions they had obtained from the various Provincial 
Governments on the working of Dyarchy. These were 
sought for the benefit of the members of the Muddiman 
Reforms Enquiry Committee, which had been appointed 
to investigate the working of the new system. The two 
most notable opinions in the Report were those express¬ 
ed by His Excellency Sir William Marris—the Governor 
of Agra and Oudh—and Sir Henry Wheeler, ex-Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa. Sir William Marris—who, as the 
Reforms Secretary, had much to do with Dyarchy— 
recorded his view of it as follows: “Dyar- 
‘chy is obviously a cumbrous, complex, con¬ 
fused system, having no logical basis, rooted in com¬ 
promise, and defensible only as a transitional 
expedient. The difficulties and defects inherent in 
the scheme are quite incurable by mere alterations of 
the Act or the rules. There is no half-way house 

between the present and a new constitution.Con- 

•cessions which fall short of comnlete nrovineinl 
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nomy will . secure neither stability nor 

contentment.” Sir Henry Wheeler’s view of Dyar¬ 
chy—which was concurred in by Sir Hugh Mc¬ 
Pherson, the then Civilian Executive Councillor— 
was recorded in the following terms: “There 

is very little that can be done to smooth 
the working of Dyarchy or to eliminate the different 
administrative imperfections. Whatever defects exist 

are inherent in the system itself.It is workable 

now, though creakily. The few minor remedies may 
cure a creak or two, but they will affect the larger 
questions in no degree whatever.” 

These official testimonies from some of the leading 
British statesmen and eminent Anglo-Indian adminis¬ 
trators speak for themselves, and I have no desire to 
mar their effect by making any comments. But I think 
I may usefully supplement them by quoting two non¬ 
official opinions—one from a British and the other 
from an Indian source. Mr. E. Villiers (who twice re¬ 
presented the European constituency in the Bengal 
Legislative Council) issued last year a statement as to* 
why he would not offer himself for re-election. In this 
occur the following passages which bear upon the point 


under 

discussion 

“I 

hold them 

(the 

Re- 

forms) 

to be 

wrong 

in practice, 

since. 

if 

we are 

going 

to carry out the 

policy 

of 


teaching India how to rule herself with the maximum 
of efficiency and at the minimum of cost, if we are to 
teach her a sense of ‘political responsibility,’ we are 
going the wrong way to do it. Instead of teaching her 
responsibility we are teaching her irresponsibility. 
Until the Reforms are recast, until they are applied to 
the provinces as separate states, until such subjects as 
are “transferred’ ((no matter how small or how Unim¬ 
portant these may be) are transferred lock, stock, and 
barrel, uninterfered with by Governor and uninfluenced 
by the Government votes in the Councils, until all this 
is done (even given that the principle of democracy is 
right for India) I see no hope for the success of the 
Reforms. In these circumstances, then, feeling as I do* 
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strongly on the question, I do not think that I can any 
longer serve your interests or the interests of the Pro¬ 
vince to advantage.” 

Last, but not least, I shall quote the view of an 
eminent Indian, Sir Ali Imam, who justly enjoys a 
reputation for moderation and political sanity, which 
we naturally associate with one who as an ex-Law 
Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
and as an ex-High Court Judge, has held the highest 
offices under the Crown, both on the executive and the 
Judicial sides. In the course of a speech delivered in 
this country in 1924, this is what Sir Ali Imam said : 
“The transferred departments are in the hands of 
Ministers who are supposed to be responsible to the 
House. But while all the appearance of democracy is 
there, it is a shell without the kernel. The Minister 
has to run his departments, but he must have a perma¬ 
nent Secretary over whom he has no control. If the 
Minister wants anything to be done, the Secretary can 
go beyond him to the Governor, and the latter can 
overrule the Minister, The result is that although the 
Minister is said to be responsible to the House, he has 
to carry out the orders of the Governor. The danger 
lies in this that a form has been given to the constitu¬ 
tion but without the substance.” That is 
putting in the mildest terms what is felt to be 
true by every thinking Indian. There seems to be 
thus a consensus of weighty opinion on the inherent 
defects of Dyarchy as a principle of administration. 

Dyarchy in Principle. 

I shall give later some details of the system in 
practice (as opposed to the theory on which it is based),, 
but before doing so, I may briefly advert to the theory 
itself. Now, the principle or theory underlying 
Dyarchy seems to be the assumption that it is practi¬ 
cable to divide a Government vertically and to place the 
administration of each such divided part, or group of 
parts, under more than one executive unit, each res- 
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ponsible to a different sovereign power—as in the 
present instance the Governor-in-Council to the King 
in Parliament for the reserved-half, and the Governor- 
in-Ministry to the Provincial Legislature for the trans¬ 
ferred halt But I venture to say that such an 
assumption is not at all warranted either by history 
or the political experience of any of the nations 
amongst whom popular or responsible government has 
ever obtained. On the contrary, all knowledge and 
experience point conclusively to the fact that a 
Government worth the name—whether despotic or 
responsible—must alw^ays be one organic entity, and 
not split up vertically into so many parts—each part 
of it responsible to a different sovereign authority. 
This very important consideration w^as particularly 
emphasized in a despatch of the Government ot 
Bombay, who writing in 1918—when the Reforms 
were under consideration—adverted to this 

very important aspect of the question in 

the following, so to say, prophetic words: 
“Practically all proposals of importance put for¬ 
ward by the Minister in charge of any of the depart¬ 
ments suggested for transfer will involve a reference 
to the authorities in charge of the reserved depart¬ 
ments. There are few, if any, subjects on which the 
functions of the two sections of the Government would 
not overlap; consequently it will be seldom possible 
in the case of a transferred subject for a Minister to 
dispense with a reference to the departments 
concerned with reserved subjects.” In other 

words. Government departments are in the 
nature of things interdependent and, therefore, consti¬ 
tute an indivisible unit and they cannot be split up 
into parts or groups and placed under different control¬ 
ling agencies without rendering the administrative 
machinery wholly unworkable. That any attempt at 
an artificial division is thus bound to recoil on the 
whole system is brought into strong relief in the evi¬ 
dence of the many Ministers who were examined by the 
Muddiman Reforms Enquiry Committee. It need not 
surprise ope, therefore, that the theory itself on which 
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Dyarchy has been based being politically unsound and 
unwarranted by administrative experience, the new' 
system has not only failed to give satisfaction either 
to the administrators or the people, but has been a 
potent cause of bitterness and strife in the country, 
between the Government and the politically-minded 
classes, in particular. 

The Governor in Ministry 

The most notable feature of Dyarchy is the intro¬ 
duction of a Ministry,acting with the Governor in the 
administration of the transferred departments. It is 
this system which has provoked the greatest contro¬ 
versy on the ground that under it, as it actually obtains 
in practice, the Minister has no individuality of his 
own, nor is he realy responsible to the Legislature, but is 
merely a mandatory of the Governor. Now% we know' 
from experience that in the working of all human 
institutions, much depends not on the constitution but 
upon the personalities administering the system, and 
so, even as things are at present, there is no reason to 
apprehend that a really qualified and strong Minister— 
if one such be selected by the Governor—would be but 
a phonographic automaton of his nominator. Making 
allowance for it, however, the fact remains that, speak¬ 
ing broadly, Governors have so far perferred to choose 
safe rather than strong men, and the Ministers have 
but held sway over the administeration because there 
has not yet been sufficient time for the formation of 
strong political parties to oppose the Ministers, who 
are supported by the official and non-official nomi¬ 
nees of the Governor in the Legislative Councils. Apart 
from this, the system has been so worked as to have 
been incapable of evoking any enthusiasm for the 
Ministers or the Ministry. To refer to some matters 
to which yet great importance is attached in India : 
the Ministers occupy in popular estimation a distinctly 
inferior status as members of the Government. The 
reasons for such a view' but lie on the surface. Unlike 
the Governor and the Executive Councillors, the 
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Ministers are not servants of the Crown' but are the 
nominees of the Governor. Again, they suffer in 
comparison with their colleagues of the Executive 
Council in some other respects also. The latter take 
official precedence over the Ministers. The newest 
Executive Councillor is thus senior to the oldest 
Minister. The Ministers are precluded under the law 
from being nominated by the Governor as Vice- 
President, and so are not qualified to s'ucceed him as 
temporary Governor during periods of vacancy arising 
suddenly, or by the Governor’s going on leave. The 
Vice-Presidentship is under the law^ reserved for 
a member of the Executive Council. Again, in some 
of the provinces. Ministers, who have been successful 
in ingratiating themselves into the good books of the 
Governor, have been “elevated,” in due course, to the 
Executive Council—a practice which is bound to pro¬ 
duce a demoralizing effect on the Ministry. All these 
factors have come to brand the Ministry with the 
stamp of inferiority as compared with the Executive 
Council. 

When the less advanced Indian asks one why 
power is vested in the Legislative Council to omit or 
reduce the salary of the Ministers but not of the Exe 
cutive Councillors, it is not difficult to make him un¬ 
derstand it on the ground of constitutional usage and 
the Ministers’ theoretical responsibility to the Legis¬ 
lature. But the other defferences pointed out above— 
as also the fact that a Minister is not at present quali¬ 
fied to be in charge of the Finance department— 
naturally seem incomprehensible, since there seems to 
him no justification for them. Thus these restrictions 
and limitations have stamped the Ministry in the 
opinion of the general public in India as the inferior 
half of the Provincial Government. 

But far more important than any of these is the 
fact that the Indian Constitution does not at present 
openly acknowledge the great constitutional principle' 
of joint ministerial responsibility, nor has it so far 
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obtained in any Province in practice, as the result of 
convention. Curiously the wording of the section 
dealing with this subject in the Government of India 
Act (52, cl. 3) is such as to leave no manner of doubt 
that it contemplates the establishment of joint minis¬ 
terial responsibility. It is as follows: “In relation 
to transferred subjects the Governor shall be guided 
by the advice of his Ministers—unless he sees sufli- 
cient reason to dissent from their opinion.’* Now, the 
use of the words “Ministers” and “their” goes, I 
submit, to support the view I have propounded. 
Unfortunately, in the absence so far of judicial inter¬ 
pretation by a competent tribunal, all Governors seem 
to have taken the view that this clause does not con¬ 
template what is known in constitutional law as “joint 
ministerial responsibility.” The result is that this 
very important clause has been rendered a dead letter 
by the action taken by the Governors, who have framed 
rules of executive business in a way so as to be enabled 
to deal separately with each Minister and practically 
to make him thus subservient to his will. It is to this 
undesirable aspect of the situation that Sir Ali Imam 
referred when—in the words quoted by me above- -he 
spoke of the Governor overruling the Minister, and of 
Dyarchy having but the appearance of democracy but 
being really a shell without the kernel. When it is 
kept in view that the principle of joint ministerial res¬ 
ponsibility is the bedrock of popular or responsible 
government, so much so that it finds a distinct place 
and is specifically affirmed in every constitution estab¬ 
lished during the last two centuries—not excluding 
that of the present Republic of Turkey—its practical 
absence from the Indian constitution is obviously a 
grave and serious defect, detracting to a large extent 
from the position of the Ministers, as also from the 
Ministry as a training ground for educated Indians to 
qualify themselves for enlarged powers and higher 
public responsibilities. It is to be hoped that the atten¬ 
tion of the Statutory Commission would be drawn to 
this constitutional anomaly and that they would sug¬ 
gest means for setting it right; otherwise we shall 
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continue to have Ministries without joint ministerial 
responsibility, which is admittedly a contradiction in 
terms- 

Another almost insuperable difficulty affecting 
the administration of the transferred departments is 
the division of the subjects under the control of the 
reserved and the ministerial sides. For the reason 
stated above-—^namely, that Government is an indivi¬ 
sible organic entity, which cannot be split up into parts 
and be yet properly administered—there is experienced 
almost daily difficulty by the Ministers in executing 
their policy in the departments under their control. 
Now, it must be so because the division of departments 
effected is absolutely arbitrary; and in fact it could 
not be otherwise. This is a matter on which the 
Ministers are—not unjustly—constantly and continu¬ 
ously harping. I shall quote here the words of Sir 
K. V. Reddi— a Minister in Madras—from a statement 
made by him in 1923. This is what he said: 
“I am Minister of Development minus Forests, and 
you all know^ that development depends a good deal on 
Forests. I arn Minister of Industries without Facto¬ 
ries. which are a reserved subject, and Industries 
without Factories are unimaginable. I am Minister 
of Agriculture minus Irrigation. You can understand 
what that means. How can Agriculture be carried on 
extensively without Irrigation, in the hands of those 
who are responsible for it. is rather hard to realize. 
I am also Minister of Industries without Electricity, 
which is also a reserved subject. The subjects of 
Labour and Boilers are also reserved. But these, after 
^11, are some only of the defects^of the Reform 
scheme.’* 

Similarly, the senior Minister in Bihar 
and Orissa (Sir Muhammad Fakhruddin) spoke 
in the Legislative Councils, in 1927, as follows: 
“The classification of transferred subjects is se¬ 
riously defective. There is no reason why you should 
5 give the Minister Agriculture without Irrigation. Why 
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should you give him the administration of the spending 
department without any control over Finance? Without 
purse others consider me as if I am simply a clerk to 
prepare a certain scheme, and after the scheme is ready 
the Finance Department is entitled to knock it down 
on the ground of w^ant of funds. What happened this 
year? I had a scheme ready costing several lakhs of 
rupees for recurring and non-recurring expenditure. 
But I could not get money.” 

These are striking comments from responsible 
Ministers of two Provincial Governments and tell their 
own tale. But the point raised by the Bihar and Orissa 
Minister in regard to the administration of the Finance 
Department—to which I have already referred above— 
is one of very great constitutional importance. There 
is no prohibition in the Government of India Act 
against the appointment of a Minister as Unance Mem¬ 
ber, but it has been so embodied in one of the Devolu¬ 
tion Rules. There seems to me no justification for 
any such restriction. There are at present in two pro¬ 
vinces Indian Executive Councillors in charge of the 
Finance Portfolio, and there is absolutely no reason 
to apprehend that equally qualified Indians arc not 
likely to be available in the ranks of the Ministers. The 
restriction imposed upon the latter is, therefore, inex¬ 
pedient, as it not only acts as an irritant, but also 
prevents the Ministers from obtaining experience of the 
working of the financial machinery, and enables them 
to say that the rigid control of the Finance Department 
interferes with their executing successfully their policy 
in w’hat are called the “nation-building” departments, 

I could point out a large number of other equally 
grave defects and serious limitations in the constitu¬ 
tion and convention of Dyarchy, especially as it affect 
the Ministers and the Ministry, but the few points to 
which I have referred already will, I feel sure, satisfy 
impartial critics that it is impossible to expect any 
?ood and useful results to accrue from so grossly de¬ 
fective an institution as that of the Ministry ‘under 
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Dyarchy. As a distinguished Anglo Indian administra¬ 
tor—a retired Civilian member of the Governor 
General’s Executive Council—said to me the other day: 
‘Tt redounds greatly to the credit of the educated 
Indians that they should have managed to run success¬ 
fully for seven years, in seven out of nine major 
provinces, so inherently defective a system as that of 
Dyarchic Ministry.” 

The Executive Council. 

I shall now deal with the composition, the re¬ 
recruitment and the constitution of the Executive 
•Council, the nature of its work and how it is done under 
the system of Dyarchy. Curiously this important 
subject has not attracted the attention it deserves, and 
all the interest displayed so far has centred round the 
Ministry, probably because it is a novelty. But it must 
bo borne in mind that although the administration of 
the nation-building departments by the Ministers and 
their theoretical responsibility to the Legislature are, 
in a sense, important aspects of our ])resent-day cons¬ 
titution, nevertheless it is the Governor and his Exe¬ 
cutive Council who—as responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order, the administration of justice, and the 
control of the financial machinery—constitute beyond 
all doubt the more important half of the Provincial 
Executive. So long as the Executive Council lasts as 
a part of the Provincial Executive, its constitution and 
personnel should naturally deserve serious considera¬ 
tion. As such I make no apology for adverting to 
some important aspects relating to the Executive 
Council. As regards its composition, it is as heteroge¬ 
nous as it can be, especially in contrast with the Minis¬ 
try. The latter comprises men chosen from amongst 
the elected members of the Provincial Legislature, and 
ns their salaries are votable by that body, the Governor 
has to select those who are fairly well educated and 
who may be expected to enjoy the confidence of their 
fellow-legislators for a fair measure of ability and also 
reputation for character. No such considerations, 
however, necessarily prevail in the selection of the non- 
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official Indian members of the Executive Council, since 
neither in theory nor in practice are its members 
amenable to the control of the Legislature. The total 
strength of the Executive Council is four in Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras, and two in all the other provinces 
where Dyarchy obtains, and of these half the number 
is practically reserved for members of the Civil Service. 
It must be frankly stated that Indian public opinion is 
unanimous that, even in the selection of the Civilian 
Executive Councillors, there have been many appoint¬ 
ments which were open to grave objection. The grie¬ 
vance is that, admitting that higher ai)pointments need 
not necessarily go by seniority. Civilians who are 
believed to be of liberal and progressive views are 
passed over in favour of those known to be diehards or 
reactionaries. But it is in the selection of the Indian 
Executive Councillors—who by reason of convention 
have to be non-officials—that the Indian public have 
much to object to. This matter was agitated even in 
the course of the enquiry conducted by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford with a view to formulating their 
proposals for the Reforms. Strong exception was taken 
before them to the appointments which had been made 
till then from the ranks of Indian non-officials, and the 
subject is discussed by the two eminent authors in 
their report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
issued in 1918. On })ages 103-4 it is stated: 
“We are aware that in past the nominations made 
to the Executives have not always given satisfaction. 
There has been a disposition to regard the men appoint¬ 
ed as chosen because they are safe and not likely to 
give the Government trouble; and, if Legislature and 
Executive are to work smoothly together, it is, we 
agree, necessary to make appointments, which com¬ 
mand confidence and ensure efficiency and ability.” 

Again, dealing with their proposed cons¬ 
titution for the Executive Council under the 
Dyarchy they state their views as follows: — 
“It should be open to the Governor to recommend 
whom (for amongst the Indian non-officials) he wishes. 
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In making his nominations, the Governor should he free 
to take into considerations the names of persons who 
had won distinction whether in the Legislative Council 
or any other field.” 

The two passages taken together can leave no 
doubt as to the class of persons amongst Indian non^ 
officials from whom Executive Councillors should be 
preferably appointed. Put shortly, they imply that 
those should be chosen who—to q'uote the memorable 
words of the late Queen-Empress Victoria’s famous 
proclamation of 1858—by their integrity, ability, and 
character may be qualified to discharge their duty suc¬ 
cessfully as occupants of the exalted office of members 
of Government on the reserved side, the more so as their 
colleagues would be men who had received their train¬ 
ing as administrators either in British public life, or 
in the Indian Civil Service. It is the settled convction 
of the thinking classes of India that many of the 
appointments made of Indians to the Executive 
Councils, even in recent years, will not stand this test, 
and that the selections were made from amongst men 
who were believed to be “safe” rather than qualified. 
The appointment of such persons naturally brings into 
lurid light Dyarchy in practice even to a larger extent 
than would otherwise have been the case. Thus in 
reply to interpellations it was not long ago elicited in 
a legislative Council that while the Indian Executive 
Councillor in that province was pompously dubbed as 
the “Home Member,” and was naturally believed to be 
in charge, as such, of the Political and Appointment 
Departments, the main work of the Appointment 
department—that of appointing, posting, and transfer¬ 
ring the officers—was entrusted by the Governor not to 
him—the “Home Member’s—but to his Civilian col¬ 
league in charge of other departments. Any comment 
on the situation so revealed would be an act of superer¬ 
ogation. One can but express the hope that this sys¬ 
tem which has not unnaturally brought discredit on 
the Government on the reserved side—if-i may indulge 
in an Irishism—“in future wdll be a thing of the past.”“ 
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I may add that I have not cited an isolated instance, 
but that such instances can easily be multiplied. 

By far the greatest defect in the constitution on 
the reserved side is the highly anomalous arrangement 
under which the Governor and his Executive Council 
are expected to carry on the administration of the de¬ 
partments under their control, and also to enact legis¬ 
lation and to pilot the budget in the Legislative 
Council, depending all the time not on a majority of 
votes but on the good sense of the elected members 
who, so to say, constitute the Opposition ' The total 
strength at the disposal of the Governor-in-Council in 
any province is barely more than one-fourth of the 
total number of the Legislative Councillors. For ins¬ 
tance, in Bihar and Orissa the total strength of the 
Legislatures is 103, while that of the Governor’s nomi¬ 
nees (taking both officials and non-officials) is, I think, 
twenty-seven, besides the two Executive Councillors 
who sit ex-officio. And it is with the aid of these 
twenty-nine votes, at the highest, that the Governor- 
in-Council in this province is ex])ected to do his 
work successfully in a Legislative Chamber, about 
three-fourths of the members of which constitute 
the Opposition. Such a system of parliamentary 
government is foreign to all conceptions of a sound 
polity. No Prime Minister, who knows his business, 
would be able to carry on administration or legislation 
in any legislative body on such terms. And yet it is 
this very strange feat that the Governor-in-Council is 
expected to perform successfully under the system of 
Dyarchy! In the circumstances, one need not be sur¬ 
prised if there has to be much manipulation, a good 
deal of wire-pulling, and no little “moral suasion” 
brought to bear on the non-official members to cast 
their votes on the side of the Government. So far as 
the administration of or legislation dealing with the 
transferred departments is concerned, there is the 
obviously sound theory—howsoever unattainable it may 
Be in practice i:t present—that the Ministers must 
TO!eive the support of their party. But the Governor* 
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in-Council, not being amenable to the control of the 
Legislature, cannot depend upon any party in the 
House, except only the Governor’s nominees. Unless, 
therefore, a large number of non-officials can be secured 
to support the acts and the policy of the Governor-in- 
Council, no work can be carried on, and the adminis¬ 
tration of the reserved side must come to a standstill. 
By reason of such serious defect in the Constitution, 
the Governor-in-Council is naturally driven to resort 
to methods for securing votes from non-official mem¬ 
bers which are not unoften open to grave objection, 
and which have generally a highly demoralizing effect 
both on the Government on the reserved side, as alsn 
on the non-officials who are its habitual supporters. 
These facts are so obvious as to require no further 
exposition. 


The Governor under Dijarchij 

From whal 1 have said above it would be clear that 
the Governor administering Dyarchy—either with the 
aid of the Executive Council on the reserved side or 
with that of his INIinislers on the transferred—is not 
what we understand by the term “constitutional 
Governor.” His powers under the law are large and 
extensive—some may think, dangerously so. To begin 
with, he alone of all the members of the Provincial 
Government is vested with the power of framing rules 
for the carrying on of the business of Government on 
which the working of the whole system hinges. Sec¬ 
tion 49 (clause 2) vests the Governor alone with powers 
to “make rules and orders for the more convenient 
transaction of business in his Executive Council and 
with his Ministers.” The result of the rules framed 
under the terms of this section is that the priciple of 
joint ministerial responsibility—so clearly enunciated 
in the section quoted above- -has been practically 
abrogated and the Ministers are overruled frequently 
and the Executive Councillors -especially the many 
‘safe” ones—made subservient to the Go’»ernoT*s will. 
When, for instance, the point was raised in a Legisla- 
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tion Council, as to the reason why the work of the 
Indian “Home Member” was done by his Civilian 
colleague—to which I have referred above—the answer 
given by the latter on behalf of the Governor was that 
the transaction of official business was a domestic con¬ 
cern of the Government! True, but it did not seem to 
have struck the Civilian Member that if he alone could 
do both his own work and that of his Indian colleague, 
it is obviously a waste of public funds to retain the 
latter at a high salary—that too in a poor country like 
India. Such are the inherent difficulties one is natu¬ 
rally faced with when taking up an untenable position 
in defence of Dyarchy in practice. 

To take but one more example of the extensive 
powers vested in the Governor under Dyarchy. After 
the enactment of the Indian Civil Services Act of 1925, 
the Governor of a province directed that his tour ex¬ 
penses, which had been till then s'umbitted to the vote 
of the Legislature, should not be so done. Accord¬ 
ingly the Finance Department in ])reparing the next 
budget removed the amount of this item from the 
votable to the non-votable list. As the law stands, 
the action of the Governor was legally correct and 
justifiable. But after the budget was passed, a mem¬ 
ber of the Legislative Council applied in the High Court 
of the Province for a writ of mandamus against the- 
Governor and the Finance Member. The point was 
argued at the Bar before a full Bench of the Court. 

In the result, the learned Judges rightly dismissed 
the application, holding that the Governor was, under 
the law, fully within his rights in doing what he had 
done, and that no application or suit could lie against 
him for his having counselled or done anything or 
ordered anything to be done in his official capacity. 
The law, as stated by their lordships, must be accepted 
as correct. But I cite a short passage from the com¬ 
ments on this case of one of the leading Indian journals, 
of a province other than the one concerned, to indicate 
the Indian view of the powers of a Governor under 
Dyarchy. Wrote the Tribune of Lahore: “There are 
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two and only two forms of check on the Indian Exe¬ 
cutive which can prevent it from acting arbitrarily oi 
despotically. One is that exercised in and by Parlia¬ 
ment. The other is that exercised by courts of law. 
In the present case parliamentary check admittedly 
does not exist, and now one of the highest tribunals in 
the country has told us that the courts, too, have no 
jurisdiction in the matter. Who can say after this 
that autocracy has finally disappeared from our midst, 
and that we live under a constitutional Government?” 

But while the powers of the Governor are obvious¬ 
ly large and arbitrary, he is unduly protected of all the 
members of Government. The Executive Councillors 
and the Ministers sit in the Legislative Council and 
have to defend not only their individual official acts, 
but also those of the GcAernment as a whole. But the 
liivot of the Provincial Government, the Governor, who 
is entrenched at the Government House, outside the 
Legislative Council, and who moves from there the 
whole manchinery of administration, is declared by law 
and rules to be absolutely immune from any criticism 
in the Legislature, or even from his name being refer¬ 
red to therein in his official capacity. In other words, 
he is treated on the same footing as a constitutional 
sovereign^—^be it a King or a President—who is declared 
immune from parliamentary criticism on the ground 
that as the head of the Executive he but follows the 
advice of his Ministers, who sit in the Legislature to 
defend their policy and the advice tendered by them 
to the constitutional head of the State. But siich an 
assumption is absolutely unwarranted by the facts and 
the circumstances relating to Dyarchy in practice in the 
nine major provinces of British India. The law and the 
rules obtaining therein have made the Governor the 
most powerful member of the Provincial Government. 
It is he who runs the whole machinery of administra¬ 
tion, both on the reserved and the transferred sides, and 
who also directs and controls the work of the Legisla¬ 
ture by having vested in him the powers of ultimately 
disallowing or overruling interpellations, motions, re- 
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solutions, and private legislation. And yet in spite of 
it all, he is treated in law and in fact as if he were but 
a constitutional Governor! The facts stated above in 
regard to the extensive powers vested in and wielded 
by the Governor go to show the baselessness of such an 
assumx)tion. Far from that being the case, the fact is 
(as I have pointed out above) that even his colleagues 
in the Government—either on the reserved or the 
transferred side—have no voice in that very imjjortant 
function of a Government, the power to make i^ules for 
the convenient transaction of business. Clearly, then, 
an amendment is called for, not only of Section 49, 
dealing with the rule-making powers of the Governor, 
but also of the j)rovisions under which his acts and 
orders cannot be discussed or even referred to in the 
Legislature. Fither the Governor’s acts or orders 
should be made amenable to the Legislature, or—if that 
be considered undersirable or inexpedient—the Gover¬ 
nor should become a constitutional Governor, depend¬ 
ent on the advice of the Ministry, who alone should be 
responsible to the Legislature. 

The Long and Short of It. 

Such are but some of the striking and salient fea¬ 
tures of Dyarchy, both in theory and practice. The 
system has been found, both in i)rinciple and practice, 
to be full of grave defects and serious limitations, and 
it is not surprising that it has not appealed to Indian 
imagination. In his “Government and Parties in Con¬ 
tinental hhirope” (volume I page 103) that distinguished 
authority. Professor Lowell, after analyzing the consti¬ 
tutions of various Continental States, remarks that the 
result of his analysis shows that “the foundation of 
government is faith, not reason,” and this view is 
obviously even more applicable to the Governments of 
Eastern rather than Western countries, and can be 
predicated with even greater certainty of Asiatic 
countries and their Governments rather than those of 
Europe, or of those derived from or based on European 
models. But that is not all. For, “If” (as remarked 
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by the late Viscount Bryce in his monumental work on 
^‘The American Commonwealth,” volume I page 357) 
*‘the true value of a political contrivance resides not in 
its integrity, but its adaptation to the temper and cir 
iiumstance of the people for whom it is designed,” then 
there can be no hesitation in saying that no political 
system could be worse adapted to the objects the 
authors of the scheme had in view than Dyarchy in the 
provinces of British India, as its inherent defects 
are patent on the surface, both in the theory on which 
it is based and also in practice. 

But there are other important political considera¬ 
tions bearing upon the subject under discussion. ‘ Par¬ 
liamentary Government,” says Professor Lowell (in his 
standard work on “The Government of England.” 
volume 11. chanter LVI). “avoids deadlocks by making 
the Executive responsible to the Legislature.” “Presi¬ 
dential Government.” he continues, “limits deadlocks, 
because all the organs of the State must alternately 
submit to a superior tribunal, the electorate of the 
nation.” But a Government like that established in 
all the major provinces of British India, composed of 
an elected Legislature and a divided Executive, with a 
Governor at its head armed with extensive powers and 
working one-half of the Government with the aid of an 
Executive Council appointed by the Crown and not res¬ 
ponsible to the Legislature, and the other half with the 
aid of Ministers appointed by himself and responsible to 
the Legislature, is a system not only too complex and 
complicated, but one which bring unknown to constitu¬ 
tional history, is naturally unwarranted by political 
experience as a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
an efficient Executive, sufficiently amenable to the 
control of popular representatives. As for its being 
able to command the “faith” of the Indian people, it 
Is unfortunately but too true (and for reasons stated 
above there is nothing surprising in it) that in the 
opinion of all those who have worked the system, 
whether officials or non-officials, Indians or Europeans, 
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Dyarchy has completely forfeited any claim to ailegi 
ance. 


The Remedy : Provincial Autonomy. 

Before discussing the question of a proper remedy 
for the present state of affairs in the provinces of Bri¬ 
tish India, I v;oiild like to remark that, as f(>resha- 
dowed by me in the opening part of my address, I 
have tried my best t() survey and discuss the problem 
purely from the administrative and not from the poli¬ 
tical standpoint. I have not referred to the abstraci: 
right of all peoples in general, or of those of India in 
particular, to rule themselves, or to the especial difii- 
culties that may be said to exist in India in giving the 
people Home Rule, because these would be political 
rather than administrative considerations. My attemi)! 
has been to show that the King in Parliament^—the 
highest Sovereign body in the British Commonwealth 
—having declared his will in the Preamble to the Re¬ 
form Act of 1919 that its object was “the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view 
to the progressive realization of responsible government 
in British India,“ that object has not only not been 
achieved, but is not likely to be achieved at any time 
through the medium of the system of Dyarchy . Now% 
if this view be correct, the question of some construc¬ 
tive measure becomes at once an important one, and 
it is to this point that I shall refer before bringing this 
address to a close. 

At one time, with a shorter experience of Dyarchy, 
in practice I thought that the best course would be to 
transfer, from time to time, additional departments 
to the charge of Ministers, till they came to possess 
complete control over the provincial administration. 
This was the view I held as late as 1924, and expressed 
it in the minute which I wrote for the information of 
the Muddiman Reforms Enquiry Committee. But the 
discussions which I then had the advantage of having 
with m^^ two colleagues in the Government on the 
Tesei i side—the Governor and the Senior Executive 
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Councillor—satisfied me that the remedy proposed by 
me would probably be worse, than the disease itself, 
and I was thus led to accept the conclusion suggested 
by my colleagues—though they were n(^t ])rej)ared to 
recommend its adoption at that time on the ground 
that it went beyond the piirvoew of the enquiry then 
undertaken—namely, that provincial autonomy could 
be the only solution of the problem facing us. Thus, 
in this irnjiortant matter, I tried lo he more cautious 
than my colleagues of the Indian Civil Service, but 
finding that my view was declared to oe imtenalde 
and imjiracticable by administrators like Sir William 
Marris and Sir Henry Wheeler—who deprecated setting 
up a half-way house—I was driven, on a more careful 
consideration, to accept their view that there was no 
uia media between the present system and provincial 
autonomy. This is not only the view of the two ex¬ 
perienced Anglo-Indian administrators, quoted above, 
who may justly be credited with an intimate knowledge 
of Dyarchy in jiractice, but also that a another xAnglo- 
Indian authority—namely. Sir Michael O’Dwj^er. Con¬ 
cluding an article on ‘Tndian Politics and Economics’" 
in the issue of the Edinburgh Review for July 1927, 
and after pointing out what according lo him are very 
serious obstacles to constitutional progress in British 
India, Sir Michael says that if and when an Indian 
nation has come into existence, “we can then ask 
Indians to co-operate with us in the development of 
self-government in its only practical form- z.c.. provin¬ 
cial autonomy.” So that is evidently the one practical 
solution of the problem with which we are confronted, 
and the inevitable conclusion logically forced upon us 
is that, whenever the present system is to be superseded, 
it can only be by the adoption of provincial autonomy— 
f.c., by a system in which the Executive is composed 
of a constitutional Governor and a Ministry responsible 
to the Legislature. 

A Rejoinder to Criticis^ms. 

Through the courtesy of the Secretary of the East 
India Association, I have received a copy of the report 
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of the discussion on my paper on Dyarchy, at the 
adjourned meeting on the 17th October, when I was 
on the high seas on my way back to India. I am 
desired to send in a reply not to exceed one thousand 
words, though the report of the debate itself covers no 
less than 18 pages of closely printed matter I In the 
circumstances, I cannot help feeling that it would have 
been but fair to me to have arranged for the debate on 
the date on which I read my paper, and not adjourned 
it to a date when I could not be present to reply effec¬ 
tively. Readers of my rej^ly will, 1 trust, kindly kee[) 
in mind the disadvantage I am thus j)laced under, and 
will make due allowance for my inability to meet all 
the points urged by my critics. For the sr.me reason 
and certainly through no lack of courtesy—1 shall 
confine my reply to the observations of the Chairman 
(Sir Patrick Fagan) and only those others i mongst 
the debaters wiio have had actual experience as 
administrators of the working of Dyarchy. 

I need not devote much space to the speech of the 
Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, as he agreed with me in 
the main, and differed from me but on minor matters. 
As a member of the Government of Bengal (both before 
and after the introduction of Dyarchy) his views are 
entitled to weight and consideration and it is gratifying 
to me to find that he substantially confirmed my view. 
He rightly said that both he and I “know’ for a fact 
that” our “conclusion regarding the working of Dyar¬ 
chy were practically the same”—namely, “that Pro¬ 
vincial autonomy was perhaps the only remedy.” I 
am quite content to leave it at that. It seems a pity 
that none of the speakers at the adjourned debate 
cared to notice the significance of the valued support 
I had received from the Maharajdhiraja on my main 
contention. 

Similarly, it is a source of great satisfaction to 
nie to find that though an experienced administrator 
like Sir Patrick Fagan started by “reprobating” me 
(in the legal sense by saying that the “root and branch 
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condemnation which the author of the paper expressed 
had not been altogether borne out,” he more than 
“approbated” my views in the same breath by declar¬ 
ing as follows :—“Dyarchy appears to attempt to do 
what is in essence an impossibility.” This was pre¬ 
cisely my own contention. I need quote him no 
further, as his own words following those I have 
reproduced) amount, I subiiiit, to an even stronger 
condemnation of Dyarch^^ than may be justly said of 
my statement. The only other comment I may permit 
myself to make is with reference to Sir Patrick’s com¬ 
plaint that I had siiggsted as remedy “provincial 
autonomy” which “rather vague expression is not ex¬ 
plained”. I regret I cannot plead guilty, for the last 
words of my address were a definition of this very 
phrase as “a system in which the Executive is com¬ 
posed of a constitutional Governor and a Ministry 
responsible to the Legislature.” I submit that this 
statement of the principle underlying provincial 
autonomy makes its meaning as clear as my command 
of English enables me to do. 

Dr. Paranjpye’s observations seem to me to be, on 
the whole, of so nebulous a character that I find it 
rather difficult to deal with them in the short space at 
iny disposal. He emphasised that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform (even though afflicted with Dyar¬ 
chy) is better than what it superseded—namely, the 
Morley-Minto constitution. I myself hold that view and 
have expressed it unambiguously in the paper under 
discussion. Nor did I ever suggest, or could do so, 
that we should go back to the old constitution, merely 
because it was impossible to work Dyarchy. All this 
is, I submit, what lawyers call “raising a false issue”— 
just to draw a red herring across the trail and thus 
cloud the main issue. But Dr. Paranjpye while he 
“did not entirely agree in all” that 1 said “as regards 
the difficulties of the system” had the fairness to 
admit—for which I am grateful—that “of co\irse, the 
difficulties theoretically were there.” I’hat is ah 
admission to which I attach great weight and value 
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as Dr. Paranjpye having been bimself a Minister has 
had practical experience of the inherent defects of 
Dyarchy. But when it comes to the practice of it, he 
seems not quite disposed to agree with me, though here 
again he is not direct and specific in his statements, 
but takes shelter behind the specious plea that the 
smooth working of ihe system “depended upon the 
personality of the Governor and the Minister and also 
perhaps upon the ])ersonality of the Secretary as t(* 
who was to be top-dog in all this tr(m))le and fight.” 
Well, to a learned Brahmin like Dr. Paranjpye, immer¬ 
sed in beautific beautitiide, the spectacle of each of 
the three contending parties struggling to Ih' “lop-dog” 
in the provincial administralion U)n th ‘ [lansferred 
side) may cause no worry and may not upset his 
equilibrium, But his declaration (just quoteii) 
amounts m my opinion to the strongest condemnation 
of the system in practice, as he lays down as its con¬ 
dition precedent an ideal state of alTairs, \vhich is not 
likely to be realized in this work-a-day world—namely, 
the Governor (Brahma,) the Minister (Vishnu), and 
the Secretary (Siva), all three working harmoniousiy, 
when as a matter of fact each of them—according to 
Dr. Paranjdpye himself- is but struggling to be “to])- 
dog” of the sho\v! 

I shall now turn to the longest criticism of my 
:)aper and also (in a sense) the most important, that 
iffered by Sir Henry Wheeler. Sir Henry kindly 
icknowledged my “able assistance” during the more 
han four years that wc worked together as colleagues. 
Vhile conveying to him my sense of profound gratcful- 
less for it, I may add that of the many things I learnt 
s the result of my close association with him, not the 
?ast important was that, in public discussions, hard 
rords break no boner, and that, therefore, it is best 
ither to avoid them, or, at any rate, to be temperate in 
ne’s language. That I have taken this lesson to heart 
nd tried to benefit by it, is evidenced by my paper 
T Dyarchy having been “passed” by the Literary 
ommittee of the East India Association, as being one 
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which—in the words of Sir Louis Dane—was “written 
in a most admirable and temperate spirit/’ and in 
which “there is nothing which need give rise to any¬ 
thing in the nature of acrimonious discussion.” It has^ 
therefore, come as a rather disagreeable surprise to me 
to find that Sir Henry in his criticisms of my paper 
was disposed to be at times not only intemperate in his 
language, but also unchivalrouis enough to formulate 
some unfounded charges in the absence of the accused, 
to which he could not, therefore, reply at the time; 
nor can he do so aderjuately now in the very restricted 
space at his disposal. He charged me with having 
fallen a victim to the use of “a catch phrase (“Dyarchy 
must go,”—which I had never used!) borrowed from 
English iiolitics in the way that catch words and 
])hrases travelled round the world,” with having “en¬ 
tirely misrepresented” the position of the Secretary 
under Dyarchy, with having depicted the Governor as 
an “ogre of the piece,” with having stated “that Minis¬ 
ters were daily overruled” and (to omit several other 
similar accusations) be averred “that the picturesque 
language of journalism had rather carried the w^riter 
aw^ay into some disregard of the actual facts.” Such 
language is, in my humble opinion, wholly at variance 
with the sound teaching Sir Henry graciously impart¬ 
ed to me and the lesson he so kindly inculcated on 
me, both by jirecent and example, in the matter of 
temjierateness in exjiression and in adopting fairness 
of outlook in dealing even with those from whom w^e 
may differ in opinion. I may venture to claim-—on 
the testimony of Sir Louis Dane (juoted above—to have 
set a better example of these virtues in my paper than 
Sir Henry did in his criticisms. It would not be difficult 
for one like myself, who has been thirty-five years at 
the Bar, to indulge in effective retorts and smart per¬ 
siflage on the line of criticism adopted by Sir Henry, 
but I v’ould advisedly forbear from doing so, preferring 
to follow’ the example he set me in his responsible 
office of Governor to that in the (comparatively 
speaking) much less responsible position, he now 
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occupies as an inmate of that Cave of Adullam—the 
India Office. 

As to the merits of his accusations. Sir Henry 
seems to me—if I may say so, without impertinence—to 
have brought to bear upon my paper not quite an un¬ 
prejudiced frame of mind which has resulted, not 
un-naturally, in a warped judgment. For the state¬ 
ments I made I gave incontrovertible facts, unimpeach¬ 
able data and unquestionable authorities, and they are 
there, for what they are worth, for anyone who may 
care to study, with an impartial mind, the problem 1 
dealt with. I expected that those who would discuss 
it, \\ith a view to improve matters, would not forget 
that language upon the matter is to be desired and not 
mis-representation or invective. I tried to avoid both 
these common failings, and it is to me highly gratify¬ 
ing to find that no other speaker charged me with either. 
To say as I did that by reason of the non-establishmenl 
of the principle of joint ministerial responsibility 
(in the administration of the transferred side) the 
Governor finds it easier to overrule individual Ministers, 
is very far from stating or even implying that the latter 
are overruled “daily” (the word Sir Henry puls into 
my mouth, but which T nowhere used) by Gf)vernors: 
and to say as I did that the direct right of access to the 
Governor which the Secretary enjoys materially weak¬ 
ens the position of Ministers is not at all to* imply (as 
Sir Henry vigorously puts it) that “the Governor and 
the Secretary got together to see how best they could do 
down the Minister.” Such comments—however in 
their ju’oper place on Secretariat files—are not likely 
to commmend themselves to, or find acceptance with, 
I)eople trained to sift, appreciate and weigh tilings 
properly. 

But Sir Henry’s criticisms of my pajier are not 
confined merely to faults of commission, but (in a larg¬ 
er measure) to those of omission as well. My answer 
on this charge must be briefer still, viz., that the omis¬ 
sions were advisedly made, as in my ^opinion they did 
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not come within the purview of my paper—which w^as 
Dyarchy in theory and practice, but not in its working 
in the various provinces. Assuming, but not admitting, 
that they did so, and that my judgment on this point 
was wrong, even then I would urge that I was fully 
justified, by the terms of my agreement with the East 
India Association, not to deal with them, as they all 
trenched upon the political sphere, and were thus bound 
to prove controversial and to lead to an acrimonious 
discussion. 

I shall illustrate my meaning by an example. 1 
find, for instance, that referring to the many omissions 
which he enumerated Sir Henry said :—‘‘Begining with 
the basis of the whole structure, how had the electo¬ 
rates worked.” Now supposing I had dealt with this 
particular aspect of the question, and had stated that 
the electorates had not yet worked well, in the sense 
that they had not displayed sufficient interest, inthli- 
siasm or a right perception of the qualities or quali¬ 
fications of the candidates, surely, the matter cold not 
rest there. The question would at once be raised, why 
it was so? And what would be the answer of any 
educated and thinking Indian? It would very probably be 
that it was so as the Government (though it had ruled, 
say Behar, since 1765) had grossly neglected its duty to 
the people and had failed to educate them, with the 
result that even after 162 years of British rule the vast 
bulk of them (more than 95 per cent.) were grossly 
illiterate, and that this was due to the Government’s 
indifference to the condition of the masses, on account 
of its personel being foreign and its character despotic 
(of howsoever benevolent a type) and its natural 
anxiety to spend a larger portion of the public revenues 
for the upkeep of its British civil and military services 
and the maintenance of an unnecessarily large Army 
to garrison the country, and so on and so forth. If 
an Indian said so at a meeting of the East India Asso¬ 
ciation, could any Anglo-Indian (using the term in its 
classical sense) be prevented from repreating or para¬ 
phrasing in his reply to the Indian argument the subs- 
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tance of the observations emphasised of late by Lord 
Birkenhead in the House of Lord, in which he had 
eloquently descanted on the origin of British rule in 
India, the past and the existing conditions in the 
country, and the consequent, inherent rights of the 
British as the perpetual trustees of the Indian people? 
And would not such a debate—which I have adum¬ 
brated in the mildest language—be in all likelihood 
highly acrimonious, full of bitterness and recrimina¬ 
tion. I hoi)e Sir Henry will now realize why I feli 
justified in excluding from my survey the actual work¬ 
ing (^f the Dyarchic system and confined myself but 
to its theory and practice. But if he does not or will 
not, then all I can say is that in this matter we are 
evidently looking at the question entirely from different 
angles of vision and must, therefore, but agree to differ. 




THE BEGINNINGS OF DEMOCBACY IN INDIA.- 

The Report of the Franchise Committee not only 
deals with, and formulates proposals upon, some of the 
most intricate and momentous proI;)lems of Indian con¬ 
stitutional advance, but is embodied in a tome of nearly 
300 pages—divided into twenty-two chapters, including 
a majority report, a minority report (or a ‘minute of 
dissent’ by three leading Indian members), a ‘rejoinder’ 
by the majority to the minority report, besides explana¬ 
tory notes, qualifying declarations, mild and strong 
l)rotests by individuals or groups of members, and also 
no less than eight important appendices! The results 
systematized and digested in the Report are based on 
the oral statements recorded of 311 witness examined 
by the Committee and of those of 73 others by the 
Provincial Committees, and also on 187 written state¬ 
ments received by the former, and 1,120 through the 
medium of the latter. 

The Committee, therefore, evidently feel justified in 
making the observation that in regard to their recom¬ 
mendations, they can claim that they are based on a 
full examination of the field’. This is, of course, not 
wholly correct, for as admitted by Lord Lothian him¬ 
self, shortly before his departure from India, the views 
represented by the Congress party did not at all come 
within the Committee’s work of ‘examination and 
enquiry’—^whosoever’s fault it might have been due to. 
In the circumstances, the contention that the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations were ‘based on a full exami¬ 
nation of the field’ is obviously untenable, and their 
proposals thus lack that weight and definiteness, which 
otherwise could have been justly claimed for them 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that unlike the Report of 

*A survey o/ the Report of the Indian Franchise Com¬ 
mittee, 1932, originally contributed to the ''Leader^ a well- 
known Indo-English daily issued from Allahabad, 
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the Simon Commission, that of the one presided over 
by I.ord Lothian is based on a large volume of data and 
materials rendered available to it by the co-operation ok 
all the political parties in the country—other than the 
Congress. That being so, he would be a bold man 
(except, of course, the editors of our dailies, who have 
got to do it^ who would venture to express his views, on 
a Report of such composite and complex character in a 
hurry. And though nearly three months have elapsed 
since its publication, it is with considerable difSdencc 
that I am even now approaching the subject. I need 
scarcely add that I propose to confine myself to some 
of the salient features of the Report, which have struck 
me as deserving of special attenti(m. 


II. 


Before, however, I comment on any of the specific 
proposals made by the Committee, it is but fair that I 
should present a broad survey—as briefly as I can—of 
what w'duld be the net results of the acceptance of 
their recomrnendations. These are of so great an 
importance and tremendous a significance that I make 
no apology for recapitulating them. The recommenda¬ 
tions will (if accepted) lead to the broadening of the 
basis of the franchise, as follows: — (a) The electorate 
in the provinces (for the provincial legislatures), which 
stands now at about 71 lakhs, will be raised to 360 
lakhs—or roughly to a little more than five times its 
present number—which will mean the enfranchisement 
of 14 per cent, of the total population of British India, 
and 43 per cent, of its adult male population; (b) the 
electorate for the British Indian portion of the pro¬ 
posed federal legislature, which stands now^ at about 
Hi lakhs, will be raised to more than that now existing 
for the provincial legislatures, that is to about 85 
lakhs—or roughly to nearly eight times its present 
number—which will enfranchise 10 per cent.* of the 

*It is a great pVg that Parliament did not accept this^ 
proposal 
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male population, as against the existing one per cent., 
(c) the electorate for women, which stands now at less 
than three lakhs and a quarter, will be raised to 66 
lakhs—or roughly to more than twenty times its 
present number by reserving between 2 and T) per cent, 
of the seats of the new provincial legislatures for 
women members, and thus securing to them about 
one-fifth of the new electoral roll for the provincial 
legislatures; and (d) an appreciably large registration 
of the so-called depressed classes on the electoral rolls, 
a substantially increased representation of labour (38 
seats in the provincial councils, as compared with 9 
at present) and the continuance of the present special 
constituencies for the landed and the commercial 
interests and also for the representation of the univer¬ 
sities. These recommendations are the princii)al and 
striking features of the Franchise Committee’s Report. 

But apart from the extent to which the Committee’s 
recommendations will enfranchise adult Indian 
humanity—as summarized above—one should also take 
into account their proposals regarding the highly 
important (juestions of the qualifications for exercising 
the franchise, and the method of voting to be adopted 
at elections, to be able to appraise correctly the \aluc 
of the system worked out by the Committee. And here 
I note with satisfaction that along with property quali¬ 
fication—which has been sufficiently lowered so as to 
include large numbers of landholders, tenants and 
rent-payers (both in urban and rural areas) and even 
considerable sections of the poorer classes—education 
has also been accepted, for the first time, 1 believe, as 
a credential for the exercise of the right of franchise, 
though it is to differ in its standard in the case of men 
and women voters. As regards the method of election, 
it is gratifjing to note that it is to be the ‘direct,’ as 
opposed to the indirect or the group system, which 
had the strong backing of the Marquess of Zetland and 
several other influential retired Anglo-Indian adminis¬ 
trators, and which was strenuously agitated and 
jpressed by some of the members of the Committee 
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during the examination of the witnesses. The group 
system, had it come to be embodied in the new Indian 
constitution, would have led— except perhaps in the 
case of the central second chamber, the Senate^—to 
disastrous consequences. I therefore opposed it 
emphatically, when invited by the Franchise Committee 
to appear before them, and I am naturally gratified by 
the rejection of this newfangled scheme which was 
sought to be imported into the Indian election proce¬ 
dure from Syria and Turkey. 

Hi 

Such being the broad and striking features of the 
recommendations in the Report, the question now is 
about the value of them—value in relation to constitu¬ 
tional development. Now, the value of any adminis¬ 
trative, constitutional or political system cannot be 
properly adjudged except in relation to the object in 
view—that is not so much the thing in itself, as its 
being capable of meeting the requirements of the 
situation for which it is devised. And here comes in 
the great difficulty of answering the question -I have 
formulated above—in view of the immense diversity of 
Indian public opinion, divided at present into that of 
various groups, sections and parties. The accredited 
leader (in Bombay) of one well-known political party 
has already sounded a note of alarm by issuing a state¬ 
ment to the effect that ‘such a great extension by one 
jump (as proposed by the Franchise Committee) is, I 
am afraid, risky,’ and that ‘the transfer of power should 
in the beginning be to hands fitted to exercise the res¬ 
ponsibility with wisdom and caution.’ Well, ‘wisdom 
and caution’ are fine things, no doubt, but unfortunately 
they are not the inevitable concomitants of democracy 
anywhere, least of all in its incipient stage, and to wait 
till these two desirable and lovable characteristics are 
developed in the Indian masses, before they can be 
trusted to exercise the right of vote, would be to wait 
veritably till the Greek Kalends. It is, however, signi¬ 
ficant to note that the views so expressed have found 
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no open support from the other prominent leaders of 
that party. 

In striking contrast, however, to the ‘wisdom and 
caution’ school of thought, is the opinion given expres- 
sion to by the avowed organs of the Congress party, 
and also by some of the independent section of the- 
nationalist press, which generally—though not invari¬ 
ably—Supports the views of the Congress school. One 
need not quote the comments of the Congress group, 
since they are all pledged to adult franchise, and the 
Report to them is thus the herald of—what one of 
them calls—a ’spurious Swaraj.’ The journal, which 
uses that strikngly alliterative and pictureque phrase, 
bestows (naturally) the following glowing panegyric 
on the three authors of the minute of dissent (Messrs. 
Tambe, Chintamani and Bakhale), and emphasises the 
importance of its observations by printing the whole 
of it in italics:—“The three Indian Liberals—hope^ 
lessly conservative people all of them—want adult 
franchise in thirty years, and they could ask for it only 
in a minute of dissent.’ I shall not have the imperti¬ 
nence to attempt to take away the effect of this com¬ 
ment—made all the more forceful in italics—as I am 
concerned with collating facts and not offering com¬ 
ments of my own, at this stage. I shall, therefore, 
leave it at that—that the above-quoted extract may be 
taken to represent the view of the avowed organs of 
the Congress school of thought. It is thus clear that 
the Congress party—if one may judge from the com¬ 
ments in their organs—will have none of the Report. 

IV 

Turning to the views of the independent| section 
of the nationalist press—which is not necessaffily com¬ 
mitted to the support of Congress views, like t}»ie avowed 
organs of that party—one detects no unanimity on the 
value of the Committee’s recommendations.The leading 
nationalist daily of Southern India is critical but not 
unappreciative, for it regards the Report as a ‘recora 
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of work accomplished under very difficult and trying 
conditions’. As regards ‘the manner and method of 
investigation’ adopted by the committee, the Hindu 
(Madras) pays a just tribute to the ‘ability, skill and 
resources’ of Lord Lothian, to whom (according to it) 
‘is due in no small degree the achievement of approxi¬ 
mate agreement on the major issues.’ While holding 
that the Committee have ‘exaggerated the adminis¬ 
trative difficulties' (in the matter of the introduction 
of adult franchise), it frankly concedes that ‘neverthe¬ 
less there is the fact that the number of voters now 
proposed to be increased from seven to thirty-six 
millions,’ while the proposals in regard to women’s 
franchise constitute in the opinion of the Hindu ‘a 
definite improvement on the present state of things.’ 
Coming as they do from an advanced, independent and 
influential nationalist organ, these opinions have a 
distinct value and importance. 

These view s, however, do not seem to be shared by 
another indejiendent and leading nationalist organ—the 
Tribune of Lahore—which thinks that the ‘predomi¬ 
nant feeling’ evoked by the Report will be ‘one of keen 
dis-appointment,’ Its grounds for this view’ are stated 
as follows ; ‘There are only two real tests by which 
the Report can be judged. Does it make for democracy, 
and is it accei)table to rejiresentativc Indian opinion? 
Both these questions must be answered in the negative.’ 
The reasons urged in favour of this contention are that 
the number to be enfranchised—namely, 39 millions— 
‘is substantially less than the maximum recommended 
by so inadequately representative a body as the Fran¬ 
chise Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference, 
which was 25 per cent, of the population, as a whole.’ 
Now" I have not before me the Report of the Conference 
Sub-committee and cannot, therefore, verify the state¬ 
ment about its recommendation, as stated by the 
Tribune, but it seems to me that (howsoever worded) 
it could only mean to fix the maximum (not necessarily 
the actual) at 25 per cent, of the population. Twenty- 
five per cent, of the total population w^ould be about 64 
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millions, and would amount to nearly a half of the 
adult population. I am extremely doubtful if it was so 
large a number that they contemplated, with equani¬ 
mity, for the first enfranchisement. 

As regards the second question raised by the Tribune 
- -which also it answers in the negative^—namely 
whether the Committee’s recommendations will be 
‘acceptable to representative Indian opinion’—that is 
a subject on which there are bound to be legitimate 
differences of opinion, unless it be assumed that only 
the view of Congress party is to be regarded as 
‘representative Indian opinion.’ That is not the view 
evidently of even the Hindu —to say nothing of several 
leading organs of other schools of thought, which are 
all, according to their lights, exponents of what they 
regard as ‘representative Indian opinion’—a rather 
vague term, which in the present condition of political 
activities and public affairs in the country, is suscep¬ 
tible of different interpretations, according to the view 
of the votaries of the different schools of thought. 

V 

Though no constitutional problem is beyond human 
wisdom and resources, yet that of introducing forth¬ 
with adult franchise in this country is not quite so 
simple or feasible, as it is declared to be by some of the 
critics of the F’ranchise Commdittee’s Report. The 
biggest self-governing democracy in the world to-day, 
the United States of America, has a total population 
of 122 millions, while the adult i)opulation only of 
British ladia would be 130 millions, out of a total 
of 257 millions. These figures speak for themselves. 
Our adult population of 130 millions, if enfranchised 
at once, would involve ‘numbers which are far larger’— 
as stated in the Report under consideration—^‘than 
have ever been made the folmdation for a democra¬ 
tically-governed state, in history.’ This, though not a 
conclusive argument, is nonetheless one which cannot 
be lightly brushed aside, as is sought to be done by 
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some. Whether it is an indigenous or a foreign 
government that is to wield the destinies of India in 
future, the introduction by it of adult franchise will 
have to be a question of reasonable time—if the new 
constitution is to develop on a sound and stable basis, 
and not collapse like a house of cards. 

Though literacy may not invariably imply the 
possession, on the part of a literate person, of political 
wisdom of a sort—as is perhaps unnecessarily em¬ 
phasized by the authors of the Report—still it goes a 
long way in equipping a voter for the proper discharge 
of his duties in that capacity. That is evidenced by 
the Committee’s own action in laying down an educa¬ 
tional test as one of the qualilications both for the man 
and woman voter, in future. In this view of the matter, 
the prevailing low standard of literacy in British India 
—barely 8 per cent, of the total population- -is natural¬ 
ly a great handicap which will have to be seriously 
tackled by the future Education Ministers in the 
provinces. Lastly, the administrative difficulty of 
organizing the elections of 130 millions of voters, all 
at once, can only be made light of by those who do 
not care to approach this problem in a serious spirit, 
probably for want of knowledge of the nature of the 
organisation required, the difficulties underlying the 
work to be done, the large amount of expenditure likely 
to be involved, and the extent of experience and capa¬ 
city required on the part of officials, for the purpose of 
conducting smoothly the elections of what would be 
the largest enfranchised humanity in the world. 

VI. 

The net result of the discussion seems to be that 
(except on the points to some of which I shall presently 
refer) the scheme embodied in the Report should be 
accepted as a fairly reasonable one. by all who wx)uld 
not approach the problem of Indian enfranchisement 
either as mere theorists, or wedded to some precon¬ 
ceived notions, like that for instance, of the desirability 
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of the immediate conferment of adult franchise. That 
is not to say, however, that the majority of the Com¬ 
mittee were right in setting their face against the 
immediate introduction of adult franchise even where 
it was perfectly feasible, and could be smoothly worked 
without causing administrative inconvenience, namely, 
in our large urban areas. In this respect the dissent¬ 
ing members did not. in my opinion, go far enough. 
TThey did suggest the extension of adult franchise to 
all the cities and towns with a minimum population of 
at least one lakh—they could have reasonably gone 
down to half a lakh—but they need not have proposed 
the alternative of adult franchise in provincial capitals 
only, as they have done. This, if accepted and strictly 
interpreted, would exclude even an important urban 
area like Lucknow, besides fifteen other large cities in 
British India, with populations of more than one lakh. 
Here it is worth noting that Major Milner also supports 
‘the introduction of adult franchise in large towns’— 
not necessarily capitals—as ‘both feasible and desirable,’ 
and so does Mrs. Subbarayan (page 199). The 
majority’s reply on this point is hopelessly inconclu¬ 
sive and miserably perfunctory. 

The recommendation of the Committee about the 
continuance of the special constituencies has also, 
naturally, evoked dissent from various quarters, both 
in this country and in Britain. Here it has been sub¬ 
jected to criticism particularly by the commimalists, 
as affecting their interests, while curiously they have 
reiterated in the same breath their own elaiins to what 
wo’uld be practically siiecial constituencies for them,, 
based upon separate electorates. In London, Professor 
Laski has recorded his emphatic dissent from this 
recommendation in the Labour organ—the Daily 
Herald. There can be no doubt that special constituen¬ 
cies for interests, sections, classes and communities 
must disappear in course of time. .But even more 
forceful, than those stated above, are the objections that 
can reasonably be urged against the Committee’s re¬ 
commendations relating to the enfranchisement of the 
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depressed classes and women. In my preliminary 
statement, attached to my replies to the Committee's 
questionnaire, I emphatically urged that if the consti¬ 
tution was to succeed, it should be so devised as not 
to have a disintegrating influence on Indian society, but 
should be rather on lines calculated to coalesce and 
weld together, into an integral whole, the present cen¬ 
trifugal factors, by methods of centripetalization. 

In this respect the recommendations of the majo¬ 
rity are woefully disappointing, seriously objectionable, 
and require to be agitated against. As against the 
recommendation of the Simon Commission, rejecting 
for weighty reasons separate electorates for the depress¬ 
ed classes so-called, the majority of the Lothian Com¬ 
mittee have committed themselves to ])ro])ositions 
which amount in etTect to a reversal of the Simon 
scheme. Similarly, their recommendation to segre¬ 
gate women, as a separate depressed class, as it were, 
is likely to have, in the long run, a disastrously disinte¬ 
grating influence on Indian society. As regards the 
depressed classes, it may be said with some show of 
reason that their spokesman on the Committee had 
made a strenuous demand for separate electorates, 
though it is equally clear that he was not supported 
by other leaders, or the vast bulk of the depressed 
community, and Mahatma Gandhi was undoubtedly 
right in offering an uncompromising opposition to the 
proposal, at the Round Table Conference, in London, 
last year. The position taken by the Franchise 
Committee majority in this matter is obviously of no 
weight, since they have not cared to discuss—much less 
to prove the untenability of—the very cogent arguments 
urged by the Simon Commission against the extension 
of separate electorates to the depressed classes, and 
there is a deal of force in the complaint of their having 
disposed of this momentous matter, relating to the 
organic evolution of Hindu society, in almost a spirit 
of levity. It is to be earnestly hoped that Government 
will not accept this recommendation, in view of the 
-declaration of so experienced and statesmanly an ad- 
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mmistrator as H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey who (replying, 
at Almora. to an address from that section) expressed 
the view that he had no sympathy with that school 
which was attempting, for political purposes, to create 
a separate community of the depressed classes.* 

Even worse, to my mind, is the llippancy displayed 
by the majority in the way they have dealt with the* 
question of women’s franchise. As against their pro¬ 
posal to keep women voters in a state of eternal 
segregation, it is justly emphasized by the three dissent¬ 
ing Indian members that ’there was a strong and an 
almost unanimo'us expression of opinion by women 
witnesses that they did not want women representa¬ 
tives in the legislatures to be elected by any communal 
electorates.’ This fact is also vouched for by Sir 
Mahomed Yakub, who has recorded in his note that 
‘the women have not themselves asked for any artificial 
qualifications, most of their representatives have 
strongly disapproved of the idea of creating any such 
qualifications, and have demanded that they should 
be given suffrage on equal terms with men.’ But we 
find it recorded in the majority report itself that 
‘without exception the representatives of women’s 
organizations and individual women witnesses demand¬ 
ed that the principle of equality between men and 
women should be the basis of the new^ constitution.’^ 
And yet, in the face of it all, they have recommended 
special measures, forsooth, on the ground that other¬ 
wise there would not be a ‘sufficient number’ of women 
returned to the legislatures! The contention seems to 
be frivolous, when it is recalled that in Britain itself 
(where women outnumber men) there are at present 
but two women members returned to the House of 
Commons, out of a total of six hundred and fifteen. 
The Lothian majority argument need not, therefore, 
be pursued further, as the fact remains that, however 

^This recommendation was considerably modified 
later, especially by what is known as ‘'the Pooim pactr 
which was the result of a fa^d started by Mahatma Gandhis 
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flimsy a ground there may be in favour of the recom¬ 
mendation for separate electorates for depressed class¬ 
es, there is none whatsoever in favour of making 
Indian women a class apart from Indian men. These 
two recommendations of the majority of the Commit¬ 
tee constitute, therefore, the gravest defects in an 
otherwise, on the whole, commendable Report. 

vn 

This discussion has ‘growed’ (like Topsy) into a 
longer one than either I expected or intended it to be. 
But I cannot resist the temptation of referring to one 
other matter, which I regard as of considerable impor¬ 
tance, and the omission of all reference to which— 
either in the majority or the minority report—-is rather 
disappointing. I refer to the omission of the 
j>roblem of creating in British India territorial divi¬ 
sions for administrative and electoral purposes 
analogous to the ‘States’ constituting the United States 
of America, and other federal governments. The 
members of both the majority and minority groups 
seem to have proceeded on the assumption that a suc¬ 
cessful working of a democratic constitution in British 
India is not inconsistent with the maintenance of our 
present provincial administrations. If so, that is a 
wrong assumption. The United States population of 
122 millions is grouped in no less than forty-nine 
States, with an average population of less than two 
millions and half, as against the 130 millions of the 
adult population only of British India, grouped in but 
less than one dozen provinces, with two of them with 
populations of about fifty millions each, and almost 
all of them larger in area and more populous than many 
European and American States. The proposition has 
to be thus stated to evoke careful consideration at the 
hands of all well-wishers of the success of a democratic 
administration in this country. The result of basing 
the franchise scheme on the evident assumption of the 
continued existence of our.present system of adminis¬ 
tration in provinces, is that the constituencies proposed. 
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under the scheme, propounded in the Report, are bound 
to be enormous areas, which for all practical purposes 
w^ould render any personal contact or relations between 
them and their represenatives absolutely impossible, 
for constituencies whose area is measured in thousands 
of square miles are not easy to canvass. In a country 
so extensive as India—which in its area and population 
is really a sub-continent, and which for ages yet to 
•come is likely to remain satisfied wdth inadequately 
developed communications—the only feasible method 
of making democracy a success is to make the electo¬ 
ral area so compact that it may be practicable for the 
representatives to establish close contact and personal 
relations with their constituents, which woula be 
obviously impossible under the Lothian scheme. I 
have felt justified in drawing attention to it in the hope 
that the question of ‘states versus provinces’ may evoke 
discussion in the press, so that in course of time, it may 
be brought within the range of practical politics. We 
must make up our minds from now, that if democracy 
is to succeed in India, our provinces must disappear 
and be replaced by numerous compact ‘states’. 

For the rest, it remains to emphasize that though 
Lord Lothian declared in the course of a speech, at 
Simla, that the Franchise Committee was ill-adapted, 
by reason of its highly composite personnel, for the 
object in view’ (as it had on it far too many advocates 
and partizans of special claims and interests) it is all 
the more gratifying that the result achieved has been, 
on the whole, fairly satisfactory. And I agree with the 
observation made in the course of his note by Major 
Milner, M. P., that ‘the recommendations constitute an 
immense advance on the existing position,’ as also that 
if ‘a Committee so heterogeneous, both politically and 
racially, reaches approximate agreement on the major 
issue before it, its proposals must obviously carry great 
weight both with Parliament and the people of India.’ 
I agree, subject to the proviso that on points they have 
differed upon, the three dissenting Indian members 
have faithfully and truly represented the Indian 
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nationalist standpoint and opinions should, there¬ 
fore, he given preference over those of the majority. 
These three members by inditing their carefully-pre¬ 
pared, cogent and well-reasoned minute of dissent have 
rendered a notable service to the country though 
they be (as declared by the Indian journal (juoted 
above) ‘hopelessly conservative peojde all of them.' It 
must be borne in mind that nothing is useless in the 
economy of Nature- not even ‘hopeless conservatives.' 
Nay, if only they be as these three Indian members 
have i)roved themselves to be i)atriotic, experienced, 
capable and tactful, they can render great and valuable 
services to their country. 




zl FLEA FOR JOINT ELECTORATE IN INDIA 

J have long held the view that the existing discon- 
lent in the country, with the system of government 
which obtains at i)resent, is not solely due to the absence 
of any real power conferred under the present constitu¬ 
tion upon the i)eo])le’s rei)resentatives even in the pro- 
^i’nces under dyarchy—but also to no small extent to 
the highly defective method for the exercise of the 
system of franchise in force, which has had the inevit¬ 
able efTect of dividing the j)eople into religious, racial 
and economic groups, and thereby accentuating and 
intensifying the already existing divisions amongst the 
|)eo\)\e of Ibis counlry. In view of it. 1 am strongly of 
oi/inion that no ))olitical reform can l)e regarded as of 
any \aiuc, which would but serve to stereotype the 
(‘xisting religious, racial and economic divisions, since 
the one inevitable rcesult of such accentuation is bound 
(o be bitterness, acerbity and strife amongst the various 
groups and sections, a stale of affairs which needs must 
render the work of the administration extremely 
difficult, if not almost imi>ossible. I would, therefore, 
suggest that in devising the system of franchise for 
the coming reforms, nothing should be done which may 
he id all calculated to perpetuate—much less to aggra¬ 
vate the subsisting divisions amongst the people of 
India. On the other hand, if I may venture to say 
so, a serious effort should now be made to so devise the 
system of franchise that it may enable the various 
castes, sub-castes, ranks, sections, classes anfl e- nimu- 
Fiilies to exercise their electoral right not as belonging 
to hut small groups or cricles, bringing to bear u])on it 
a narrow mental outbade, but as citizens of a great 

A press stalenieiit on the publicution of the “Communal 
AmanJ" giren bp the British Prime Minister (Mr. RamsfUj 
MarDannld) in 
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Commonwealth actuated by a strong patriotic impulse 
to live and work as Indians, in the larger interest of 
the country, as a whole. 

If this view of the object of conceding political 
reforms to the people of this country be assumed to be 
correct, then the system of franchise should be so 
devised that it may help to weld the various castes, sub¬ 
castes, ranks, classes, sections and communities into 
one homogenous whole, so far as the work of adminis¬ 
tration is concerned, and the extent to which it will so 
help the coalescence of the Indian people into one 
Nation should be regarded as the true test of the success 
of the new system. On the contrary, if the result of 
the new reforms is but to give mere representation in 
the legislatures to the various existing divisions oi 
groups, without any attemj)t to bring about theii 
fusion for administrative and legislative i)urposes, in 
the higher interests of the country, then the political 
concessions will have failed to achieve their object. It 
cannot be denied that not only the task of administra¬ 
tion has been rendered extremely difficult, during the 
last decade, as the result of the tension due to the 
present system of franchise, but there has resulted 
from it much misery to the people and it has also 
caused considerable anxiety to Government. It should, 
therefore, be the primary object of the forthcoming 
reforms to check the further growth of centrifugal 
forces and to divert them into centrii)etal channels. 

JI 

The Macdonald award is—in the light of the above 
observations—a highly interesting document, look at 
it from whatever view-point one may. While it is 
perfectly true that the British Government being 
solely responsible—during the Morley-Minto regime- 
for the introduction of separate electorates as a method 
for elections to legislatures, cannot equitably relieve 
itself of its great moral responsibility for the abolition 
of this pernicious system from the administration (d‘ 
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the country, yet it must be conceded that the strength 
of the opposition to the award now made is bound to 
be weakened in the eyes of all reasonable people by 
the failure of the Round Tablers to come to a satis¬ 
factory settlement amongst themselves. This import¬ 
ant factor cannot and should not be ignored in any 
attempt at a fair criticism of the award and, in the 
circumstances, it is idle to impeach the hona fides ol 
Mr. Macdonald’s. But making full allowance for it. 
the fact remains that the award announced means a 
death below at the smooth working of responsible and 
democratic government in this country, and the instal¬ 
lation in its place of either communal or combined- 
groups’ government, the result of which, in the long 
run, is bound to be disastrous in the work of adminis¬ 
tration. Without being unduly pessimistic, I cannot 
conceal from myself the apprehension that the system 
now sanctioned will accentuate the already disruptive 
factors in the country, intensify the working of the 
centrifugal elements in our public life, thwart and 
ultimately suppress the present, rather weak, centri¬ 
petal forces, and divert the proposed constitution from 
that of the responsible type into one which will be just 
the reverse of it, by reason of its evoking an anti- 
nationalistic spirit in the administration. 

I have expressed the view that the document is 
highly interesting in my opinion. That is so to me so, 
both in form and substance. Its form is rather amus¬ 
ing in that while providing representation for Muslims, 
f>ikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, Europeans 
(British or Russians, as the case may be) the depressed 
dasses, commerce and industry, mining and planting 
nterests, landlords, labour, universities and (last but 
lot least) even our women—for all (in fact) except 
abour, by means of separate electorates—the award 
nsists throughout the document upon using the ex¬ 
pression ‘general seats’ meaning thereby those reserved 
or the Hindu males (and the allied group of Jains) and 
he Parsis. As the latter are residents in only one 
province (Bombay), the term ‘general seats’ must be 
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taken to mean, for all practical purposes, the Hinilus. 
Stripped of this verbiage, which limits the Hindus them¬ 
selves to representation hy means of separate electu^ 
rates, and considering the separation of all others, 
oxcept labour, the number of separate electorates—at 
present but a few—will be substantially increased in 
future to as many as fourteen, and this fragmentation 
will be unfortunately based not only on racial lines 
(as between the British and the Indian), but also on 
religious and economic ones, as enumerated above. 
While it is a matter for thankfulness that labour has 
been saved the inherent evils of separate electorates, 
yet the deliberate dismemberment of the body politic 
into as many as fourteen racial, religious and economic 
factions and groups is obviously a system which is not 
only anti-national, but anti-rational as well, while re¬ 
taining the expression ‘^general seats” for practically 
one religious community only—the Hindus—and insist¬ 
ing upon its use as if it could possibly mean the vast 
bulk of the body politic, is characteristic of Mr. Mac¬ 
donald’s pawky Scotch humour, which appeals to me 
most. 

Ill 

Coming to the substance of the document its re- 
ejeeming feature seems to be that it is not obsessed 
w ith any such irksome thing as a principle, and it makes 
no attempt at conforming to any precedents or poltiical 
dicta laid down by any high authority. In the face 
of the emphatic declaration, for instance, in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, deprecating extension of 
representation through separate electorates, the award 
confers this privilege on all and sundry—including, 
in its benign sweep even poor Indian women, who had 
strongly and strenuously offered resistance to this 
proposed blessing. Similarly, in utter defiance of the 
strong expression of opinion recorded by the Simon 
Commission, in their report, that ‘it would be unfair 
that Mahommedans should retain the very considei^abl'e 
weightagelhey now enjoy in six*provinces; there ^ouTd 
at the same time be imposed—in face of Hindu and 
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Sikh opposition^—a definite Muslim majority in the 
Punjab and Bengal, unalterable by any appeal to the 
electorate’, that has been actually done, in substance,^ 
though not in form. Then, again, while the 32 per 
cent. Muslim population of Assam have been given 
weightage at 40 per cent., the nearly 28 per cent. of 
the Hindu population in the Punjab have not only got 
no weightage, b^t even slightly less than the propor¬ 
tion of their population. Such instances of want of any 
definite principle may easily be multiplied—perhaps the 
most glaring of which is the maintaining of weightage 
of 30 per cent, for the Muslims in the United Provinces, 
w^ho constitute 13 per cent. as compared with the 18 
per cent, now granted to the Sikhs in the Punjab, who 
also total the same. There can be thus little doubt that 
the award does not rest on any sound principle. 

Judged , therefore, from the nationalist standpoint,, 
the aw^ard is obviously as bad as it could be, while from 
the communalist point of view it must be declared to 
be an almost ideal award conceivable. If, in spite of it, 
the communalists say that they have not got all that 
they wanted and that they are still dissatisfied wdth it, 
one may reasonably take their declaration cum gmno 
salts. The serious defects and great limitations of the 
award being obvious, from the nationalist standpoint, 
the progressive parties in the country must be prepared 
to face the situation, as it is now^ clear what the provin¬ 
cial constitution is going to be— a mere counterfeit 
presentment of what a responsible government should 
be, reserving almost extraordinary powers in the hands 
of the Governor. I am not at all impressed by the sug¬ 
gestion of the revision of the system now^ introduced 
after ten years, as the now^ long experience of the wwk- 
ii^g of the separate electorate system for more than 
tw^enty years clearly shows that once a community has 
acquired some such vested right or interest, it cannot 
be induced to give it up. I am not, therefore, optimistic 
enough to persuade myself that the extraordinary con¬ 
cessions (now, justly or unjustly) made to communa¬ 
lists will be given up by them at the end of ten years. 


PART V 
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Sir, the debate has been so prolonged that I 
should not have felt justified in addressing you at this 
late hour, but for the fact that the Finance Member 
declared that the Government will transmit the pro¬ 
ceedings to the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, who will take action thereupon. 

The question which we have been discussing since 
yesterday is, undoubtedly, of a most momentous- 
character. It will make or mar the fortunes of the 
constitution which is going to be established in this 
province, in the near future, and therefore everyone who 
takes a certain view, whether for it or against it, 
should express his opinion, for what his opinion be 
worth. 

In the speech of the Finance Member there was a 
short history given of the various stages through which 
this q'uestion had passed in the last 12 years. The 
Hon’ble Member referred to those various stages. But 
evidently for fear of lengthening his speech, he did not 
place before the House, in their own language, the 
views expressed by the various authorities, who had 
investigated this question of a second chamber for 
Bihar and Orissa. I shall rapidly glance over them and' 
discuss the main question as to what view had been 
taken by competent and qualified authorities of the- 
desirability and expediency of the establishment of a 
second chamber for the provinces in British India. 


^Speech made opposing the proposal of a Second Cham¬ 
ber in Bihar and Orissa at the Legislative Council meeting^ 
at Patna, on the 18/A January, 1933. 
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Second Chamber ond Provincial A\utonomy 
I want to make it quite clear that the subject 
for discussion is not the expediency or otherwise 
of the establishment of second chambers, but ot 
second chambers in British Indian provinces, which are 
going to have a certain type of government called Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy, which, however, will not be inde¬ 
pendent sovereign states like those of the United States 
of America, or even of the various British Dominion 
Status States, but will continue to be subordinate to 
the Government of India and possibly the Secretary of 
State, in many matters. Now there is a great difference 
between the two, and that difference cannot be over¬ 
looked. I, therefore, think that references to the 
various constitutions of the western countries have 
really no relevance here. States, which form the 
federal union, have got bicameral legislatures because 
they are sovereign bodies, and not subordinate govern¬ 
ments. They have delegated certain powers to the 
Federal executive and the Federal legislature. But to 
all intents and purposes they are in the same position 
as Britain, France and Italy and, therefore, that sys¬ 
tem can have no application to the Government of the 
British Indian provinces. Another fundamental differ¬ 
ence is this that the system of government obtaining 
in America is not parliamentary but presidential, and 
there is a world of difference between the two. Under 
the presidential system the President and the Governor 
of the States are all chosen by election. I suppose 
it is beyond the imagination of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council to think of choosing our Governor 
here by election. Then, the President or the Governor 
is not responsible to the legislature. They are res¬ 
ponsible to the people who choose them—the voters. 
Therefore the analogy of that system of government 
can have absolutely no application or relevancy to the 
parliamentary system of government, as it is called in 
Britain, a model of which we are going to have here on 
u small scale, and in which the Governor is appointed 
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by the King and who (the Governor) chooses his 
Ministry dut of the elected members of the House, and 
who (the Ministry) must possess the confidence of the 
Legislature. 


History of Investigation, 

Having made that quite clear I shall now discuss 
how this question has been investigated, from time to 
time. The first time this matter came up for considera¬ 
tion was by Mr. Montague and Lord Chelmsford and 
their opinion is recorded in their report at pages 166— 
67. I shall read out to the House only one short sen¬ 
tence. They say: “We see very serious practical 
objection to the idea. We apprehend also that a 
second chamber representing mainly landed and 
moneyed interests might prove too effective a barrier 
against legislation which affected such interests.” It 
is for the House to consider whether in this respect 
there has been any change since then, and to what ex¬ 
tent, if any, this argument of theirs can now be held 
to have been invalidated. Some years later the question 
was referred, specifically and in terms, for the consi¬ 
deration of the Simon Commission. When the Simon 
Commission came here the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa prepared a huge volume of 425 pages, called 
“Memorandum for the Indian Statutory Commission on 
the Working of the Reforms in Bihar and Orissa.” I 
was surprised to find that the Hon’ble the Finance 
Member made no reference to it, as in that 
memorandum the Government of Bihar and Orissa had 
opposed the establishment of a second chamber. I 
shall read otit to you. Sir, a passage in which the Bihar 
and Orissa Government did so. This is what they said: 
“The objections to the proposal are. (1) its expense— 
it would cost about Ih lakhs recurring; (3) the difficulty- 
of obtaining an electorate, for if such a chamber were 
very largely nominated it would be unpopular, and 
(3) the fact that the constitution of the chamber 
would increase the difficulties in the Council, w^hich 
it is intended to correct. If there w^ere a second chain-'' 
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ber the conservative interests would naturally be 
represented there, and their representation in the 
Council must be lessened. If they go to the Chamber 
and it would be almost impossible to constitute the 
Chamber without them, their numbers in the Council 
must be diminished, and this will seriously affect the 
position of the Council. This holds good also with 
regard to the representation of the other substantial 
interests.” Then they concluded by saying:—“In 
view of the very limited effect of the constitution of a 
second chamber over the action of the Council, 
Government consider that the result would not be 
worth the disadvantages.” 

That is cogent, clear and emphatic, as the expres¬ 
sion of the opinion of the Bihar and Orissa Government. 
They tell us now that they have changed their views. 
They now think that “on the whole”—a beautiful ex¬ 
pression that—it would be of advantage to constitute 
a second chamber in this province. If I may say so, 
the attitude of the Bihar Government in this matter, 
after having clearly expressed themselves against a 
second chamber, is reminiscent of that famous lady 
“Mrs. Enry Awkins”—aboiit whom there was a popular 
song sung in the eighties and the nineties of the last 
century. “Mrs. Enry Awkins,” when proposed to by a 
famous Judge (Sir Henry Hawkins) “at first she said 
she would’nt, then she said she couldn’t, then she said 
‘oh ril see”’! That is typical of the attitude of the 
local Government in this matter. They said “we shall 
not have a second chamber; it is of no advantage.” 
Now they say “It is, on the whole of advantage.” In this 
connection, Sir, the Hon’ble Minister of Education re¬ 
corded his note as follows :—“My own view^ is that the 
provincial legislature should continue to be unicameral. 

A second chamber in the province would not serve the. 
real object of the balance-wheel, and the work that 
would be assigned to it, with regard to provin¬ 
cial legislation, could not justily the expense of its 
establishment.That is clear and emphatic. 
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Committee's Findings. 

Then, Sir, when the Simon Commission came here, 
the Viceroy appointed a Central Committee to work with 
it, as the Assembly had refused to elect its members. 
They were all eminent men, working under the presi¬ 
dentship of Sir Sankaran Nair, and they wrote a long 
note on the subject, disapx^roving of the establishment 
of a second chamber in the provinces. I shall read 
out only one short sentence from their note, on the 
subject, printed at pages 52—3 of their Report. They 
say:—“On consideration of the above facts, we come 
to the conclusion that a second chamber in the provin¬ 
ces is unnecessary at present, and might give rise to 
jjractical difficulties.” Next we como to the committee 
of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1928, which 
could not come to a unanimous conclusion. It comprised 
but seven members, of whom one could not take any 
part in it. Out of the remaining six members, three 
took one view and three another. The three members 
who advocated the establishment of a second chamber 
said:—“We treat this proposal of a second chamber as, 
an integral part of our plea for provincial autonomy.” 
In other words, that if no second chamber be estab¬ 
lished, there shouLd be no provincial autonomy. The 
view was palpably so extreme that the Government of 
India had no difficulty in saying, when they came to 
consider the matter, that “we would not propose that 
in any province a second chamber be made a condition 
of advance.” I say it is an untenable proposition and 
has no meaning, that there should be no advance in 
provincial ahtonomy unless a second chamber be estab¬ 
lished. The chief reason given in their report for this 
extreme plea is that “the heady wine of a full-lledged 
democracy is apt to produce a disastrous effect”! 
This is the kind of argument which was advanced—the 
argument of heady wines as a plea that there shall be 
no progress in this province, and no provincial auto¬ 
nomy, unless a second chamber be established. 

As regards the three dissenting members of the 
Committee, I need not read out their opinions for they 
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have made speeches here to-day opposing the establish¬ 
ment of a second chamber; That being the position,, 
can it be said that in this province there is manifested 
a clear demand by any important section of public 
opinion that a second chamber be established? Then^ 
Sir, there came the Simon Commission itself and that 
august body could not come to a unanimous decision. 
Shall we be justified then in establishing a second 
chamber here, when even the Simon Commission could 
not come to a unanimous decision on the subject? I 
submit not. Last of all, we have the proceedings of the 
Round Table Conference ,and I find it recorded in them, 
at pages 303 and 304, that ‘Though the existing provin¬ 
cial legislatures are unicameral, the sub-committee 
recognizes that condition in some provinces may make 
it desirable that the provincial legislature should be 
bicameral; but the decision to incorporate the second 
chamber in the new constitution of any province (other 
than Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa where opinion in favour of a secona chamlier 
has already been expressed) should not be taken until 
ihe opinion in the province definitely favoured this 
course.” I submit, Sir, that the majority of the Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference had no 
justification for saying—none whatsoever—that Bihar 
and Orissa had expressed an opinion that there should 
be a bicameral legislature in this province, merely 
because three members of the then Legislative Council 
expressed that view* against the other three who 
opposed it. Again, this matter came up for consi¬ 
deration last year, before Lord Lothian’s Franchise 
Committee, which refused to state its view^ on the 
ground that it did not come within the purview of its 
investigation. They only summarized the arguments 
for and against the proposal. I say, therefore. Sir, that 
there is no justification for assuming that any important 
section of the public has expressed its opinion clearly- 
that there should be a bicameral legislature in this^ 
province. 
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In these circumstances, the question now is, what 
we should do. I have heard it said by the advocates 
of a second chamber that the zamindars have got cer¬ 
tain rights which require ^protection. And, therefore,, 
a second chamber is desirable here. If you will permit 
me. Sir. to make a personal remark, I may say that 
during the period of forty long years that I have lived 
in this province and practised at the Bar, I have had 
intimate personal relations wdth the proprietors of all 
the biggest estates, and I have enjoyed their confidence. 

I am not an opponent of the zamindars or their inter¬ 
ests, and I am speaking to-day in the capacity of 
a friend of theirs. If I really believed that they requir¬ 
ed protection by means of a second chamber, I should 
be the first to advocate it in their interest. But I believe 
that the establishment of a second chamber in this 
province will immediately lead to a class-war on a large 
and more extensive scale, between the zamindars and 
the tenants and the educated classes, than is the case 
at present, and it is, therefore, in the best interest of 
the zamindars themselves, that I oppose this motion 
so uncompromisingly. I do not know, Sir, If hon’ble 
members are aware that during the last few days 
several meetings have been held, at various places, of 
the tenants, and resolutions have been recorded at 
each of them that they are bitterly Hostile to the idea 
of a second chamber. With all our anxiety to humour 
the zamindars we have to take into account public 
interests, in general. And I say that a reasonable 
apprehension exists in the mind of the public at large 
that, by the establishment of a second chamber, an 
effort is being made to bolster up the interests of a 
particular class against the interests of the vast bulk 
of the tenantry and the educated classes. It has been 
urged that the zemindars are in a minority! Minority 
is a much-abused term in this country, like several 
others. And I submit that minority does not, in my 
opinion, mean an interest. It is the first time that I 
have heard of a claim set up for the zemindars on this 
ingenious interpretation of the term ‘minority.* If we 
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are to proceed on these lines, then each caste and sub¬ 
caste and each class or faction here would be entitled 
to ask for special protection! 

The fact is that as long as the zamindars depend 
upon the protection either of the Government or ot 
second chamber, they will never be really able to suc¬ 
ceed in the battle of life. 1 shall read out to you just 
one short sentence from a very interesting book, The 
Indian Diary of the late Mr. Montagu. He wrote that 
on a particular date he received deputations of the All- 
India Landholders, AllTndia Orthodox Hindus, and the 
Bihar and Orissa Landholders and after describing 
what happened he says:—“Ye gods, what children 
they are, and they are all anxious rather to get protec¬ 
tion than to stand on their own legs and to fight their 
own battle.’* Well, this is the estimate in which a 
man of Mr. Montagu’s position held the claim for pro¬ 
tection by the zamindars. The leaders of the zamin¬ 
dars in this province, are well-educated and intelligent, 
and to represent the landlords as needing any speciM 
protection is to cast a rellection on them. They are 
quite capable to defend themselves against a single 
chamber administration. 

Sir, I should have taken up some time in showing 
that the second chamber, proposed to be established 
here, even with modifications suggested by some hon’ble 
members, would be of no avail, for the object in view, 
since it will have no powers of initiation, or repeal, or 
veto, but can delay matters at best. But I feel that I 
should not detain the Council any longer, as there are 
other hon’ble members who should have a chance of 
speaking. As a friend of the zamindars I maintain 
that they are ill-advised in setting Up this agitation 
for a second chamber. The second chamber will give 
them no relief: for they will have to depend in any 
case upon the good-will of the public and trust to the 
judgment of the masses. Mr. Gladstone, than whom 
Britain has produced few greater statesmen, said on 
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a meinborable occasion : “Trust in the judgment of the 
masses is the creed of Liberalism. Distrust of it is 
that of Toryism.” I, therefore, beseech the zamindars 
to take a dispassionate and sober view of the matter. 
If they think that by carrying the resolution they would 
be able to have a Second Chamber, and that by having 
Sec('nd Chamber they would be obtaining eternal bliss, 
well, all 1 can say is that they are greatly mistaken, 
and the result of their action would be such a disastrous 
one, that I, for my part, would not contemplate with 
eciuaniinity, or even venture to prophesy. 





THE WHITE PAPER SCHEME- 

To-day’s meeti'ng of the Bihar and Orissa Legisla¬ 
tive Council is perhaps the most momentous that has 
been held ever since its inauguration in 1921. To-day, 
for Ihe first time in its history, we have met to discuss 
the jiroposals of His Majesty’s Government in regard 
to the future political status of our great and historic 
country. Not only that, hut this Council will be the 
first Indian legislature which will discuss the scheme 
outlined in the White Pajier, and as such our respon¬ 
sibility is obviously very great. I have no doubt all 
my elected non-official colleagues realize it, as well as 
1 do. We have to examine the scheme, as a whole, 
and consider its likely results alike on the present 
condition and the future of our province, in particular, 
and the country, in general. But the proposals 
sketched in the White Paper are far too many 
to be covered in one single speech. I shall, therefore, 
but attempt to invite attention to the salient features. 
One important question—namely, the proposed es¬ 
tablishment of a second chamber for this province—I 
shall not discuss at all, since we had a full dress debate 
on the subject last January. The views of the sup¬ 
porters and the opponents of the proposal are printed 
in our proceedings, and the voting shows that sixty- 
nine Hon’ble Members took part in it—thirty Indian 
non-official elected members voting against the propo¬ 
sal, while six nominated non-officials, one ex-officio 
Indian member, two elected European and thirty elected 
Indian members supporting it. There it must rest. 


^Speech made in moving (tn ctmendment to ihe hon'ble 
ihe Finance Member's motion in the Bihar and Orissa Legis¬ 
lative Council at Patna, on 22nd March, 1933. that ihe White 
Paper proposals be taken into consideration. 
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for the present. With these preliminary observations, 
I shall now place before you. Sir, my submissions on 
the amendment I have tabled. 

Speaking at the British Commonwealth Labour 
Conference (held in London, on 2nd July, 1928. while 
the Simon Commission were still carrying on their 
investigations) the Rt. Hon’ble Ramsay Macdonald— 
the present Prime Minister—said:—“I hope that within 
a period of months rather than years, there will be a 
new Dominion added to the Commonwealth of our 
nations, a Dominion of another race, a Dominion that 
will find self-respect as an equal within this Common¬ 
wealth. I refer to India.” Later, in the same year, 
the then Viceroy (Lord Irwin) declared in a notable 
viceregal statement that Dominion Status for India was 
implicit in the declaration made by the late Mr. 
Montagu, in the House of Commons in August, 1917. 
At the end of the first Round Table Conference, Mr. Mac¬ 
donald practically re-affirmed his earlier declaration. 
In addressing you, therefore, to-day. Sir, and keeping 
in mind those statements of Mr. Macdonald and Lord 
Irwin, the first thing I shall say is that it is strikingly 
significant that there is absolutely no reference in the 
White Paper to Dominion Status for India, even as 
a remote ideal, and the expression is conspicuous only 
by reason of its absence, in this document of 119 pages, 
202 paragraphs and numerous appendices, and that 
tells its own tale. The omission is evidently deli¬ 
berate, and is but one more example of Lord Lytton’s 
famous description of the British Government’s settled 
policy towards India—namely, “of breaking to the 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear”. 

Another point of omission, on which Indian opinion 
has always been insistent and keen, is that of the in¬ 
clusion of the fundamental rights of the subject in the 
Act itself. All that is promised about it in the White 
Paper Is that the Royal Proclarnation, ^t the time of 
inaugurating the new Constitution—whenever that may 
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be^—will mention some or a few of these rights; but 
which some or few, it will never be kown till the Pro^ 
clamation is made. Both these matters are of great 
import, and the omission of any reference to them 
seriously detracts from the value of the scheme pro¬ 
pounded in the White Paper. I hope it is not too late 
even now to reconsider the question of embodying the 
fundamental rights of the subject in the Act itself—the 
two principal points in which should be decarations. 
about the personal liberty of the subject—except by the 
operation of the order of a competent court—and about 
guaranteeing the security of title to property. 

Coming now to matters which are specifically men¬ 
tioned, I may begin with the Home Government of 
India. And the first question is, whether under the 
proposed Constitution India will to fee gcrvemed— 
as she has hitherto feeen—from Whitehall, at any rate,, 
in her iiiternal civil administration. The answer is an 
emphatic *‘no,” for in wholesale defiance of the 
claimant and unanimous demand of the politically- 
minded classes in the country for its abolition, the 
office of the Secretary of State for India Is to remain 
intact and his Council also will continue to exist, 
(though in reduced strength), and he will continue to 
exercise powers both in regard to the public services 
and other vitally important matters, which would be 
utterly inconsistent with the rudiments of responsible 
government. The Secretary of State for India will 
remain in office with full powers of superintendence,, 
direction and control over a very wide range of matters, 
by no means relating to that of paramountcy over the 
Indian States, or relations with foreign countries, or 
the defence oT India. In spite of an insistent demand to 
that effect, it does not even seem to have been consi¬ 
dered that India should be hereafter under the control 
of the Secretary of State for Dominions Affairs. And 
as for that cave of Adullam, that sleepy hollow, the 
India Council itself, the abolition of which had been 
regularly urged ever since so far h^ck as 1885, by the 
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first session of the National Congress, it will still be 
there,—reduced in size and called by another name— 
to continue to thwart India’s constitutional progress. 
We are for the vesting of control over the administra¬ 
tion of India in the Dominions Affairs Secretary, the 
abolition of the India Office, and the transfer of all 
other matters to the High Commissioner for India. 
And yet all these matters are totally ignored by the 
authors of the scheme propounded in the White Paper. 

In this connection—namely that of the retention 
of the Secretary of State for Indian in Council—the 
proposals regarding the continued recruitment of and 
control over the two all-India services, even in the so- 
called autonomous provinces, may well give a rude 
shock to the most moderate Indian reformer or public 
man. Continued recruitment in Britain by the Indian 
Secretary of State, control over the all-India officers by 
him, special privileges to them in many matters, scant 
consideration for the country’s financial capacity to bear 
their burden, these. Sir, are but a few^ of the many 
objectionable features of the proposals regarding the 
all-India services. Not only will the recruitment of the 
Indian Civil and the Police Services continue as now, 
but it is definitely provided that the existing members 
of those Services, and also future entrants, will con¬ 
tinue to enjoy their present service rights including the 
right to be dismissed by no authority lower than the 
Secretary of State, and the right of appeal to him in 
all matters affecting their position and their interests. 
This provision or safeguard—call it what you will— 
brings into relief the wholly nebulous character of the 
responsibility that is proposed to be granted to India, 
even in the provinces, which (it is said) are going to 
be autonomous administration! What is worse, even 
the present ratio of British to Indian recruitment in 
their ranks is fixed at present. It is stated that these 
provisions are to remain in force, in the first instance, 
for five years, at the end of which the advisability of 
their revision is to form the subject of a statutory 
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enquiry. The deeison on the result of the enquiry is 
to be taken by the British Cabinet subject to the vote 
of Parliament.^ In the meantime, the Provincial 
Ministers are to be compelled to administer their de¬ 
partments with officers over whom they will be unable 
to exercise any control. They will be unable to abolish 
any superfluous posts held by Civilians, or to keep 
them in abeyance for more than three months, or to 
revise to reduce the salaries or allowance attached to 
them. They can not even order their postings or 
transfer without the approval of the Governor, to say 
nothing of censuring them. A glorious provincial auto¬ 
nomy that will undoubtedly be! 

1 shall now discuss the much-belauded proposed 
Federation in the Central Government. It is stipulated, 
to begin with, as a condition precedent to the establish¬ 
ment of the Federation that Indian States with half the 
aggregate population of the total, and entitled to at 
least 50 per cent, of the seats reserved for the States in 
the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature, should 
have agreed to join the Federation. But that is not 
all. Another ne\v term imposed is the establishment 
of the Reserve Bank as a condition precedent to the 
grant of federal responsibility. And the conditions of 
the successful establishment and operation of such a 
Bank as laid down are that the Indian budgetary ])osi- 
tion should be assured, that the existing short term 
debt (both here and in London) should be substan¬ 
tially reduced, that adequate reserves should have 
been accumulated and that India’s normal export sur¬ 
plus should have been restored. Thus the Bank is not 
likely to be an accomplished fact if any of those difficult 
conditions remain imfuTlilled and who does not know. 
Sir, that they will depend to a large extent on the 
economic situation of the world? And so for the in¬ 
auguration of central responsibility, we have to wait 


^This proposal ims dropped and does not find a place 
in the Xxovetnmeni of India Act of 1935. 
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not only on the whims of the princes, but also on 
improved economic condition throughout the world! 
Supposing, however, all these well nigh insurmount¬ 
able difficulties are got over, even then the Federation 
will not come into existence automatically, for the 
immaculate White Paper contains for the first time* 
another new stipulation, that “the federation shall be 
brought into being by Royal Proclamation, but that 
the Proclamation shall not be issued until both Houses 
of Parliament have presented on the Address to the 
Crown with a jirayer for its promulgation” I In other 
words, the federation, apart from the other by no 
means easy conditions jirecedent to its inauguration, 
is to be made absolutey contingent on a further appro¬ 
val of the British Parliament. Thus it is clear that 
the so-called “single Act show”- -about which there was 
so much pother last year—is a mere camouflage, for 
t?ven a child can see that the insistence on the fresh 
parliamentary sanction makes the entire scheme of 
Federation and central responsibility “hang in the 
mid air,” may be, until the crack of doom. Thus it is 
literally a case of haiioz Dilli dur ast —“Delhi is yet 
distant,”—and even the topmost story of the Kutub 
Minar is not yet in view. 

Let us now examine the powers which will be 
vested in the Governor-General, powers of various 
kinds—reserved, special, discretionary, executive, 
legislatory and ordinancatory—if I may coin a word to 
•express what we all clearly understand. The propo¬ 
sals made about them in the pretentious White Paper 
fully justify the conclusion that the powers of the 
Governor-General, and also of the Governors under the 
new Constitution, would reduce all central responsibi¬ 
lity, or provincial autonomy, to a travesty of consti¬ 
tutional government. In the administration of three 
very important departments—Defence. External Affairs 
and Ecclesiastical—the Governor-General will be as¬ 
sisted by three “counsellors.” whose salary and condi¬ 
tions of service will be pre.scribed by His Majesty in 
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Council, and who will be appointed by the Governor- 
General himself, “who will not be (God bless him!) in 
any way restricted in his choice of these counsellors 
The unanimous demand of the progressive Indian re¬ 
presentatives at the Round Table Conference that the 
Defence Minister should be selected from among the 
elected members of the Legislature, has thus been 
totally ignored and brushed aside. Outside these three 
departments the special powers and responsibilities of 
the Governor-General are so extensive and discretion¬ 
ary as to make any system of responsible Government, 
even in the transferred sphere, extremely unworkable 
on constitutional lines, by reason of the arbitrary 
])owers of control proposed to be vested in that truly 
exalted administrator. 

Next to Defence, the most imi)t)rtant subject in the 
central government would undoubtedly be Einance. In 
regard to it, Sir Samuel Hoare more than once almost 
histrionically declared that there was no meaning in 
responsible Government for India which did not in¬ 
clude responsibility for finance. Good, but what finan¬ 
cial power is it proposed to be transferred to the future 
Finance Minister and to the central legislature? The 
answer is—“next to nothing," for it is obvious that 
more than eighty per cent, of the Government of India’s 
revenues will not at all be dealt with by the future 
Finance Minister, while he will only have jiower to do 
so in the case of the remaining 20 per cent.—that too 
subject to restrictions of a most embarrassing, if not of 
a humiliating character. The Finance Minister of the 
Federation, therefore, is not likely to present an edifying 
spectacle in the central legislature. A word may be 
said here as to the nature of the numerous safeguards 
which hedge in almost all the proposals. The Irwin- 
Gandhi settlement distinctly laid down that the 
safeguards were to be such as would be “in the interests 
of India”. These words “in the interests of India” are 
highly important. But the White Paper says that they 
“have , been framed in the common interests of India 
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and the United Kingdom”. This statement is undoubt¬ 
edly true in regard to Britain, but I have failed to 
find any which can be justly said to be conceived “in 
the interests of India”. The actual safeguards and 
reservations incorporated in the White Paper, so far 
from being such, are almost all of them utterly in¬ 
compatible with, if not completely detrimental to 
Indian interests. This is so obvious that even he who 
rims may read. 

I now come to the question of the very loudly- 
trumpeted proposal of provincial autonomy. Here 
again, inasmuch as provincial autonomy and federa¬ 
tion are naturally inextricably bound up, there is no 
certainty even as regards the date of the inauguration 
of provincial autonomy. In support of my view I 
would draw your attention. Sir, to the following passage 
in the White Paper:—Tf financial, economic or politi¬ 
cal conditions were such as to render it impracticable 
to start the new Federal and Provincial Governments 
on a stable basis, it would inevitably be necessary to 
re-consider the positions and determine in the light of 
the then circumstances what course should be pursued”. 
These ominous and sinister words are calculated to 
prove a wet blanket to the ardour and enthusiasm for 
constitutional progress of even so incorrigible a poli¬ 
tical optimist as myself. Assuming, however, that 
I)rovincial autonomy—all going well—might be inaugu^ 
rated within a reasonable length of time, let us see 
whether the Governor at the helm of the provincial 
Government will be, in any sense, a constitutional ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Now the special responsibilities of the Governor 
are to be mainly identical with those of the Governor- 
General. It is further provided that if the advice 
which the Governor will receive from his Ministers is 
in conflict with the instruction received by him from 
the Governor-General, the latter is to prevail over the 
former, and the poor Minister with his brushed-aside 
advice may go to the w^all. In the Legislative sphere 
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the Governor-General, and the Governor alike, will ha\e 
the power to take action notwithstanding an adverse 
fote in the Legislature, and also to arrest the course 
i>f discussion of measures. Not only all that, but they 
wdll be able to make laws on their owm authoritv, 
irrespective of the wishes of the central or the pro¬ 
vincial Legislature, in addition to the Governor-General 
exercising his present power of issuing ordinances, a 
pow’cr w^hich is now’ for the first time extended to the 
Governors of the so-called autonomous provinces. Thus 
like the Governor-General, the Governors also will have 
definite and affirmative powers of legislation, including 
the right to promulgate ordinances and to pass Acts on 
their own responsibility. The vesting of such despotic 
powers in the provincial Governors would make the 
new^ system a highly retrograde one, as compared with 
the system of administration we are living under at 
present. 

Turning to the tinancial administration of the pro¬ 
vinces, we find that besides large items of expenditure 
•such as salaries and allowance of Governors, of Minis¬ 
ters,^—yes, of Ministers too, strange as it may sound - 
as well as the salaries and pensions payable to certain 
members of the public services and to their dependants, 
any other sums payable to such persons will not be 
submitfed to the vote of the lower chamber. The 
Governors will decide finally and conclusively whether 
a particular item of expenditure falls within this pro¬ 
hibited list. Thus making allowance for the capacity 
of the English language to conceal thought, it would 
^eem that it is the Governors, and not the Ministers, 
who it is proposed should ultimately and practically 
control the administration of the important depart¬ 
ments of law and order and finance, and also influence 
the policy and the activities of the provincial Minis¬ 
ters—far from being a constitutional governor, and 
accepting the guidance of the Ministers in the work 
of administration. I may also note, in passing, that 
there is no clear and specific declaration as to the 
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joint responsibility of Ministers, in the absence of 
which they will become but the dependants of the 
Governor, to whom they will owe their appointment! 

I shall now deal with the proposals for the new 
judicature—central and provincial—that is for the 
Federal, the Supreme and the High Courts. Well, the 
changes suggested in this connection arc, indeed, 
staggeringly sweeping. The restriction of only one* 
third of representation of the Civil Service on a High 
<!ourt bench is to go by the board, and further still, a 
member of that imjieceable body is, for the first time, 
in the history of British rule in India, made eligible 
to be even the permanent Chief Justice of a High 
Court! So it is now within the range of possibility 
that of a fine morning the officially declared “sturdy 
loyal people” of Bihar may awake to find the highest 
judicial tribunal in the province manned completely 
by the members of the Indian Civil Service! This is 
no imaginary fear, for only a few years back, the Local 
Government had so arranged things that out of a total 
of eleven judges in the Patna High Court, there were 
as many as five Civilians—because the restriction of 
one-third applies only to permanent judgeships. When, 
however,- I found our government determined to 
appoint one more Civilian—making six out of eleven— 

1 got the matter agitated in the Assembly, and the then 
Home Member was forced to admit that it would be 
out of all proportion. Hence it was that a practising 
lawyer was elevated to the Bench. I leave it to the 
House to imagine the result of such a disastrous policy 
as is now proposed. What the country demanded was 
that the highest judicial tribunals should be filled by 
jiractising lawyers—mainly qualified Indians—and 
they should no longer have as Judges persons drawn 
from what is primarily an executive service, and the 
response made is that in future the latter may even 
monopolise the Bench not only of the High Courts, but 
also of the proposed Federal and the Supreme Courts.^ 
This is a veritable instance of asking for bread and 
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having a cartload of stones forced down your throat? 
I have no hesitation in maintaining that the changes 
proposed for the judicature, if carried out, will serious¬ 
ly affect for the worse the independence and the inte¬ 
grity of the highest judicial tribunal—central and 
provincial—and will shatter the confidence of the 
public in those institutions. 

And now what of the future? One of the most per¬ 
sistent demands of the Indians has been for an arrange¬ 
ment in the new constitution for its automatic growth 
and development, so that India might not have to per¬ 
petually depend upon the passing whims of the British 
Parliament. But this just and reasonable demand is 
met by a total omission of any such provision in the pro- 
j)osed Act. It is perfectly clear that it will be absolute¬ 
ly impossible to remove the more irksome safeguards 
and galling reservations except by a fresh appeal to the 
British Parliament and by the passage by it of an 
amending Act. The constitution will not be open to 
amendment by any Indian legislature, except perhaps 
in a few minor matters, and India will still have to go 
on clamouring and shouting for political reforms at the 
doors of the British Parliament, and to receive in 
return repulses and buffets, which may lead to intensive 
agitation with its inevitable concomitants—breaches of 
the jicace, followed by repression and yet more repres¬ 
sions as now. 

Lastly, it is to be remembered that the Act is not 
even to he called the Dominion Status of India Act. 
This is, to my mind, in itself highly significant. In the 
result India is to continue as but a dependency of 
Britain with her national self-respect humiliated, and 
not as an equal, or even as a nearly equal partner, in 
what is grandiloquently described as the Common¬ 
wealth of Free Nations, of which Britain is the hub 
and centre. Not only every incident of political sub¬ 
jection will still be a stern reality under the proposed 
constitution, as it is at present, but that it will be in¬ 
tensified to a degree. This is the one outstanding fact 
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in the proposed scheme and there is no gainsaying it, 
and no explaining it away. After haWng given the 
subject my most carefiil consideration, I am definitely 
of opinion that the scheme propounded in the White 
Paper is in essence more reactionary than even the 
much-condemned recommendations of the Simon Com¬ 
mission, which frankly advocated only ])rovincial 
autonomy and no central responsibility, but the former 
was practically unfettered and not hedged in by the 
highly irritating, annoying and unworkable limitations 
and safeguards which are now sought to be introduced 
in the new constitution—both at the centre and in the 
provinces—and which, if enacted, would amount lo a 
complete negation of India’s legitimate hopes, ambi¬ 
tions and aspirations. Judged, therefore, by that one 
crucial and supreme test as to the extent to which the 
new’ constitution will transfer power to the j)eople of 
this country, the White Paper justifies the worst mis¬ 
giving which nationalist political opinion had come to 
apprehend. It is a document frankly based on mistrust 
alike of the character and the capacity of the ])eople of 
India, evidently on the ground that a liberalized and 
progressive system might lead to the elimination of 
vested British interests. Jt is, therefore, our convic¬ 
tion that far from being an imi)r()vement, it worsens 
our position as compared with even the present 
standard of our political and constitutional attainment. 

Regarding and surveying the pr()])()scd system as 
a whole, I can hut exi)ress my view of it in the words I 
have quoted once before in this Council, hut which will 
bear repetition, namely, those which Mr. Asquith used 
of a similar constitution ])roposed for Ireland. Said 
that great and distinguished statesman : “For the hy¬ 
brid system which the Government is about to set up, 
a system which pretends to l)c that which it is not. and 
is not what it pretends to he. there is inevitably re¬ 
served the inexorable sentence which, history shows, 
must fall on every form of political imposture”. That 
is the justest verdict that can be pronounced on the 
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scheme outlined in the White Paper. Far from being 
—as stated in some quarters—a deed of ‘abdication/ on 
the part of Britain, in relation to India, the system 
sought to b(‘ installed would perpetuate British domi¬ 
nation in this country, enthrone pure and unadulterat¬ 
ed autocracy, and render the peoj)le far more helpless 
to resist th(‘ desjiotism of the new Government than 
they are even at present. And yet English is so 
resourceful a language and our British tellow-subjects 
are so wonderfully “cute and clever” that they have 
seriously made these j^roposals in the name of advan 
ring Ihe liberty of India and breaking the chains of her 
l^e(>j)le. The only ifuestion is, will India swallow the 
bait? I hope, not! 

It is stated in the White Paper that the ])roposals 
are yet technically tentative, and subject to amendment 
and modification, and it is nerved by the conviction 
that they may yet be substantialy improved and ren¬ 
dered acceptable that I have fc'lt justified in criticising 
them at some length, to the best of my lights. I ha\c 
6])oken of the attitude of the British Government not 
in anger, but in sorrow. Even after more than a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years of close association with us, they 
have failed to understand Indian psychology. They 
still believe in trying or hojiing to apjiease us by throw¬ 
ing down a handful of crumbs from their luxurious 
tables. They have not appreciated the lesson underly¬ 
ing the story in one of Mr. Anthony Hope’s novels, 
where a merchant impressed upon his daughter: 
“Jenny, my girl, if yoh give, give handsomely. If you 
do not feel inclined to give handsomely, do not give 
at all.” I have said above that the White Pajier scheme 
betrays a lamentable distrust of Indian capacity and 
character in relation to political freedom. Macaulay 
in his well-known essay on Milton condemned such an 
attitude on the part of politicians who held and hold 
that “no ])eople ought to be free till they are fit to use 
their freedom”. “Tliis maxim”, wrote Macaulay, “is 
worthy of the fool who resolved not to go into w^ater 
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till he had learnt to swim”, for “if men are to wait 
for liberty till they become wise and good m slavery, 
they may indeed wait for ever”. And that distin¬ 
guished essayist, famous historian, and the first Law 
Member of India, re-iterated the truism that “there is 
only one cure for the evils which freedom produces, 
and that cure is freedom”. Years later, Mr. Gladstone 
declared, on a memorable occasion, that “it is liberty 
alone which fits men for liberty. This projiosition is 
far safer than the counter-doctrine, ‘wait till they are 
fit”. It would therefore, be surprising if politically- 
minded India, w^hich has learnt from long British asso¬ 
ciation and an intimate study of English literature this 
great lesson, will at all be satisfied with the White 
Paper scheme. On the contrary, when the country 
finds that it has been emphatically condemned by even 
several prominent, keen and enthusiastic Round 
Tablers, it will naturally refuse to accept the White 
Paper scheme. Far from there following in its train 
any political appeasement or any general satisfaction 
and contentment, it will aggravate the already difficult 
situation in this country, intensify discontent and 
videspread struggle for freedom, deepen serious unrest, 
beget bitterness of strife, and generate acerbily and 
ill-will even where they do not exist at present. And 
all this and much more—very much wmrse than what 
if is at present—is sure to come about because lire so- 
called National Government, but really Tory to the 
core, do not seem to have realized that what India 
needs to-day is not the policeman’s baton or the 
soldier’s bayonet, but the soundest statesmanship, the 
greatest wisdom and the highest courage—accompanied 
by the deepest and most genuine sympathy for India s 
hopes and aspirations. And so while the British 
Government are yet cogitating, pausing, hesitating, 
concocting and soliloquising 'io give or not lo give. 

The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, 

Moves on : nor all thy piety nor wit. 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line. 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it. 



INDIAN CONSTITU,TIONAL REFORMS- 

Introductory. 

In response to the invitation extended to me by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee lo expres.; my \ie\vs 
on the Indian Constitutional Reform proposals, as 
embodied in the White Paper, I submit this memoran¬ 
dum. In the absence of a questionnaire it is possible 
for me to do so only in general terms. Nor is it 
practicable for me to cover the whole ground traversed 
in the White Paper—a closely-printed book of 119 
pages, containing over two hundred paragraphs and 
many appendices. I have, therefore, attempted to 
concentrate in this statement mainly on matters relat¬ 
ing to provincial administration, in respect of w^hich I 
could claim to possess personal experience and know¬ 
ledge, by reason of my long association with Indian 
l)ublic life and i)olitical activities (as a non-official 
rei)resentative in the Imperial Legislative Council, and 
the Indian Legislative Assembly and the first elected 
Deputy President of the latter) and also an official, as 
the Finance and Judicial Member of the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa and President of its Legislative 
(.oiincil. Since 1930, I have been again in touch with 
the working of dyarchy, as an elected member of the 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council and the leader 
of the Oiiposition on behalf of the Constitutional 
Nationalist Party. 

The White Paper Proposals and India. 

The reception accorded by almost all the political¬ 
ly-minded classes and communities in India to the 
jiroposals embodied in the White Paper is, I dare say, 

^Being the fall text of the memorandum submitted to 
the Joint Parliamenkirij Committee, London, on the 
June, 1933. 
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known to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, ard I 
need not, therefore, expatiate upon it. Still, the 
attitude of the people who have to work the proposed 
Reforms being of great importance, some reference to 
it may be permissible. The first legislative body to 
discuss the White Paper proposals was the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council, and it unanimously adopted 
(the official members not taking part in the voting) a 
resolution worded as follows : “The scheme propounded 
by His Majesty’s Government is, on the whole, im- 
satisfaclory, confers but little power on the people of 
this jirovince, is hedged in by numerous limitations 
opposed to the interests of India, indicates sweeping 
changes in the present and prospective system of 
judicature in India, and the scheme, as a whole, needs 
substantial modification.” The above resolution was 
also unanimously passed at a meeting of the Working 
v>ommittee ot the L^nited Bihar Party—an important 
political organisation of which the Hon’ble the Maha- 
rajadhiraja of Darbhanga is the President, and which 
was inaugurated in January 1933 “(a) to secure, as 
speedily as possible, by constitutional means and 
methods, the establishment within the Empire of full 
Dominion Status in India, and {b) to work the next 
instalment of reforms, provided complete provincial 
autonomy (in the sense of having in the provinces a 
system of Government under a constitutional Governor 
with a ministry responsible to the legislature) and also 
responsibility in the Central Government, subject to 
safeguards in the interest of India, be conferred by the 
same statute.” Incidentally, the aims and objects of 
the United Bihar Party bring into prominent relief the 
trend of j^ublic opinion even amongst the conservative 
elements in the India of to-day, since the majority ot 
the leading members of the said Parly belong to the 
andholding classes. 

But the White Paper i)roposals were not regarded 
lisfavourably only in the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
lesofutions similar to that adopted by the Bihar and 
5rissa Legislative Council were passed by almost all 
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the other provincial legislatures, and also—on the 
motion of Sir Abdul Rahim—in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. The Indian view of the proposals in the 
White Paper is well summarised in an instructive 
article, on the subject, in the latest issue (for June 1933) 
of the Round Table, from which I may make a few 
short extracts, as the writers in that famous periodical 
are justly believed to bring to bear upon the discussion 
of the subjects they deal with, so far as possible, an 
impartial frame of mind--free from prejudice and 
])rcpossessions: ~ 

The vast majority of Indian politicians and poli¬ 
tical organisations of standing have vehemently 
denounced His Majesty’s Government’s proposals or 
portions of them. The White Paper scheme was also 
denounced by the various communal organisations. 
4'hc majorily of the Muslim newsj)apers also expressed 
disapproval of the scheme, the Eastern Times (of 
Lahorej, for example—which is normally considered 
almost a j>ro-Government ])aper—declaring that ‘the 
reforms outlined arc unacceptable to politically-minded 
Indiii, as a whole, and e\en these will not prove work- 
able unless they are considerably modified in the light 
of popular opinion as expressed in the press and on the 
platform.’ The most moderate sections of Indian 
\^oV\l\e‘aV opiwioxv Vvcre genuinely disappointed with 
ve\\‘cww portions ot the proposals. Even responsible 
European otlicials were heard to remark that so far 
as manner and phraseology were concerned, it could 
scarcely have been more offensive to Indian sentiment 
if it had been designed expressly for the purpose.” 
Disappointment with the form of the document and 
with portions at least of its substance, was, therefore, 
genuine.” 

The oi)iniou expressed above was also, I find,. 
eciioed in the course of the debate, on the subject, in 
the House of Lords, in the observations made by Lord 
Ponsonby, who referred to this aspect in the following 
terms: “What occurred to me as I read it (the White 
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Paper) through \N'as that the emphasis was wrong. The 
emphasis seemed to be all on the safeguards, and not 
suflBciently on the grant of self-government. We seem 
to be taking away with one hand whatever we give with 
the other, and I think that that has been noticed very 
much by Indian opinion.” It is evident from the 
passages quoted above that the resolutions adopted in 
the various Indian Legislatures have made the posi¬ 
tion of the Indian constitutionalists quite clear. As 
put by Sir Alfred Watson—late editor of the (Calcutta/ 
Statesman- in the course of a letter to a London daily, 
the “resolutions and speeches of various Indian bodies 
force home the fact that a body of opinion in India, 
generally regarded as moderate, is not satisfied with 
the White Paper proposals. The scheme of advance 
in the White Paper falls far-short of Indian desires. 
The diliicultj' in India will be to secure upholders of 
(what are regarded) the wholly inadequate concessions 
to national feeling. We can certainly not better that 
position by offering less, and uniting the whole of India 
in a refusal to work the constitution.” I could not 
have put the Indian view better, or more c'x.vrev.s.vvct's, 
than is done by Sir Alfred Watson. R.eep\ng in mind 
the Indian view of the proposals embodied in the 
White Paper, I shall now' make some suggestions— 
by no means exhaustive—on some only of thean 
special reference to the system outlined for the j/rovin- 
cial administration, of the working of which unde, 
the present constitution—I may claim to possess some 
knowledge and experience. In making these sugges¬ 
tions--representing the Indian point of view—I am not 
without hope that they may ultimately be adopted, as 
we are told in the White Paper that “nor must it be 
assumed that the present proposals are in all respects 
so complete and final that a Bill would contain nothing 
which is not covered by this White Paper. 

Federation. 

The indefmiteness and uncertainty about the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Federation should be so far as possible. 
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removed by a period of one year being fixed for the 
coming in of the Indian States—power to be reserved to 
the Crown to extend the time by one year, if the re¬ 
quisite conditions are not fulfilled, and the inaugura¬ 
tion to be by Proclamation, which should not be made 
dependent on the presentation by the two Houses of 
Parliament of a Joint Address praying for the issue of 
the Proclamation. Further, if the Reserve Bank 
cannot be established by 1935, interim financial arrange¬ 
ments should be provided so as not to block the 
inauguration of the Federation. Following the recom¬ 
mendation of the Statutory Commission, there must 
also be provision in the constitution for its automatic 
growth (that is to say, a special machinery should be 
provided for the removal of the safeguards and the 
reservations, within a definite time), and its consequent 
expansion leading to India’s status as a Dominion in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations—which should 
be declared in the Preamble to the Bill as the definite 
goal. It should be definitely provided that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Indian States in the Federal legisla¬ 
ture shall not take part in purely British Indian matters, 
but only in those relating to the affairs of the country 
as a whole. Fundamental rights must be laid down in 
the Statute itself, and not in the Proclamation or any 
other document. 

General Administration. 

The power of making ordinances to be vested in 
the Governor-General should be carefully defined, and 
no such power should be vested in the Governors. If 
the provisions relating to the special Acts to be passed 
by the Governor-General or the Governor are retained, 
it should be enacted how they (the Acts) are to be 
amended or repealed by the legislature. Neither in the 
Federal, nor in the provincial legislature, should there 
be power given to the Upper Chamber to restore a 
demand which has been rejected by the Lower House. 

Second Chambers In Provinces. 

The machinery for the abolition of the Second' 
Chamber in the provinces should be made simpler, and. 
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that for the establishment of a Second Chamber (where 
it is not to exist, at the start) more difficult of inaugura¬ 
tion. This suggestion is based on the strength of the 
popular feeling against the establishment of a Second 
Chamber in the provincial legislature of Bihar and 
Orissa in which, when the question was discussed (in 
January 1933), the voting was 39 in favour of the pro¬ 
posal for the establishment of a second chamber, and 
39 against it. But the 39 voters in favour of the propo¬ 
sal included non-official members nominated by the 
Governor, and also one official: while those against the 
I)roposal were all elected representatives. It cannot 
be held, therefore, that the province of Bihar and Orissa 
is either, as a whole, or even overwhelmingly in favour 
of Li second chamber. It may be added that in the 
memorandum prepared by the Governor-in-Council (in 
jiihar and Orissa) for the guidance of the Statutory 
Commission, the proposal for the establishment of a 
Second Chamber was opposed both on the ground of 
expediency and economy—their estimate of the annual 
expenditure to be incurred being a lakh and a half 
(about i: 15,000). A second chamber in Bihar is desired 
mainly by the landholders, and would be, in my opinion, 
a useless and expensive luxury for an admittedly poor 
j)rovince. 

Franchise, 

The provisions made in the report of the Franchise 
Committee should be given effect to, in any case. 
Women’s Franchise should be appreciably increased. 

Judiciary. 

The only change in the cfualifications of the Chiet 
Justices of the existing High Courts (and the other 
proposed Courts) should be that hereafter the said 
offices should be open not only to Barristers, or Scotch 
Advocates, but also to lawyers of Indian qualification, 
and it should be distinctly provided that the Chief 
Justice of the Federal, Supreme, and High Courts should 
always be one who has practised at the Bar. These 
offices should not be held—except temporarily as now 


—by the members of the Indian Civil Service. This for 
the reason that though many members of the Indian 
Civil Service have distinguished themselves as adminis¬ 
trators and executive officers, and done useful, valuable, 
and excellent work in various spheres of activities 
other than judicial, they have not (except very rarely) 
made their mark as Judges. It should be remembered 
that members of the Civil Service were made eligible 
for High Court Judgeships under the statute authorising 
the establishment of High Courts, over seventy years 
back, at a time when the Indian lawyers were not so 
highly qualified and efficient as now. There is, there¬ 
fore, no justification for the changes i)ro])osed in favour 
-of that Service. As regards the future administartive 
control over the High Courts—in the matter of aj)])oinl- 
ments to the Bench, etc.^—it is desirable that j)ower in 
respect of it should be vested in the Government of 
India—as it is even now in regard to the High ('ourl 
Alt Calcutta—and not in the provincial governnu-nis. 

Railway Board. 

The constitution and the functions of the Bail way 
Board shoiild be left to the Central Legislature, which 
only should have the power to control its ])olicy and 
working. I am against the proposal to place it beyond 
the control of the central legislature. 

The Army. 

A statutory obligation should be laid on the (inver- 
nor-General to expedite the Indianisation of the .\rmy 
^vithin a certain time, which need not be inelastic, and 
a j)ragrainme prepared so as to complete the Indianisa¬ 
tion within a defined period. It should be provided 
that the Indian Army should not be sent out of India 
for any purpose not connected with the defence of the 
country, except with the consent and approval of the 
central legislature. Further, it is important that the 
Indian Army should be thrown open to all classes of 
Indians, subject to their satisfying certain jihysical 
?tests. 
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Commercial Safeguards. 

Legislation of a discriminatory character should be 
challengeable only in the Federal Court. The Governor- 
General, or the Governor, should not have the power of 
interference in the determination of this question. It 
is inexpedient that the head of the executive should be 
mixed up in any such matter. But the legislature 
should be competent to subsidise provincial or national 
key industries, though not to enact statutes involving 
discriminatory legislation against the nationals of any 
country or State (of the British Commonwealth) which 
does not enforce statutory or administrative discrimi¬ 
nation against Indians. 

The AU-India Public Services. 

The powers now reserved to the Secretary of State 
in respect of the public services should be transferred 
to the Governor-General, and he should be assisted by 
a Pulilic Service Commission the chairman and mem¬ 
bers of which shall be appointed by him. While 
statutory protection should be given to the All-India 
Security Services in respect of their salaries and pen¬ 
sions. the recruitment of the services, in the future, 
should be in the bands of the Governor-General in res¬ 
pect of oflicers io be under the Government of India, 
and in that of the Governor-in-Ministry in the provin¬ 
ces the protection (referred to al)ove) being dependent 
on whether or not the oflicer was recruited before 1919. 
as declaretl in the Government of India Act. In respect 
of oflicers serving in the i)roviiices, the ultimate aim 
should l)e to transfer the rigid of recruitment to the 
provinces themselves, as recommended by the Lee 
Commission, in paragraphs 14-15 of their Report, 
some extracts from which I am making below, in view 
of the great importance of the principle enunciated 
therein: - 

‘Tn the transferred field the responsibility for 

adininistr.Tfinn rAcfc 
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confidence of Provincial Legislatures. It has been 
represented to us that although Ministers have been 
^iven full power to prescribe policy, they might be 
hampered in carrying it out by the limitations to their 
•control over the All-India Services, inasmuch as mem¬ 
bers of these Services, unlike those of Provincial Ser¬ 
vices, are appointed by the Secretary of State and can¬ 
not be dismissed except by him, whilst their salaries 
are not subject to the control of the local legislatures. 
Ministers themselves have told us that the All-India 
officers serving under them have, with negligible ex¬ 
ceptions, given most loyal support in carrying out their 
policies, but the constitutional anomaly remains that 
the control over the transferred field contemplated by 
the framers of the Government of India Act has remain¬ 
ed incomplete. Our proposals are framed to remedy 
this particular anomaly. We are not convinced that 
the risk attending the change is sufficient to outweigh 
the argument for carrying to a logical conclusion the 
constitutional change effected by the Government ol 
India Act in this field of administration. We are ac¬ 
cordingly of opinion that, for the purposes of local 
Governments, no further recruitment should be made 
for the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Service and the Indian \eterinary Service, as at 
present constituted; for the Indian Forest Service in 
Bombay and Burma, and (subject to the arrangements 
set out in paragraph 40 of our Report) for the Roads 
and Buildings Branch of the Indian Service of Engi¬ 
neers. The personnel required for those branches of 
administration should in future be recruited and aj^- 
pointed by local Governments. 

It is not at all surprising if, in the light of the above 
recommendations, the proposals made in the White 
Paper have given a rude shock to Indian public opinion. 
The writer of the Round Table article, referred to above, 
records his view that “probably the part of the While 
Paper which was most strongly resented was that which 
dealt with the future control of and recruitment to the 
All-India Services. Criticism has been increasingly 
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concentrated upon tliese provisions, and the speeches 
ot* some of the ablest and most respected Indians in the 
Legislative Assembly have demonstrated that Indian 
opinion, as a whole, considers the retention of control 
by the Secretary of State to the degree proposed, in 
principle, obnoxious and (so far as the White Paper 
scheme, as a whole, is concerned) logically unneces¬ 
sary.” It is in view of these grounds—and more 
especially so of the principle accepted and recommend¬ 
ed by the Lee Commission, so far back as 1924, and 
given effect to since—that the proposals made in the 
White Paper are being strongly taken exception to. 
In my opinion, therefore, the Lee Commission principle 
should now l)e extended to all the i)rovincial govern¬ 
ments in respect of the recruitment of the public ser¬ 
vices for all the departments, the administration of 
which is transferred to the Ministers, who should exer¬ 
cise all powers over them in respect of promotions, 
transfer and all other ordinary incidents of service. 
In the case of future entrants also, an appeal against 
orders i)rejudicial to their interest, passed by the Pro¬ 
vincial Ministry, may be made aj>pealable to the 
(iovernor—as a matter of expediency. 

Excluded or Partially Excluded Areas. 

The proposals made in the White Paper in regard 
to excluded or partially excluded areas have evoked 
not only great dissatisfaction, but also roused very 
grave apprehensions in the minds of large sections ot 
the people in tracts at present administered as 
^scheduled” areas (under the Schedule Districts Act) 
or as “backward tracts” under Section 52-A (2) of 
the Government of India Act. I shall confine myself in 
this statement to the proposals as they are likely to 
effect the province of Bihar—assuming that Orissa will 
be separated before long. Now, the Santal Parganas 
district (of the Bhagalpur division of Bihar) and the 
Ghota Nagpur Division, as a whole, are treated at 
present as comparatively less advanced areas in certain 
administrative matters, but in all other respects 
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Particularly in the matter of their representation and 

parlicipafion in the work of the provincial legislature 

by their elected members—they are on the same footing 
as the other jiarts of Bihar. If the proposals made in 
the White Paiier be enacted and, on action being taken 
thereunder, the said areas be declared excluded or 
partially so, the ])eo])le thereof ^vill suffer very great 
hardshij), labour under serious disabilities, and their 
administration also will deteriorate by the application 
of the rules about the prohibitions embodied in 
section 100. 


As a matter of fact, these tracts have been agitating 
for yviivs jiast lor Ihe removal of the disabilities they 
labour under at inesent. So far back as February 
1027. a resolution was moved, on the subject, in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, by a non-oflicial member. 
wlii('b was adopted A similar resolution was later 
adopted in tbe Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 
in sj)ite ol (io\ernment's o])]>osition to its ado])iion. If 
it lie said that the j)roposals as to excluded, or partially 
excluded, areas are conceived in the interest of the 
backward peo])les like the aboriginal tribes—that 
contention is not borne out by the ])roceedings of the 
judilic meetings held at Ranchi Tinder the presidentshi]) 
of the acknowledged leader of the aboriginals, whom 
he represented in the llihar and Orissa Legislative 
(amncil some of the resolutions jiassed at wliicli I 
extract below, to make clear their position in regard 
to those proposals, which are being resisted equally 
slrenuoiisly by the non-aboriginal and advanced pojm- 
lation inhabiting those tracts which (in sjiite of 
aboriginal population! take the second place, in Bihar, 
in point of literacy. The resolutions passed at the 
public meetings of the aborigines are as follow : 

1. That this meeting is strongly of opinion that 
the proposals embodied in the White Paper are likely 
to prove highly detrimental to the interest of the 
aborigines, if accepted in the new constitution. 
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2. That this meeting is of opinion that the pro¬ 
visions of paragraph 109 of the White Paper are not 
only contrary to the letter and spirit of any kind of 
reform on the line of self-rule, but it contemplates to 
positively deprive the people even of the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by them according to the existing 
constitution, and it is strongly urged that that para¬ 
graph be entirely deleted from the White Paper. 

3. That this meeting is of opinion that the 
aborigines strongly resist the contemplation of the 
proposal, if any, to place the Singhbhum district among 
the excluded areas, or i^artially excluded areas, and any 
action along the proposal will compel the entire abori¬ 
ginal ])opulation to i>rotest against any such proposal 
with the utmost emphasis at their command. 

As, therefore, the aboriginal and the non-aboriginal 
elements in the population of these tracts arc both 
united in resisting the proposals as to the exclusion or 
partial exclusion of such areas, it would be a wise 
course, in my oi)inion, to leave things (at any rate, in 
the province of Biharj as they arc at present, and not to 
])lace their ])eoi)le under the prohibitions laid down in 
section 109. The Chota Nagpur Landholders’ Associa¬ 
tion submitted a memorandum on the subject to the 
Round Table Conference, to which reference may be 
made in this connection, if necessary. In view^ of the 
dissatisfaction and alarm these proposals have evoked, 

I submit that they should not be enacted, and that only 
the limitations now imposed under the Government of 
India Act be, for the lime being, retained. Hut if some 
areas needs must be declared excluded, or partially so, 
then I would suggest that before His Majesty’s Order 
in Council is promulgated, the proposal for either their 
total or partial exclusion should be ])laced before the 
provincial legislature to enable it to express its views 
thereon. This will enable Government to ascertain 
definitely the trend of public opinion on the subject, 

•especially oi fe 
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to be wholly or partially excluded. This proposal— 
about the discussion of the matter in the provincial 
legislature concerned should be specifically provided 
for in the Statute as it is one of very great concern to 
large sections of His Majesty's Indian subjects. 

The Proposed Pronince of Orissa. 

As the mover of the resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in February 1920, urging the for¬ 
mation of a province of Orissa, as a separate adminis¬ 
trative unit, I welcome the announcement in the White 
Pajier on the subject. But the boundaries of the new 
province (as indicated in a footnote, at page 44) have 
j)ro\ed highly disap]>ointing to all Oriyas. Though 
not an Oriya myself, I claim familiarity with the subject, 
both as a native of the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
and also as an assessor of the Boundary Committee of 
19»‘n-2. Thai Committee consisted of a retired (avilian 
as its President, and of two Indian members—one a 
member of the ('ouncil of State rei)resenting Bombay, 
and the other a member of the Legislative Assembly 
representing Assam. Beharees, Telugus and Oriyas 
were also associated with the Committee, through their 
re]>resentativcs as assessors. E\ee])l on one or two 
j)oints, the report of the ('ommittee was unanimous. 
Now\ in dealing with outlying areas (like those con¬ 
cerned in the formation of the proposed province of 
Orissa' where various races are intermingled, it is not 
])ossible to i)rocee(l on any scientitic j)rinciples, but 
only to act on the rule of the balance of general ad¬ 
vantage and convenience. Judged in this light, it 
seems to me that the Parliamentary Committee should 
accept the boundaries suggested in the Report by the 
Members of the Orissa Boundary Committee, either 
unanimously or by a majority. The Committee 
comiirised three independent men, who could have no 
])repossessions in the matter, and the best solution of 
the difficulty will be to accept their recommendations 
(in regard to the boundaries of the new* province) 
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which were either made by them unanimously or by a 
majority. The attempt to go behind the recommenda¬ 
tions—as made in the White Paper—is bound to be a 
legitimate cause of dissatisfaction to all Oriyas 
for whose benefit the new province is to be created- 
They are not likely to remain satisfied with a truncated 
])rovince, and the constitution of a separate Orissa 
\ with the boundaries proposed in the White Paper) 
will be a source of very great dissatisfaction to them. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the best course is to 
accept the recommendations of the Orissa Boundary 
Committee, made either unanimously or by a majority. 

The Special Powers of the Governor. 

The proposals made in the White Paper for vesting 
Governors with what may be called extraordinary 
powers, in respect of their special responsibilities 
have naturally evoked criticism in India. These pro 
posed powers (printed at page 46 in section 70) an 
seven in number. Of these, three [Clauses (e) if) anc 
(</)] are purely consequential. I have devoted above i 
separate section to the policy underlying clause {f) 
namely, that dealing with the creation of excluded o 
partially excluded areas. As regards {g )—securing th 
execution of the orders of the Governor-Generab—ni 
comment is called for, so long as the relations betweei 
the Governor-General and the Governor are to continu 
as proposed in the White Paper. In regard to (e)—th 
protection of the rights of any Indian State—this claus 
is obviously intended to deal with the infringement c 
rights possessed by Indian States either under thei 
treaties or in pursuance of their relationship with th 
Crown. 

The other four clauses of section 70 are, howeve 
not consequential like the three mentioned abov 
Clause (d )—the prevention of commercial discrimin 
tion—bears upon a very important subject. The contr 
versy relating thereto is mainly confined to the pr 
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cedure to be adopted for obtaining relief by the 
aggrieved partly, namely, whether through the 
medium of the judiciary, or the head of the provincial 
executive. On a careful consideration of the 

matter, I would suggest that in the interest of 
the administration itself, it would be inexpedient 
to vest the Governor with any such power, and 
that any relief in the matter of commercial discrimina¬ 
tion should be had by the claimant only in the Courts— 
the Federal Court or the other higher tribunals. It is 
clearly undesirable and inexpedient to mix up the head 
of the executive with any such controversies. It should 
also be made clear that any relief in regard to com¬ 
mercial discrimination can be obtainable only by the 
nationals of such countries of the British Common- • 
wealth of Nations as deal with His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects on the principle of reciprocity, and l)y those 
of no other countries or States. 


Clause fc)—dealing with the si)ecial responsil)ilities 
of the Governor in respect of ‘‘securing to the members 
of the public services of any rights provided for them 
by the Constitution and safeguarding of their legitimate 
interests’*— seems to mo to be too broadly put and 
should, in my opinion, be more clearly stated. In so 
far as the object of the clause is to secure protection 
for the existing services in respect of their salaries, 
pensions, etc., which may be guaranteed to them by 
the Constitution—keeping in mind the ])rovision of the 
existing Government of India Act on this subject— 
there can be no objection to the Governor being vested 
with the power to see to its enforcement. At the same 
time, the character and extent of such rights should 
be carefully defined and laid down in the Statute. But 
the expression “legitimate rights”- used in clauses ie) 
and {b) in this section—seems to me loosely worded, 
and is likely to give rise to many administrative diffi¬ 
culties by reason of its indefiniteness. If the expres¬ 
sion stands for “the rights provided for them (that is, 
the services) by the Constitution,” then it is obviously 
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redundant. If, on the contrary, if means more than 
that, then its exact significance and scope should be 
explicitly stated, alike in the interests of the Services 
themselves, as in that of the smooth working of the 
provincial administration, and the relations between 
the Governor and the Ministry or the Legislature. 

In Clause (b) the use of the same expression 
^'legitimate rights”—while open to the same objections 
as set out above—may lead to even graver consequen¬ 
ces, as the effect of the action taken by a Governor 
under this clause will have a bearing on the relations 
of large sections of the public in a ])rovinco—aj)pre- 
ciably larger than that affected by any action under 
clause ic) in the matter of the ])ublic services. It 
seems to me, therefore, highly expedient that what 
might be deemed as the rights of the minorities should 
be specifically defined in the Constitution. One great 
advantage of the course suggested above would be that 
in that case it would be open to the minorities to 
obtain judicial relief more easily than otherwise, 
while the Governor may be made liable to aiipeal in 
the case of purely administrative mailers. In tlie 
absence of any such specific statement of tlie rights of 
the minorities, it is likely that there may arise, from 
time to time, serious trouble in the administration due 
to conflicts between the Ministry and the Legislature, 
t)n the one hand, and the Governor, on the other. 

Lastly, clause (a)—vesting the Governor with ])owers 
for “the prevention of any grave menace to the j>eaec 
and tranquillity of the province or any part thereof” - 
seems to me to be much too wide in its scope and inde¬ 
finite in justifying any action that may be taken by the 
Governor under it. I think that the words of the clause 
in Government of India Act relating to the circums¬ 
tances in which the Governor-General or a Governor 
can override the decision of the majority of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council (in the interest of peace and tranquil¬ 
lity) are sufficiently comprehensive for attaining the 
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object in view. It is suggested that clause (a) be, 
therefore, revised and its object be clearly defined, 
and limited by the addition, at the end of it, of some 
such words as “resulting from or likely to result from 
the activities of one or more persons tending to the 
commission of crimes of violence/' 

Having dealt brietly with the proposed executive 
powers of the Governor, I may now advert, in passing, 
to the legislative powders ter be vested in him, which are 
not possessed by him at i)resent. It is proposed, I find, 
to vest him with two legislative powers—that of 
enacting a “Governor’s Act,” and that of promulgating 
ordinances. The procedure proposed for the former is 
analogous to that for certification (vested in the Gover¬ 
nor-General under Sec. aT-B). 1 submit that the pro¬ 
posals for vesting legislative authority in a Governor, 
as also that for arresting the jirogress of Bills during 
their passage in legislature, should not find a place in 
the scheme of provincial autonomy. Far from con¬ 
ducing to the smooth working of the Constitution, 
they will lead to friction betwTcn the head of the exe¬ 
cutive and the legislature, disorganise the policy and 
work of the Ministry, and have a highly disruptive 
influence on the formation of political parties in the 
])rovincial legislatures. Nor does there seem to be any 
valid reason for vesting the Governor with the power 
of issuing ordinances. So far no difficulty has been 
experienced for want of any such power in the Gover¬ 
nors, and there is no reason why the ordinance-making 
powers should not continue to be vested in the Gover¬ 
nor-General alone. Also, there should be no change,, 
in the language of section 72 of the Government of 
India Act, so far as the circumstance justifying the 
issue of an ordinance is concerned. The exercise of 
this very extraordinary power should be strictly limited 
to circumstances constituting a case of grave emer¬ 
gency. Nor should the Goveror be authorised to issue 
an ordinance even at the instance of the Ministry. If 
a Ministry is not capable of carrying on its adminis- 
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tration without getting the Governor to issue ordinances, 
the sooner it is replaced by another, the better it wall 
be alike for provincial autonomy and efficient adminis¬ 
tration. 


The Provincial Executive. 

The constitution of the provincial executive should 
be so framed as to be wholly free from the inherent 
disabilities of the system of dyarchy—in other words, 
there should be no reservation in the administration of 
any department, as is the case now’ in the major Indian 
provinces, known in common parlance as “the reserved’ 
and “the transferred” sides of the provincial Govern- 
ment. In this view’ of the matter the departments of 
law’ and order should come under the control of the 
l)rovincial Ministry, just as much as other departments 
of the provincial administration. I put forward this 
suggestion with some confidence after having seen from 
within the working of the provincial administration of 
Bihar and Orissa, for a period of more than five years, 
and having watched the almost insuperable difficulties 
which both sides of the administration had to face by 
reason of the arbitrary and artificial division of Govern¬ 
ment which is, and must be, in the nature of things, 
one integral whole, if it is at all to w^ork smoothly and 
efficiently, and which cannot be, therefore, divided 
vertically without deteriment. I am confirmed in the 
correctness of my view^ by reading the remarks of Lord 
T^ytton. made by him in the House of Lords on 4th 
April 1933, in the course of his speech on the White 
Paper proposals. Speaking with his practical expe¬ 
rience (as the Governor of Bengal) of the working of 
dyarchy in that province, he said: “This system of divi¬ 
ded responsibility, which is a feature of dyarchy in the 
provincial governments of India (and which, to some 
extent, it is proposed to introduce into the Government 
of India), is neither an efficient safeguard of those 
interests which you desire to preserve, nor a good 
Iraining for responsible government.” As regards the 
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objection, frequently urged by the opponents of the 
proposed transfer of law and order to Indian Ministers, 
I may quote Lord Lytton again from the same speech: 
“When I say that dyarchy was a failure, I do not mean, 
as I sometimes Rear it stated, that the transferred 
departments were badly administered. That was not 
my experience. I do not mean that Indian Ministers 
were less competent.” “In the Province of which I was 
Governor the same men who served as Ministers were.” 
said Lord Lytton, “afterwards, in several cases selected 
by the Governor to be his Executive Councillors. I 
have been unable to detect any difference in their 
administration whether they were acting as Ministers 
or as Executive Councillors. It was not the administra¬ 
tion. it was the Parliamentry responsibility which 
was at fault. Under this system the relations between 
the Executive and the Legislature were not harmonious. 
Ministers were not regarded, as they were intended to 
be regarded, as representatives of i)opular o])inion. 
My experience was that the reserved half of Government 
was disliked, but that it was respected, whereas the 
transferred half of Government was not only disliked, 
but it was desi)ised.” 

I would endorse, as the result of my own experience 
of the working of dyarchy in Bihar and Orissa, the 
correctness of the view expressed by Lord Lytton. The 
j)rincipal causes which have led to the provincial 
Ministries being regarded disfavourably by the legis¬ 
latures, and the Indian public at large, have been (a) 
their failure to evolve ministerial parties by reason of 
their utter dependence on the Governor’s nominated 
blocks (of officials and non-officials) for support in 
carrying out their work in the transferred departments, 

(b) the non-acceptance by the Governors (except 
perhaps in Madras) of the principle of joint responsi¬ 
bility in the Ministry, and dealing with each Minister 
separately, and so over-ruling him, from time to time, 

(c) the Governors generally choosing as his Ministers 
“safe” men, without any following, and retaining them 
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in office with the aid of the nominated block, and (d) 
the Governors sometimes discouraging a Minister from 
resigning his office, when it was obviously called for 
by constitutional convention and practice. If, there¬ 
fore, provincial autonomy is now to be a success, not 
only should there be no reservation of any department, 
but the joint responsibility of the Ministry should be 
specifically and clearly laid down in the Statute, and 
the Governors should be directed—in their Instruments 
of Instructions- - to encourage and conform tti constitu¬ 
tional conventions and practice in their relations with 
the Ministry. I am fortified in my view, that there 
should no longer exist a reserved side in the provincial 
Governments, by the observation made in the House of 
Lords by the Lord Chairman of this Committee the 
Marcpiess of Linlithgow—in the course of the discussion 
on tliis subject, when he said: “1 do not see myself how 
you can have self-government (in the provinces) unless 
you do transfer what is called daw and order.' " Indeed, 
provincial autonomy without law and order would, I 
submit, be a contradiction in terms. 

Concluding Subniissions : ^^Responsibiliig.'^ 

I have touched uj)on but a few of the important 
matters dealt with in the White Pa])er, as it is obviously 
impossible to discuss all ('f them without making a 
statement of this character opjiressively long. I have 
made in the earlier part some extracts, from resjK)n- 
sible sources, to indicate the nature of the reception 
which its pro]K)sals have obtained in India. I would 
v^enture to urge, with great resjiect, that the Indian view 
of the proposals in the White Paper is not the result 
of any inherent prejudice or incompetence to judge of 
the merits of the constitution proposed in it, for even 
so great an organ of British public opinion as the 
Manchester Guardian (writing editorially, in its issue 
of 6th June 1933) is apprehensive “that it might not 
be easy to rebut an argument that the new Indian 
constitution cannot but fail, because the White Paper 
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proposals are too cautious to secure whole-hearted 
Indian co-operation, or to create a geriuine sense of res¬ 
ponsibility”—being “considerably below the expecta¬ 
tions of the most reasonable Indian moderates.” I, 
therefore, earnestly hope that the scheme will emerge 
from the Parliamentary Committee in a form which 
may make it acceptable to the Indian public by appeal¬ 
ing particularly to their imagination.^ 

In his Government and Parties in Continental 
Europe (vol. i. p. 103) that distinguished American 
authority, Professor Lowell, after analysing the cons¬ 
titutions of various Continental Stales, remarks that 
the result of his analysis shows that “the foundation of 
'Covernment is faith, not reason,” and this all-important 
factor is obviously even more applicable to Kastern 
than to Western countries. But that is not all. For. 
“if” (as remarked by the late Viscount Bryce in his 
monumental work on The American Commonwealth^ 
v’ol. i.. ]). 357) “the true value of a political contrivance 
resides not in its integrity, but its adaptation to the 
y'mj)er and circumstance of the })eoi)Ie for whom it is 
resigned,” then there can be no hesitation in saying that 
the proposals for the future constitution of India 
shouldtbe so framed as will appeal to the “faith,” or 
the iintigination, of the vast bulk of the politically- 
mindedi classes in that country, who have to work the 
constil^ition in a spirit of faith and hope to derive 
the ^featest benefit therefrom. The objection, often 
ur^d, against the extension of self-government to 
Indians on the score of their- so to say—innate “irres¬ 
ponsibility,” seems to me to rest on an untenable 
ground. If certain classes in India are irresponsible, 
it is absolutely so for want of opportunities to learn 
resv)onsibility in the affairs of the State. For, as put 
by the Chairman of the Indian Franchise Committee - 
the Marquess of Lothian in the House of Lords, “res- 

'^Indian public opinion expressed itself ns most 
^^rievoushf disappointed in this respect. 
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ponsibility is the only way of developing political man¬ 
hood. We criticise the irresponsibility of India. It is 
a marvel to me when I consider how long irresponsible 
legislators have been confronted with irremovable 
Executives that the Legislatures of India are as respon¬ 
sible as they are. If you are going to develop political 
capacity in India, as in this country or any other 
country, you will do so only if yoh put real responsibi¬ 
lity on the backs of the Indian people. And it is just 
as important to develop knowledge and responsibility 
at the centre, as it is in the provinces. If you develop 
irresponsible provinces, they will make the working 
of the centre impossible.’’ These sentiments, which 
express the Indian view, are not sentimental, but are 
■supported by administrators of Indian experience. 
The same point of view was emphasised, in the course 
of the same debate, by the Marquess of Zetland a 
distinguished ex-Governor of Bengal, who said: “In 
India, as in other countries, public men are far more 
likely to show a sense of responsibility in their actions 
if you make it possible for them to accept resjionsibi- 
lity than if you withhold that responsibility 
from them,” for “great change is brought about in 
the outlook of man when once you put him in a posi¬ 
tion of real responsibility, and it is for that reason 
largely that I have gradually- not easily, but gradually, 
and none-the-less with conviction -come to the con¬ 
clusion that by far your safest course is to grant a 
measure of responsibility not only in the provinces but 
at the centre.” I commend these highly forceful ob¬ 
servations in support of my submissions to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, on whose labours would rest 
the future constitution of India and the welfare of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. 


NEGATION OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT- 

Sir,—1 rise to move the amendment which stands 
in my name, and which runs as follows: “That at the 
end of the motion of the Hon'ble the Finance Member,, 
that the report of Joint Committee on Indian Consti¬ 
tutional Heform be taken into consideration, add the 
following words: ‘And having considered the scheme 
recoininonded to Parliament by the Joint Parliamentary 
Cojiimittee, this Council is of opinion that taking the 
said scheme, as a whole, it is highly unsatisfactory, 
grossly inadequate to meet popular aspirations, is 
hedged round by unnecessary and undesirable safe¬ 
guards, betraying a dee|> distrust of Indian capacity and 
character, and, above all, proi)osos to introduce drastic 
changes in the composition and constitution of the 
higher judiciary which are calculated to shake the con¬ 
fidence of tlie ])uhlic in judicial administration, and 
the scheme is, therefore, not likely to evoke good-wdlf 
in its working on tlie ])art of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects.’ 


The Amendment 

W hen on the 2‘2nd March, 193J, the then Finance 
Member of our Government moved in this Council that 
“the While Paper containing proposals for the Indian 
Constitutional Reforms be taken into consideration,’'^ 
it fell to my lot to move an amendment that at the end 
of the Government resolution the following wx>rds be 
added: “And having considered it this Council is of 
opinion that the scheme propounded by His Majesty’s 
Government is, on the whole, unsatisfactory, confers 
little power on the people of this province, is hedged in 
numerous limitations opposed to the interest of India, 

^Speech delivered in the Bihar Legislative Council in 
January, 1934, in moving an amendment to the resolution 
for the consideration of the Joint Parliamentary Coanmit- 
tee\s Report. 
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and indicates sweeping changes ui the prospective 
system of judicature in India, and the scheme, as a 
whole, needs substantial modifications." The Govern¬ 
ment resolution, with iny aniendmenf added to it at 
the end, was discussed for a whole day, and was then 
l»ut to the vote by the Hon'ble the President, and declar¬ 
ed by him duly carried: and so the amended resolution, 
as adopted, stands on the records of this Legislati\e 
Council, as the unanimous expression of its opinion on 
the White Paper proposals. You will thus see. Sir, 
that the Council is already committed to the position 
embodied in my earlier amendment in regard to the 
scheme propounded in the White Paper, which, wc 
declared, needed “substantial modifications”, for the 
reasons given in the amendment of 1053. 

J. P. C. Work 

Since then, as the Council is aware, the White 
Paper proi)osals, in particular, and the (piestion of 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, in general, were en¬ 
trusted to a Joint Select Parliamentary Committee for 
consideration, examination and report. The said Com¬ 
mittee was composed of thirty-two members of the 
British Parliament, sixteen each from the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, of which twenty- 
five were Conservatives, four Laliourites and three 
Liberals. The Committee sat for a period of nearly 
nineteen months, and held as many as 159 meetings, 
at which they examined a large number of witnesses, 
both from Britain and India. Happening to be in 
England in the summer of 1933, when the Committee 
was holding its enquiries I had the honour of receiving 
an invitation from it to appear as a witness, which 
offer I thankfully accepted, and put in a statement of 
the views of technically the Constitutional Nationalist 
Party, which I have the honour to lead in the House, 
but which really represented the synthesis of the views 
of almost all the constitutional parties in the country, 
for the improvement and the liberalisation of the 
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Government scheme embodied in the White Paper. I 
w as crossed-examined on my statement at great length. 
The Committee had also placed before them two long, 
well-considered and able memoranda, one by the Right 
Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and the other by 
the British Indian delegation, as a whole, headed by 
the Right Honourable His Highness the Aga Khan. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that the Committee had no 
opportunity of knowing the views and sentiments of 
the politically-minded classes of Indians of the Cons¬ 
titutional Nationalist School of thought, and that they 
did not know the irreduceahle minimum of Indian 
demands as embodied in the Iw’o memoranda mention¬ 
ed above, representing the hopes and the aspirations of 
the educated classes of this country in the matter of 
constitutional reforms. 

Report “ Conscrimtised" 

Well, the Report of the Committee was issued on 
the 22nd of November last year, and it is now before 
us for discussion and an expression of our o])inion. 
So far as we are concerned, it seems to me that our 
task to-day is an easy one, in view of the earlier ex¬ 
pression of our opinion on the White Paj>er ])ro])osals, 
wdiich according to the views then expressed l)y us, 
needed “substantial modifications” in the way of the 
scheme being liberalised. So the only iiuestion before 
us now’ is whether the scheme, as now presented in 
the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, does 
substantially liberalise the White Paper proposals, as 
we desired to be done. If it does, our object in re¬ 
cording our earlier opinion shall have been attained 
and we should, therefore, naturally be expected now 
to thankfully accept the Parliamentary Committee’s 
recommendations. If, on the contrary, we find that 
their recommendations far from having at all attempt¬ 
ed to liberalise the Government proposals, have in 
almost every case, where they differed from the propo¬ 
sals of the earlier scheme, had the effect of, so to say 
“conservatising” them, then we shall naturally have 
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to record our opinion in the words embodied in my 
to-day’s amendment, which I have placed before the 
Council. 


Indian Incompetence 

As was expected, in view of its importance, I find 
that since the publication of the Committee’s report 
not only a large section of the British and the Anglo- 
Indian ]>ress has been extolling the great inherent 
merits of the new scheme, but also several very high- 
placed officials have been taking a hand at a sort of 
])ropaganda. in support of it. We have been told by 
the latter that as natives of India, which in the long 
course of its history, had never known any other than 
despotic government until the establishment of British 
rule in the country, we are quite incapable of appre¬ 
ciating the great constitutional advantages embodied in 
the Parliamentary Committee's scheme, and of realising 
the many political blessings that will follow in its 
train, once the reforms are introduced. There seems 
to me very great force in this contention, and I have, 
therefore, resolved that in making my submissions to 
you to-day, I shall almost entirely refrain from citing 
in siijiport of my views the authority of any Indian, 
be he ever so great a political leader, or a successful 
administrator, or a distinguished publicist, or a capable 
journalist, or an experienced man of affairs, or even a 
sagacious statesman— hall-marked with the impri¬ 
matur of being a member of His Majesty’s Privy 
(Council—because presumably they are all tarred with 
the same brush. But the historical and political 
limitations which may be said to attach to the criti¬ 
cisms of us Indians on the score of incompetence, by 
reason of our unfamiliarity with constitutional law 
and history, cannot obviously appertain to those of our 
British fellow-subjects, particularly of those who are 
members of the British Parliament, and more parti¬ 
cularly of those who were themselves members of the 
Parliamentary Committee itself. 
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Labour Report. 

Now, I have mentioned above that the Committee 
had on it four representatives of Labour Party, and 
we find in the body of the Report a minority draft 
submitted by them to the Committee which, however, 
was not accepted by the overwhelming Conservative 
majority. When we find that one of those four labour 
members was also a member of the Simon Commission, 
we may safely start with the presumption that the 
Labour representatives, after their long association 
with their Conservative colleagues of the Parliamentary 
Committee, were not quite incapable of forming a just 
and correct estimate of the Majority Report. Now, 1 
find that all these four Labour representatives on the 
Committee have expressed their views on the Majority 
Report both in the press and on the platform, and also 
in Parliament, and I shall attempt to place before >ou. 
Sir, the character, the nature, the scope and the value 
of the suggested reforms, as embodied in the Majority 
Report, not in my words, but in those of these four 
Labour representatives. I shall first read out to you. 
Sir, the observations of Mr. Attlee who I may remind 
you, was one of the Labour representatives on the 
Simon Commission, and is a prominent leader ot tlu' 
Labour party. He has expressed his opinion on the 
Majority report in the following terms: '‘The rhief 
defects of the Majority Report are the failure to give 
effect to Indian national sentiment, the lack of ])rovi- 
sion for further advance, an over-emphasis on safe¬ 
guards, an obvious distrust of the advanced elements 
among the Indian politicians, and consequent tendency 
to establish in power the vested interests of capitalism, 
privilege and reaction. It has strengthened the powers 
of the Governors, altered the composition of the legisla¬ 
tures in the conservative direction and made it almost 
impossible for the force of Indian nationalism to make 
itself felt. The Governor is given wide powers of 
disregarding the advice of his Ministers, and of passing 
Acts and Ordinances without the consent of the Legis- 
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lalure. There is a grave danger that the existence of 
the safeguards may make for irresponsibility, or that 
their undue exercise may nulify self-govenment. The 
Majority Report appears to be more intent on the 
elaboration of safeguards than on endeavouring to 
harness to the machine of Government the vital force 
of the nation. This accounts for the strong conser¬ 
vative bias which is exhibited in the composition of the 
legislatures, and the entrenchment of vested interests. 
The paramount need in the Indian constitution was^ 
lliat it should be such as would enlist the active co- 
ojieration of the vital forces of the nation. On this 
j)oint the proposals of the majority of the Select Com¬ 
mittee had failed. They had failed to satisfy the 
Indians’ sense of self-respect by including definite 
recognition of India’s equal status in the British 
(’.ommonwealth of Nations. Throughout the proposals 
of the majority of the Select Committee, there was 
evidence of distrust of the nationalist force. True 
statesmanshii) demanded a greater approach towards 
the satisfaction of Indian aspirations. There should 
have been clear recognition of the goal to be attained 
Dominion Status as demanded by Indians. The 
Report wall be sure to evoke dis-approval and criticism, 
even among moderates.” 

Next I shall read out to you the opinion of Mr. 
Morgan Jones, another Labour member of Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee. This is what he had stated as 
his views on the Majority Report: “I oppose the report 
as it stands, as it is not even as liberal as the White 
Paper itself. It fails lamentably to meet what wc 
know to be even the moderate Indian view. That it 
falls far below^ what general political opinion in India 
demanded is known to everybody. I regard the 
Majority recommendations as outrageous where they 
give the Governor-General that right to send Indian 
troops out of the country, not only in a war in which 
India may be concerned, but in a war in which as a 
country she has no concern w’halever. The Governor’s 
special powders indicate a lack of confidence in the 
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quality of Indian Ministers. When the Governor, lor 
instance, has the power to veto a piece of legislation 
which a Ministry proposes, or to stop its further con¬ 
sideration while it is under discussion in the legislature, 
or finally to withhold consent when it was Ultimately 
passed, it is putting the Ministry or the legislature in 
‘leading strings.’ Unless the Governor is a person of 
quite exceptional qualities, the chances will be that he 
will always tend to interfere with the work of the 
Ministry. Thus the conclusions of our colleagues who 
formed the majority were on the side of conservatism. 
Fear and suspicion are too apparent in the document. 
The sentiment of suspicion, and lack of trust runs 
like a sinister vein through the whole Report. There 
is a lack of generous understanding of the feelings 
of the Indian people. If India is profoundly disai)- 
pointcd with the Report, 1 shall not be in the least 
surprised.” 

The third Labour representative on the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, Mr. Cocks, who in the course of 
the debate on the Committee’s report in the House of 
Commons moved an amendment to the Government 
resolution to include in the preamble to the proposed 
Act a direct reference to the Dominion Status as the 
goal of India (which, unfortunately, was negatived by 
a large majority) expressed his views of the Majority 
Report in terms similar to those used by Messrs. 
Attlee and Morgan Jones. But as it may be urged that 
all these three Labour representatives are members of 
the House of Commons, and have never breathed the 
sober and sedate atmosphere of the House of Lords, 
I shall now read out to you the opinion of Lord Snell, 
the fourth Labour representative on the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee. His views are stated in the 
following terms : “The Majority Report ignores the 
fundamental rights of the people, and regards India 
as a state to be run for the benefit of Britain rather 
than for the good of Indians. The concessions of 
self-government are grudgingly given, and in all cases 
they are surrounded by over-elaborated precautions. 
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The proposed Constitution does not contain within 
itself provision for its own development. The Labour 
members of the Committee had found the Majority 
Report unacceptable, because it reduced still further 
the restricted measure of self-government which the 
White Paper had proposed. There is evidence through¬ 
out the Majority Report of a keen desire to allay the 
suspicions, prejudices and fears of the British Conser¬ 
vatives, and at most a tepid desire to win the good¬ 
will of the Indian people. The wounding accusation 
of incompetence and worse has been thrown at them. 
The reforms no\t suggested should not be accepted as 
satisfactory, and the Majority Report is disappointing. 
The goodwill of the Indian people had been sacrificed 
to the mummified ])rejudiccs of the British Conserva¬ 
tive party.” 


Prof. Keith's Views. 

Lastly, I shall place before you, Sir, the opinion 
of a most eminent and comjietent authority—one of the 
greatest on the subject of constitutional law and 
history—namely of Prof. A. Berriedale Keith of the 
Edinburgh University, who is also a distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar, and the author of several standard 
ANorks on the different branches of Sanskrit literature. 
He had summed up his views on the Majority Report 
in the following terms : “The Committee and the 

Government have adopted, in lieu of frank i:)artncr- 
ship in the Empire, a system of apparent concessions 
subject to safeguards, which if put into operation will 
negative responsible government, and whose mere 
presence is a source of irritation to Indian opinion.” 

Maharaja Darbhangas views. 

So I rest the case, Sir, against the scheme em¬ 
bodied in the Majority Report upon the British 
opinions which I have just quoted, and not upon the 
resolutions passed either by the Working Committee 
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and the Parliamentary Board of the Congress, or ot 
the National Liberal Federation, or any other political 
or commercial bodies in this country. If, however, I 
may make one solitary exception, in favour of an 
Indian o])ini()n, it will be for that of a gentleman who 
is justly regarded as the ])remier nobleman of this 
])rovince, and wh<»se views are held in high esteem, 

I believe, by Ihe Government alike for their sobriety 
and sanity he being a Round Tabler, a nominated 
member of the Council of Slate, and consequently an 
“elder statesman”. I, therefore, make no apology 
for quoting the observations of the lion, the Maha- 
T'ajadhiraj of Darbhanga on the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee’s Report, from a si)cech he recently delivered 
in Calcutta, in the course of whicli he S])oke as 
follows.- “Speaking on the White Paper in the Council 
of Stale, on the 27th March 1988, I said that the form 
of Government we are going to have was neither the 
substance of independence, which Mahatma Gandhi 
wanted, nor the Dominion Status whicli India exjiecled 
to have. It was going to be a democracy controlled 
by an autocracy a novel constitutional exiicriment 
the result of which it is diflicult to apjiraise. The 
Joint Parliamentary Committee has not imjiroved the 
character of the White Paper scheme to any appre¬ 
ciable degree, in order to meet India’s demand for 
self-government. Its recommendations have not 
satisfied any section of the Indian people, and can 
not solve the problem of Indian unrest. I'he possi¬ 
bilities are that it will aggravate the friction between 
classes and communities, and usher in an era of discord 
and discontent.” 

There, Sir, I shall let it rest. It is thus obvious, 
from all these observations, that the moditications 
suggested by the Parliamentary Committee in the 
White Paper proposals are, in the words of Lord Snell, 
“constantly in the direction of further restrictions, 
never in the way of advance.” That being so, and in 
view' of our earlier resolution of 1983, there is no 
alternative now' before us but to declare that the 
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scheTne suggested in the Parliamentary Committee's 
Repnrl is, in the words of my amendment, “highly un*- 
salistaetory and grossly inadequate to meel popular 
aspirations/' 


The Goal of India. 

In the speech which I delivered in this Council 
A\hen moving my amendment in regard to the White 
Paper scheme, in March, 1933, I went into the whole 
(|uestion at great l^^igth, and ])ointed out in detail the 
many serit)us defects of the i)ro]>osals and made sug¬ 
gestions for their improvement. It is. therefore, un¬ 
necessary tor me to reiterate those arguments, which 
stand good, to a larger extent, in relation to the 
Majority Rei)ort, in view of the fact that the latter 
is but the White Paper scheme, very much more 
stiffened, worsened, truncated and conservatised. In 
the circumstances, T shall deal now, in some detail, 
with the one matter which all educated Indians regard 
as of the greatest and most vital import and importance, 
namely, the question of the goal of India’s i)olitica! 
destiny and constitutional progress. The White Paper 
scheme having deliberately eschewed even the very 
term Dominion Status, we naturally insisted in our 
disem-sions of that scheme that the goal of Dominion 
Status for India should be unequivocally laid down in 
the j>reamble to the new Act. But we find, to our 
intense disappointment, that the Majority Committee 
Report has imitated the bad example set in the White 
Paper scheme of not even using anywhere the term of 
Dominion Status in relation to India’s political ideal, 
even, so to say, by mistake. It will be recalled that 
doubts having been cast by Sir Malcolm Hailey (while 
speaking as the Home Member, in the Legislative 
Assembly, in 1924) whether the term responsible 
government—which is mentioned as British India’s 
objective in the preamble to the Government of India 
Act 1919—included what is popularly known as Domi¬ 
nion Status, his declaration brought in its train 
considerable perturbability in the country, and it was. 
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with a view to abate it that the Viceroy, Lord Irwin 
(as he then was) proclaimed, with the express appro¬ 
val of his Majesty’s Government, his famous declara¬ 
tion of October 1929, catagorically stating that Domi¬ 
nion Status was implicit in the Montagu declaration 
of 1917, which was embodied in the preamble to the 
Indian Act of 1919. The said declaration was con¬ 
firmed by the Prime Minister at the conclusion of the 
first Round Table Conference, when Mr. Ramsay 
McDonald expressed the hoi)e that “by our labours 
together India will come to possess the only thing 
which she now lacks to give her the status of Dominion 
among the British Commonwealth of nations.” And 
yet in spite of these distinct declarations by the then 
Viceroy, and the British Premier, the term Dominion 
Status, even as an ideal or a prospective goal, does not 
place anywhere in the Majority Report. It is signi¬ 
ficant that the one patent effect of the scrupulous 
avoidance of the term Dominion Status in the Majority 
Report seems to have been that even Lord Willingdon, 
who sometime back was strongly criticised in the Tory 
Press for mentioning Dominion Status as India’s 
political ideal, had grown shy of using that term in 
his recent speeches. Addressing lately a British 
audience in Calcutta, his Excellency not once but 
twice stated that “the ultimate goal which is envisaged 
in the preamble to the Act of 1919 is progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in British India 
as an integral part of the British Empire” -thus 
raising a cloud of dust on the old controversy, which 
had been set at rest by the Irwin declaration. 

Goal-less and Soul-less 

It would thus be seen that the omission in the 
Majority Report of any reference to Dominion Status, 
as India’s destined goal in her march towards respon¬ 
sible government, makes the scheme now propounded 
“goalless and soulless.” Though the Conservative 
majority responsible for this omission seem to have 
fancied that they were doing something very clever, 1 
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fear they have done the greatest disservice not so much 
to India as to the British Commonwealth itself—for it 
is clear that without the definite goal of Dominion 
Status for India, the political thought in this country 
is inevitably bound to run into dangerous bye-paths 
in quest of India’s future, not only hampering the 
people in their effort to settle down to constructive 
work, and to pool their collective energies for the 
achievement of that great, common, political end, but 
also forcing them, as it were, to adopt as their [lolitical 
goal the only alternative to Dominion Status, namely, 
the Congress ideai of com])lete independence and con- 
seejuent severance of all connection with the British 
Commonwealth. Thus it is not only a very serious 
and glaring but a dangerous omission in the Majority 
Report, and it is so outstanding a defect that even 
leading Anglo-Indian journals, which have otherwise 
given general support to the Committee’s scheme, 
have felt compelled to condemn this serious omission 
in the strongest terms. Thus the Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian daily wrote the * other day:—“Wc say that 
without such a goal (as that of Dominion Status) there 
is nothing to work for. Take it away and life is not 
worth living in India in any high sense, and that 
applies to the British and ])olitical Indians alike.” 
Similarly the leading Anglo-Indian journal of Western 
India, has expressed itself on this subject as follows: 
“We fully endorse and associate ourselves with the 
demand of those who seek an unequivocal statement in 
the preamble of any India Act that responsible govern¬ 
ment in India shall of right enjoy fully equality with 
the other Dominions. If Parliament were wise, they 
would concede that not only because it is inevitable, 
bht because it is the only alternative to a worse thing 
a thing worse for India and the Empire and the world.” 
It would be noticed that this journal is so afraid of 
that “worse thing” that it does not dare to mention it 
distinctly, but which as I have remarked is, and can 
be, none other than the Congress ideal of complete 
independence for India, unconnected with the British 
Commonwealth. This matter is of so serious a 
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character that I am not sur])rised to find that even Sir 
Sultan Ahmad—who is more prone than some of us 
to see the silver lining in the darkest cloud, and to 
detect the soul of goodness in things evil— had lodged 
an emphatic protest against the Majority Report’s 
deliberate omission, and expressed the hope, which we 
all share, that “the Bill will provide the goal to which 
Britain has, through her statesman, pledged itself to 
lead us.” It is thus clear that if there was no other 
objection to the scheme suggested in the Parliamentary 
ta>inmittee’s Majority Report, Indians would be fully 
justified in declaring that its omission to make re¬ 
ference to Dominion Status as India’s goal renders it 
highly unsatisfactory and grossly inadequate to meet 
the po]>ular aspirations of India. 

I shall now turn. Sir, to that part of my amend¬ 
ment which refers to the Majority Committee’s ])ropo- 
sals in regard to the safe-guards which, so to say, drag 
at' each remove a lengthening chain of limitations, 
reservations and restrictions on the ])owers proposed 
to be conferred on the people, and on their parliamen¬ 
tary representatives, under the scheme. These safe¬ 
guards are so limitless, and crop up in such driverse 
shapes and forms at every turn, that they have at¬ 
tracted considerable attention not only in India, but 
even in Britain. In the course of the discussion, in 
the house of Lords, on the White Paper scheme, in 
1938. Lord Ponsonby referred to the safeguards in 
the following terms: “What occured to me,” he said 
“as I read the White Paper through was that the 
emphasis was wrong. The emphasis seems to the safe¬ 
guards, and not sufficiently on the grant of self- 
government. We seem to be taking away with one 
hand whatever we give with the other, and I think 
that that has been notice<l very much by the Indian 
opinion.” As you have seen. Sir, it is not only Indian 
opinion which has been considerably exercised by these 
multitudinous safeguards but progressive British opi¬ 
nion also, as evidenced by the Minority Report of the 
Members of the Parliamentary Committee, and their 
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observations on the subject of safeguards —whicfi I 
have already quoted in my submissions to you. The 
observations of these Labour members of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee thoroughly support my conten¬ 
tion that these unnecessary and undesirable safeguards 
betray a deep distrust of Indian capacity and character. 
I am not one of those who would contend that there 
should be no reasonable safeguards in a new constitu¬ 
tion. In fact, this question of safeguards r.as one of 
three im])ortant points which were discu%sed and 
agreed to between Lord Irwin and Mahatma Gandhi, 
and were embodied in what is popularly known as 
the Irwin-Gandhi i)act of 19*11. It was agreed to 
therein that there should be embodied in the proposed 
constitution safeguards for the period of transition, 
but it was laid down that such safeguards should be 
those “In the interest of India,” and not, as is now 
repeated ad imuseum throughout the Majority 
Re])ort, “in the interest of India and Great Britain.” 

"Chis is our next most serious grievance against the* 
Majority Report, that it has totally ignored the nature 
of the safeguards agreed to in the Irwin-Gandhi pact, 
and introduced numerous limitations and reservation.s. 
very few^ of which are “in the interest of India”, j)u! 
almost all of which though nominally “in the interest 
of India and Great Britain” are really in the interest 
oT Britain only. As to the drastic nature of these 
safeguards the Majority Rej)ort itself declares that 
“they rej)rcsent a retention of power substantial and 
fully endorsed by law^”—and are not in any sense, as 
suggested in some quarters, mere paper transactions. 
I am not surprised, therefore, to find Lord SalisburA’ 
declaring his views on the Majority Report by saying; 
“You say it is self-government, I say it is ludicrous, 
it is self-government with a strait waist-coat.” A very 
true observation that, for “self-government with safe¬ 
guards” is a meaningless term. As a young man I 
learnt from Tennyson that in the British Empire free¬ 
dom broadens down from precedent to precedent. But 
as an old man I have lived to learn that in India, at 
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any rate, freedom narrows down from safeguard ta 
safeguard. Here is a ne^v line of poetic vein opened 
by the Majority Report, for which some future poet- 
laureate will probably be grateful to its authors. 

No United Indian Policy 

The last and most important question is : “Does 
the scheme—which it has been calculated will cost the 
country nearly 7 crores annually—even if it will not 
confer on India a modicum of self-government which 
alone could satisfy her, carry with it the reasonable 
prospect of the country attaining within a m.easurable 
length of time, the status which His Majesty’s Domi¬ 
nions enjoy. Does it at all provide for the automatic 
development of the constitution towards this deep- 
rooted political ideal of ours, by providing that the 
safeguards for the transitional period shall be—as 
they should be—self-eliminating? Or to formulate the 
propositions categorically, as has been done by Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyar—(a) does the scheme hold out any 
prospect of our attaining Dominion Status even with¬ 
in a measurable j)eriod?: (b) does it foreshadow any 
j)rospect of the assuini)tion by India of responsibility 
for her own defence even in the dim, distant future?; 
(c) Does it provide India with the power and the 
means of utilising her financial resources for the 
development of her nation-building services, unham¬ 
pered by foreign pressure?: (d) Does it confer upon 
India sufficient freedom for the development of her 
industries and economic life, to the fullest extent of 
her resources, uninfluenced by foreign restraint? And 
lastly (e) does if tend to diminish the dictation over 
our administrative and economic policy by the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and his control and interference in 
Indian administration? My own reading of the 
Majority Report is that to these all-important questions 
its reply is an emphatic and an uncompromising “No”, 
for it most categorically declares that “a completely 
united Indian polity cannot be established either now 
or—mark the- words, sir,—so far as human foresight 
can extend, at any time.” 
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Tell us, for whose benefits 

Well the “human foresight” of the Con¬ 
servative members of the Commitee may not 
be prescient enough to sec the future of India 
in a correct perspective, hut the fact that their 
four Labour colleague did not agree with them 
and thought it worth while to append a separate report, 
trying to meet partially Indian aspirations, conclusive¬ 
ly shows that “human foresight” is not so blurred as 
is evidently the case with the Conservative represen¬ 
tatives on the Joint Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee. After having thus sealed the fate of 
India, the majority of the Committee naively 
remark:—“Indeed we recognise that e\cn moderate 
opinion in India has advocated and hoped for a 
simpler and more sweeping transfer of power 
than we have felt able to recommend.” Well might 
the reader of their wonderful report exclaim in un¬ 
disguised surprise: “If even the moderate elements in 
India do not, and w’ould not care, to accept your pro¬ 
posals, then tell us for Heaven’s sake for w^hose benefit 
you have been wasting your valuable time by holding 
as many as 159 meetings, extending over a period of 
nineteen months? Surely, surely, you very wise men 
of the Conservative party should have saved yourself 
all this bother and trouble, if the result of your 
precious labours was going to be but the mouse olit 
of the mountain, which—according to yourselves— 
even “moderate opinion in India” cannot admire. In 
view of this frahk avowal on the part of the majority 
of the Parliamentry Committee themselves, Indian 
public opinion naturally regards it as idle to offer 
constructive criticisms on the details of the suggested 
scheme at this stage. Thus the only question of 
practical importance, at present, is whether the pro¬ 
posals of the Committee such as they are, if enacted 
by Parliament, are likely to be worked with good-wdll 
by any section of the people of this country. Judging 
by past experience, and in the light of the stern reali¬ 
ties of life obtaining in India at present—namely, the 
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overpowering strength of Government and the utter 
helplessness of the vast bulk of the people, due mainly 
to want of cohesion amongst themselves—the scheme 
will have to he worked by almost all constitutional 
parties, to whom its rejection (in the sense of its 
boycott) is neither possible, nor feasible, nor i>ossibly 
even desirable in the circumstances. Nay, in all like¬ 
lihood, I would not be surprised if the Congress party 
itself will undertake to work the new constitution, 
with a view to capture all the legislatures, now that it 
has swept the boards in the recent elections, and tasted 
blood, so to say, though their object in doing so may 
differ from that of the other political parties in the 
country. 


The One Thing Clear. 

One thing, however, is absolutely clear that there 
is little i)rospect of the smooth working of the proposed 
constitution. Even in classes and communities which 
may be com])elled by force of circumstances to work 
it, there will be undoubtedly lacking a genuine good¬ 
will and enthusiasm, and a sincere determination, to 
make its working a success—because of the by-no- 
means unjustifiable belief in the public mind that deej) 
suspicion and dei)lorable distrust of Indian capacity 
and character permeate the Parliamentary Committee’s 
recommendations. And though in the early years of 
the introduction of the ])roposed reforms, there may 
l)e experienced no appreciable difficulty, yet as soon as 
the legislatures shall have gathered strength and 
momentum, as the result of an atCitkened ])olitical 
consciousness, it may safely be predicted that sd soon 
administrative troubles and legislative deadlocks are 
bound to rise, leading to constant friction either 
between the Governor and the ministry, or between 
the executive and the legislature. If these apprehen¬ 
sions turn out to be well founded, then it is clear that 
the solution offered by the mapority of the Parlia- 
mentry Committee will have wholly failed to achieve 
the desired result—namely, “peace with honour” 
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between Britain and India—and the Indian problem 
will continue to tax equally British statesmanship 
and Indian patriotism, until it will have been solved 
to the satisfaction of the people of India. 

Sir I have found the Majority He])ort cheerless and 
dreary reading, but there is one sentence in it which 
may be unreservedly accepted by Indians, an<l it should 
be engraved on every Indian heart. It is that Parlia¬ 
ment “is subdued to what it works in, and spiritual 
values are beyond its scope—Parliament can provide 
conditions in which the creation of a homogeneous In¬ 
dian nation may become possible, but the act of creation 
must be the work of Indian hands.” In other words, 
it embodies the unimpeachable truth that self-govern¬ 
ment is not to be had, and cannot be had, as a conces¬ 
sion or gift by Indians from the British Parliament, 
1)ut that it has to be achieved by their own united 
efiorts. Now, one should not attempt to controvert 
this proposition, which is confirmed by the history of 
the world. This is the one great lesson that Indians 
should learn from a perusal of the Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report—the lesson that “nations by 
themselves are made”—a lesson which in another form 
is embodied in the soul-stirring lines of Wordsworth 
than which there cannot be a more insistent call to 
work on patriotic lines:— 

‘Tis well ! from this day forward we shall know 
That in oilrselves our safety must be sohght. 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought. 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low% 

O, dastard, whom such foretaste doth not cheer! 





THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY REPORT AND 
THE INDIAN POLITICAL SITUATION* 

The long-looked for and anxiously-awaited 
Report of the Joint Select Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee, on the British Government’s proposals for 
a new Indian constitution, was published in India in 
November, last year. Although intelligent anticipa¬ 
tions of its contents had been pretty accurately made 
by various persons, w’hich had appeared in the press,, 
and partially prepared the public mind in India for 
disappointment, nevertheless a study of the Majority 
Report itself seems to have given a rude shock to the 
politically-minded classes in the country. Even before 
the Congress party had made an official declaration, 
(at Patna, on the 5tli December) of “rejecting” the 
recommendations made in the Report, and indicated 
their line of action, the Congress press—which com¬ 
prises many of the leading nationalist journals—had 
not been slow to clamour for the “rejection” of the 
scheme propounded in the Report: though that should 
not be necessarily taken, even now, to mean a boy¬ 
cott of it, and the revival of non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience. But the striking thing is that the 
Congress party are practically supported by all the 
other political parties in the country. 

The Liberal Party’s position is quite clear, both 
through the medium of the Liberal section of the 
press, and the ^utterances of their leaders. While they 
are in favour of working the new constitution for what 
it may be w'orth, and also using it as a stepping-stone 
for further reforms in the near future, they profess to 
feet intensely aggrieved and disappointed with the 
proposals recommended by the Majority of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee. Though the Liberal opinion on 

H-An article contributed to the Manchester Guardian 
in January, 1934. 
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the Report will not be officially declared until the 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation, at Poona, 
towards the end of this month, two of its prominent 
leaders—namely, Dr. R. P. Paranjpye (ex-Minister of 
Bombay, and ex-Member of Secretary of State’s India 
Council, London) and Mr. C. Y. Chintamani (Ex- 
Minister, United Provinces, and the editor of the well- 
known daily, the Allahabad Leader), have frankly 
expressed their views. Dr. Paranjpye, while urging 
co-operation, thinks that India “will be politically 
better off if it remained under the present constitu¬ 
tion for a few more years than by accepting the pro¬ 
jected changes”. Mr. Chintamani would not, he said, 
“be prepared to go into mourning if it (the Select 
Committee’s scheme) is wrecked in the process of the 
passage of the Bill through Parliament”. These 
statements, which in Britain w^ould very probably be 
regarded as counsels of despair, represent the attitude 
of a fairly large section of the politically-minded cons¬ 
titutionalist Indians towards the recommendations of 
the Majority Report, as further evidenced by the pub¬ 
lication of a long statement by the leaders of the 
Liberal Party in the Bombay Presidency. 

The opinion of the Independent group of nationa¬ 
lists has also found expression in the statement of the 
Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, 
two of the best-known Round Tablers. It is highly 
critical^—to say the least of it—of the Parliamentary 
Committee’s recommendations. The (Calcutta) States¬ 
man —a leading and influential Indo-British daily—has 
declared, in the course of an editorial, its view" of their 
statement, in the following terms:—“Their criticism 
of the Report is worthy of the serious consideration 
bf the British Government, and the Government of 
India” That is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for, but the question is whether the British 
Government will pay any attention even now to these 
constructive criticisms, when the Parliamentary 
Committee wholly ignored the very suggestions now" 
made, which merely repeat what was stated earlier in 
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Sir Tej Bahadur’s memorandum presented to the 
Committee last year, on the eve of his return to India, 
and reiterated by the British Indian delegation, headed 
by His Highness the Aga Khan, in their memorandum 
also, which is noticed at some places in the Majority 
Report but to be only brushed aside. 

Turning now to the views of the “Justice” party— 
a constitutional non-Congress group—we find the Raja 
of Bobbili, Chief Minister, Madras, and leader of that 
influential party in the Madras Presidency, declaring 
that the Committee’s recommendations “fall short of 
the minimum demands placed by the representatives 
of our party at the Round Table Conferences. It shall, 
therefore, be our duty to continue, as in the past, our 
fight by legitimate and constitutional means at t)ur 
disposal, until we reach the cherished goal of Domi¬ 
nion Status”. This reference to “Dominion Status” 
is apt to remind one that the use of this expression— 
even as a remote ideal for India—is conspicuous by 
its absence in that “great State Document”—the Re¬ 
port. Thus Indian nationalist opinion seems to be 
unanimous in holding that not only have the majority 
of the Parliamentary Committee done little or nothing 
to liberalise the White Paper proposals, but that, on 
the contrary, they have largely whittled them down 
by hedging round with stringent safeguards, introdu¬ 
cing more rigorous limitations against commercial dis¬ 
crimination, providing indirect elections to the federal 
lower house, and bicameral legislatures for five instead 
of the three provinces suggested in the White Paper 
scheme, and thus rendered their recommendations 
even more retrograde than the proposals made in the 
White Paper. No wonder, then, that Indian opinion 
is bitterly opposed to the scheme propounded in the 
Report. 

Apart from it, the many barriers now placed on 
the “provincial autonomy” scheme, will convert it into 
provincial autocracy” for the Governor —in adminis¬ 
tering a province with his puppet ministry (on non- 
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votable salary), with no joint responsibility, each 
member of it nominated by the Governor not primarily 
in consideration of capacity, experience and character 
but those of class and communal interests, and so 
each of the Ministers selected remaining wholly 
dependent on the will of the Governor for his adminis¬ 
trative acts or legislative proposals, and with the Ins¬ 
pector-General of Police already openly installed and 
declared by the Viceroy at the Police Conference at 
Delhi, practically outside the Minister’s jurisdiction! 
And so the two aspects of the Report, which have been 
criticised more unfavourably than others, are those 
relating to the commercial safeguards, and the cons¬ 
titution of provincial executive, the latter on the 
grounds indicated above, and the former because the 
limitations are held as likely to operate to India’s 
disadvantage in every field of indigenous industrial 
enterprise, where there is a likelihood of a conflict 
between British and Indian interests. The majority 
of the Parliamentary Committee are thus justly charged 
at the bar of Indian public opinion with having dan¬ 
gerously widened the scope of the White Paper pro¬ 
posals, in many important respects, leading not only 
to the crippling of Indian industrial enterprise, but 
maintaining the unrestricted economic exploitation of 
the country by British industrialists, thereby perpe¬ 
tuating British domination^—both economic and 
political. 

Another important aspect of the situation is the 
strikingly hostile attitude of the leaders of the Muslim 
community to the constitutional scheme outlined in 
the Report. The brief but significant declaration of 
the Rt. Hon’ble His Highness the Aga Khan (that “I 
much preferred the White Paper scheme)” has been 
followed by other eminent Muslim leaders, in language 
which is all the more pregnant when it is remembered 
that almost all of them were prominent Round Tablers. 
Thus Mr. Jinnah’s statement that “the Report is a 
rehash of the White Paper proposals only more reac¬ 
tionary” has been supported by many others, in terms 
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highly condemnatory of the Report. One finds, for 
instance, Sir Abdur Rahim saying that the Committee 
have “completely disregarded public opinion of this 
country and previous declarations and pledges”, and 
other similar statements have been made by Mr. A. H. 
GHaznavi, (Member, Assembly), Khan Bahadur Hafiz 
Hedayat Hussain, Dr. Shafat Ahmad Khan (who calls 
the report “retrograde, reactionary and framed in 
suspicion and distrust”). Begum Shah Nawaz, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Mr. Fazlul Huq, and 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal—all Round Tablers, and many 
of them ex-Members of various provincial governments. 
The last (Sir Muhammad Iqbal—the well-known poet- 
philosopher) says in the course of his statement: — 
“The Report intends to create idols, i.e., white despots 
with tame provincial parliaments and ministers. It 
will now be a sight for the gods to see India ruled by 
a white Rajah on the one hand, and a brown Rajah on 
the other”. He adds:—“The transfer of law and order 
is misnomer”. Lastly, the All-India Muslim Unity 
Board Working Committee have declared the Report 
to be “wholly un-acceptable”. It is thus clear that 
Muslim public opinion is no less hostile, than the non- 
Muslim, to the recommendations made in the Report, 
though Muslim leaders have declared that they will 
work the new constitutions to be able to secure a better 
one soon. 

The Indian view of the Report, as summarised 
above, has been strengthened by the messages from 
Britain cabling the opinions of the prominent members 
of the Labour Party, and also by a perusal of the 
•‘rejected” report produced by the Labour Members of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Noticing the 
Congress successes at the polls (in the elections to 
the Legislative Assembly, last month) the (Bombay) 
Time of India —one of the leading Indo-British dailies— 
expressed the view that “Congress undoubtedly owed 
much of their success to the feeling in the country 
against the White Paper”. It can be easily inferred 
from it what the feeling against the Report was bound 
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to be, its proposals being admittedly of even a more 
stringent character than those contained in the White 
Paper. And so we find the (Calcutta) Statesm^an 
making the candid admission about the Report that 
^'certainly the document has not won much love at 
first sight”. Any attempt to improve the Statesman's 
comment would be an act of supererogation. 

It would seem, however, from a passage in the 
Committee’s Report that the authors of the scheme 
themselves were fully aware that ^he new constitu¬ 
tion for India they had recommended to Parliament 
was not likely to be acceptable even to a comparatively 
less advanced public in this country, for they write 
that “we recognize that even moderate opinion in India 
has advocated and hoped for a simpler and more 
sweeping transfer of power than we have felt able to 
recommend”. In view of this frank avowal on the 
part of the majority of the Parliamentary Committee 
themselves, the vast bulk of Indian public opinion 
seems to regard it as idle to offer constructive criti¬ 
cism on the details of the suggested scheme. Thus 
the only question of practical importance, at present, 
is whether the proposals of the Committee (such as 
they are), if enacted by Parliament, are likely to be 
worked with goodwill by any large section of the 
people of his country. Judging by past experience, 
and in the light of the stern realities of life obtaining 
in India at present—namely, the over-powering strength 
of Government and the utter helplessness of the vast 
bulk of the people, due mainly to want of cohesion 
amongst them—the scheme will probably be worked 
by several classes and communities, to whom its re¬ 
jection ill the sense of its boycott is neither possible, 
nor feasible, in the circumstances. Nay, in all likeli¬ 
hood, the Congress party itself will undertake to work 
the new constitution, with a view to capture all the 
legislatures^ now that it has swept the boards in the 
recent elections, and tasted blood, so to say. 
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One thing, however, is absolutely clear that there 
is little prospect of the smooth working of the pro¬ 
posed constitution. Even in classes and communities 
which may be compelled by force of circumstances to 
work it, there will be undoubtedly lacking a genuine 
good-will and a sincere determination to make its 
working a success. Such good-will is not at all likely 
to be forthcoming because of the by-no-means unjus- 
tificable belief in the public mind that deep suspicion 
and deplorable distrust of Indian capacity and charac¬ 
ter permeate the Parliamentary Committe’s recom¬ 
mendations. And though in the early years of the 
inlroduction of the proposed reforms, there may be 
experienced no a[)preciable difficulty, yet as soon as 
the legislatures shall have gathered strength and 
momentum, as the result of an awakened political 
consciousness, it may safely be predicted that very 
soon administrative troubles and legislative deadlocks 
are bound to arise, leading to constant friction either 
between the Governor and the ministry, or between 
the executive and the legislature. If these apprehen¬ 
sions turn out to be well-founded, then it is clear that 
the solution offered by the majority, of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee will have wholly failed to achieve 
the desired result—“namely, i)eace with honour” 
between Britain and India -and the Indian problem 
will continue to tax British statesmanship, until it will 
have been solved to the satisfaction of the people of 
India by the establishment of the status of a Dominion 
for their country. 

There is but one sentence in the bulky Report 
which may be unreservedly accepted by Indians as 
embodying an unimpeachable truth. It runs as 
follows and it should be engraved on every Indian 
heart:—“It (that is. Parliament) is subdued to what 
it works in, and spiritual values are beyond its scope— 
Parliament can provide conditions in which the crea¬ 
tion of a homogeneous Indian nation may become 
possible, but the act of creation must be the work of 
Indian hands”. In other words, self-government is 
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nc»t to be had as a concession or gift by Parliament, 
but has to be won by united ‘national’ efforts. We 
cannot controvert this proposition which is confirmed 
by the entire history of the world. This is the one 
great lesson that Indians should learn from a perusal 
of the Parliamentary Committee’s Report. 



SOME STAGES OF INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT- 

Hon’ble Members of the Bihar Legislative Assem- 
Wy—I am profoundly grateful to His Excellency the 
Governor for the signal honour he has conferred on 
me by appointing me the first Speaker of the new 
Bihar Assembly. Although the duration of term of 
my oflQce is for just two days and no more, and being 
an ad interim Speaker I shall soon disappear from 
amongst you, in my present capacity, I am none-the-less 
thankful to His Excellency for having given me this 
opportunity of serving you all, in the initial stages 
of our proceedings. But though His Excellency’s 
offer was but too tempting, I hesitated a good deal 
before making up my mind to accept it. 1 shall tell 
you candidly the reason why I hesitated before accept¬ 
ing the honour proposed to be conferred upon me by 
His Excellency the Governor. The hesitation arose 
because of certain observations made by Mr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad, in the course of a speech delivered by him 
in connection with the last elections to the Provincial 
Legislatures. Supporting the candidature of a Congress 
candidate against those who (like myself) were 
contesting on independent ticket, he said:—“Congress 
candidates were like harnessed draught-bulls, treading 
the right path, disciplined and trained for service, 
useful for ploughing the fields, handy to cu.t corn at 
harvest time, available to carry loads to the market 
when necessary. But the Independents were like 
Brahmini bulls, who wandered hnattached, grazing 
here and there, and useful to none but themselves, and 
growing fat. So they should vote for the Congress.” 

Now, it is not for me to say whether Mr. Rajendra 
Prasad’s description of Congress candidates, who have 

*Text of an address delivered as the Temporary 
Speaker of the Behar Legislation Assembly, on 22nd July, 
19S7. 
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been returned to this House, was correct or incorrect. 
I take it that it was absolutely correct—that they are 
“harnessed draught-bulls’*. But I felt that if the 
description given by him of an Independent candidate 
as that of being a Brahmini bull be taken as correct, 
I would in that case be unfit to preside over this meet¬ 
ing by reason alike of my being “useful to none” bui 
myself, and also of my growing fatness. Mr. Rajendru 
Prasad might not have heard the phrase a “bull in a 
China shop”, but it occurred to me that if in my capa¬ 
city as a President I felt inclined, perchance, to be¬ 
have in this House like a “bull in a China shop”, then 
this august assemblage of worthy legislators might end 
in utter smash and confusion, as the result of the 
action of His Excellency in letting loose a Brahmini 
bull, like myself, on the floor of this Assembly Chamber. 
(Laughter and Cheers). 

I hope, however, I have been able to disprove by 
my conduct in the Chair the theory propounded by Mr. 
Rajendra Prasad, about Independent candidates being 
absolutely useless for public work either by reason of 
their mental inertia, or physical corpulence and 
obesity. After having seen me yesterday, rising 
from and sitting in this chair, no less than one hundred 
and forty-three times, when shaking hands with as 
many hon’ble members, I hope you will realize that 
even a Brahmini bull may be—at any rate, on occa¬ 
sions—as useful an animal as a “harnessed draught- 
bull. I may even go further, and venture to assert 
that Mother India will only then be able to reach her 
destined goal when she shall have been able to drive 
successTully her team comprising, abreast of each 
other, a “harnessed draught-bull” and a Brahmini 
bull—both working together under the same yoke in 
the service of the country, and presenting a united 
front. I trust those of you who may agree with me 
will not now look down upon Brahmini bulls as utter¬ 
ly useless and unfit for co-operation in the service of 
the country, but will try your best to take them along 
with you—aye, if necessary, even by slackening your 
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own pace a bit, as has been done now—and th'us give 
them a chance of serving the country, which belongs 
equally to all bulls—draught-bulls, Brahmini bulls, 
white bulls, blue bulls, spotted bulls, streaked bulls, 
yellow bulls, black bulls, brown bulls, and even 
mixed-breed bulls; only drawing the line, for my part, 
at what are called ‘Trish bulls,” which belong to a 
wholly different genus or species. (Eoud laughter). 

II 

As the S|>eaker of this House to-day, and also as 
one who had the ])rivilege of being the first Indian 
President of the Bihar Legislature, I desire to tender 
iKAv on behalf of the Assembly, as a whole, my heartiest 
felicitations to the newly-elected Speaker and the 
Deputy Speaker. Both of them have been elected un- 
opposed, which is an absolutely conclusive testimony 
to their work and worth in the opinion of the party 
in power in this House. But I desire to assure them 
that it is not only the ministerialists who are grati¬ 
fied at the results of the uncontested elections I have 
just declared. I am sure, not only I, but the other 
groups and parties in this House are equally satisfied 
that the best men available have been elected. 
True, both the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker have 
been hitherto much too closely indentified with one 
poViVicai party, but 1 \ia\c not t\ie \easl doubt that 
now that they know that they belong to the whole 
House, they will realize that their duty is to act with 
absolute impartiality towards the members of all 
])arties, to give equal chance and facility to all, irres¬ 
pective of party considerations, and to mete out even- 
handed fairness to every hon’ble member in putting^ 
)rward his views before the House. I feel sure the 
ew Speaker will hear similar views expressed (after 
e has taken his seat in the chair I am now occupying) 
oth from the leader of the House, and the leaders of 
he other parlies, and I am certain lie will give an 
ssurance to that effect—in spite of the disocuraging 
xample set by high authorities recently, in the matter 
►f giving a reasonable assurance. (Hear, Hear.) 
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Having accorded on your behalf a welcome to our 
permanent Speaker and Deputy Speaker, my next 
agreeable duty is to welcome the new Government, 
who are not only in oflice but also in power. As the 
oldest Congress-man in Bihar, it has been to me a 
source of immense gratification to find myself in the 
chair on this great and memorable occasion, on which 
I feel I can now safely vistialise the prospect of the 
•establishment in our country of the Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the i>eople. That 
has been the dream of my life ever since, as a lad of 
seventeen, I attended as a visitor, in 1888, the fourth 
session of thhe Congress, held at Allahabad. In 1890, 
while a student in England, 1 bore my humble ])art, 
along with the late Sir AH Imam, in connection with 
the work of the deputation organised by Ihe fifth session 
(>i the Congress, held at Bombay, in 1889—of which 
:Surendranath Banerjee was the distinguished leader. 
Since my return to India, after being called to the 
Bar, early in 1893, I was intimately associated with 
the Congress—for a period of nearly thirty years, in 
various capacities as office-bearer. I have never till 
now abdicated my rights or disowned my allegiance. 
I, therefore, claim the prescriptive right to share, in 
common with you, joy at the ultimate succeses of the 
Congress. And it is, therefore, not only as your 
Speakei;, but as an old comrade-in-arms that I extend 
to you a cordial welcome on your having assumed 
office as the Council of Ministers. (Loud Aj)plause). 

The occasion naturally brings before my mind’s 
eye many interesting «^piSodes and incidents of the 
earlier days of Congress activities, and their results. 
A complete survey of them would be highly instructive. 
But I propose to refer briefly to a few only of the mo¬ 
mentous changes that have come about, since I began 
my apprenticeship in public life early in 1893. Re 
calling some of the events and incidents of the last 
forty-four years, during which I have been intimately 
connected with many phases in the public life of the 
country, I am struck with the remarkable progress 
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which India had made during this period of less than 
half a century. In 1893 (except the wholly official 
executive councils, to assist the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay) there were no executive Councillors, or 
Ministers, in any of the other provinces, and thus by 
far the greater part of British India was literally 
under one man rule—the ‘‘one man” at that time 
being either the Lieutenant-Governor or the Chief 
Commissioner. And not even the executive councils,^ 
in the Governments of Madras and Bombay, had a 
single Indian official—to say nothing of an Indian non-^ 
official. Thus, the Governments of all the provinces^ 
were, frankly speaking, absolute “despotisms”, in 
theory, though possibly benevolent in practice, while 
they cannot be technically said to be now with so many 
elected Indian representatives in the provincial 
Governments as Premiers and Ministers, all adminis¬ 
tering important departments of State, almost 
throughout the length and the breadth of the country. 

Then as against, not dozens and scores but, the 
over two thousands elected members, to be exact 
2,035, in the eleven provincial legislatures, besides 
about 150 in the central legislature, who represent no 
less than three crores of people, many of them with 
such consummate ability as would do credit to the 
members of the House of Commons itself—the whole 
of British India then did not possess even one single 
elected representative in any legislature. Later in 
the same year, when Lord Cross’s India Act (which 
had been placed on the statute book in 1892) was put 
into operation, the country came to be represented 
in the then Imperial Legislative Council by no more 
than four elected members, but all of them technically 
still “nominated”, being the nominees of the Governor- 
General, and each representing the non-official mem¬ 
bers of the provincial legislatures of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, the then North-Western Provinces (now 
the province of Agra) and Oudh, Bombay and Madras. 
These four provincial legislative councils—^whiclt 
were then the only ones in existence as against the^ 
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eleven we have now—had a few non-official elected 
members, but they too were technically ‘nominees’ of 
the Governors and the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
same four provinces, and they were recommended ta 
the heads of the local governments by the members- 
of the district and municipal boards. 

The Morley-Minto reforms—which broadened, to 
some extent, the franchise and increased the numbers 
of elected representatives, but kept the official block 
in a permanent majority everywhere (except in 
Bengal)—did not come into force till some sixteen 
years later, in 1910. By reason, however, of the main¬ 
tenance of the official majority in the legislatures 
brought into existence, it w^as impossible for the non¬ 
official representatives to carry any point, be it ever 
so sound or well-reasoned. But we never despaired 
or lost patience, but “pegged away” at our arduous 
work in spite of great discouragement. On one occa¬ 
sion during the debates, in 1920, in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, on the then Punjab disturbances, 
I adapted to the requirements of the situation the 
famous lines from Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light 
Brigade”, which was appreciated by even the solid 
phalanx of official block, whom I successfully traduced 
and trounced as follows:— 

Theirs not to reason why. 

Theirs not to make reply. 

Theirs but to vote and die. 

But the official block—though not the official 
majority—did not disappear altogether till the first of 
April last, when the new Reforms came into operation. 

III. 

To turn now^ to some other matters of interest, I 
may say that responsible Government, as a political 
term applied to India, was then not only unheard, but 
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was beyond the mental horizon of even the most ad¬ 
vanced politicians of that time. Nor was “Swaraj”— 
either as a term or an ideal—better known or better 
understood. Till many years later, in fact, a claim 
for Swaraj was taken by the Executive authorities to 
he synonymous with the preaching of sedition, and 
there were many convictions under section 124A for 
demanding it; while any reference to Dominion Status, 
to say nothing of “independence” as an element of 
practical politics, w^ould have given the shock of his 
life even to an advanced public man or publicist. The 
name of Mahatma Gandhi was absolutely unknown 
outside a small circle of educated Indians at the time, 
though he had moved a resolution at the session of 
the Congress, held in Calcutta, in 1901, under the 
])residentship of the late Sir Dinshaw Wacha: while 
the now popular expression “direct action” (embody¬ 
ing in its programme boycott, non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience) as measures of practical politics, was 
beyond the remotest ken of even the most advanced 
l)olitician. This very brief reference to the state of 
political affairs even after the introduction of the 
Moricy-Minto reforms, in 1910, will enable you to 
appreciate the advance the country had made in the 
last quarter of a century. 

As for the proceedings of the then Legislatures 
there were no Presidents, non-official or even official, 
other than the head of the administration of the' 
country, or the province,—the Viceroy, the Governors 
of Madras, Bombay and (later) Bengal, and the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governors—and the speakers addressing them 
had thus to be constantly “my lording”, “your excel- 
lencying” or “your honouring” them, on pain of 
incurring their grave displeasure, and also being 
charged with grossly bad manners. Then, you had 
to read out your speeches,-—all the time glued to your 
scat—as it was evidently apprehended by officialdom 
that if permitted to address standing, it would be too 
close an imitation of the House of Commons, which 
would lead to dire results to the Indian Empire. The 
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Viceroy—as did Lord Curzon on several occasions 
when I was present as a sightseer, in the Imperial 
LOjgislature—might thump the table, or even stamp 
his foot, when giving point and emphasis to the manus¬ 
cript eloquence he was inflicting, but not so cohld do 
the poor non-official member, who was expected to 
be on his very best behaviour, and to address the 
Sovereign’s august representative with bated breath 
and in downright whispering humbleness. 

Once, in 1900, when Pandit (now the Right 
Hon’ble Sir) Tej Bahadur Sapru and I attended a 
meeting of the proviucial Legislative Council, at 
Allahabad, on the occasion of a debate on agrarian 
legislation, we witnessed a scene which neither of us 
has forgotten or can ever forget. The opposition to 
the Government Bill was being led by a i)atriotic and 
independent-spirited zamindar (who was also a “Rai 
Bahadur”), who had prepared a searching criticism, 
which he had begun to read out. His views were 
evidently highly annoying to the President, who was 
none other than the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces and the Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh rolled into one. Even before the speaker 
had come to the main part of his address, the Presi¬ 
dent lost patience with him, with the result that he 
began to shout at the top of his voice—“No, no, no, 
this w’ill not do. Either withdraw^ what you have 
said, or I shall get it all expunged from the proceedings. 
Do you withdraw^ it or not?” The poor speaker had 
no alternative but to give in, and his remarks also 
were, I believe, omitted from the report of the pro¬ 
ceedings. On another occasion the President came 
into open conflict with the late Pandit Bishambhar 
Nath—long one of the acknowledged leaders of the 
vakil section of the Allahabad High Court Bar*—but 
he failed in circumventing that learned, able and in¬ 
dependent lawyer, who managed to beat the official 
President on his own ground. 
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Even some years later. Lord Gurzon not unoften 
attempted to hector into submission his non-ofiBcial 
Indian colleagues, in the central legislature, in various 
ways, and he tried this game sometimes even with Mr. 
Gokhale, but gave it up after a few unsuccessful efforts, 
as he soon found it to his cost that the great Indian 
leader was not inclined to take the Viceregal repri¬ 
mands lying down. I was present at some of these 
memorable encounters between Lord Gurzon and Mr. 
Gokhale, in the Galcutta Council Chamber, in the course 
of the debates on the then highly controversial Univer¬ 
sities Bill, and can never forget those unforgettable 
scenes between these two gigantic intellects ranged 
against each other—Lord Gurzon, the Viceroy of India, 
representing the might of British Imperialism, and 
Mr. Gokhale of that of the rising tide of Indian 
nationalism. In the end Lord Gurzon lived to learn 
that it was not to the advantage of his position and 
dignity to persist in such tactics, and later he became 
a fervent admirer of that great Indian leader whose 
premature death is even now sincerely mourned by 
those who had the privilege of knowing his work and 
worth as a devoted and selfless worker in the cause 
of India. 


IV. 

Many of you are no doubt familiar with the work¬ 
ing of dyarchy in the provincial Governments, during 
the last sixteen years. Its greatest defect from not 
only the popular but the administrative point of view 
was the retention of a fairly large official block, for 
carrying on the work of Government not only on the 
reserved, but even on the transferred side. This fatal 
defect prevented the Ministers, under Dyarchy, from 
ever thinking of forming a truly political party. At 
best the ministerial parties in all Governor’s provinces 
were mainly composed of members held together by 
means of caste or communal interests— as opposed 
to sharing in common economic and political principles 
and ideals. The result was that a great and splendid 
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opportunity for political training was lost over a long 
period of sixteen years by reason of the dependence of 
the Ministers on the official block—as if like the Exe¬ 
cutive Councillors they also were responsible to 
Parliament, and not to the legislature. In this 
particular respect, the reforms now in operation are» 
fortunately, free from this serious defect, and are to 
that extent an improvement. 

Apart from this particular feature of the present 
reforms the other which seems to have been appreciated 
widely is the extension of the franchise on a fairly 
large popular basis. Speaking the other day on the 
subject Mr. Rajendra Frasad declared that “there was 
one benefit in the Act, and that was the enlarged 
franchise”. The same view’ had been expressed even 
more emphatically by Mahatma Gandhi himself. 
Writing in the last issue of the periodical he edits, in 
the course of a signed editorial on the subject of ac¬ 
ceptance of office by Congressmen, he had declared 
his views as follow^s:—“The Government of India Act 
is universally regarded as wholly unsatisfactory for 
achieving India’s freedom, but it is possible to cons¬ 
true it as an attempt, however limited and feeble, to 
replace the rule of sword by the rule of the majority. 
The creation of a big electorate of three crores of men 
and women and placing of wide powers in their hands 
cannot be described by any other name”. These two 
aspects, therefore, of the new reforms—namely the 
abolition of the official block and the fairly wide ex¬ 
tension of franchise—deserve acknowdedgment. But 
there they end. For the rest all shades of public 
opinion are emphatic in their demand that the sooner 
the present Act is replaced by one more in consonance 
with the requirements of the political situation in the 
country and greater harmony with the aspirations of 
the people, the better it would be in the interest of 
all concerned. (Hear, Hear, and Cheers). 


Now% the mere recalling of these few" facts— 
picked up at random from my recollections—will show 
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the vast and varied changes for the better which 
have come over o'ur public affairs, especially since the 
inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in 
1921. Instead of the rather demoralizing and sub¬ 
servience-breathing atmosphere in which public 
activities had then to be carried on—as if it were on 
sufferance—we have now our central and provincial 
legislatures with none other than elected representa¬ 
tives of the people in them, and in which they work 
on terms of absolute equality, under the guidance ol 
elected Presidents, the most notable of whom was my 
late lamented and esteemed friend, Mr. Patel,—the dis¬ 
tinguished President of the Central Assembly—who by 
his remarkable ability, intense devotion to duty, com¬ 
mendable courage and rare independence, exalted the 
dignity of the great office which he so well adorned, 
and thereby added a memorable and an enduring 
chapter to the history of Indian progress in the 
twentieth century, and whose great example should 
thus be steadily kept in view by all the Presidents ol 
our legislatures. (Loud Apjdause). 

V. 

In fact, however, dissatisfied we may be—and not 
at all unjustly—with our present economic and politi¬ 
cal position and the gloomy prospects, just at present, 
of constitutional progress leading, in the near future, 
to the establishment of responsible Government in this 
country, that should not blind us to the fact that 
during the twentieth century India has achieved a most 
notable progress in many directions, and that too in 
various spheres of activities—spiritual, moral political 
educational and economic. A great deal, no doubt, 
yet remains to be achieved, much leeway has yet to 
be made uj) before we can expect to reach the destined 
goal, and ever so much greater patriotism will have 
to be evoked, and a much larger measure of self- 
sacrifice incurred, than done so far, before we may 
reasonably expect, not only to achieve success in our 
(^orts for the realisation of our legitimate aspirations 
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i)ut to place the institutions that we desire, on a stable 
basis—for history abounds in examples which prove 
that it is easier to conquer but most difficult to retain 
possession. Nevertheless the advance made by our 
country during less than half a century has been 
notable and sufficiently stable in many directions, and 
it may safely be hoped that if India is not driven 
by force of circumstances, now unforeseen, into violent 
upheavals, if internal peace remains undisturbed and 
communal relations are slowly improved, we may look 
forward to our making progress at even swifter 
strides, on the road to absolute economic and political 
freedom, on which we are now pilgrims and wayfarers. 

I have trespassed on your patience too long, but 
the occasion was tempting, and I make no apology foi 
having yielded to it. After half a century since the 
Congress was founded by the most eminent Indians 
of the second half of the nineteenth century, it has 
at last come into its own, and assumed the reins ol 
administration in six^ out of the eleven provinces ol 
British India—the six provinces in question being 
both in area and population, far more extensive anc 
populous than the five yet outside the administrative 
control of the Congress. It remains now for the 
('.ongress Governments in the six provinces to so wiek 
the destinies of the people as to conduce to thei 
happiness and prosperity. By their self-sacrifice 
suffering, and enthusiasm in the cause of the country, 
the Congress has not only changed the mental 
horizen of large and important classes, but also cap¬ 
tured the imagination of the masses, and galvanised 
them into activity to an extent that had never been 
done before. It now rests with the Congress Govern¬ 
ments to so temper their activities and enthusiasm 
with political prescience and sanity as may not only 
contribute substantially to the well-being of the people, 

*Some weeks later a Congress Ministry came into 
existence in a seventh province—The North-West Frontier 
Province, 
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but also to the stability of their own administration, so 
that the two together may hasten that great chapter 
of events, which we all look forward to—the day of 
India’s swaraj when she will have attained full econo¬ 
mic and administrative control over her own affairs. 
Meanwhile, let each and all of us learn to exalt the 
interests of the country over those of our caste, com¬ 
munity, or party, and to so intensively love this ancient 
and historic land of our birth that we may be able to 
address Mother India, in the language of sincerest 
conviction, in the memorable lines which that great 
genius, Shakespeare, put into the mouth of a 
famous character of his, hut in a sense nobler and far 
more exalted than that in which it was sought to be 
used by the poet’s imaginary figure: - - 


Dentil that hatli sucked the honey of thy breath; 

Hath no iiower yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not coiujuered; beauty’s ensitjn yet 
Is criinson in thy lips and in tliy cheeks. 

And death’s pale flat; is not advanced there. 


(Prolonged Applause) 




THIS IMPLICATIONS OF RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT:^ 

The term ‘‘responsible government” has been used 
a great deal recently in India, but it has been used in 
a loose and vague manner, and I doubt if it its true 
significance and implications are clearly understood 
by many of those who use it. It appears, therefore, 
necessary that the correct significance of the term 
“responsible government” should be clearly explained, 
and the constitutional technique, necessary for its 
smooth functioning, set forth, in brief. It will then 
become easier to understand to what extent and in 
what manner can responsible government be success¬ 
fully introduced into the Indian vStates. The first thing 
to bear in mind is that responsible government is not 
a necessary concomitant of a democratic Slate, since, 
surprising as it may sound, it does not exist even in 
such an intensely democratic country as the United 
States. It is peculiar to Britain and to those countries 
(for example, the British Dominions) whose constitu¬ 
tions have been modelled on the British system of 
government. 

The few passages quoted below from that monu¬ 
mental work —The American Commonwealth —by 
Viscount Bryce, the greatest authority on the subject, 
will bring into striking relief the differences between 
the British and the American systems of democratic 
government. Lord Bryce writes;—“So far, an Ameri¬ 
can cabinet resembles a British one. It is composed 
of members of one party if not of prominent party 
leaders. But now mark the differences. The parlia¬ 
mentary system of Britain, and of those countries 
which have more or less modelled themselves upon it, 
rests on four principles. The head of the executive is 
irresponsible. Responsibilily attaches to the cabinet, 
be. to the body of ministers who advise him, so that if 

'^Extracts from a chapter in the Benares Constiiulional 
Befomis Report, 1939, 
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he errs, it is thrdugh their fault; they suffer and he 
escapes. The ministers cannot allege, as a defence for 
any act of theirs, the command of the Crown. If the 
Oown gives them an order of which they disappi'ove, 
they ought to resign. The British ministers sit in the 
legislature, practically forming a committee of the 
legislature, chosen by the majority for the time being. 
The ministers are accountable to the legislature, and 
must resign office as soon as they lose its confidence. 
The ministers are jointly as well as severally liable 
for their acts : e.g. the blame of an act done by any of 
them falls on the whole cabinet, unless one of them 
(‘booses to take it entirely on himself and retire from 
office. Their responsibility is collective.” Lord Bryce 
then goes on the distinguish the responsibile system of 
Britain from the i)resi(lenlial system of America, in the 
following terms: 

“None of these ])rinciples holds true in America 
The President is personally responsible for his acts, 
not indeed to Congress, but to the pcoi)lc. by whom 
he is chosen. No means exist of enforcing this 
avowed responsibility by alleging the advice of his 
ministers, for he need not follow it, and they are 
bound to obey him or retire. The ministers do not sit 
in Congress. They are not accountable but to the 
President, their master. It may request their atten¬ 
dance before a committee, as it may require the atten¬ 
dance of any other witness, but they have no opportu¬ 
nity of expounding and justifying to Congress, as a 
whole, their own, or rather their master's policy. 
Hence an adverse vote of Congress does not affect their 
or his position. If they propose to take a step which 
requires money, and Congress refuses the requisite 
appropriation, the step cannot be taken. But a dozen 
votes of censure will neither compel them to resign, 
nor oblige the President to pause in any line of con¬ 
duct which is within his constitutional rights. This, 
however, strange as it may seem to a European, is a 
necessary consequence of the fact that the President,. 
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and by consequence his cabinet, do not derive their 
authority from Congress. In this state of things one 
cannot properly talk of the cabinet apart from the 
President. An American administration resembles 
not so much the cabinets of Britain and France as the 
group of ministers who surround the Czar (of Russia), 
or the Sultan (of Turkey), or w^ho executed the bidding 
of a Roman emperor like Constantine or Justinian. 
Such ministers are severally called into council by 
him, but they have no relations with one another, nor 
any duty of collective action. So while the President 
commits each department to the minister whom the 
law provides, and may, if he chooses, leave it altogether 
to that minister, the executive acts done are his own 
acts, by which the country will judge him; and still 
more is his policy, as a whole, his own policy, and not 
the policy of his ministers taken together. The 
ministers meet in council (often twdee every week 
while Congress is sitting), but may not have much to 
settle when they meet, since they have no parliamen¬ 
tary tactics to contrive, few’ bills to prepare, few 
])roblems of foreign policy to discuss. They are not a 
government, as Europeans understand the term; they 
are not a group of heads of departments, whom the 
chief, though he usually consults them separately, 
often finds if useful to bring together in one room for 
a talk about politics, including appointments, or to 
settle some administrative question w^hich lies on the 
borderland between the provinces of two ministers. A 
significant illustration of the contrast between the 
British and American systems may be found in the 
fact that whereas a British King has never (since Queen 
Anne’s time) sat in his ow n cabinet, because if he did he 
would be deemed accountable for its decisions, an Ame¬ 
rican President always does, because he is accountable, 
and really needs advice to help him, not to shield him.” 

IL 

In view' of the importance of the matter under 
consideration—that the system of responsible govern- 
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ment is not the only type of democratic or popnlar 
government, but that there are, in some Western coun¬ 
tries, other equally efficient types—I make no apology 
for the long extracts, made above, from the standard 
authority on the subject under discussion. Though 
these two systems—the responsible government of 
Britain and the presidential government of America— 
are far removed from each other in their constitution, 
yet each of them is so well adapted to its object that 
no less qualified and eminent an authority than Mr. 
Gladstone wrote of them (in the course of an article, 
‘‘Kin Beyond Sea”, in the NorTh American Review of 
1878) in the following terms:—“As the British consti¬ 
tution is the most subtile organism which has proceeded 
from the womb and the long gestation of progressive 
history, so the American constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off by the brain and 
purpose of man”. 

Thus responsible government—as worked in 
Britain—implies: (a) that the Executive should be a 
committee of the majority party in the popular legis¬ 
lature, representing only that party and not the legis¬ 
lature as a whole; (b) that there should be two well- 
defined and well-organised i)olitical parties land not 
mere factions) representing distinct political policy 
and principles. Also, that the majority party will be 
in power, and the minority party will form an effec¬ 
tive opposition, and will be capable and ready to 
replace the other party, and form the government, as 
soon as it succeeds in converting the majority of the 
poi)ular legislature, or the electorate, to its views: and 
(c) that the Executive shall be removable by the 
popular legislature, and will resign the moment it 
ceases to command a majority in that body. 

So under a system of responsible government, the 
essential thing is not that all political power and 
authority should be divided between two political 
parties, but that the Executive should be responsible 
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to the legislature and, through it, to the electorate, 
general or special, as the case may be. It is this res¬ 
ponsibility of the Executive to the legislatVire which 
distinguishes responsible government from other 
forms of democratic government. Now it is merely a 
truism to say that we have not yet got to these essen¬ 
tial conditions in many of the Indian States, which 
have had till now no democratic constitution even in 
an embryomic form; while Britain, the constitution of 
which has taken centuries to develop, is still growing, 
almost from year to year. But even the growth of the 
British constitution—as pointed out by Sir John 
Marriott (in his English Political Institutions )—was 
stunted for two hundred years in the fifteenth century, 
because the “constitutional jirogress had outrun the 
administrative order.’’Politically advanced, the nation 
was then socially backward. The development of the 
parliamentary machinery had been too rapid for the 
vast bulk of the people. The result w^as that while 
Parliament was busy establishing its rights against the 
Crown, the English nation was sinking deeper and 
deeper into social anarchy, with the inevitable result 
that law’ was iiaralysed: justice became a mockery: 
and the whole nation groaned under the lack of gover¬ 
nance, which quickly became the by-word of Lancas 
trian administration during the fifteenth century. 
The time for a parliamentary executive had not come: 
and the people, reduced to social confusion by the weak 
and nerveless rule of the Lancastrians, emerged at 
length from the faction fights (known as the Wars of 
the Roses) anxious for the repose and discipline secured 
to them by the dictatorship of the Tudor kings and 
queens. 

As emphasised by Sir John Marriott (in his work 
mentioned above):—“Parliament w^as not yet ready to 
take upon itself the high responsibility of the control 
of the Executive. Nor was the nation at large ready 
for such a w^eakening of the power of the Executive as 
is involved in the modern notion of parliamentary 
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government. The premature experiment issued in the 
social anarchy, which eventually look shape on the 
Wars of the Roses.” Thus the political evolution of 
the English people was arrested for nearly two hund^ 
red years, and it was not until education had become 
diffused, and social and economic conditions improved 
that, by the close of the 16th century, the nation was 
ready, as it had not been for tw'o hundred years before, 
for the efficient and proper use of liberties it had won 
from the Crown. And thus this well-known episode 
of English history has surely a warning to the const!- 
Iiition-makers for Indian States of to-day: 

Now these observations clearly establish: 

‘ aj that w’hat is technically called “respon¬ 
sible government”, is not the only effecient form of 
democratic or popular system of administration— 
though it is ])erhaps the only type with w^hich w^e in 
India are naturally familiar by reason of our close 
association with Britain, and (b) that the working of 
such a system, if it is at all to be successful, requires 
a fairly large measure of public spirit, political train¬ 
ing, long administrative experience, a consciousness 
of civic duty, and a sense of resjionsibility in the elec¬ 
torate and its reiiresentatives. If these conditions be 
not present, if the electorate or their representatives 
be lacking in public spirit, in political training, and in 
governing capacity, or is unable to subordinate the 
interests of class, party or community, to the general 
good of the State, or if the elector be wanting in politi¬ 
cal experience and in the sense of citizenship, 
i>r be unable to distinguish political principles 
from mere catchwords and party shibboleths, or 
is incapable of discriminating between the prac¬ 
tical and the possible, on the one hand, and the 
impossible and the impractical, on the other, then 
responsible government cannot lead to peace and good 
government. What, therefore, I desire to emphasise 
is that taking into full consideration the conditions— 
j)olitical. economic, moral and material—of the people 
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of the Indian States, it is necessary, without in any 
way ignoring the goal of full responsible government, 
to advance by gradual but steady steps towards it. 
“Changes in the mode of government to be healthy, 
lasting and for the good of the people must be like the 
growth of the human body’\ said the late Sir Narayan 
Chandravarkar, a distinguished publicist, and a Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress, in his pamphlet 
entitled The New India, “Hence follows the well- 
known maxim—‘Constitutions are not made, but grow.’ 
The idea is that the constitution of a good, progre¬ 
ssive country does not change all at once, but changes 
and grows step by step- by successive and graduated 
stages. If it grows at once and at a bound, it does 
not last long, but dies from ])remature growth. 
form of government can be said to be settled and 
stable only if it has grown from a root by gradual pro¬ 
cess of development. That is how the British consti¬ 
tution itself has grown; its changes in the direction ot 
democratic government have never been sudden oi 
hasty, but always gradual.” 

That is the process also along which the constitu¬ 
tion of the Indian Stales ought to grow, if it is to bv* 
based on stable foundations. It must be remembered 
that in all great efforts, sj)ecially in those relating to 
the political growth of a people, the first step is ‘ho 
most important, because it is the first step which, it 
taken well, will determine the rate of the advance tn 
tile destined goal. Our easy and rapid realisation ol 
responsible government, as the goal of political reforms, 
must therefore, depend on steady effort, co-operation, 
mutual confidence and constructive work, on the part 
of those on whom the exercise of power and respon¬ 
sibility will devolve for the first time. In framing a 
constitution for them we have to keep both thcs(^ 
aspects of the problem in view, the ultimate goal as 
^vell as the pace of advance: also the well-established 
fact that there is no better source of political training 
than the opportunity of making mistakes, and no 
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surer method than administrative experience for 
sobering judgment and appreciating the practical 
difficulties of government. The first step to be taken 
should, therefore, represent a real constitutional 
advance, and a genuine and important move in the 
direction of responsible government. But as the people 
and their representatives show greater and greater 
public spirit and political sagacity, and learn the art 
of self-government, it will be practicable to delegate 
larger and larger power to them, until responsible 
government is in full swing. 

Viewed in the light the responsibility for the ulti¬ 
mate success of a constitution rests far more on the 
political leaders than on the framers of it. The consti¬ 
tution-makers can but frame a skeleton, which can 
be vitalized by the infusion into it of those progres¬ 
sive traits which constitute the political character of a 
people. It is, therefore, to the development of a 
healthy and wholesome political character in the people 
that those anxious for the establishment of respon¬ 
sible government should address themselves, since as 
emphasised (in his Social Statics) by Herbert Spencer 
“a nation’s institutions are determined by its 
character,” and “no philosopher’s stone can 
produce golden conduct out of leaden instincts.” 
The same dictum was also laid down by one 
of the greatest thinkers, Plato, in his world-famous 
treatise, The Republic, in thought-provoking terms. 
“Do you imagine,” asks Plato, “that political constitu¬ 
tions spring from a tree or a rock, and not from the 
disi)ositions of the citizens, which turn the scale and 
draw all else in their directions?” And he sums up 
the reply as follows:—“The constitutions are as the 
citizens are, and grow out of their characters.” That 
is the lesson which all seekers after responsible govern¬ 
ment should learn and act iipto. Similar views had 
been lately expressed by Mahatma Gandhi (in the 
course of his long statement on the question of the 
introduction of responsible government in Indian 
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States), from which I may appropriately quote a 
passage in concluding this thesis. “In aiming beyond 
our capacity, we are likely to lose all. Responsible 
Government, without the will and the power of the 
people behind it, will be a mere paper responsibility^ 
hardly worth the paper on w^hich it may be printed.” 



PART III 


CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

CHARACTER AS A FACTOR IN FOUTICAL 

PROGRESS. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the Convocation, and 
Graduates of the Lucknow Universitif. 

As I rise to address you two thoughts are upper¬ 
most in my mind. The first is a keen sense of 
appreciation of the great honour done me by asking 
me to address this convocation, for which I desire to 
€xi)ress my sincerest thanks; the second is an earnest 
desire—as an old graduate of the oldest University, 
“the world”.—to greet you, the new graduates of the 
Lucknow University, and welcome you as the latest 
batch of recruits to the fast-growing ranks and the 
ever-expanding phalanx of the enlightened, progressive 
and cultured community in India. Privileged to 
address you, on behalf of your University, my first 
words will be those of heartiest felicitation on the 
success you have achieved in your examinations. 
Believe me, my congratulations are not at all conven¬ 
tional, for I am fully conversant with the condition 
and the surroundings of our students to realize what 
your success must have cost many of you in health, 
and what privations it must have entailed. The suc¬ 
cess that you have achieved under difficult and trying 
conditions, sometimes in the face of desperate odds, 
fully deserves admiration, appreciation, and congra¬ 
tulation. May the Almighty grant you length of days 
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in your right hand, and in your left hand riches and 
honour, and may your professional and public career 
be such as to redound to the credit and the honour of 
your University, which has admitted you to-day to the 
rolls of its graduates, and placed upon you its hall¬ 
mark of distinction! 

I am particularly gratified to find here to-day a 
number of yoUng ladies who have taken their degrees 
in various branches of learning. That is a very 
encouraging circumstance, indeed. It is well known 
that as compared with the advance in higher education 
amongst men, that amongst our women, is yet extremely 
inadequate, particularly in Upper India. It is a 
truism that national progress depends as much, if not 
more, upon the educational advance of women as of 
men, and I would appeal to the men graduates ever to 
keep in mind their duty to raise the educational and 
cultural standard of our women to a higher level, by 
making our home life suitable for women educated 
like ourselves. If human life be compared to an 
orchestra, we may liken the men to the brasses and 
the louder instruments—the trombone, the cornet, the 
trumpet, the clashing cymbals and the rousing drum - 
their work being strong, stirring, courageous and con¬ 
fident: while the women may be compared to the 
stringed instruments with their dulcet tunes, mellow 
sounds, soft notes, and tender Imdertones, throbbing 
and pulsating at the very heart of things, and vibrat¬ 
ing melodiously to the great eternal verities of love 
and worship—each being thus wholly indispensable 
to the other for the completeness of the Master 
Musician’s work for the advancement of humanity. 

Having, I hope, been able through these prelimi¬ 
nary remarks to put myself on a footing of personal 
relation with you, I propose now to urge for your 
consideration some matters which, in my opinion, 
deserve your careful attention. I regret I am unable 
to follow the example of my learned and talented 
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predecessors in attempting to discuss more or less 
technical aspects of our educational problems, with 
which I cannot justly claim sufficient familiarity. I 
believe, I shall best discharge my duties by discussing 
with you things with which I am, to some extent, 
familiar—as the result of my intimate association,^ 
now for more than forty years, with our public life— 
rather than by digressing into unfamiliar tracks. If, 
however, after listening to me you feel that I have 
uttered “nothing but platitudes”, I shall consider that 
your criticism is very mild, indeed; for I am now old 
enough to realise that what are called platitudes, in 
common parlance, are the very foundation of almost 
all speeches and writings, not excluding editorial 
articles even in the leading organs of public opinion. 
In fact, it is in the region of the noble commonplace 
that the greatest thinkers excel. 

Platitudes thus constitute the very nucleus not 
only of all minor forms of literature, (such as the 
drama, essay, fiction, oratory, criticism and poetry), 
but even of that most imaginative type which is 
generally found in the notes and correspondence 
written by our officials—from the Under-Secretary to 
the Governor-General. Thus, platitudes being the 
stuff which reigns supreme in almost all spheres of 
expression, you will do well to get used to them from 
now, so that you may not suffer disappointment by 
reason of any undue expectation of so-called origina¬ 
lity either from me or from any one else. If you will 
be good enough to accept this sound advice, you will 
be able to lead as happy and contented a life as do we, 
the non-official members of the Indian legislatures, 
who have been taught through a long course of dry 
experience to expect nothing in the replies to our 
interpellations, resolutions, and adjournment motions 
but a harmoniously-blended combination of the veriest 
maximum of platitudinous plausiblities with the irre¬ 
ducible minimum of veracity. 
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The current year marks the centenary of a most 
momentous decision, of an almost revolutionary 
character, in the educational annals of modern India. 
It is just one hundred years since Thomas Babinglon 
Macaulay, as the President of the Board of Education, 
closed a long chapter of controversy about the system 
of education to be introduced into India, with the 
recording of his historic minute which, for its unhesita¬ 
ting self-assurance and sw^eeping generalization, ranks 
as a remarkable dociument in polemical literature, and 
was characteristic of the controversial methods of its 
author. Amongst other things he said, I shall quote 
the memorable passage which struck the key-note:— 
“The question before us is simply w^hether, when it 
is in our power to teach this language (English), we 
shall teach languages in which, by universal experience, 
there are no books on any subject which deserve 
to be compared to our own; whether, w^hen we can 
teach European science, we shall teach systems which, 
by universal confession, wherever they differ from 
those of Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, 
when we can patronize sound philosophy and true 
history, we shall countenance, at the public expense, 
medical doctrines which wduld disgrace an English 
farrier, astronomy which move laughter in 
girls at an English boarding-school, history 
thousand years long, and geography made of seas of 
treacle and seas of butter.” 

None could have clinched the matter (from the 
European as opposed to Indian stand-point) as could 
and did Macaulay. Accordingly, on March 1, 1835, 
just one hundred years back, the Governor-General, 
Lord William Bentinck, issued the epoch-making 
resolution in which it was unequivocally laid down 
that “the great object of the British Government ought 
to be the promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India”. Well, just a century 
has elapsed since, and probably hundreds of thousands 
<^f Indians have been educated in this fairly long 
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interval according to the system then introduced. 
About a quarter of a century later, the first three 
Indian universities were established, which now 
number six times as many. There can be, therefore, 
no better way of celebrating the centenary of this 
tremendous change in the educational history of India 
than by surveying briefly, in a convocation address, the 
results of university education in our country, and 
its influence on our life and activities. 

As a matter of fact, the results of University edu¬ 
cation in India have been carefully examined, from 
time to time, by highly competent authorities, from 
different standpoints, and there has been a consensus 
of opinion that higher education in this country has 
been, on the whole, a success, and that it has brought 
in its train wholesome and beneficial results. To 
confine attention to recent times. Lord Curzon—who 
was by no means an unqualified admirer of our system 
of higher education, and who tried to “reform’’ it ac¬ 
cording to his lights—speaking (in the closing years 
of the last century) as Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University—made the admission that the knowledge 
imparted by the Universities “had not been shamed by 
her children”. Later, his Government confirmed that 
view in an elaborate resolution. Another and still 
more authoritative testimony appeared in 1909, over 
the name of the then Secretary of State, Lord Morley, 
(in a “Memorandum on the Results of Indian Adminis¬ 
tration during last Fifty years”) in which it was stated 
that “wdth the improvement in education has come a 
much higher standard of probity and sense of duty, 
and there has been great improvement in character 
and attainments in the i)ublic services”. 

These high official testimonials are conclusive on 
the point that the results of University education have 
been conducive to the growth and development of a 
higher standard of ttioiight and action amongst our 
educated classes. If goes without saying that its effect 
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on the much larger number of Indians, who have 
chosen to work in the nlimerous walks of life, outside 
the ranks of the public services—in the professions, 
and in trade and commerce—has been equally bene¬ 
ficial and wholesome. Further, it has brought about 
that great intellectual ferment which is known as the 
“Indian Renaissance’', but which our unsympathetic 
critics prefer to call the “Indian Unrest”. Lord Morley 
himself described this great upheaval as “a living 
movement in the mind of the Indian people for objects 
which we ourselves have taught them to think 
desirable”. 

Later, a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab spoke of this “living movement” as follows: — 
“What is happening in India is not a phase but a new 
birth, and the proof of it lies in its universal acceptance 
by all classes of people in that country. This interest¬ 
ing movement is due to a strong desire to rise higher 
in the scale of nations. 'Why should we lag behind’, 
is the voice of India from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. 
And so a new life is now born in India with new 
thoughts, new aspirations, new standards, new ideals 
and conceptions of society”. The Metropolitan of 
India, at the time, sketched out the new movement in 
terms which, I am sure, will appeal to you all:—“One 
feature of it”, he said, “is apparent in educated India— 
there is life where there was stagnation. The spiritual 
nature of the Indian thinkers and writers is elevated 
at the prospect of an awakening East, an ‘Indian 
nation’, and a free and an enlightened people. Educa¬ 
ted India is tingling with a new life, and though the 
form taken may be at times crude and even repellent, 
it is nonetheless life, life, life.” It would be easy to 
multiply equally eloquent declarations, but the latest 
testimony to the work of our Universities which I may 
fittingly quote, is that of Lord Lothian, the Chairman 
of the Indian Franchise Committee. 


The Marquess of Lothian, speaking on the Indian 
Bill in the House of Lords, said:—“The Indian 
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Universities are teaching the whole mass of Western 
education, and instructing their students in British 
constitutional history. They have in them a hundred 
thousand students, more than twice as many students 
as are in all the Universities of this country, and 
practically every one ot them is a young nationalist, 
one and all wanting India to assume the responsibility 
for its own government”. He then went on to ask: 
“IWho are going to be the leaders of India to-morrow?” 
and he thus answered the question:—“The editors of 
the newspapers, who are going to be drawn from these 
students. The people who are going to be elected 
to the legislatures are the people, in a large measure, 
\yho have had this kind of education. It is the 
University students who will also find their way into 
the civil service. The leaders of the great Indian Bar 
will be the products of the Indian Universities. Again. 
Indian business is being increasingly manned by people 
who have had a University education. The India 
which is going to be led by these hundred thousand 
students, mostly nationalist, will be an entirely 
different India from that which we have read about 
in history”. 


Surely, you could not have more generous appre 
ciations of your work and worth than those embodied 
in the eloquent passages I have read out to you. It 
is thus clear that while, like all human Institutions, 
our higher educational system is not perfect, yet it 
has already rendered good and great service to the 
cause of Indian progress. I maintain that much of the 
denunciation of it—even when it is not interested—is 
wholly unwarranted, if not irresponsible, as evidenced 
by the declarations I have quoted from eminent 
authorities. We may thus safely adopt, and adapt to 
our purpose, the language of John Morley, (in his 
famous essay on Compromise), that if “every age is 
in some sort an age of transition, our own is charac¬ 
teristically and cardinally an epoch of transition in 
the very foundations of belief and conduct”. That 
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such a momentous epoch in transition, such mental 
tipheaval and intellectual ferment, should be inevitably 
accompanied by occasional extravagance, or impatience, 
on the part of some young people, is not at all sur¬ 
prising. But I assert that the great Indian Renais¬ 
sance, which is changing, with an almost kaleidoscopic 
rapidity the perspective, outlook and standpoint of the 
educa^ted Indians, is a stern reality, which has got to 
be reckoned with by all concerned. 

I need scarcely tell you that my object, in draw¬ 
ing your attention to these authoritative testimonies 
to the almost x^henomenal success of higher education 
in this country, is that as educated persons you should 
always bear in mind your great responsiblilities in all 
that you say and do. You cannot, therefore, be too 
careful not to play into the hands of your captious 
critics, and I hope that in all your activities you will 
steadily keep your great responsibilities in mind, so 
as not to give them a chance to hold up your class, 
and the system of higher education itself, to oppro¬ 
brium. Probably sooner than later, you will be the 
leaders, in various spheres of activities, of the great 
movement which I have briefly outlined; and upon 
your ideals, aspirations, actions and methods of work 
will depend what turn that movement will take, for 
better or for worse. Now it is a trite saying that 
citizens must have a “high ideal”, though it is difficult 
in actual practice to give an exact definition of that 
term. One thing, however, is certain. It will not 
be right for yo'ung men and women to be taught that 
they should be only “practical”, and should confine 
their talents and energies to the immediate work before 
them, to things under their very nose, so to say, 
ignoring larger issues or possibilities, and heedless of 
any soul-stirring prospects of the full growth of 
Indian manhood and womanhood. 

You may, therefore, rest assured that I am not 
going to hold up to you any grovelling or sordid ideal, 
though it may be dignified by the name of “practical 
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politics’" or “practical statesmanship”, for I do believe 
tirmly in the wisdom of the old Greek saying that “to 
blot out a high ideal is to take the spring from out of 
the years”. I commend to you, therefore, the dictum 
of Lord Acton--the most philosophic of British 
historians -that “the pursuit of a remote and ideal 
object arrests the imagination by its splendour, and 
captivates the reason by its simplicity, and thus calls 
forth energy which wdlild not be inspired by a rational, 
])ossible end, confined merely to what is reasonable 
and practicable”. I, therefore, feel fully justified in ap- 
jiealing to you to place before yourselves high and noble 
ideals in all your work, including that of the regenera¬ 
tion of your great and historic country, since it is 
truer now than at any time past that where there is 
no vision the jieople perish. 

Some of you might be familiar with a famous 
ligure in Victorian fiction—one Mr. Thomas Grand- 
grind whose character is wonderfully ])ortrayed by 
Dickens in Hard Times. Mr. Grandgrind was (in the 
words of Dickens) “a man of realities, a man of facts 
and calculations”, who had become a selfish and 
hard-hearted misanthrope by reason of his self-educa¬ 
tion on the unidealistic doctrine of “facts”, and as 
such he represented the type of humanity described 
by the self-centred and the unpatriotic as “eminently 
practical”. He diligently practised in his household 
the system that he had evolved and perfected.” Facts” 
ruled him and his children: and imagination, fancy, 
and ideals were absolutely cut out of their existence. 
His favourite dictum was:—“Now what I want is 
Fact: Teach these boys and girls nothing but Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and 
root out everything else. You can only form the minds 
of reasoning animals upon Facts: nothing else ever 
will be of service to them. This is the principle on 
which I bring up my children. Stick to Facts. Sir.” 

Those of you who have not read Hard Times 
should do so to discover what happened, in the end,. 
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lo Mr. Gradgrind and his family. Suffice it to say 
that when almost all his children had been mined and 
his home devastated, he learnt, when too late, the 
lesson of his life that to be successful and happy one 
must not fail to leaven facts and figures, data and 
statistics, with love, forbearance and noble ideals. He 
then left “facts” in the background, and lived to 
found his views of life on “faith, hope and charity,” 
on which alone both humanity and the individual can 
thrive best. Thus. India needs at this juncture not 
weak-kneed wobblers or mealy-mouthed temporisers 
of the Gradgrind type, but “bold, very bold, though not 
too bold” leaders and workers possessed of not only 
patriotism and strength of character, but a will to do 
and a soul to dare in the assertion and maintenance of 
their just rights, even to verge of being moderately 
fanatical and who. when occasion truly demands it, 
will “ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm”. 

“But enthusiasm and idealism by themselves”- -I 
am quoting now from the Congress presidential 
address, delivered at the Calcutta session of 1911, by 
perhaps the most gifted and the most intellectual of 
the sons of Lucknow, the late Mr. Bishan Narayan 
Dar “cannot achieve impossibilities”. And so while, 
on the one hand, I warn you against working on so- 
called practical considerations, it is, on the other hand, 
my duty to point out to you the obvious limitation 
on your cherishing too high ideals, which, if over¬ 
looked, will not only make your work fruitless, but 
perhaps be even productive of harm to your cause. 
That limitation is that your ideals should not be 
incapable of being even partially realised within a 
reasonable time, for experience shows that the trans¬ 
cendental idealist, which is only another name for the 
unpractical visionary, is often as much a hindrance 
to the real reformer as the mere man of the world, who 
masquerades under the cloak of being “practical”. 

The point I am dealing with now’ was emphasised 
by Plato in one of His famous dialogues*—^that called 
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Theaetetus —in whicH we find Socrates speaking as 
follows:—“I will illustrate my meaning by the jest 
which the clever and witty Thracian handmaid is said 
to have made about Thales (the father of Greek philo¬ 
sophy) when he fell into a well as he was looking up 
at the stars. She said that he was so eager to know 
what was going on in heaven, that he could not see 
what was before his feet. This is a jest which is 
equally applicable lo all idealists. I think that you 
understand me, Theodorus?” The latter—the friend 
Socrates was speaking to—assented by saying:—‘T do, 
and what you say is true.” Yes. it is but too true, 
indeed. If you forget what Plato insists upon through 
the mouth of Socrates, you will do so at the cost of 
your work for the country. Gaze at the star if you 
will, but keep your feet firmly planted on the ground. 
That is true practical wisdom. 

The ai)parent conflict between the two seemingly 
divergent courses is successfully reconciled by Brown¬ 
ing—that most human and manly of English poets— 
in one of his famous poems, wherein he says :— 

“The common problem yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
ITovided it could be, but first finding 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to your means a very different thing. 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 
Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws 
But one, a man, who is man and nothing more, 
May lead within this world”. 

Now, “not to fancy, what were fair in life provided 
it could be”, will obviously rule out of consideration 
what are called “ideal commonwealths.” “Finding 
first what mag be,” clearly implies taking stock of 
the realities to find out what is practicable in the cir¬ 
cumstances of each particular case. So “finding 
what may be” means where, how and to what extent 
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we have to adapt ourselves to our environment, while 
“striving to make it fair up to our means” is just 
where the individuality and the character '^of the 
worker step in. Thus the great poet lays down that 
it is always possible to do something substantial to 
improve one’s surro’unding conditions, but only if the 
realities before one are fully taken into account. 
What you thus need is a mind alert and active, to 
take stock of the situation, and a character inspired 
by the noblest ideals and aspirations, aided by that 
uncommon virtue, justly called “common sense”. So 
fortified, your efforts will lead to results conducive to 
public good and towards the realize lien of your goal. 
That is a splendid lesson to bear in mind for all who 
may really be desirous of achieving success in the 
service of their cohntry. While, therefore, you may 
peruse with pleasure and delight such great classics 
of idealistic literature, as Plato’s Republic, More’s 
Utopia, Campanella’s dtp of the Sun, Bacon’s New 
Altantis, Harrington’s Oceana and Butler’s Erewhon, 
as suggestive of ideal conditions and consummations 
devoutly to be wished for, your must not forget your 
Browning, who leaches a due combination of idealism 
with practicality, or “practical idealism.” 


Many of you, as befitting educated and 
talented young men, will probably take, in due 
course, an active and a prominent part in the 
public life and the political activities of the country, 
and will have to do a great deal with the working of 
the new Indian constitution. I, therefore, make no 
apology for inviting your attention to some only of its 
multitudinous aspects, though many important parts 
of it are still in a process of incubation. Now that the 
India Act has received the Royal Assent, and is an 
accomplished fact, it would be, to use a popular but 
expressive phrase, “flogging a dead horse” to discuss 
the merits or the demerits of the details of the scheme 
embodied in it. You may remember that all the sug¬ 
gestions made by the Indian representatives to the 
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Joint Parliamentary Committee, including even the 
very able and exhaustive .memoranda presented to 
them by such eminent authorities as the Right Hon’ble 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and by the British Indian 
Delegation headed by His Highness the Aga Khan, 
were practically ignored by the majority of that body, 
who made their recommendations to Parliament—as 
distinctly stated by them in their report—uninfluenced 
by the weight of advanced and progressive Indian 
opinion. The result of such an attitude on the part 
of the Committee has been that (as expressed by the 
supporters of the scheme) Parliament have chosen to 
frame a constitution which, in their judgment, best 
suits present-day Indian conditions. While that may 
he so, it is nonetheless permissible to one—without 
any disrespect to the authors of the scheme—to enter 
lain a reasonable doubt whether the constitution thus 
framed is calculated to suit the political and ‘the eco 
nomic conditions of the India of to-day. 

Time alone can show to what extent that is likely 
to be the case. I (piite appreciate that a constitution 
can not be altogether dissociated from the facts and 
conditions obtaining in the country for which it is 
intended, and that such realities cannot be twisted or 
tortured to make them lit an ideal constitution. But, 
after all, legislation by one country for another, in 
tlefiance of popular opinion in the latter, is obviously 
not a sound principle of statecraft. It is not, there¬ 
fore, altogether wrong to hold that no Indian constitu¬ 
tion can be said to have its foundation well and truly 
laid, and adapted to the essential requirements of 
modern India, which is not calculated to train the 
Indians—irrespective of consideration of caste, class 
or community—to realise, first and foremost, the 
fundamental unity and the absolute indentity of their 
economic and political interests, as citizens and 
subjects of a common State. I must state my conviction 
in unhesitating terms that it was not at all impossible 
for the British Parliament—had they been bht so 
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minded—to have devised the new' Indian constitution 
keeping this highly important consideration in view, 
without distorting the facts, with which we are 
familiar in the present condition of this country. 

As it is, the new' Government of India Act may 
well remind a politically-minded Indian of the treat¬ 
ment meted out to his daughter by Mr. Barrett, a 
character in a modern drama, called The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, in which the dramatist represents 
the love-story of the poet, Robert Browning, w^hen he 
was courting Miss Barrett. Mr. Barrett w-as evidently 
the type represented by the Conservative majority in 
the British Parliament, for even when the doctors 
prescribed for his daughter a particular diet, he (in 
his illimitable wisdom) would direct her to take soim' 
other thing, which he thought was the best for her 
health. He used to tell his daughter constantly: “You 
are not the best judge of what is good or bad for you. 
Your likes and dislikes are quite beside the point. 
Beleive me, I have nothing but your welfare at heart. 
I intend to give your better nature every chance of 
asserting itself, but you shall obey me this instant”. 
I need not tell you how' it all ended. Deeply disgusted 
with her father’s treatment of her, Miss Barrett was 
forced to sever her connection with her home, which 
she left for ever to marry Robert Browning, without 
obtaining Mr. Barrett’s consent or permission. The 
story points an obvious moral. 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe that there 
is the profoundest wisdom in the declaration made by 
General Smuts—a statesman of international reputa¬ 
tion—in the course of his rectoral address, delivered 
last year at the St. Andrews University, that “to 
suppose that you can govern without the free consent 
of the governed, is to fly in the face of decent human 
nature, as well as the facts of history”. The Conser¬ 
vative majority in the British Parliament may have 
acted to the best of their judgment in farming the new^ 
constitution for India, but if in doing so they have not 
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kept in view the essential condition of a successful 
constitution as emphasised by General Smuts—that of 
securing for the scheme devised “the free consent of 
the governed”—then, I fear, it may be but another case 
of their having sown the wind to reap the whirlwind. 

Let us, however, hope for the best. Speaking for 
myself, I may claim that I am fortunately one of 
those—one of those few Indians, I believe—who do 
not attach an undue importance to the frame-work of 
a constitution, as I hold that an ideal constitution can 
not be made to grow and expand but by the people’s 
own efforts. Nor can wider political rights be 
bestowed upon one nation by another by way of a 
largesse or a bakhshish; for they also can be secured 
only by contesting every inch of the ground with those 
in power. But apart from that, I think that the 
soundest view on the value of constitutions and larger 
political rights was that expressed by old Dr. Samuel 
Johnson in the well-known lines he added to Gold¬ 
smith’s famous poems,r/ie Traveller, which I shall 
recall to your memory: — 

How small of all that human hearts endure 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure» 

If you will but think seriously over this problem, 
you will probably agree with me that it is not so much 
the text of a constitution that counts as the character 
of the men and women who work it. Our experience 
of the working of political institutions, in all ages, 
places it beyond doubt that the stability and the utility 
of a State depend far less upon its form—or even on 
the written text of its constitution—than upon the 
character of its citizens. From this it follows that 
the greatest wisdom and the highest patriotism consist 
not so much in seeking after an ideally perfect cons¬ 
titution as bringing to bear upon its working genuine 
patriotism, broad outlook, courage of conviction, and 
strength of character, elevated by the constant exercise 
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of our own free will, and efforts at independent, 
individual action. As John Stuart Mill truly observes, 
“even despotism does not produce its worst effects so 
long as individuality exists under it, and whatever cru¬ 
shes individuality is despotism by whatever name it be 
called.” And so General Smuts rightly emphasised, 
in his rectoral address, that “it is only human values 
that survive, and only men and women that matter in 
the last resort”. A distinguished contemporary 
political writer—Dr. Joad—also justly insists:—“The 
value which we place on the State depends, in the long 
run, upon the value which we place on the individual.” 
This then may be accepted as an essential truth of 
Political Science. 

I would, therefore, enjoin on you ever to be 
vigilant in the elevation of your character, and also of 
those amongst whom yoh live and move. It would be 
idle to expect India to be the one solitary exception 
to the general rule which is deducible from the 
experience of mankind, that political morality can 
have no more solid foundation than a high standard 
of individual character. This proposition could be 
easily illustrated by well-known historical incidents, 
all showing that the greatness of a country does not 
depend upon the extent of its territory, or the strength 
of its population, but mainly on the character of its 
people. It is only by improving and elevating the 
character of the people forming a State, that it can be 
made stable and progressive; but if their character is 
at a low level, then no constitution—howsoever well- 
balanced, well-conceived, well-designed, and well- 
planned, on paper—can be of any advantage to the 
people for whom it is intended. I hope you will ever 
remember this great lesson of history, which is con¬ 
firmed by the recorded experience of the working of 
constitutions in all ages and countries. 

These observations do not, however, at all mean 
or imply that you are not to devote your talents and* 
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energies to the reform of your political system. Far 
from it: what I desire to insist upon is that while in 
working a constitution you must not attach undue 
importance to its written text, you should nevertheless 
devote yourselves to raise the character of your people, 
by all legitimate means and methods, including the 
reform of your political institutions. 1 thus appeal to 
you to make a strenuous effort at a continuous re¬ 
adjustment between the elevation of the national 
character and the reform of the political system of 
the country, which latter also is absolutely essential 
for progress, since in modern (and especially post-warj 
conditions, Government everywhere is tending to be 
totalitarian and its influence on the character of the 
people is bound to be large and effective. As human 
character is not static but dynamic, it is bound to be 
influenced by its environment: hence the absolute neces¬ 
sity of developing institutions calculated to mould for 
the better the character of the people. But while 
conceding that character and institutions act and react 
on each other, I hold that it is character that ultimately 
proves far more potent than institutions as conducive 
to progress and public weal. Hence my insistence on 
it as the more important of the two. 

I am fully aware of the acerbity and the bitterness 
in the mind of the vast bulk of the politically-minded 
Indians—especially of the younger generation—^against 
the new Indian constitution. Nor is it at all surpris¬ 
ing when one finds so moderate-minded a leader as 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad—not only a veteran public 
man, but one well versed in the affairs of the State as 
an ex-member of the Government, and an ex-Judge 
under the Crown—declaring that ‘it was patently 
manifest that the enactment had grieviously disap¬ 
pointed all parties in India, including even the mino¬ 
rities, at the extent of the devolution of power to the 
representatives of the people”. Again, when one finds 
Sir Homi Mody—apparently a great favourite with 
the British officials and non-officials in the cohntry— 
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telling them that “the new constitution has failed to 
command the enthusiasm of any section of public 
opinion in India'’, as “at every subsequent stage (since 
the first Round Table Conference) the constitution was 
made progressively illiberal in a calculated spirit”, one 
can easily realize the extent to which the reforms have 
embittered the very soul of India. 

But I shall ask you not to be cast down or feel 
depressed, for the remedy lies in your own hands. 
Though many of you may feel that your position under 
the new political system will be no better than that of 
the Persian poet \\hen he exclaimed in anguish:—“You 
have confined me at the bottom of the river, and now 
say ‘beware, do not wet your garments’ ” still there 
is no reason to despair if only you can call to your aid 
in working the new constitution those essential 
])olitical virtues by exercising which your representa¬ 
tives in the legislatures will be able not only to assert 
the popular will (in spite of the rigid entrenchment in 
the new constitution of the many vested interests, 
which would form an almost insuperable barrier to the 
growth and development of a truly democratic govern¬ 
ment) but also to control effectively, purely by cons¬ 
titutional methods and convention, the apparently 
uncontrollable powers vested under the “manifold, 
multitudinous and complete” safeguards—to borrow 
Lord Lothian’s happy phrase—in the Governor-General 
and the Governors. 

If you will but see to it that your elected represen¬ 
tatives are absolutely the best men available, endowed 
with political prescience, and possessed not only of 
sound judgment and moral courage, but uprightness 
and independence, who will not be influenced in the 
discharge of their duties, by either personal or com¬ 
munal considerations—not an easy task that, I admit, 
since they will all represent communal or sectional 
electorates—your Ministers, who will form (in the 
provinces) the executive, will then probably be persons. 
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whose soul the lust of office will not kill, and whose 
mind the spoils of office will not buy or corrupt. If 
your representatives in the legislatures are men of the 
right sort, then in spite of the inevitable drawback ot 
their being but sectional or communal representatives, 
it will not be possible for the Governors and the 
Governor-General to choose as their Ministers men who 
will sell their birth-right for a mess of pottage, just to 
serve the hour, or palter with their conscience for ob¬ 
taining one or more of the many badges of subservience 
by means and by reason of which our public life is 
already hopelessly demoralized, or allow themselves to 
be treated as but gilded tools for servile uses or 
unpatriotic purposes. 

If the new constitution will but put you on your 
mettle, and evoke in its working not only true parlia¬ 
mentary mentality but all that is noble and stead-fast 
in Indian character, then it will have established, once 
again, the truth embodied in the old saying that there 
is a soul of goodness even in things evil. If 5^011 work 
it on the lines and in the spirit which I have ventured 
to suggest—namely, not for what it is worth, but for 
what we are worth—I feel certain that you will have 
not only turned a seeming failure into a success, but 
succeeded in evolving before long a constitution better 
adapted to the economic needs and the political 
requirements of India, and also in consonance with 
our ideals and aspirations. 

I suppose no convocation address, delivered at 
present, will be regarded as complete if it ignored the 
question of communalism. In fact, this burning topic 
has already formed the subject-matter of a convoca¬ 
tion address at your own University. Since then the 
situation has grown worse, and matters have come to 
swell a pass that not only have some of owr provincial 
GovernoBS had to appeal to the public, from time to 
time, to suppress the terrible and tremendous evil of 
communalism, which is eating into the very vitals of 
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Indian life, but no less exhalted a personage than the 
Viceroy of India, in the course of his reply to the 
address presented to him, but some months back, by 
the municipality of Allahabad, referred to this subject 
in language of genuine sincerity and great earnestness. 
His Excellency said ‘T know of nothing that clogs 
so disastrously the machinery of administration as 
internal jealousj^ and disharmony. The shadow of 
communal dissension and ill-will is hanging at this 
moment all over India, and it is the duty of all those 
who have the welfare of this land at heart to show 
courage, wisdom and. above all. tolerance, towards all 
men, ‘fo that this evil miasma may be dispelled. I 
ai)])eal to all to join hands in creating better feelings 
and greater concord among the communities of India- 
Never in her history was there greater need for such 
united effort”. It would be impossible for any one lo 
iini)rove upon the language used by His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, and I shall beg each one of you 
do what you can to suppress the demon of communa- 
lism in your thoughts and actions, alike in your private 
relations and public activities. 

But while appealing to you to do your best, and 
lo strain every nerve, to stamp out communalism both 
in your private relations and also in the discharge of 
your public duties. I shall not be true either to myself 
or to you, if I do not tell you that even with the best 
of motives and intentions, and the sincerest desire to 
follow His ‘Excellency the Viceroy’s sound advice, you 
will find your task one of tremendous and almost 
insuperable difficulty. You should, therefore, be 
prepared to meet with many disappointments before 
you can hope for any appreciable measure of success. 
The reason for it—as frankly stated by that distin¬ 
guished publicist, experienced businessman, and a 
most moderate-minded politician, the Hon’ble Sir 
Phe roze Sethna. in a speech lately delivered by him 
in the Council (d* State is that “the principle of com- 
numaHsm is freely and almost aggressively recognised 
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in the constitution and in the administration” of this 
country. “What wonder is there”, asked Sir Pheroze, 
“if communal spirit and ambition are aroused to an 
undesirable extent, and if they at times manifest 
themselves in communal antagonisms”? 

This absolutely correct diagnosis of the present 
situation show^s how^ the wedge, making for the growth 
and expansion of communalism, has been driven 
deeper and deeper into Indian life, until almost all 
s])heres of our activities are now^ affected by it. 
While, therefore, in normal circumstances, every w^ord 
of Lord Willingdon’s appeal would have struck a res¬ 
ponsive note in the heart of the people, we can under 
stand the reason if no such result ensues in the present 
condition of the country. The relations among the 
various communities will. I fear, continue to become 
worse, and conununal concord is not likely to prevail 
amongst them unless they are made to realise, by 
means of the working of the administration on right, 
sound and im])artial lines that all the Indian subjects 
of the Crown do constitute one people, and should be 
treated as such in all matters in which the State has 
to deal with them. There can be no surer method ot 
promoting mutual toleration and goodwill, among the 
various sections of any people, than by creating in 
them a strong sense of identity of interest in all matters 
affecting their daily life, as subjects of a common State. 
If this be not done, and if the centripetal forces are 
not only not availed of but are rather subordinated to 
the centrifugal ones, then it is idle to expect any 
“united effort” to dispel the miasma of communal 
dissension and ill-will. 

Bacon wrote in his famous essay on “Sedition” 
that the best way to root it out was to remove the 
cause of it. Similarly, the one way to re-establish 
peace and harmony in India is to eradicate the causes 
that have generated the existing discords and dissen¬ 
sions. And I maintain that only by enforcing the 
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lesson—not by precept alone but by actual practice— 
that in all their relations with the State the various 
Indian communities are one and indivisible, can it be 
reasonably expected that the “shadow of communal 
dissension and ill-will”, to which His Excellency the 
Viceroy referred, will be permanently removed. The 
condemnation of communalism and the preaching of 
toleration, mutual good-will, and respect for each 
other’s point of view, by all interested in the welfare 
of India, is very desirable: but the lesson of history 
is writ large—and he that runs may read it—that it 
is only by the establishment of sound and healthy 
conditions conducive to the growth and deveIo])ment 
of nationalism that success in this direction may be 
ho])ed for. 

I fear, I have taxed your patience, and shall not 
he justified in trespassing on it much longer. But T 
desire to impress upon you with all the emphasis at 
iny command that while you should conserve, in your 
habits and character, all that is healthy and whole¬ 
some in our social traditions and institutions, it is 
nonetheless your bounden duty to educate yourselves 
b) modify and adapt them to your present-day environ¬ 
ment. In addition to revising the old standards of 
ideals and conduct in the light of the ever-changing 
conditions in this world, you should train your mind 
to make it responsive to new’ lines of thought and 
action. Only thus by proper conservation and 
assimilation will you combine the culture of the b^asl 
and the culture of the West, and falsify the half-truth 
that they never meet. You have thus before you 
a limitless field for your labours and actixities. To 
keep yourselves in robust and vigorous health, to 
eschew the many defects which we have inherited 
because of our historical antecedents, to acquire and 
develoj) those good and desirable qualities w^hich wc 
are wanting in, to eradicate baneful customs, to bring 
the light of knowledge to the masses by propaganda 
for village uplift to better their economic condition, to 
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reclaim the backward classes to a higher standard of 
life, to ameliorate the position of our women, to 
promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the 
different communities, to build up the industrial 
strength of the country, and. above all. to teach by the 
example of your life and conduct that the people of 
this great and historic country are now, what they 
claim to be, “a nation”.—these and many other useful 
])uhlic activities will afford to your talents and energy 
ample sco])e and occupation for a whole lifetime, and 
there will yet remain something unattempted, some- 
Ihing left incomplete. 

Though much good work has been done, in the past, 
l)y our reformers and leaders, it is obvious that very 
much more yet remains to be done, and we have yet 
much lee-way to make up. You may thus still hope 
to dream many bright dreams about the great future 
of your country, if only you are prepared to do bright 
deeds for her. The work before you, in the way of 
regenerating our dear Mother-land, is yet so vast as 
to call forth all that is noblest and best in you, and 
if only you will api)roach it in the right spirit ,you 
may dei)end u])on it that no young Alexander amongst 
you need ever feel disappointed at the prospect of 
there being no more territories left for him to conquer 
on the ancient banks of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
Remember, ttiat a new era is dawning on India. 
Though we are still hut way-farers in the twilight, and 
the chariot of the Sun-God will take years to mount 
the horizon, yet it is already aglow with glimpses of 
a new destiny. It rests entirely with you what you 
will make of that glorious prospect. God grant that 
you all may contribute handsomely by your character, 
patriotism and selfless work, to the progress of India, 
so that in the fulness of time she may take her proper 
])lace amongst the greatest nations of the world. 

Still glides the stream, and shall for ever glide; 

The form remains, the function never dies; 
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While we, the brave, the mighty and the wise, 

We men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish—be it so! 

Enough, if something from our hands have v^ower 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower. 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 

May it be your great i)rivilege to carry on your life- 
work for the service of your country inspired by these 
majestic and soul-stiring words of Wordsworth. 



A HEALTHY MIND IN A HEALTHY BODY- 


Your Excellency the Chancellor, Senators, and 
Graduates of the Patna University, 

I rise to accord to your Excellency the Chancellor a 
very cordial welcome to the Convocation, and I deem it 
a privilege to do so in my capacity as the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor. Your Excellency’s abiding interest in the 
welfare of the University, and your deep sympathy for 
the advancement of higher education in the province, 
will be remembered by us long after yolir retirement 
from your exalted office. I am echoing the sentiment 
of every one, connected with the University, when I 
say that our good wishes for your health and happi¬ 
ness, and for yet a long career devoted to useful activi¬ 
ties, will follow Your Excellency when you leave India 
next spring, after nearly thirty-five years of strenuous 
work in the interests of the peo])le of this province. 
And I feel sure that Your Excelleney will continue to 
take a keen interest in the fortunes of the people whose 
destinies you have wielded as Governor, and also in 
the progress of the Patna University of which you have 
been the (ffiancellor. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Khaja Mohammad Noor 
retired from the office of the Vice-Chancellor on com¬ 
pleting his full term, in August last. The University 
owes much to him, as during his term of office several 
improvements were efTected, and many desirable 
changes were introduced. uJis tactful and imi^artial 
administration of our affairs, his suave temper, cool 
judgment, and unequalled courtesy, justly commanded 
the admiration of all connected with the Univer- 
city. It is a matter of great satisfaction to us that Your 

"^Valedictory Address to the graduates of the Patna 
Vniversity, delivered as the Vice-Chancellor at the Convoca- 
iion held on the 26th November, 1936, 
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Excellency has been pleased to nominate him as a 
Life-Fellow of the Universit 5 ^ in recognition of the 
services rendered by him as the Vice-Chancellor, and 
we hope that it will fall to his lot to enjoy that hono^ur 
for a long series of years. 


11 . 

And now as I turn to the graduates, to address 
them tor the first time, as the new \"ice-ChancelIor, 
two thoughts are, at the outset, struggling for utter¬ 
ance—a grateful ai)])reciation of the high honour con¬ 
ferred on me, and an unhesitating deprecation of the 
choice of a decripit old man like myself l)y the Hon’ble 
the Education Minister, for recommending to His 
Excel lency the Governor for appointment as the 
chief executive of the University. But though I 
have cheerfully submitted to my Fate, I cannot 
but feel obsessed when I recollect that though 
this University is now nineteen years old, and is near¬ 
ing the attainment of its majority, I happen to be the 
first non-official to have been called to the office of the 
A'ice-Chancellor. My first two ])redecessors were able 
educational officers of great administrative experience, 
the last two were the highest judicial officers under the 
(h'own; while the one in between the two batches, was 
a “demi-official”—if I may so apply that term—possess¬ 
ed of great i)arts and ca])acity for work. When 1 
think, therefore, of my academic and other deficien¬ 
cies, 1 regard it as a strange irony of Fate that rshould 
tind myself called upon to assume the office ^)f the 
Vice-Chancellor of this University. 

I cannot help recalling, in this connection, that 
as a lad of eighteen, while yet a second year student in 
the Patna College, I shook the dust of India from off 
my feet, and sailed for England in the mid-winfer of 
1889, to avoid appearing at the ensuing Intermediate 
examination, and thus escape my sure and certain 
failure in that branch of knowledge, at any rate, 
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which—in spite of the immense progress in Science 
during the last half a century—is still called by the 
dreadful name of Mathematics, truly an awful and 
awednspiring subject for unbrainy students of the type 
1 represented. I susi)ect that it was my success in cir¬ 
cumventing, and ultimately outwitting, Mr. Mathe¬ 
matics that commended me to His Excellency the 
Governor, and is responsible for his treating me as a 
first-class delin([iient, meriting the condign punishment 
of being called upon to perform the exacting dutiei) 
ap]>erlaining to the office of the Vice-Chancellor of this 
University, that too at my time of life. 

III. 

My first duty then - which is a very i)leasant and 
an agreeable one—is to offer my hearty felicitations to 
the new graduates who have just received their diplo¬ 
mas at my hands. I may claim to be intimately in 
touch with the condition of our students to be aware 
that a fairly large number of you must have strained 
your health, more or less, while even a larger number 
suffered during your academic career great hardships 
due to ])rivations, inevitably incidental to that intense 
])overty which i)revails amongst the low'cr middle 
classes; who contribute the vast bulk of the alumni to 
our Uni\ersity. I trust you have now^ better days in 
sVoYc toY \ov\. I need not impress on you—what is but 
a truism that the accpiisition of knowledge is its own 
great reward. Though the end of your academic 
career is but entrance into the world of knowledge, you 
have jnirtially succeeded in over-powering Ignorance. 
Having done your part, in combating it, you are fully 
entitled to feel genuinely gratified, for (in the anti¬ 
quated but picturesque language of the Old Testament) 
“hapi)y is the man that findeth wisdom and the man 
that getteth understanding, for the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold, more precious than rubies, and 
all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
to her". 
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! wish that each of you may enjoy, throughout life, 
that primary requisite of human happiness which is 
enshrined in the famous saying~“a sound mind in a 
sound body”. But I need not add that that devoutly- 
wished-for consummation is, to a very large extent, if 
not almost entirely, dependent on the care and atten¬ 
tion you may be able to give to the laws of dietetics, 
hygiene and sanitation, by carefully studying at least 
elementary works on these and connected subjects, and 
deligently following the injunctions prescribed in them 
for the preservation of health. The physique of the 
average student in this province is notoriously ])()or, 
and it behoves each of you to pay particular attention 
t(i the maintenance of your health, which is absolutely 
essential alike for achieving success in life, for the 
fulfilment of its many duties and responsibilities, and 
alsf> for the enjoyment of happiness which all human 
lielngs justly seek. Yo'u should try, therefore, to raise 
the standard of physical fitness and bodily development 
in your own case, and also aim at conditions of life 
which will succeed in jiroducing a strong and sturdy 
manhood, and a fine physical womanhood, ca])al)le 
of undergoing sustained endurance. The old saying 
that “health is the greatest wealth” embodies profound 
wisdom, based on the age-long experience of Humanity. 
Health is undoubtedly the most important of all the 
elements of happiness. But, unforfunatefy, very little 
attention is yet paid to its preservation in this country, 
especially by ohr students: hence why I have felt 
justified in inviting your attention so prominently to 
this obvious requirement for the enjoyment of life. 

Ever remembering that the body is the principal 
instrument of duty and service, you will do well to take 
care of it with a view to keej) it healthy, and to deve¬ 
lop in it strength and powers of endurance. Without 
health, you will find your life a very sore burden. Try, 
therefore , to acquire physical strength and stamina for 
doing properly the strenous work before you, so that 
you may be able to command what the French call 
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“the joy of living”, which implies that every nerve and 
fibre of your being should be tingling with vitality. 
You will then appreciate the dictum of a great scientist 
that “to be a good animal is the first requisite to 
success in life, and to be a nation of good animals is 
the first conditions of national prosperity”. Thus it is 
that to raise the level of national health is to raise the 
level of national happiness. Learn, therefore, to value 
the supreme advantages of good health, and do not 
wait to do so till you have lost it altogether. Every 
one can be wise after the event. I am impressing upon 
you to be wise betimes in this matter of tremendous 
importance to the. realisation of your hopes and aspi¬ 
rations. 

IV. 

No less essential for the enjoyment of happiness 
and the achievement of success is the possession of a 
sound mind than that of a sound body. Just as the 
body should be kept healthy, so should the mind and 
the will be developed and strengthened to endhre, and 
to delight in efforts at indci)endence of traditional be¬ 
liefs and customs, on the one hand, and of current cants 
and shibboleths, on the other. As body and mind con¬ 
stantly act and re-act on each other, the possession of 
jdiysical health almost necessarily leads to the enjoy¬ 
ment of mental soundness, and vice-versa. But it is 
none-the-less highly desirable that educated young men 
and women, especially on the eve of entering the world, 
should make it a point of cultivating a sj^irit of cheer¬ 
fulness, and developing a hopeful outlook, if not an 
optimistic frame of mind, which may serve as a tonic 
to the nervous system. As David Hume—the Scotch 
philosopher—put it, “the disposition to see the favour¬ 
able rather than the unfavourable side of things is con¬ 
ducive to greater happiness, than to be an heir to an 
estate of ten thousand pounds a year”. There is so 
much to depress us all around—premature deaths, 
dreadful diseases, dire misfortunes, calamitous famines, 
devastating earthquakes, catastrophic cyclones, disas¬ 
trous floods, pestilential epidemics, acute poverty, and 
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economic distress, in general, to recall but a few of 
the numerous depressents in life —that it is no easy 
task for a young man or woman just out of a univer¬ 
sity, and called upon to struggle with perhaps the 
greatest depressent of all, the prospect of unemploy¬ 
ment, to keep up a cheerful spirit and a hopeful frame 
of mind. 

The situation has been aggravated, of late, by the 
growing but regrettable tendency on the part of some 
of our political leaders and eminent publicists to decry 
University education as the sole cause of all our 
troubles, and to improve all occasions for addressing 
our young men and women, not for bringing to them a 
message of hope and encouragement, but one of per¬ 
petual gloom and dire depression. Instead of uttering 
words to cheer the drooping spirit of o'ur graduates, at 
the threshold of their careers, they have (with undoubt¬ 
edly the best of motives) discouraged the young 
aspirants to success in life by preaching to them 
the gospel of despair—telling them that the education 
they have received is ])ractically worthless, and that the 
prospect before them is dark and dismal, as they have 
wasted their academic career in the pursuit and acqui¬ 
sition of the kind of knowledge which is of no market 
value, and that they would have done well not to have 
gone to the University at all, as the training imparted 
therein has not fitted them for the struggle of existence. 
In short, these despondent preachers of doleful mes¬ 
sages have been inclucating the doctrine of disappoint¬ 
ment aiid despair. This growing practice—if persisted 
in—is bound to smother your hopes and aspirations, 
to repress the natural buoyancy of your spirit, to sup¬ 
press the rising tide of your high ideals for the service 
of your country, and to curb your better emotions, by 
holding to your lips not the cup which will vitalise you, 
but which will torpify now and for ever all that is best 
in you, and render you unfit thereby to fight the battle 
of life, inspired with courage, cheered with hope, and 
actuated by high ideals and noble aspirations. 
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You may rest assured that 1 do not stand before 
you to preach in this my valedictory address to you, 
any such doctrine of despondency. On the contrary, 
in wishing you Godspeed at the threshold of your 
entrance into the world, I utter to you words of hope 
and faith, and deliver a message of encouragement 
in the difficult task before you. Many ol you arc 
propably already sufficiently apprehensive as regards 
your future ])rospects, and need, therefore, no stressing 
by me the difficulties that you will have to contend 
against. What you need, in my opinion, is the inspira¬ 
tion of words which may cheer and encourage you, 
and which may have the effect of removing from your 
mind any lingering scepticism, hy reason of the doubts 
cast upon it, on the value of the degree which has been 
bestowed upon you by the University. Addressing, 
therefore, as one who has already weathered the storm 
and stress of a ])retty long life, those who are about to 
embark on it, 1 bring you first and foremost a message 
of hope. 1 ask you to keep uj) a cheerful spirit, and 
to believe with me that by reason of your education 
you are all the better fitted to coj)c successfully with 
the struggles of life than you would ha\'t' been other¬ 
wise. You should always be careful to see to it that 
nothing is allowed to inlluence your mind wliich may 
be likely to wither that h(>j)e and enthusiasm which 
Providence has planted in the hearts of all young iuen 
and women.- It is only by ])reserving your ])hysical 
health and maintaining a hopeful outlook that Vdu will 
be able to realize Voltaire’s ideal for a i>erfoct and 
happy life, as expressed in his famous dictum ’the 
body of an athlete and the soul of a sage”. 

V. 

It is by impressing on you these aspects of lite and 
conduct, and of your duties and responsibilities, that I 
feel I shall be best discharging my duty tv)wards you. 
Goethe—one of the greatest workldigures in the realm 
of literature and art—justly wrote that “hope is the 
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richest part of man’s inheritance”, and you may rest 
assured that I am not here to deprive you of the 
prospect of that great inheritance of yours. I have just 
exhorted you to conduct yourselves in daily life, and 
even in your conversation, as befitting educated, 
enlightened and cultured persons, and as becoming 
members of the alumni of a great University. But what 
kind of action and conduct cohld I reasonably expect 
from you, if I told you in almost the same breatli that 
the years you have sjient from your boyhood upwards 
till now have been wholly misspent in a profitless task, 
and lhat what you believe to have acquired as learning 
is really worse than useless, if not worse than folly? 

And how can young men like you are, or can be, 
expected to uphold and imiirove the interests of social 
v eil-being, of stable polity, and law and order to say 
nothing of promoting the advancement of learning - 
were I to tell you, immediately after having conferred 
upon you academic degrees that your lot is to be that of 
ex])atriated (though well-educated) outcastes in circles 
of position, inlTuence and prosperity, for whom there is 
to be no place not only in any high s])here, but even in 
that of decent living, and of ordinary creature com¬ 
forts. Now I am not here to do that, and I shall not 
do it, as I do not 1 elieve it to be in consonance with 
Truth. On the contrary, I shall recall a famous 
couplet of the greatest Persian ])oet, Hafiz, which em¬ 
bodies a sentiment of jirofound wisdom: —• 

which means : “Never despair, since yon do not kivnv 
the inscrutable dispensations of Providence. Always 
remember that behind the veil, there are mysteries 
beyond mysteries, and so do not ever be despondent”. 

And so 1 feel fully justified in imjiressing iqion you 
that the knowledge you have acquired, on which the 
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University has set its seal and placed its hall-mark of 
distinction to-day, though not perhaps ideally perfect, 
is none-the-less sound and useful. And though to say 
a good word for the advantages of University education 
may now be regarded by some as betraying unpatrio¬ 
tism, anti-nationalism—aye, even a “slave mentality’’— 
I am prepared to run the risk by telling you that 
equipped as you arc with it, you may reasonably look 
forward to fight successfully the battle of life— 
jirovided, of course, you re-inforce the education you 
have received at the University with good habits, good 
character and a good stock of general knowledge of the 
affairs of the world. The last you should try to obtain, 
not necessarily from the world of books, but also by 
living contact with the realities of life, supplied by that 
greatest book—the book of the world. Remember that 
success in life is dependent even to a larger extent on 
good and steady habits, and on flawless character than 
on mere intellectual equipments—a stubborn fact that 
is, unfortunately, but too often forgotten, especially by 
young men and women. Hence my insistence on your 
acquiring good habits and developing sound character 
as conditions precedent to success in life. I hope none 
ot you will sneer at these observations as mere 
platitudes, for (without entering into any apology for, 
or defence of, the influence of platitudes in the domain 
of life and on its activities) it is sufficient to recall that 
a brave platitude—based upon the experience of a life¬ 
time, bravely expounded by an enthusiast like myself, 
and still more bravely acted upto by youth—is worth 
an age of tame originality. 

VI. 

Accoutred as you thus are with general proficiency 
of no mean order, you are bound to achieve success, 
in some measure, if only you supplement your mental 
equipment with the desirable concomitants of good 
habits and character that will render your educational 
attainments more effective, and enable you to compete 
successfully in the struggle for existence. I am not 
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unmindful of the fact that it is yet possible to make 
Univeisity education in this country more intensively 
purposive than it is at present. But I am none-the- 
less satisfied that while that is so, we should be eter¬ 
nally vigilant to see to it that our universities do not 
degenerate into mere manufactories for supplying only 
the professional requirements of society—artisans, 
farmers, doctors, engineers, lawyers and mechanics, 
et hoc genus omne. We should continue to insist that 
they do not forget to implant in youthful minds the 
higher values of education, to impart to their alumni 
the stamp of culture, and imi^rint on them the seal 
of gentlemanliness, by endowing them with those great 
virtues adaptability to environment, courage of con¬ 
viction, mental equipoise, presence of mind, resource¬ 
fulness in difficult surroundings, spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and zeal for public service—without which none should 
hope to-day to live a full life and to realise one’s perso¬ 
nality. And though a university degree should not 
be regarded as the end but rather as the beginning (»f 
education^-of self-education, at any rate—yet there is 
no honest calling, avocation or })rofession which a 
degree-holder cannot advantageously betake himself to, 
and the duties and responsibililes appertaining to which 
he may not hope to discharge efficiently. 

This then is my parting message to you-—a message 
of good wishes and good-will, of deepest sympathy in 
youi struggle for the realisation of your legitimate 
hopes and reasonable aspirations, and of a sincere 
desire to see you all healthy, prosperous and happy. 
You have 3 et to learn a great deal of the true inward¬ 
ness of the realities of life—many of which will test 
your knowledge, habits, capacity and character, and 
some of which, I trust, will also put you on your 
mettle and evoke all that is best in you; but in what¬ 
ever sphere of activity your lot may be cast, always 
bear in mind the words of perhaps the greatest and 
soundest expositor of the jiroblems of life:— 

This above all,—to thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou cansl uo\ Iheu he Vo moxv. 



PRACTICALISM AND IDEALISM* 

Your Excellency^ Mi\ Vice-Chancellor and Members 
of Convocation :— 

On risin.^ to address you, I find at the outset two 
thoughts struggling for expression : the first, my sense 
of grateful appreciation of the hono'ur conferred on 
me by being invited to deliver the convocation address 
(whatever my personal opinion of the wisdom of your 
choice), and the second, my longing to greet you. the 
new graduates, with my heartiest felicitations on this 
iinioue occasion in your life, when you are entering 
the world after completing your education and obtain¬ 
ing degrees in various branches of learning. On my 
own behalf, and also on that of the Patna University, 
which 1 represent as its Vice-Chancellor, I offer you 
our good wishes for your success in the various avoca¬ 
tions and j)rofessions to w^hich you now' propose to 
devote yourselves. May Providence grant you His 
choicest gifts - -health, happiness and prosperity—and 
may He inspire you to live a life devoted to the service 
of our Motherland, and to notable achievements re¬ 
dounding to its credit. 

When I turn, however, from these preliminary 
observations to the task before me, I find myself con¬ 
fronted with a tremendous difficulty. And I shall tell 
you why. As I sat down to compose a discourse which 
I hoped "posterity should not willingly let die”, my 
eyes chanced to fall on an editorial comment, on your 
Vice-Chancellor’s last convocation address, in a 
Nagpur weekly, that “convocation addresses are never 
meant to be taken seriously by the graduates” 
Further, I found that this comment was based on the 

^Address Delivered at the sirfeenth Annual Convo¬ 
cation of the ^agpur Vniversity held on the 11th December, 
1937. 
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observation of another journal to the effect that 
“stereotyped and spiritless addresses are not likely to 
be of any use to graduates.” And as if these com¬ 
ments were not discouraging enough to damp my 
enthusiasm and depress my spirits, you all (I am sure) 
will sympathise with me on learning that when perus¬ 
ing, sometime later, your Vice Chancellor’s convocation 
address, which was the text of the press comments 
quoted above, I lighted in it upon the following passage 
which gave me the shock of my life:—“Such address¬ 
es”, (that is those delivered at convocations), said Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, “are apt to become conventional and 
commonplace. They are forgotten as soon as they are 
heard by the audience concerned.” A wonderful 
instance this ot an absolute agreement between a 
section of the press and a distinguished publicist, on 
the point of convocation addresses being dreary affairs, 
of no practical value to our graduates, and a conclu¬ 
sive reason for the abolition of the system obtaining 
in the Indian universities. But having accepted your 
kind invitation. I am at your service, for better or for 
worse. 


1 \. 


Without, therefore, any further prelude, I may 
now discuss with you one or two of the questions in 
which we all are interested. The first of these that 
strikes my mind is that of higher education itself, as 
imparted in our universities. For some years past it 
has been criticised, adversely and severely, first by 
some British officials, and others, opposed to our poli¬ 
tical aspirations, and following them by a section of 
our countrymen, as responsible for many evils, ranging 
from “slave mentality” to unemployment. The charge 
in connection with the former has lately fallen into the 
background, though one hears even now’ some echo 
of it. from time to time, but that in regard to unem¬ 
ployment still persists. It is constantly asserted in 
certain quarters that it is the universities w^hich are 
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mainly responsible for the existence of 'unemployment, 
in an acute form, among the educated classes in this 
country, and that it would disappear if steps were 
lakeu lo discourage, Vi uoV io aboWsYi, unixeisViy educa¬ 
tion. I am satisfied, however, for reasons I shall 
presently state, that neither the existing number of 
universities in India, nor the number of graduates they 
turn out every year, is large, out of proportion to the 
dimensions, or the requirements, of our great country. 
There are other countries which, j)roportionately to 
their area and population, have a much larger num¬ 
ber of universities, and turn out an appreciably largei 
number of graduates, but where the problem of un 
employment has never been suggested as an adequate 
ground for discouraging or abolishing universit\ 
education 

1 venture to suggest to you that this problem haj 
not been examined by the critics of our universities ii 
a correct perspective. To begin with, is it possible t< 
deal with the question of unemployment among th( 
educated classes as something solely and wholly dis 
tinct from the state of chronic unemployment prevail 
ing among the vast bulk of the illiterate masses in th 
country? Is it logical to divide the problem of unem 
ployment in India into two water-tight compartmentj 
and io seek a solution of the one part, while ignorin 
the economic conditions affecting the other and by fa 
much the greater part of it? I submit, it betrays a 
error of judgment to adopt this line of reasoning, an 
to attempt to solve on its basis the problem of unen 
ployment amongst the educated classes alone—irre: 
pective of the condition, in this respect, of lar£ 
sections of our masses. India, it seems, is unforti 
nately the only country where unemployment is pri 
claimed to be the result of higher education. 

In Europe and America, while it is true that tt 
general tendency is to give a practical turn to educ 
tion, they do not try to solve the problem of unemplo. 
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ment hy that means alone. Economic development 
and industrial expansion, through political control, 
are what western nations have turned to as the remedy 
for unemployment, and not the curtailment of uni¬ 
versity education. If we in our country cannot, or are 
not able to do so, is that any reason why we should 
make a scape-goat of higher education which, in less 
than a century-~and against overwhelming difficulties 
of custom and prejudice—has produced, proportion¬ 
ately to the expenditure incurred over it, a larger 
number of a tine type of administrators, statesmen, 
publicists and leaders than countries far more advan¬ 
tageously situated in every respect9 You may make 
education as practical as you please, you may convert 
all our schools and colleges into technical and techno¬ 
logical institutions, but you will not thereby reduce 
unemployment unless you are able to increase the 
wealth of the country^ and, what is more, to prevent 
its being drained away from the country. 

Thus viewed, the unem])loyment problem in India 
is not so much an educational as an economic one, 
which, again, can not be dissociated from its implica¬ 
tions, and to attempt to solve it chiefly by proposing 
drastic changes in the educational system alone, is 
bound to end in producing a state of things worse than 
what it is, at present; for it is an attempt to cure a 
bad disease by a worse remedy. Let our educational 
system be recast, revised and re-organised as you will, 
but unless the economic system is substantially im¬ 
proved by means of the industrial development of the 
natural resources of the country, unemployment shall 
not have disappeared even though higher education 
were reformed out of its very existence. This for 
the simple reason that unemployment is the reshlt not 
so much of serious defects in our university education 
as of an unsound economic system, and the only 
effective remedy would thus be to alter that system on 
sound and healthy lines. All this is not to assert that 
the system of higher education, as imparted in our 
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universities, does not need to be, or should not be re¬ 
formed, but that there is a world of difference between 
reforming university education and discouraging it 
altogether. As Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar —the 
last convocation lecturer at the Madras University—put 
it:—“The mere encouragement of technological studies 
will not solve the problem of un-employment, unless 
the State and the public take active steps to provide 
avenues for utilising the talent thus available by a 
well-1 aid-out policy of industrial re-organisation and 
encouragement of indigenous enterprise.” Those of 
you who have studied the illuminating survey of the 
subject, in a recent publication—Mr. W. M. Kotschnig’s 
Unemployment in the Learned Professions —will have 
realised that growing unemployment in the various 
learned and intellectual spheres is an international 
problem, the only solution of which can be the economic 
and occupational reconstruction of society. As the 
author well puts it :—“Only after economists and social 
scientists have spoken, only when the outlines of 
‘occupational plan’ become visible, will educators be 
in a position to do their share.” 

Ill 

Our universities have rendered, in my opinion, 
very great services to India. Assuming the correctness 
of the premises of our critics—that our educational 
system was originally designed to produce merely 
clerks and subordinate officials^—it has certainly long 
since belied the intention, or expectation, of its organi¬ 
sers by producing not only almost all our great national 
leaders, but also all those who have been successful 
workers in various spheres public activities, with 
advantage to themselves and with credit to the country. 

It is to their alumni that India owes, to a very large 
extent, the progress that she has made in so many 
fields of national activity, which has ushered in what 
is popularly known as the great Indian Renaissance. 

It is the products of the universities who have made 
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India what she is to-day—an India throbbing with the 
pulsations of a new life. All university graduates 
ivot have contributed equally to Ihis upheaval, 
but I have no doubt that without them the national 
awakening could not have come into existence. It is 
because I firmly believe in this causal relationship that 
I also believe, as a logical corollary, that the destinies of 
India will continue to be moulded and wielded by the 
university products of to-day, and of the future. To 
discourage our university education, by condemning it 
outright, and discrediting its achievements is, therefore, 
to do disservice to the country. 

I am, therefore, glad that such attemjits at whole¬ 
sale denunciation of our university system have been 
lately subjected to criticism by several distinguished 
educationists, who by their position and knowledge are 
fully qualified to speak on this question with authority. 
One of them is the present Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, who was your convocation lecturer. 
But dealing with the great advantage ^of university 
education, I may recall, in particular, the striking 
observations, recently made in the^course of a remark¬ 
able address, delivered to under-graduates, at Lucknow, 
by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. He justly emphasised the 
importance of university training as the great lever 
for national uplift, and the responsibility of the 
university men and women “if they wanted to do great 
deeds,” not only “to develop an individuality,” but to 
“differ from those common people who had not had 
the benefit of university education by eschewing hys¬ 
teria and the mob mentality, and avoiding too much 
shouting.” I entirely agree with the views of the 
experts, as to the much greater scope for service by 
our universities, if only they were supplied with larger 
financial resources, and fortified with greater moral 
support from the leaders of public opinion, instead of 
carping and cavilling criticism being levelled at them 
by those who try to depreciate the great advantages of 
university ediication, in their over-anxiety to reduce 
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unemployment, or advance the cause of primary or 
technical education. 

In fact, while some of us seem to pass sleepless 
nights frightened by the nightmare of the increase in 
universities and graduates. Sir Mirza Ismail struck a 
refreshingly bold note in a recent speech:—“India 
needs more universities”, he said, “and ought in course 
of time, to be able to maintain them. For great work 
has to he done in the next fifty years and the cry is 
for more men to do it -more educated men, men of 
culture, men of character and sound commonsense, 
men who can plan and bring to fruition the great ideal 
of a new hai)py and united India.” “I am not afraid,” 
he continued, “ol more education, of more educated 
men. I am not daunted by the glut of graduates on 
the market, and by the vexed problem of uneinploy- 
ment.” I make no apology for having ])lace(l before 
you, in the very words of some eminent Indians, the 
other side of the question to which I have ventured to 
besj)ealv your careful consideration. 

IV 

We are sometimes told by our mentors that higher 
education is not of much value as Indian students 
usually go to universities to get a degree in order to 
earn their bread, and not for acquiring knowledge and 
culture. But are not the majority of students, who 
enter the portals of European and American univer¬ 
sities, actuated by the same utilitarian motive? Why 
then blame the poor Indian student alone, as if he 
were born with a double dose of the original sin ? And 
is culture wholly incompatible with bread-earning? 
V'ery few of us, indeed, are born with a silver spoon in 
our mouth, and most of us have to work for our daily 
bread. But it is not impossible, I maintain, for a 
cultured man to work for his bread, neither is it 
impossible for the bread-earned to be a man of culture: 
real and abiding culture, not flashy brilliance; tempered 
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eel, not burnished tin. I would, therefore, appeal to 
lu, the new graduates, not to be down-hearted by the 
nfriendly criticisms at the education you have re- 
nved. For my part I firmly believe that the education 
nparted to you ought to be, and will be, a source of 
trength and not of weakness, and should help you to 
ring into play your grit, stamina and spirit of enter- 
irise, and open out new’ avenues for your talents and 
nergies in the service of your great country. 

National development in all its aspects—social, 
)olitical and economic- -which is so absolutely essen- 
ia! for India’s freedom, and the achievement of her 
ightful place among the nations of the world, requires 
hat her sons and her daughters should be educated 
sufficiently to realise their great heritage, and their no 
css great responsibilities to themselves and also to the 
hiture generations. For this great work we want men 
md women of the highest education, and not mere 
echnicians—whether engineers or mechanics and 
artisans. As happily put by a distinguished educa- 
donist and scholar. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in his con¬ 
vocation address at Dacca : “the true function of a 
university is not to send forth mere technicians, or 
narrow specialists, but leader who can view a problem, 
as a whole, and guide and co-ordinate the work of 
subordinate instruments.” 

This is not to oppose the development of techno¬ 
logical studies, or the expansion of primary education. 
It is only to emphasise the obvious that the problem 
of Indian education should be viewed, as a whole, and 
not compartmentally in detached groups or sections. 
An attempt should be made to devise a comprehensive 
scheme of reconstruction and reorganization of Indian 
education from the primary stage to the highest, and 
our Education Ministers should apply themselves to 
this great task in a spirit of impartiality, and without 
any mental pre-possessions in favour of, or against, 
either higher or primary education, and without being 
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misdirected by the plirsuit of deceptive foreign ana¬ 
logies, which may lead to the ignoring of important 
factors peculiar to Indian conditions and situation. I 
have dealt with this question at some length, since it 
is no longer an academic hut a practical topic of dis¬ 
cussion amongst us, in view of “a genuine apprehension 
in the public mind in some provinces”—I quote from 
a recent editorial in one of the leading nationalist 
ne\vsj)a])ers, the Hindu —“that higher education will be 
adversely affected”, as “pronouncements have been 
made, upon this subject, which are, to some extent, 
calculated to give rise to this suspicion.” 


V 


Closely connected with the discussion of our 
system of higher education is that of the place occu- 
])ied by English in our university curricula. Here, 
again, I have come across a good deal of unwarranted 
criticism for which, it seems to me, there is no justi- 
tication. The adverse criticism is evidently based on 
the assumption that the prominence given to English 
in ouv higher studies hinders, or is apt to hinder, the 
growth and expansion of the fairly-developed Indian 
languages for literary purposes. But I confess I do 
not at all appreciate this point of view’. In almost all 
Indian universities many of the modern Indian 
languages are now taught upto the highest standard, 
and degrees are awarded to successful students who 
qualify themselves in them, just as in other branches 
of learning. There is also a consensus of opinion that 
not only primary, but even secondary, education up to 
the Matriculation standard, should be imparted, w’here 
practicable, through the medium of the provincial 
languages. But when it comes to the question of the 
abolition of English, or its relegation into the back¬ 
ground, from higher studies, it deserves very careful 
consideration before we decide to tamper with a well- 
established system which, with all its defects, has con¬ 
tributed to the up-building of the nationalist India, of 
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to-day. It is undoubtedly as the result of higher 
education being imparted to our students in English, 
that this great land of ours is on a fair way to become 
before long a full-fledged nation, and the national pulse 
is beating even to-day with a unison the like of which 
is not recorded as having happened, at any earlier 
period, in our long and chequered history. 

It has become almost customary in addresses 
delivered to graduates and students, at Allahabad, lo 
refer to the confluence of the Jamuna and the Ganga 
at that place (the “Prayag” of olden days) as symboli¬ 
cal of the blending of Hindu and Muslim cultures, in 
our great country. But while that may be so, it does 
not represent the whole truth, for just as there is a 
third, though hidden, stream which lends sanctity to 
Prayag—the Sarasvati—even so our modern educa¬ 
tional problem involves three, and not two, factt)rs. 
That third factor is the great western culture, of which 
we all are the products, and which, as such, can not 
be left out of consideration. The fusion of cultures, in 
our universities, cannot be accomplished except through 
the medium of modern culture to be obtained through 
a western language, like English. This point is very 
important, and it is the failure to appreciate it that 
vitiates the many proposed schemes of Indian educa¬ 
tional re-construction. The very prominent position 
which English has come to occupy as the lingua franca 
of the educated classes in this country, can not be 
ignored in any dispassionate and fair-minded survey 
of the birth, growth and evolution of Indian nationa¬ 
lism. 

The English language including its local or racial 
varieties—is now the natural or governmental language 
of nearly five hundred millions of people. Eastwards 
from Cairo to Tokio it is the second language of a 
diversity of peoples; it is also the second language 
compulsorily taught in the schools in various countries, 
including Japan. Of the world’s radio stations, no less 
than half of them broadcast m English. Then it i^ a 
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fact that English is no longer a foreign language 
amongst the politically-minded classes in India. It is 
the second language which educated Indians habitually 
use in their political and civil activities. No Indian 
language is or can, at ])resent, be found equally suitable 
for the i)urpose, as is also evidenced by the proposed 
establishment (by a directorate of prominent Congress¬ 
men, headed by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru) of a new 
Congress daily, at Lucknow, in English. The idea of 
political and civil freedom is practically alien to our 
indigenous languages, and it is the knowledge of 
English and the magnificent literature enshrined in it, 
which has been admittedly the great emancipating force 
in Indian life. As emphasised in the presidential 
address at a session of the Indian National Congress, 
it is im[)ossible to argue one into slavery in the English 
language. It is obvious even to casual observers that 
the measure of economic and political freedom, already 
obtained by us, is due to the efforts of our national 
leaders conversant with the English language, and well 
^ ersed ifi the great literature embodied in it. It is also 
due to their efl'orts tlial we owe oiir reform movements, 
in various si>hercs of activities. 

VI 

The argument, advanced by those who would like 
t(/ dethrone English from the prominent position it 
occupies to-day, in our universities, namely, that some 
other countries (like Jajian and Turkey, for instance,) 
have accomiilished the feat of national education 
through the medium of their languages, is by no means 
convincing, as it overi(a)ks the fundamental difference 
bet veen comparatively small Cvountries, with small 
populations of a few milbons, and India—a great sub¬ 
continent with its mauA^ languages, vast territories, and 
j»n enormous population constituting about one-fifth of 
the human race. Those countries have also a jiopula- 
tion speaking only one principal language,— unlike 
ours where there are a number of developed languages. 
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each with a considerable literature. The analogy of 
such countries, for replacing English, from the posi¬ 
tion it has come to occupy in India, by some Indian 
language is, therefore, wholly misleading and unsound 
from the practical stand-point. 

Besides, in considering this subject, w^e should not 
overlook the undisputed fact that English is now the 
most widely used language, and is spoken and under¬ 
stood much more extensively throughout the world 
than any other. It is spoken by more people to-day 
outside Britain than inside that country, and has thus 
acquired the status of an international language. But 
that is not all. It enshrines, besides a rich imaginative 
literature, books on work-a-day knowledge in all bran¬ 
ches, and renders them available to us in India, which 
are already being utilised by the youth of this country 
in the great and ditficult task of uplifting our people, by 
contributing to their advancement and i)rogress. 
English is thus no longer the monopoly of Englishmen, 
or of Britons, but a great heritage to all.who may care 
to study and acquire it, and reap the fruits of their 
acquisition by the advancement of learning and its 
consequential results. The ])rejudice, amongst some 
sections of our people, against the study and use of 
English, is probably due to political considerations, 
born of the assumption that it is the exclusive property 
of the British. 

But, as you are no doubt aware, there are at least 
three great nations, outside the British Isles, which 
speak English as their mother-tongue. One of them 
(the United States) is now Britain’s equal in sea-i)ower, 
and perhaps her superior in money-power. The 
Asiatic nations (like China and Japan), with which 
India has close affinities, have made a knowledge of 
English compulsory. India’s position in international 
life is thus alongside of the English-speaking nations. 
For these reasons I hold that the movement to discard, 
or to discourage, English is a retrograde one. from the 
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nationalist point of view, and it should not be 
encouraged by the well-wishers of the country. Hold¬ 
ing this view 1 am gratified to find that the Education 
Minister of the Hyderabad State declared his views on 
this subject, the other day, in the course of an address, 
as follows:—“I agree that education should be in the 
vernacular. But if we would, as a result, let English 
go overboard, we shall be severing all contact with 
the world, forget all that we have learnt from the 
West democracy included -and lose touch with the 
world of science and arts, and of progress.’’ These 
observations are all the more significant since they 
emanate from the head of the bZducation Department 
not only in the wealthiest and most populous Indian 
State, but also the one where higher education is 
imparted in the Osmania University—through the 
medium of an Indian language. 

Vll 

\\ liatever an Indian convocation address, delivered 
at present, may or may not contain,, it must refer 
briclly or at length, to the one unpleasantly outstand¬ 
ing teature ot all our activities, namely, “communa- 
lisrn.” When Reuter wires that Lord Willingdon told 
a London audience, the other day, that ‘‘communal 
feelings are the curse of India at the present time,” and 
the leader of the Congress party in the Central Assembly 
emphatically confirms that declaration of the ex- 
^'iceroy by stating (in a recent message to the press) 
that “it is no exaggeration to say that the greatest 
pest to Indian society to-day is the demon of communa- 
lism,” no convocation lecturer can be said to have 
discharged his duty if he omitted to deal with this 
subject. You all are cRiite familiar with this over¬ 
powering monster, which assumes diverse shapes, and 
dominates all spheres of activity in the India of to-day. 
As you open your morning newspaper you ct)me across 
the results of communal propaganda and activities, 
throughout the country, in various forms riots. 
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murders, bloodshed, disturbances and breach of the 
peace, amongst the masses, and resonant cries for 
separation and more separation in the administrative, 
economic, legislative, social and political activities 
amongst the classes. Your own province has had 
recently to bear the brunt of it, in an acute form, and 
no other area in British India can be said to be immune 
from it, while the vir’us is now slowly spreading into the 
Indian States, which were generally free from it till 
recently. 

Thus, one finds at ])resent in Indian life an inten¬ 
sive struggle for freedom coupled with an extensive 
communal tension. But freedom, in the real sense of 
the term, is wholly incompatible with communalism, 
and the two cannot co-exist. Any political party 
^^hich believes, or professes to believe, that the mere 
substitution of an Indian go^ernment for the British 
administration will automatically solve the communal 
f)robIem. is, indeed, very greatly mistaken. It is but a 
vain delusion that the disap])earance of what is eu])he- 
mistically called (in our political parlance) the third 
l)arty in India, will almost mechanically lead to the 
solution of the communal prol)lem. That the situation 
has become complex by reason of the existence, policy 
and action of the British administration in the country 
is certainly true, but whatever the contributory cause 
the problem has to be solved now, even while the 
foreign government is installed amongst us, or never: 
since the disappearance of the British element from 
India cannot he foreseen, at present, even by the most 
])owerful political telescope, in view of the rapid growth 
and expansion of communalism in the country. 

It is, therefore, for the responsible elements in the 
Indian communities to put their heads together, while 
there is still sometime left, to devise suitable methods 
for suppressing the forces of communalism, in all its 
manifold and multifarious aspects, so that by concen¬ 
trating their attention, they may possibly be able to rid 
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India of this great and growing evil, and make the 
country safe for the growth and development of a truly 
democratic and self-governing system of government. 
The evil has come to assume so large a proportion in 
its intensity, and is so perennially persistent, that it 
behoves all who have the interests of India at heart to 
devote themselves heart and soul in finding its solution, 
not only by mobilising all available resources, brains, 
good-will, patriotism and sincerity—bht also a firm 
determination not to slacken their efforts till success 
crowns their labour. 


VlIT 

Many of you, I dare say, will in the course of your 
career interest yourselves in what may be called the 
great freedom movement the movement to make your 
country fully self-governing, and free from political 
and economic subordination to any other State. But 
I am a beliver not only in economic and political free¬ 
dom, but in freedom in a larger and wider sense: 
freedom from all unreasonable and unjustifiable res¬ 
traints, not only economic, industrial and political, but 
even religious and social. If you lake the same view 
t)f freedom as 1 do, you may take as your motto a short 
sentence from the manifesto sent by the Nobles and 
Commons of Scotland to the Pope of Rome, so far 
back as 1320, in which they said:--‘‘We fight not for 
glory, nor for wealth, nor for honour, but for that 
freedom which no good man will surrender but with 
his life.” If you care to adopt this comj)rehensive 
formula as the rule of your conducl, and cherish liberlv 
as the fundamental rule in all your activities, you will 
have learnt to refuse to submerge your individualitv, 
as a rational being, either in the State, or in a social 
community, or a political party, or an economic gro'up, 
oi- a religious fraternity, but will assert its value for 
progress, freedom and responsibility. 

At present such a view of individual freedom is at 
a discount even in western Europe, not excluding 
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Britain, where it was hitherto held in high esteem. 
There is to-day even in advanced democratic countries 
a decay of the individual’s responsibility, which is so 
essential, to my mind, in the difficult work of govern¬ 
ment; while the individual, and his indefeasible rights 
to the expression of his individuality, are Being 
relagated into the background in the new experiments 
in government which are being tried in various 
countries. I hope, however, that you will not allow 
yourselves to be crushed, but will stand up for personal 
freedom, which like air is absolutely necessary to 
human life, it being—in the words of a great stateman 
—“the most ineradicable craving of human nature, 
without w^hich peace, contentment and happiness, even 
manhood itself, are not possible.” Those of you who 
have read in the world-famous history of the greatest 
Greek historian, Thucydides, w’hich that famous 
author, anticipating the verdict of Time, called “an 
everlasting possession” for humanity—the declaration 
of Pericles, in his memorable FiTneral Oration, the 
inspiring w^ords: “Esteem courage to be freedom, and 
freedom to be happiness,” should hold to it as the 
fundamental equation of all your activities. That 
great appeal of Pericles rings true through the ages, 
and you should try to seek your happiness in freedom, 
and do your part bravely in hastening the day of the 
establishment of freedom in India—freedom not only 
in its narrow political sense, but in the widest accepta¬ 
tion of that term. 


IX 

If you indulge in introspection—as I trust ydu 
do—you mhst have realised that your failings, whether 
in the matter of overcoming communalism, or any 
other matter, are mainly due to the fact that though 
you intellectually assent to many things, your feielings 
and emotions stand in the way of your carrying them 
out in practice. Now it may, at first sight, seem para* 
doxical that your feelings should not permit you to do 
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.what commands your intellectual assent. But that it 
is so, is a stubborn fact, and an undeniable reality. It 
is a matter of common experience in this country to 
find people, in all spheres of life, professing views and 
sentiments which they dare not think of putting into 
practice, or against which they not unoften act, and 
even justify their action. It is, in fact, not an unusual 
•experience to find an educated Indian not only, at 
times, wanting in the courage of his convictions, but 
actually doing things which belie his professed beliefs. 
I received the other day from one of the most eminent 
Indians—a man of great distinction in many walks of 
life, and withal possessing a rare judgment and wide 
experience—a letter on this subject, in the course of 
which he wrote as follows :—“What strange times we 
are passing through: communalists call themselves 
nationalists, capitalists pose as socialists, socialists 
hunt with communists, and communists court capital¬ 
ists ! ‘Plagbe on them all’ is, I think, the only possible 
'Cry.” 


Now why should that be so, and how can it be 
accounted for? The question is discussed by Herbert 
Spencer in a luminous essay on “Feeling versus 
Intellect”. This is how he explains the aj)parent 
inconsistency:—“It is assumed that when men are 
taught what is right, they will do what is right, that a 
proposition intellectually accepted will be morally 
propositive. This undue faith in teaching is mainly 
caused by the erroneous conception of mind. Were it 
fully realised that the emotions are the master and the 
intellect the servant, it would be seen that little could 
be done by improving the servant while the masters 
remain unimproved.” YoYi will thus easily see how 
necessary it is that our young men and women should 
have a chance of improving, by proper exercise, their 
emotions, as well as their intellect. For obvious 
reasons, however, it is not possible for our schools and 
colleges to'offer suitable opportunities for what can 
be properly developed and exercised only in the more 
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congenial atmosphere of the home. And as the home 
implies the influence and guidance of women, it is 
clear that there cannot be surroundings favourable to 
the growth of emotions in our homes, unless our 
women are duly qualified by education and training 
to play their parts, as they should do, in our home-life. 

It is only when our women, being themselves 
educated and enlightened, are able to train the rising 
generation under proper home influence, to mould their 
emotions and develop their character on sound and 
rational lines, and to inculcate in them, at an early 
age, a feeling of their being “an Indian first and ah 
Indian last,” and thereby implant in their young and 
supple minds the great and patriotic lesson of national 
unity transcending all communal differences, that India 
may reasonably expect to come into her own. In this 
view of the matter, you are brought face to face'with 
one of the greatest problems of Indian reform, namely, 
the emancipation—physical and mental—of our women. 
I shall ask you to address yourselves, in right earnest, 
-this great and crucial problem than which none is more 
important or more urgent. Only when you will have 
solved it satisfactorily, will you have proved yourselves 
worthy of the education, and of the degree you have 
received to-day. 

X 

You are entering the world on the threshold of a 
new era in the history of your country—an era in 
which the silver lining in the dark clouds is becoming 
more and more clearly visible, an era of hopeful pros¬ 
pects, ushered in by the establishment of popular 
governments in the provinces of British India, and 
moulding the destinies of the people. Addressing a 
political gathering, the other day, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Xehru—who declared that till the last moment he was 
opposed to the formation of Congress ministries—went 
on to say that he felt he must confess, that since 
Congressmen accepted office, “events arising from the 
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acceptance of office had strengthened the freedom 
movement, and produced an exhilarating effect on the 
masses.” The new Indian constitution, though seem¬ 
ingly a settled fact, is only as settled as anything can 
be so regarded in a perpetually mutable world, and 
your thoughts must now naturally turn more and more 
to the problem as to how it can be enlisted in the 
cause of securing greater and wider freedom for India 
and how our future programme should be shaped in 
the light of this fact. And it is that which brings us 
face to face with the eternal problem of idealism and 
practicality in all our activities. 

It is generally said that everyone in the modern 
world wants facts, and no one needs fiction—the terms 
“fact” and “fiction” connoting, what we call in com¬ 
mon parlance, the practical and the ideal. “What I 
want,” Dickens makes Mr. Gradgrind say in Hard 
TimeSf “is facts. Teach these boys, nothing but facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life.” The notorious Mr. 
Squeers in Nicholas Nickleby, was evidently of the 
same mind: tho'ugh the facts he taught, at his “Do-the- 
hoys Hall,' were not even useful, except to himself. 
Matthew^ Arnold, in no less emphatic terms, but with 
rmei irony, expresses a similar view’ through the 
medium of his modern school-master. Dr. Archimedes 
Silverpimip, and his very admiring i)upil, n-'med 
Rottles. “Useful languages”, used to say the school¬ 
master, “living languages, and the formirg of the 
mind through observation and experiment, these are 
the fundamental articles of my educational creed.”^ 
And Bottles thereupon supplied the comment as 
follow^s:—“Original man, Silverpump 1 fine mind! fine 
sj'stem! None of your antiquated rubbish—all practical 
w^ork—latest discoveries in science—mind constantly 
kept excited—lots of interesting experiments—lights 
of all colours—that’s what I call forming a man”! 

Now^ it is generally agreed that fact alone produces 
that narrow^ type of practical man caricatured by 
Dickens and Arnold. Instead of knowledge, culture. 
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imagination, broadmindedness, tact, urbanity and 
sympathy, there is often found an unfinished product, 
an uncultured spirit, a warped mentality and a wrong 
perspective. We know also but too well how, 
similarly, fiction alone is equally unsatisfactory as an 
educative force and influence, as it becomes a kind of 
escape from more serious and practical problems of 
life. Thus what India needs most at present is 
harmony between the ideal and the practical, if the 
nation is not to burn itself like the misguided flies in 
the flame of fantastic idealism. In our political, social 
and economic life, w^hat we need above everything else 
is a balance, a perfect poise so that from a position of 
controlled elevation we may assimilate all that is best 
in our surroundings, rejecting all the rest as poisonous 
substance. This is not a call to accept “moderation”, 
as that oft-repeated word is used and understood now^ 
in our country, but an appeal to pursue the path of 
the wise who, in their march towards the destined 
goal, neither deliberately shut their eyes to realities, 
nor allow^ themselves to be blinded by the momentary 
glares of the flashing novelties of shibboleths, stunts 
and slogans. 

While, therefore, I hope that none of you will 
think of emulating the so-called practical man, whose 
practicality is but a pretext for the disregard of a high 
standard of living and conduct, and of the exercise of 
the noblest emotions, you must at the same time guard 
yourselves against degenerating into his nominal 
enemy, but real ally, by developing into a sentimental 
idealist, who butts his head against the stone-wall, with 
injury to himself and with advantage to none. The 
true conception of combining a high ideal with its 
necessary limitation, w^hich I have emphasised, w^as 
happily set forth by one of the most successful adminis¬ 
trators and workers in public interest, the American 
^*resident, Theodore Roosevelt, when he uttered the 
'vise dictum:—“Common sense is essential above all 
other qualities to the idealist: for an idealist without 
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common sense, without the capacity to work for 
actual results, is merely a boat that is all sails, with 
neither ballast nor rudder.” If you keep these obser¬ 
vations in mind, you are not likely to go wrong, and 
see your efforts brought to naught, in any field of 
activity; while at the same time you wall have lived to 
realise your legitimate ideals and high aspirations. 


XI 


Hut to have one’s feet on the ground—howsoever 
essential it may be—is, after all, no great achievement. 
Most of us simx)ly cannot help it. But the human 
spirit has not been content to stick to the ground, and 
has taught itself to soar high skywards, at much sacri¬ 
fice of life and energy. I remember to have read in 
the life of Cevil Rhodes that, while in Africa, fording 
on horseback a turbulent stream, in the company of a 
big game hunter, the swift eddies of the river, round 
his horse s legs, made him faint. His companion 
noticing it gave a sharp rap on his chin, and said: 
“Look up, man, look up, not, down.” He did so at 
once, and recovered his balance. And so w^e shall get 
fain! by looking down, and fixing our eyes only on 
the vicious circle of our personal and particular 
problems. We all need constantly to look up for 
going through life and its activities, as each of us 
should. 

, Ideals, you will be told, by some, are alright, but 
they will not i)rovide you with bread and butter. I 
am not so sure of that. Nevertheless, those of us who 
hold that nothing is good in this world but what is 
good to eat, have no need to send their boys to a uni¬ 
versity to achieve that end. A university education is 
wmrth little if it does not pre-dispose men and w^omen 
to value the great and distant ideals more than the 
immediate return in cash or kind. “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush” is the very worst motto 
which a university student could have. Pray, do not. 
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therefore, deceive yourselves by hugging the delusion 
that your worth in the world will be measured by the 
amount of net personalty at which your wills are to 
be sworn, or by constantly endeavouring to add to the 
bank balance to your credit. 

Those who think that the ideal and the real are 
two opposite poles of the compass, that there is no 
sort of contact between them, that they are completely 
antithetical, are really the blind ones of the earth. It 
was the first of the apostles who recalled the old 
benediction as a sure sign of a nation’s regeneration: 
“Your young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams.” I hope you ail will see visions 
of the future glory of India, just as I—am old man 
of sixty-six—still dream dreams of her rise in the 
scale of nations. Do not, therefore, be disshaded by 
the counsels of friends who would like, above all else, 
to see you prosperous like themselves. Take their 
advice, by all means, but use your own judgment. 
You are at a time of life when the call to sacrifice in 
the interest of a great cause—and there is none greater 
than that of India’s freedom—receives more ready 
response than from those who have passed the meridian 
of their lives. Listen to the inner voice, and give 
yourselves freely to some great ideal, which may 
appeal to you, in the service of your country. The 
success which comes in the pursuit of a great ideal 
brings enduring happiness in its train. If success 
does not come, you will still have deserved it. The 
true aim of university education cannot be better 
described than in the eloquent and wise words of one 
of the greatest English poets, Tennyson, to v/hich I 
bespeak your attention. 

At least not rotting like a weed. 

But, having sown some generous seed, 

Fruitful of further thought and deed: 

Not void of righteous self-applause, 

To pass when Life her light withdraws. 

Nor in a merely selfish cause; 
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In some good cause, not in mine own. 

To perish, wept for, honoured, known, 

And like a warrior overthrown : 

Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears. 

When, soiled with noble dust, he hears, 

His country’s war-song thrill his ears : 

Then dying of a mortal stroke, 

What time the foeman’s line is broke. 

And all the war is roll’d in smoke. 

May it be your great privilege throughout life to 
serve India inspired by the highest idealism embodied 
in these soul-stirring verses of a great poet, and God 
grant that you may live, as an Indian, first and fore¬ 
most, and work for common rights, privileges and 
responsibilities, actuated by common aspirations for 
the freedom of your country, trying to make common 
history, uninfluenced in the least by any considerations 
of caste or creed, rank or sex, or anything that is 
calculated to dissociate you from sharing the lot of 
common humanity in your country I I adjure you to 
work in this spirit while life lasts, remembering that 
yesterday is but a dream, and to-morrow only a vision, 
but that each well-lived to-day will make every yester¬ 
day a dream of happiness, and every to-morrow^ a 
vision of hope. Look well, therefore, to to-day. Such 
is the lesson taught by the great sages in the days of 
yore. Follow it with zeal and earnestness. 

Look backward, how much has been won: 

Look round how much is yet to win. 

The watches of the night are done, 

The watches of the day begin. 



PART IV 

CRITICAL 

LOSD COUEZON’S APOTHEOSIS OF 
mPEKIALISH” 

Judge it from whichever point you may, and 
without overlooking or condoning the faults of the 
book under consideration, it must be acknowledged by 
an impartial critic that the late Lord Curzon’s British 
Government in India is, on the whole, a work of im- 
portance and interest. Before, therefore, we survey 
its contents in detail, it is but right to advert to the 
circumstances surrounding its birth and growth, as 
also some subsidiary matters. The book, which was 
begun by Lord Curzon during his term of viceroyally 
in India, represents the author’s labour and researches 
of a quarter of a century. It is an epitome of the 
records of the Governors-General in their personal 
aspects, in which the Indian careers of the successive 
British rulers of this country, mainly in their social 
facets, are brought under review, for a period of St 
century and a half. It is also worthy of note that 
the author was correcting the proofs of the second 
volume when he passed away, and so the work possess¬ 
es a pathetic interest as well, as it shows his enthu- 
siasum for his self-imposed task, almost to the very 
last moment of his fast ebbing life. As such this last 
literary production of the ex-Viceroy’s is of especial 
interest for more reasons than one. It wa;s while 
resident in the Government House, Calcutta, that tor^ 

*British Government in India. By {the late) Marquis 
Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. 2 \oh. (Cassell and Company 
Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgale Hill, London, E. C. 4) 1925. 
{Reprinted from THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW for October, 
1925). 
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Curzon conceived the idea of writing its story and of 
its inmates during the century and more of its 
existence, and the result is now before us. 

Compiled from materials very largely unpublish¬ 
ed and not generally accessible. Lord Curzon’s volumes 
represent much industry and considerable research. 
Unearthed from papers buried in the Indian Record 
Office, and supplemented by confidential information 
collected by himself, the results of Lord Curzon’s 
researches, in the work before us, throw a flood of 
light upon many a long-disputed point of Calcutta 
topography and archaeology, and furnish a new and 
authentic commentary upon some of the problems of 
Wvc 'BtiVish Tu\c, though (oi course) it is not possible 
to accept all his deductions and conclusions. Casting 
his net wide, he takes in the viceregal careers of the 
successive British rulers of India—their idiosyncracies, 
Iieculiarities, tastes and fashions, as also the cere¬ 
monies of a bygone age— and presents a picture 
(hitherto for the most part unpainted) of the conditions 
under which British rule in India grew from modest 
beginnings to its present imposing dimensions. 
Whatever view we may take of the author’s mental 
and temiieramental limitations, credit is certainly due 
to him for writing an attractive and interesting work. 

11 . 

In the opening chapters many questions of histori¬ 
cal and antiquarian interest are elucidated and dis¬ 
cussed the houses occupied by Warren Hastings, the 
discovery and commemoration by Lord Curzon of the 
alleged site of the Black Hole, and the identity of the 
Council House in which occurred the many famous and 
tempestuous scenes between Warren Hasting and 
Phillip Francis. The tale is told, for the first time, of 
the long and bitter conflict between Lord Wellesley— 
the builder of the Government House—and the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, which is a 
memorable episode in Anglo-Indian history. In the 
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first volume will also be found a graphic description 
of the erection and the contents of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial at Calcutta, for which Lord Curzon, while 
Viceroy, raised funds amounting to over £4,00,000 
and which is both the National Gallery of India and 
undoubtedly" the noblest monument that has been 
erected in this country, since the days of the Great 
Mughal. It certainly deserved a detailed description. 
In the second volume Lord Curzon develops the main 
purpose of his work, namely an account of the vice¬ 
royalty of India, its constitutional history and develop¬ 
ment, its functions, powders, features, and methods, 
together wath an account of the manner in which the 
post of Governor-General has been filled and the 
Government of India conducted. Based on his personal 
experience of the office, and an unrivalled knowledge 
of the principles and practice of British administration 
in India, this volume will be of permanent utUty to 
Indian publicists and political reformers, as it touches 
upon various topics of current and permanent interest. 

It is, however, the personal aspect of British rule 
in India that is the real subject-matter of Lord Cur¬ 
zon’s work and its most interesting feature. It is these 
personal appreciations of the author’s predecessors, 
derived from authentic and often original sources, that 
constitute the most attractive feature of the book under 
survey. In a work covering so large a ground, there 
is bound to be room for considerable difference of 
opinion—to which I shall come later—but the impor¬ 
tance and interest of the work are beyond all doubt; 
for it is the barest truth to state that until now no such 
sypopsis of Anglo-India has been furnished let alone 
by one who himself was personally familiar with the 
responsibilities and burdens of viceroyalty. As a 
documentary basis for the British administration in 
India it wdll prove of unrivalled usefulness to histo¬ 
rians and students of Indian history. Written by a 
scholar, whose mind was alert, and whose powder of ex¬ 
pression brilliant, who could claim, moreover, a richer 
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experience of his subject than any other author, Lord 
Ourzon’s work will take a prominent place among the 
records of the foundation and development of British 
rule in India. 

Lord Curzon’s book thus falls into two divisions. 
The one deals with the Government Houses at Calcutta 
and Barrackpore and certain matters of local interest. 
The other is historical in form, and aims at letting us 
see the succession of Viceroys as they were—in their 
ideals, their strength and their weakness. None other 
than Lord (hirzon could have done this so well. He 
himself points out that he had been ac-riiainted with 
no fewer than ten ex-Viceroys. He had served as 
Under-Secretary at the India Office and as the Viceroy, 
for a longer than the normal term, and had thus ample 
()})j)ortunities of examining his predesessors' official 
letters and minutes. Further, he had made an elabo¬ 
rate study of all the published and much private mate¬ 
rial about his i)redecess()rs, with the result that his 
book will save future students of Anglo-Indian history 
much wearisome investigation. Taking all these facts 
and circumstances into account we have nothing but 
admiration for the way in which the talented author 
])erformed his self-imposed task to the best of his 
lights though, in the portions of this sXirvey to follow, 
it will be my unpleasant task to criticise severely some 
important features of the book, judged from the Indian 
point of view. 

HI 

Having made these general observations in appre¬ 
ciation of Lord Curzon's book, I shall now advert to 
some of its important features. To begin with, the 
book is distinctly a misnomer and should not have 
been designated British Government in India, Being, 
in the main, a story, of the Government House at Cal¬ 
cutta and of the Viceregal country-seat at Barrackpore, 
till 1912—when the metropolis of the Indian Empire 
was removed to Delhi—it has nothing to do, strictly 
speaking, with the government o^ the conntry nnder 
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British rule. The author advisedly eschews re\iewing 
the political policy and public acts of the Governors- 
General and devotes himself mainly to recording their 
lives in their personal and social aspects. All this 
may be—and, indeed, is—interesting, but it has got 
nothing to do with the Government of India as such. 
That is perhaps the first criticism one may reasonably 
offer on this rather more or less pretentious book, the 
greater part of which may not unjustly be described 
as but a glorified guidebook to the Government Houses 
at Calcutta and Barrackpore—though in the second 
volume there are. as stated above, topics dealt with, 
some of which are also of current political interest. 

The next criticism is that the style of the book is 
generally heavy, tlorid and at places even (what the 
late Sir Rash Behari Ghosh called Lord Curzon’s 
famous convocation address on “Truth” delivered at 
the Calcutta University”) “Corinthian”, devoid of sweet 
simplicity, to say nothing of Attic grace. At many 
places it is pedantically artificial, grossly stilted, and 
showily laboured, with a conspicuous attempt at 
straining after effect. A few’ instances picked ujy at 
random—which could easily be multiplied—will bear 
out this contention. The author writies (Vol. 1, p. 212): 
“Neverthefess the law’ of alternation compelled him to 
revert to the immutable fashion of his predecessors”. 
“The law' of alternation.” forsooth! must be a 
Curzonian discovery of great scientific value! Again 
(Vol. 1, p. 247) he writes—professing to regret the 
progress of mechanical inventions—“In nothing has 
the march of events, the progress of mechanical inven¬ 
tion and the remorseless desire to economize time, left 
a deeper mark upon Calcutta life than in the superses¬ 
sion, by later and more prosaic means of transport of 
the picturesque and stately riverian pageantry of the 
past.” Old Dr. Samuel Johnson could scarcely have 
bettered these sentences in turgid pomposity. There is 
a good deal of the same kind of stuff bestrewn in these 
two big and solid volumes. Graudvloquetvce, in fact. 
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was one of the besetting sins of Lord Curzon as mnch 
in style as in all public and private actions, and bombas¬ 
tic expressions and sesquipedalian phraseoJogy are 
found scattered throughout these pages. At one place 
the author talks of Sir John Lawrence having “abomi¬ 
nated dinners” (Vol. 1, p. 231): at another he indulges 
in the expression—“the manuscript roaring of lions”. 
This must be a very peculiar kind of rearing- that 
produced by manuscripts! The metaphor may be 
rather mixed, but the comparision is at any rate 
original—with a vengence ! 

Having dealt with the inapprojjriateness and 
incongruity of the designation of the book under notice, 
in view of its contents, and comented upon the style 
affected by the author. I may now turn to some other 
aspects of Lord Ciirzon’s performance. For a work, 
dealing with personal and social details of the lives of 
so many British rulers of India, it makes rather dull 
and sombre reading. One does not light in it on 
brilliant sallies of wit, light raillery, genial banter, 
striking persiflage and smart repartees. These, 
indeed, are but too conspicious by their absence. Nor 
are even interesting stories found in abundance. In 
the course of a rather careful perusal of the book one 
chances one upon but two good stories, which can be 
said to possess some interest. One is rather sad. but 
the other is marked by subtle humour. The first 
concerns a famous astrologer in a remote part of India, 
who was asked, as a proof of his skill, to cast a horos- 
v'^ope on the day on which Lord Mayo was paying his 
fatal visit to the Andaman Islands. ‘He did so and 
having w’^orked out the caIcllIa^i(•ns replied: ‘The 
king of Delhi is dead to-day’.” Lord Curzon writes : 
“None of those present understood and be declined to 
explain this oracular utterence. Not until five days 
later did the news of the assassination of the Viceroy 
reach India”. The other—which is the best story in 
the book—relates to the literal interpretation of an 
order issued by Lord Curzon himself. It was to the 
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effect that when the Viceroy wrote a note of instrnc- 
lions for the draft of a despatch the exact words mhst 
be adhered to. But to quote Lord Curzon's words:— 
“Some years after I had gone there was current an 
,amusing tale of the manner in which an order that 1 
issued was interpreted in the time of my successor. 
Lord Minto, who had strong sporting x^r^>clivities and 
was quite indifferent to style. A scheme ^having been 
devised in his day to stay the deterioration of the 
splendid little ponies of Burma, when the proposals 
were laid before the Viceroy he wrote on the file : “I 
agree the Burma pony is a damned good little piece of 
stuff.’ The clerk, in the Government of India Secre¬ 
tariat, drafting on the case accordingly began: ‘Sir, I 
am directed to inform you that in the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council the Burma pony is a 
damned good little piece of stuff.’ When taken to task 
the defence of the dulprit was unanswerable. For he 
explained that in the time of Lord Curzon an order 
had been passed that when the Viceroy wrote a note 
of instruction for a draft, the exact wrods should be 
adhered to in the draft. That order had never been 
rescinded, and he had observed it.” This is about the 
only humourous story in these two large volumes 
which is, indeed, a great pity; but then we know that 
Lord Curzon’s sense of humour was by no means 
robust, and it is not surprising therefore, if interesting 
stories sparkling with flashes of wit and humour do not 
abound in his two ponderous volumes. 

IV. 

The whole of Lord Curzon’s first volume and th(‘ 
rather long first chapter in the second (the latter 
dealing with the country-seat at Barrackpore) are not 
likely to appeal much to the average Indian reader. 
They are mainly concerned with the history of the 
construction of the Government Houses at Calcutta 
and Barrackpore, and constitute, as stated above^ bul 
an illustrated guide-book, cast in the for^a of an his¬ 
torical narrative, but a.guide-book none the less for the 
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benefit mainly of Calcuttaites. They may not, there¬ 
fore, unjustly be characterised as a glorified Beadeker 
to the two buildings—being concerned mainly with 
their topography and architecture. Here again the 
historical sketches of these buildings have been utilized 
as but back-grounds for bringing into striking relief 
the exploits of Lord Curzon himself—the many im¬ 
provements* he carried out, the numerous embellish¬ 
ments he introduced, and the various sources of com¬ 
fort and convenience he added to. These are described 
in the minutest particulars and the amplest details, 
and make rather dull and tedious reading. None living 
at the Government House, in Calcutta, is at this date 
interested in knowing the number of curtains or the 
quality of the silk stuffs ordered by Lord 
Curzon, or the name of the firms which supplied them, 
or the shapes of the flower pots and the designs of 
the chairs which replaced the old ones, or the great 
trouble which he took in hunting out long-neglected 
nooks and corners for stowing away trunks and boxes, 
and so on and so forth. But, of course, the object of 
all this padding is quite obvious. It was to emphasize, 
at each turn and point, the conception embodied in 
Lord Elllcnborough’s famous dictum in connection with 
the first Afghan war: “Alone I did it.“ This seems to 
have been the primary object of the author throughout 
the book—to deepen the shade on the picture of his 
own exploits as Viceroy, and to try to bring out how 
much greater he was as compared with each of his 
predecessors, if not the whole lot of them rolled 
together. I have, perhaps, put it rather bluntly or 
crudely; hut I am in good company since the same 
impression was produced by a perusal of these 
volumes even on Lord Birkenhead who (in the course 
of his review of the book) has recorded his view that 
in the back-ground “there towers the figure of Lord 
Curzon himself—majestic in mien, magnificent in 
gesture, magniloquent in phrase, facile princeps among 
the rulers of India; infallible in pronouncement, irrefu¬ 
table in argument, and withal an historian who can 
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draft a history intense with interest and weighty in 
worth, and present it in the guise of a delightful 
narrative^’ This is but phtting in suave and tactful 
language what I have recorded above in rather 
bruscpie form. 

About the only topic of general interest discussed 
in the first volume is that connected with the alleged 
Black Hole incident of Anglo-Indian history. Lord 
Curzon replaced in marble the brick and mortar 
monument put up by Hoi well (which had disappeared) 
on the site believed to be that of the Black Hole. Now 
in recent years considerable doubt has been cast by 
the researches of Indian scholars and students of 
history as to the truth of the Black Hole incident and 
it has been contended by them that the alleged tragedy, 
with which all readers of Macaulay’s essay on Clive 
are but too familiar, was not an historical incident, 
bbt a tale “faked” for the purpose of creating a sensa¬ 
tion against, and thereby justifying an unprovoked 
attack on, the then Nawab Nazim of Bengal. I do not 
say or desire to suggest that this new theory can be 
said to have been so completelj^ established as to have 
been placed beyond the region of controversy. Never¬ 
theless, it is there and has got to be tackled by all sup¬ 
porters of the old story. What does Lord Curzon do? 
Why, brush it aside with a mere wave of his hand I Is 
that the right attitude for an avowed historian of the 
British-Indian period to take up? To this there can 
be but one answer. But let us hearken to Lord Curzon 
and quote his own words on the subject (Vol. 1, 
p. 176):—“The two-fold attempt to show, firstly that 
the Black Hole incident never occured, and secondly, 
that Holwell never commemorated it in the manner 
described is, however, the most barefaced instance 
known to me in history of the lengths to which poli¬ 
tical or racial partisanship, coupled with' a sufficient 
lack of moral scruple, caii be made to go. Neverthe¬ 
less I am disposed to think that both Holtvelfs monu¬ 
ment and mine will be found to successfully survive 
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the shock.” The shock of what? Of Truth? Has 
any thing untr^ue ever survived the shock of Truth: 
If so, when and where? In writing as he has done— 
in discussing an alleged historical incident—Lord 
Curzon himself has been guilty of betraying “political 
or racial partisanship” more than any of those whom 
he has so charged, without analysing the new^ data 
available. He should have kept an open mind on the 
.subject and written on it with the temperance befitting 
a critical historian such as he claimed to be.* 

But perhaps freedom from political or racial bias 
is too much to expect of one like Lord Curzon whose 
temperament and mentality are frequently betrayed 
throughout the book by his constant references to 
Indians and things Indian by the use of the atrocious 
word “native.” This grossly offensive and highly 
objectionable word, as applied to Indians and every 
thing Indian, appears on almost every page of Lord 
Gurzon’s book. It is “native” this and “native” that, 
throughout these two large volumes. The word 
“Indian” is very seldom used in its ligitimale sense, 
and is frecjuently misapplied fo men and things Anglo- 
Indian. At one place the diseases suffered from by a 
retired Anglo-Indian official are characteristically des¬ 
cribed as his “Indian ailments”! Now’ what does the 
word “native” mean? Let us turn to the most autho¬ 
ritative lexicon—the Oxford. It difmes the word 
“native” as follows: “(As noun) one born in a place 
(“a native of Scotland”); member of non-European or 
uncivilized race.” There can be no doubt that it is in 
the latter sense that Lord Curzon, and writers of his 
ilk, have used and still habitually use the word in 
applying or rather misapplying it to Indians; and it 
was, therefore, that the Government of India many 

*As the result of pressure of public opinion brought 
to tear upon the Government of\ Bengal, Lord Curzon's 
Mack Hole monument was removed in 1940, So it did not 
survive the *‘shock*\ 
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years back banned and proscribed the word* “native” 
in official use—and all honour to them for it. Blit 
Lord Curzon would not be what he was—a thorough^ 
bred Tory Imperialist—if he did not write of the Indian 
as “native”, for it was. bred in his bone to look upon 
the Indians of to-day, at any rate, as an “uncivilized 
race.” It is true that at one place he delivers himself 
in writing of the Indians as follows:—“There is such 
an infinite capacity for loyal service among its peoples: 
there comes from them, like the breath of a warm 
wind, so irresistible an appeal for justice and protec¬ 
tion : they are so grateful for kindness shown! As 
Queen Victoria wrote to me in the last six months of 
her life: ‘No people are more alive to kindness or 
more affectionaly attached, if treated with kindness, 
than the Indians are.” But inspite of the fact that 
Lord Curzon had to deal with such a kindly, loving 
ahd grateful people, he managed to alienate from him 
the sympathies of a very large section of them through¬ 
out India, and specially in Bengal, and left behind him 
problems of very great magnitude and difficulty for 
his successors to solve. This was because of his 
temperament and mental outlook. To him the Indian 
and everything Indian was “native”, to the good Queen 
Victoria the Indian and everything Indian was 
“Indian”. That explains why the memory of the great 
and good Queen is still cherished throughout the length 
and breadth of India in the highest regard, while Lord 
Curzon’s is held in so light esteem. Queen Victoria 
having no personal knowledge of India possessed 
imagination which enabled her to get under the skin 
of the Indian people; Lord Curzon for lack of it failed 
to evoke the love and gratitude of the Indians, in spite 
of his first-hand knowledge of them. 

V. 

As above the second volume—exo^t tiie 

loB^ cffiapler oh the ^iraekpore park and 
comttr^seab in it^is of more gmeral 
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especially the chapter headed “Some Notes on the 
Viceroyalty and Governor-Generalship of India”. In 
this Lord Curzon has incidently discussed some 
questions of current political interest, one or two of 
which may he usefully adverted to here. Dealing with 
the practice of exchanging weekly letters between the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy, which are treated 
as confidential, Lord Curzon rightly deprecates the 
pactice, which unfortunately prevailed between Lords 
Morley and Minto. He says that in their time “it was 
found that the private and secret correspondence by 
wire, between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, 
without the knowledge of their respective Councils and 
uncommunicated to them, had been carried to a point 
which amounted to usurpation of the powers of the 
latter and was inconsistent with the constitutional basis 
of Indian Government. Lord Morley, who combined 
with an austere but flexible redicalism an irresistible 
personal charm, had the most despotic of tempers, 
and was an impassioned apostle of personal rule. He 
was apt in Parliament to speak of himself and the 
Viceroy as though the Government of India was con¬ 
ducted by a sort of private arrangement between these 
great Twin Brothers, upon whom no sort of check 
could be exercised by irresponsible and incoin])etent 
out-siders.” 

Lord Curzon also deals with the question of the 
qualifications for viceroyalty and lays it down as a 
fundamental principle: “It is not right or expedient 
either that who has been head of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in England should become head of the Govern¬ 
ment of India; or alternatively that a retired Viceroy 
should be Secretary of State for India in London. The 
principle rests, in my judgment, upon a solid founda¬ 
tion. In the former case it might be difficult for an 
ex-Secretary of State for India, who has been the official 
superior of the Viceroy and may have been tailed upon 
to overrule him on many ocasions, to defer, as Viceroy, 
to the authority which he had once wielded himself in 
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England: and further he might be tempted to use his 
])o\ver in India to enforce projects which he had ini¬ 
tiated and failed to carry, in London, thereby enjoying, 
so to speak, a double spell of office. Conversely the 
returned Viceroy, if appointed at a later date to the 
India Office, might be inclined to pursue at heme, 
whether wisely or unwisely, the policy with which he 
had been identified in India; he might even not be 
averse from applying to his successor the curb under 
which he had fretted himself. If, on the other handi, 
he were to look at cases too exclusively, through the 
glasses of ‘the man on the spot’ he might fail in his 
duty as Secretary of State’*. These are, indeed, very 
cogent reasons and should always be kept in view in 
making appointments to viceroyalty. 

Lord Curzon w^as opposed to the elevation of the 
members of the public services in India—civil or 
military—to the office of Viceroy, as also of even 
members of the Royal family. “It is conceivable”, he 
says “that a day may arise when provincial autonomy 
may have reached a stage of development in which the 
nexus between the various Local Governments might 
be supplied by a Royal head of the State, wholly dis¬ 
sociated from politics, and charged with social and 
ceremonial duties alone. But such a situation, quite 
apart from its acceptability or the reverse to the holder 
of the office, would involve the complete transforma¬ 
tion of the Imperial Government in India as it has 
hitherto existed: and it is not in my view a consumma¬ 
tion that is either to be encouraged or desired”. 
In the last sentence there speaketh Cur- 
zonianism with a vengence. No provincial autonomy 
in India, no constitutional governorship or vice- 
royality—only the “Imperial Government in India” and 
no modification of it even in ages to come! That is 
Lord Curzon all over—^waving the banner of Imperia¬ 
lism, for the good of India! Not only that but he seems 
to have regretted even the change entailed by the sub- 
sitution of the Company’s rule by the direct control of 
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the destinies of the autocratic, Imperialistic Goverti- 
mennti in India. 

VL 

That Lord Curzon and the crusted, old Tory 
Anglo-Indianism of which he was the high priest, 
should be mortally afraid of the interference of House 
of Commons in Indian affairs, of the establishment of 
provincial autonomy and its inevitable concomitant in 
the way of constitutional Governors (as opposed to 
autocratic administrators) is not at all surprising to 
those familiar with Gurzonian mentality. This, how¬ 
ever, is blazoned in no uncertain terms, on the very 
title-page of the first volume of the book under notice, 
in the shape of an extract from a letter addressed by 
Timur (Tamerlane) to Sultan Bajazel, culled from 
Gibbon’s immortal Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire and this motto, so deliberately 
chosen, may be rightly taken to be the raison d^etre of 
Lord Curzon’s own performance. It runs as follows: 
‘Dost thou not know that the greatest part of Asia is 
subject to our arms and our law? That our invincible 
forces extend from one sea to the other? that the 
potentates of the earth form a line before our gates? 
and that we have compelled Fortune herself to watch 
over the prosperity of our Empire?” Surely rank and 
blatant Imperialism such as is betrayed in the quota¬ 
tion placed on the title-page of the book from Gibbon, 
as a s’uitable motto to indicate its contents, is wholly 
incapable of assimilating the establishment of constitu¬ 
tional government amongst those whom it regards as 
mere “natives”. 

I may conclude this critical appreciation of Lord 
Curzon’s book, which throws into striking relief the 
mer‘ts and demerits of the author alike as a writer 
and a statesman, as also brings into prominence his 
temperament, mental frame and outlook on India and 
the Indians, by remarking that it shows Gurzonian 
Imperialism at its best and at its worst. 
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To take first the good points of it:—it is 
paternal, inspired by a fairly high sense of duty 
towards the Indian “peoples” (plural number, always,^ 
if you please, and never singular number even by 
mistake, for that would be admitting Indian homoge- 
niety) in so far, but no more, as it is consistent with 
British Imperialistic domination, tolerant, progressive 
at a rather slow pace (a permissible Irishism this, it 
is submitted) and, on the whole, capable of adapting, 
itself, under very great pressure of public opinion, to 
changing circumstances and shifting environment. Its 
objectionable features are its being practicably unres¬ 
ponsive, wholly mechanical, absolutely soulless, totally 
unsympathetic and prodigiously unimaginative. It is 
heedless of popular longings and aspirations for free¬ 
dom in administration and political liberty, as it treats 
human beings as “native”, that is rather as pawns on 
the chessboard of British Imperialism than as living 
units capable of achieving or entitled to poUtical free¬ 
dom and self-government. Thus it is that Lord 
Curzon’s British Government in India, viewed from the 
Indian ])erspective, is the gospel of British Imperia¬ 
lism at ils best and at its worst. 




INDIA AS A LOST BRITISH DOMINION. - 

* “A1 Carthill”.—said to be an adaptation of the 
Arabic alcpiateel (“the killed”) is the pseudonym of 
an author, whose Lost Dominion has created a mild 
sensation both in Britain and in India. Though the 
personality of the author is hidden behind the veil of 
anonymity, it is rightly assumed that he is either a 
working, or a retired, member of the Indian Civil 
Service and is, of course, a Briton by nationality. He 
writes as if he looked back with profound regret to the 
spacious days when the Anglo-Indian ruled India as 
a “nabob”. But I need not speculate on the author’s 
identity, for he evidently represents a elass of which 
he is but a type. “He occasionally came out with a 
\oiume of memoirs, but these were read merely fo'' 
!he anecdotes,”—thus- “A1 Carthill” summarises the 
activities of the retired Anglo-Indian in the days of old. 
Rut the reader will look into the present volume in 
vain for a single anecdote. Indeed, when I began it I 
confess I found it dull and ponderous, but soon the 
undoubted earnestness of the author arrested my 
attention, and on carefully going through it, I am 
lioiind to say that I regard it as a suggestive book on 
modern India. It is refreshingly frank; and though 
I do !iul agree with many of the writer’s premises, yet 
nith many of his conclusions I am in complete agree¬ 
ment. 

The subject-matter of the book may be mentioned 
in the author’s own words; “Many are the lost posses¬ 
sions of England. From some she has been driven in 
battle: others she has abandoned through negligence; 
others she had surrendered as useless and noxious; 
some have been bartered. The case of India is up to 
the present the first and only example of the abandon- 

*The Lost Dominion. By “.At. Carthill’ (William 
Blackufood & Sons, London) 1924. 
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ment of a valuable possession on moral grounds.” 
The author’s thesis is that the trend of the entire 
policy of British rule in India—whether intentionally 
or not—makes it impossible for the British to renfain 
absolute rulers of the country much longer; that 
things have been brought to such a condition that the 
only solution is the grant of Dominion Government; 
that if India is to have Dominion status, she must be 
entitled to employ her own servants, and she has 
clearly indicated that she has no wish for the continu¬ 
ance of a British agency. With these conclusions, as 
stated above, I am in agreement. It is a tribute to the 
political and intellectual honesty of the author that he 
has - unlike so many of his countrymen—faced the 
facts boldly, and stated the situation correctly. 

But there my agreement with the author ceases. 
His arguments so often beg the question: he so freely 
expresses dogmatic opinions without mentioning the 
grounds on which they arc based; there are so many 
vitriotic half-truths spread all over the book; and there 
is so much of concentrated bitterness against the 
Indian intelligentsia, that the claim of the book to be 
an impartial estimate of the Indian situation is 
materially detracted from. The book is. however, 
free from personalities. Indeed, with the exception of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and Lord Reading (only once), no 
other living person is mentioned by name even once 
in this book. That, while it diminishes its human 
interest, adds to its value as an impersonal record. 
And even when he does mention Mahatma Gandhi, the 
author tries to be fair to him. He writes: “He him¬ 
self was a saintly man. He was chaste, temperate, and 
pious. There was in him no trace of wordly ambition, 
and no love for lucre. Gandhi was always dignified 
and urbane. He had, 1 think, banished wholly from 
his soul the evil passions of fear and hatred. One 
flaw there was in him, but that was enough. He was 
vain. He must have popular applause.” This, inspite 
of the concluding qualifying sentences, is, in its own 
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way, as remarkable a tribute to Mahatma Gandhi, as 
is Mons. Remain Rolland’s book. 

II 

With the historical portion of the book, which 
deals with the establishment of British rule of India, 
one need not be detained, except to say that it is a very 
clever—but totally unconvincing—apologia for the 
many indefensible devices by the aid of which what 
is lugubriously^ called “the conquest of India’' was 
brought about. The desire to defend and justify is 
everywhere patent; but, despite the almost hysterical 
efforts of the author, it is a case of “ the lady doth 
protest too much.” The remark that “the oriental” 
understands no other form of government except des¬ 
potism seems to betray a complete ignorance 
of the results of the recent researches by scholars, 
which conclusively prove the existence of highly 
evolved democratic institutions in ancient India; and 
the village panchayet system survives to this day lo 
refute statements such as those made by the author. 
The statement that *The occidentaT' cannot under¬ 
stand what oriental intrigue is. is deliciously naive 
when one recalls the word “diplomacy”, and its many 
associations. But it is refreshing to find the author 
saying that India has always been cursed with a sedi 
tious press and that the British in India were the first 
offenders! There is also a certain measure of trutli 
in the remark that the existence of a free press and 
foreign dominion is incompatible. 

Lord Morley in his genial moods was fond of re 
peating the story of an aspirant for office when he was 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. Asked by Morley 
whether he had specialised in anything, he replied: 
'‘Yes, in invective.” “Any special kind”? “No, Sir, 
general invective.” The oracle was silent as to 
whether the applicant got the appointment. “A1 Car- 
thill” also has evidently specialised in “general invec¬ 
tive.” He is dissatisfied with everything and with 
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everybody. “The times are out of joint.” He adver¬ 
sely criticises the Indian Liberals, the Congress, the 
educated Indians, the British Members of the Civil 
Service, the High Court, the Jews, and last but not 
least—the British Nation itself. He is comprehensive 
in his condemnations. It is obviously impossible to 
follow him through all his diatribes. But his imita¬ 
tion of the speeches of the Indian Liberals deserves to 
be quoted as an example of the author’s bitaig 
invective:— 

A Press Act? Shades of Milton! Special tribunals? 
I'he Star Chamber and the Blood Council! An Arms Act 
and prohibition of seditious mettings? The Bill of Rights! 
Internment without trial? The liberty of the subject! 
The tone of the whole party was ; “The Government is 

well-meaning, but.the killing of so-and-so is a crime 

against humanity, and brings sore disgrace on India, but 

.law and order must of course be preserved, but.... 

no wise and i)atriotic Hindu can look on this recrudescence 

of savagery save with disapprobation, but.” It was 

iound, too, that many of the extremist war-cries were 
translatable easily enough into the moderate vo^^abulary.. 
“ Protect cows,’’ says the extremist. The moderat? would 
say : “It is thought that a study of dietetics from the 
i)oint of view of Hindu science will inevitably point to the 
conclusion that abstention from heating meats, such as 
heef, is advisable in India. This being the case, and the 
utility ol bovines, both tor the ])urposes of agriculture 
and for the supply of milk, being so patent, it is thought 
that some legislation tending to restrict the free slaughter 
of cattle might not be unacceptable.” “Drive out the 

loreigners,” says the extremist. The moderate says:_“In 

view of the rapid spres/d of English ideas and of English 
(‘ulture in India, it would appear that a cheap and indi¬ 
genous agency might with advantage both to economy and 
efliciency be substituted for the costy foreign agency. The 
retention of the Euro[)ean soldier might, for the present, 
be advisable; but if the foreign trader or capitalist is still 
necessary, that is due not to the lack of real com- 
inercial ability among the people of this great country, but. 
to the patronage and support of the English administrator,” 

An admirable caricature this, in some respects, of 
the Liberal addresses, and not an unjust one either 
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from the point of view of the Anglo-Indian monopolist. 
But the author does not leave his own country alone. 
It was Burke who said that he did not know the 
method of indicting a whole people; but “A1 Carthill” 
suffers from no such limitations, and writes: “It is an 
old policy of England to sacrifice her friends to her 
enemies. The idea is that your friend is your friend, 
^nd will support you any how. Your enemy will be 
so pleased at being allowed to punish your friend that 
he will forget his old grudge against you, and perhaps 
himself become friendly. And the policy is aften suc¬ 
cessful enough, especially when the friend is helpless 
and the enemy placable. It would be possible to give 
a long list of cases where the lesson ‘that it is better 
to be the enemy than the friend of England’ has been 
thoroughly driven home”. Thus deep distrust of the 
educated Indian characterises this book; the passing 
of the old regime in India is bitterly regretted; and 
more than a passing sigh is heaved over many lost 
causes The chapter-headings themselves—the Revolt, 
Decay, the Death Agony, and other similar ones-- 
indicate the author’s temper and outlook, but while 
there is in the book the strength and firmness of con¬ 
viction. there is not the bigoted perversity and intole¬ 
rance of the partisan. It is openly hostile to Indian 
aspirants; but it is not likely to influence public opinion 
either here or in Britain to any considerable extent, 
on that account. It is chastening to have the opposit(' 
point of view ably and forcefully expressed; it 
strengthens our own standpoint. In that light I wel¬ 
come this book significantly called The Lost Dominion. 




AN ANGLO-INDIAN VISION OF FEEE INDIA. * 


“Al Carthill,” the pseudonymous author of the 
book entitled The Lost Ddminion, which created sensa¬ 
tion a few years ago, has now written another work, 
which he calls euphemistically The Garden of Adonis — 
the mythical garden which arose in one night and 
lasted for a day, and then disappeared! The book is 
evidently so named in order to show that “free India” 
is only a fleeting conception and will not last, if it 
eventualises. Obviously we are here in the region of 
speculation and surmises, but the title itself indicates 
that it is inspired by the wish being father to the 
thought behind it. The book is thus in the nature a 
complement to the author’s previous work. It might 
be recalled how in that book, after showing that 
Britain had wantonly and needlessly given away her 
Dominion in India to the lawyers, yielding to the 
frothy and selfish agitation of a section of the people 
of India, Ihe author ended in a triumphant and highly 
optimistic note: “The Dominion Is Not Lost!” The 
whole, trend of the book was to lead to a conclusion 
contrary to this declaration, and it was difficult for 
the reader to appreciate or understand the force of the 
exclamatory assertion. In his sequel—in the book 
under consideration—the author starts with a protes¬ 
tation that he was determined to be optimistic inspite 
of everything, and this asseveration appears over and 
over again in the book under notice. But., we fear, 
that tike Lady Macbeth, he doth protest too much, and 
it is obvious from the way he writes that he himself 
has no grounds for optimism, nor can he expect his 
readers to be optimistic. 


*The Garden of Adonis. By ‘Al Carthill” (Wiliam 
Baclkivood & Sons, London) 1927 . 
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II 


The author accepts, however grudgingly, the 
“Montford” Reforms and admits it is impossible to go 
back on them. The usual defects of the system, the 
wanton conduct of those who granted them needlessly, 
and the childish pranks of those who refused to w^ork 
them (in tw^o provinces) for what they were worth, 
are dealt with in the usual style of the die-hard Briton. 
Hut the main theme of the book are things as they 
would be in “free India.” It is impossible, says the 
author, that India can and will continue in the status 
of a Dominion of the British Commonwealth. If is 
different in race, religion and thought from the other 
Dominions. The making of India into a Dominion 
viil mean the disrupt’on of the Empire and must 
necessarily lead to a free India,—which is perhaps a 
logical though not necessarily a likely conclusion. 
Except for India, which is a dependency, the British 
Empire, (he urges) is at present held by ties of com¬ 
mon blood and common ancestry, common ideas and 
common tradition. The bonds that hold the Empire 
are delicate and invisible. The introduction into this 
British union of a new^ Dominion different in every 
way except in acknowledging a common King would 
snap delicate bonds. Neither Canada nor Australia 
would be prepared to fight in a cause in which India 
was interested or vice versa. Such are, in brief, the 
author’s premises. In his view, therefore, there is no 
alternative to India being a dependency as at present, 
and the author, therefore, proceeds to show what the 
dangers would be in a free India. He does not believe 
that democracy will ever be understood or worked out 
in the East, as it has been in the West. The rule in 
free India, would, he thinks, be by an oligarchy of 
the higher castes or classes. 

As to wheth^ this, oligarchy, will bt of the law¬ 
yers. or of the lauded aristroeacy, or of the capitalists 
and moneylenders, or of the martial classes, the 
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is not sure and, in different parts of his book, 
he comes to different conclusions. But of 
this he is certain that whatever the class, 
the poor peasants, the silent millions, who so far have 
been protected by the impartial and high-minded alien 
bureaucracy, will suffer. The landlord will tyranize 
over the peasant, and the moneylender and the lawyer 
will help him in perpetrating shch tyranny. The 
capitalist will tyrannise over the labourer and, again, 
the lawyer will help him. Emigration, which benefits 
the emigrant (and incidentally the foreign planter in 
Assam or Java or Mauritius) will be stopped in the 
interests of cheap labour in India. The export of 
grain will be prohibited—thus causing loss to the 
peasant, while import duties to benefit the manufac¬ 
turer will harm the general consumer, as all articles 
will cost him more. The putting down of usury will 
no longer be pursued with energy. The administration 
will and must become slack with the absence of British 
officers. Considering the character of the police and 
the temperament of lawyer—judges, crime will no 
longer be put down as at present. As regards defence, 
internal and external, the British soldier and officers 
will decline to serve as merceneries. To a free India, 
Britain can no longer give the protection for the sea 
frontier. A week country with an industrious popula¬ 
tion, and with great possibilities of development and 
exi)loitation, must expect attacks from outside and 
eventually succumb. The position of the numerous 
princes of India is peculiar, and in a free India, they 
would either disappear or spread out and consolidate 
their power and make a free India impossible. The 
Afghan and the border tribes are an ever-present 
danger, and in addition, there is now the torrent of 
Bolshevism with the Russian soldier sweeping towards 
the East. To meet all these dangers, free India will 
have neither the men nor the arms, nor the money, and 
she must, therefore, collapse. That seems, to the 
author, irievitabie^in fact, as sure as a decree of 
Fate? ^ ■ ': , 
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III. 

Thus, it is a very dark picture that the author 
draws, of things likely to be in free India. His opli, 
mism, which he so often protests, is that of the ostrich 
burying its head in the sands. Obviously he does not 
expect the reader to believe him. The hook is written 
for the British elector, and the author’s obvious pur¬ 
pose is to tell him that a free India is an impossible 
conception; and that to be a party to make India free 
would mean bringing about disruption of British Em¬ 
pire, the loss of British power and prestige and, in 
addition, the ruin of India itself, of all the work which, 
in the last over one hundred years, Britain had done for 
the neglected and oppressed peasantry of India. With 
ail its tone of sweet reasonableness and studied im¬ 
partiality, therefore, the book is no more than a strong 
plea for the continuance af the status quo, and for the 
non-grant of any further reforms towards the realiza¬ 
tion of Dominion status in, or responsible government 
to, our country. 

Now, as Indians, we welcome this book, for as 
often as not our worst enemies are our best friends. 
Tukaram (the Marathi saint and poet) says : “we should 
have a censurer as a neighbour.” for by pointing out 
our defects in season and out of season, he will enable 
us to improve ourselves. The author has, in his book, 
adopted a less truculent tone than he lid in his previous 
book, and nowhere gives offence by his language or even 
by insinuation. All this is for the better, for then he 
knows he will be listened to the more carefully. We, 
in India, are fully aware of our numerous defects and 
weak points. The fact that we do not recite them 
frequently for the benefit of outsiders does not mean 
that we are blind to them. But in a vast country like 
India, the spread of new ideas and new culture, and 
the uprooting of old ideas and old evils, is bound to 
take time. No one, and least of all the author, who 
knows this country, can at all deny, that, much has 
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been done. The peasant is no longer the old peasant 
of the Moghul or Mahratta times. He will no longer 
submit to the old tyrannies, and the author is much 
mistaken if he thinks that the new oligarchy, if it does 
eventualise in free India, would behave as did the 
old Moghul or Marahatta Subedars, or that the peasant 
would allow them to do so. He seems to forget—if 
he has not deliberately done so—that ideas are more 
powerful than machine guns, and words, properly 
used, are now more effective than swords. 

The idea of modern democracy, in all its aspects 
and implications, may not yet have spread to all the 
villages in India, but the main idea of it has already 
taken a deep root not only among the intelligentsia 
and but also amongst the villagers. No Indian 
oligarchy of the nature adumbrated by the author can 
last long. The evils contemplated by him may occur 
but, we, in India, recognise that we shall not attain 
our goal without passing through the vortex of suffer¬ 
ing. We anticipate, and are prepared for much 
trouble because the goal is worth it. We can only 
learn -like all other human beings- by mistakes and 
failures, and we claim our indefeasible right to com¬ 
mit mistakes and court failures before achieving 
ultimate success in responsible government. What 
all writers of the class, to which the author belongs, 
will not understand is thal India is not content to 
remain as she is now, and that she wants to be as free 
as any other Dominion of the British Commonwealth, 
and this anxiety will save her from many a pitfall. 
We do not want to hang our heads, in shame forever 
in the Council of Nations. We do not want always 
to be known to western nations as Indes Briitunique 
or as Indes Anglaise, but as India, free and self-govern 
ing. We want to develop bur own form of govern¬ 
ment -adapted to our genius and social conditions. 
Perhaps, democracy as developed in the West, may 
not suit us: who knovrs? We can only try and experi¬ 
ment. We at present think that that it is about the 
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best form of government. The author obviously does 
not believe in democracy even for the West and much 
less therefore for the East. He believes in a benevolent 
autocracy, or an oligarchy, but he forgets that it is 
all very nice for you as long as you belong to the ruling 
classes. “We are all brothers provided I am the big 
brother.” We want no such philosophy, and modern 
India will have none of it. 


IV. 

All thinking and politically, minded Indians are 
truly grateful for the Pax-Brittanica and for what 
Britain has done for India—though it be at an enor¬ 
mous cost to the latter. We are grateful still more 
for the new ideas and thoughts that Britain has 
imparted to us; for these last are more valuable, more 
powerful and more lasting than all the railways, tele¬ 
phones, telegraphs, land revenue systems and machine 
guns. But, we ask our British fellow-subjects 
^including, of course, the author, who is one of 
them):—What is the price you expect us to pay for 
what you have done for us? Is it eternal submission 
to, and perpetual dependence on^ you? Your own 
teaching is against this doctrine, and you cannot expect 
us to say : “Thank you for what you have done, and 
please carry on as before.” If we did so, your teach¬ 
ing would have proved barren and fruitless. And 
even if you had not so taught us, the developement of 
Science, and improvement in modes of communica¬ 
tion, would not have kept the new ideas from per¬ 
meating us. All the dangers you point out in the 
way of a free India may be true, though we believe 
they are grossly exaggerated. But what is the alter¬ 
native? Is it to remain for ever as we are—in 
permanent bondage and in perpetual servitude? No, 
at no cost. We are determined to learn by our mis¬ 
takes, by our failures, and by our sufferings. It will 
not be the peasant alone that will suffer, nor will it 
be only the landlord, the capitalist, or the lawyer. 
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All will suffer, but then ultimately they will come out 
of the struggle for freedom purer and stronger, as 
.gold passed in the crucible through the fire. 

None in India is so foolish as to believe that the 
British will retire either to-morrow or the next year, 
and that a free India will be left in her present condi- 
tion to contend with the numerous problems referred 
to by “A1 Carthill” in his book. But what we object 
to is the contention urged by the author that things 
are hopeless for a free India, and that she must, there¬ 
fore, continue as she is at present for ever and for 
ever. We are told that India is unfit to defend herself ; 
true, so she is at present. But when we ask you to fit 
ourselves for that duty, are we not deliberately pre¬ 
vented? No Indians are allowed even to-day to enter 
the Artillery or the Air Force and, till recently, none 
was taken as an officer in the Infantry and the Cavalry. 
We are told we have no martial traditions, no power 
of leadership, no organising ability, and Heaven knows 
what besides. But are we never to develop these 
qualities, or is it that we are endowed with a double 
dose of original sin requiring us to remain till the 
crack of doom but the slaves of an alien bureaucracy? 

True, we have our racial, communal and caste 
differences, but none of them is insuperable or insur¬ 
mountable for all time to come. If that were so. then 
certainly it would be far better to scrap even the 
Montford Reforms, and revert to the old system, in 
which the “paternal” District Officer, ruled his district, 
treating the people like so many naughty children to 
be given cane and jam alternately. But the assump¬ 
tion that these District Officers and their superiors 
were ideal men—gods on earth as it were—is entirely 
wrong. They were but human beings—some venal, 
some crack-headed, some well-intentioned, some good, 
some bad, and some indifferent, and many of them— 
if not all—of the earth earthy. Their assumption of 
superiority was insufferable, and the old system is as 
well abolished. The author recognises this but beyond 
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pointing out the dangers incidental to a free India, 
he has nothing to say on the evils of the old system 
which the present Reforms have but very partially 

superseded. 


V, 

And this is the great defect of “A1 CarthilTs” 
book. The opening gives hopes that the author would 
make some constructive suggestions, but, throughout 
the book, one vainly searches for a single one. It is 
one long wail of sorrow* and regret, sorrow* for what 
has already been done in the way of reforms, and 
regret for what is yet to come. One hoped that the 
author would give an alternative to the reforms and 
indicate the lines on which progress for the future 
may be made with safety, in the interests of an 
inevitable free India. But there is no trace—not the 
faintest—of such a suggestion. The a'uthor obviously 
believes that there is no alternative between what 
existed before the reforms and chaos for the future—a 
free India torn by internal dissentions and overrun 
by foreign invaders, and a peasantry tyrannised by a 
close oligarchy of lawyers, landlords and capitalists; 
the Empire disrupted and Britain reduced once again 
to its little island kingdom. This is the gloriously 
“optimistic” picture which the author presents to the 
reader. 

”A1 Carthill’s” present book is thus exceedingly 
disappointing after The Lost Dominion, w^hich had a 
certain rude vigour about it and, how^ever much one 
may have disagreed with the views and condemned 
the misrepresentations in it, one could not hut admire 
the plain-speaking. In the present book, the author 
does not appear to be sure of his views; they are ex¬ 
pressed half-heartedly and haltingly, and he appears to 
be afraid of accepting the logical conclusions of his 
own arguments. One is, therefore, time and again, 
struck by a hollow^ note of hypocrisy. Now, for 
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reasons which we have set forth above at length, we 
are not prepared to accept the conclusions of the 
author, for his premises are clearly wrong. We 
Indians are no more but no less blessed or cursed with 
the attributes common to all mankind. We have our 
defects (as who has not7) and we have our good points. 
We are many of us selfish, communal, foolishly 
religious, superstitious and so on, but what nation has 
not these defects among its people? 

If we are to wait until all the hundreds of millions 
of Indians are permeated with high ideas, we shall have 
to wait till the last chapter of history. We may not 
be (juite fit for a “free India” to-day, nor is there any 
chance of such a consummation coming to pass either 
all at once, or in the near future. But w^e equally 
refuse to believe that we shall never be fit to run a 
free India, which is our destined goal. For the 
dangers in the way of free India, which the author 
so vividly points out, we are truly thankful to him, but 
they will neither frighten us nor deter us from pur¬ 
suing our clearly chalked-out goal; we shall fight and 
overcome the obstacles in our wayi and ultimately 
succeed in evolving stable government on democratic 
lines. It is for Britain and the British electorate to 
decide whether that goal shall be attained by strife 
and struggle, leaving bitter memories behind, or whether 
it shall be reached by peaceful means leaving behind 
sweet memories and strengthening the common bonds 
of humanity. In the course of his reply to Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby’s manifesto in favour of universal peace, the 
Prime Minister Mr. Baldwin, WTiles:—“A war of 
aggression is an abomination and horror; a war of 
defence is very different. Is it not our inalienable right 
to govern ourselves, to develop our liberty and our 
institutions in accordance with our own national ideals, 
not subject to foreign domination?” That is the 
question which the Indian asks, and it has only to be 
.put to be answered. Only Mr. Baldw in, and his people, 
must be prepared to concede the same “inalienable 
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right” to India that they justly claim Tor 
their own. If self-government is a country’s inalien¬ 
able right, may we enquire why British statesmanship 
resisted the assertion of this right by Ireland as long 
as it could, why it only grudgingly conceded it to 
Egypt, and why in the case of India it is still all but 
completely withheld? 




SIR MICHAEL O’DWYER AS HIS OWN PAINTER- 


‘7 intend no modification of my oft-expressed 
mish that all men everywhere should be free.’’ 
Abraham Lincoln to Horace Greely, in a letter dated 
August 22nd, 1862. 

No Anglo-Indian official has in recent years been 
so much in the lime-light and the subject of such bitter 
controversy, in India and Britain alike, as Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, the Irishman, who retired, in 1919, as Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of the Panjab. For this there have 
been many contributory causes, but the main one has 
been Sir Michael himself. That apart, the part he 
jilayed in the suppression of the Punjab disturbances 
of April, 1919, and the consequent Martial Law regime, 
bad left l)itter memories in India against him and his 
administration. The Hunter Committee’s Report on 
I lie Punjab disturbances and their suppression by Sir 
Michael, and the Secretary of State’s orders thereon, 
were gall and wormwood to him. but it was hoped that 
these sad episodes would close a sorrowful and an 
unfortunate chapter in the British administration of 
India. A section of the educated Indians kept the 
sore open as long as they could, but time and the 
policy of the Government, in making some political 
concessions by the introduction of the Reforms of 1919, 
were slowdy but surely healing, it, when Sir Micheal 
O’Dwyer ripped it open by issuing a record and review 
of his life written by himself. 

II 

The autobiography of Sir Michael’s—which is the 
text of this survey—is a self-laudatory and self-com- 

*lndia .ts I Knew it : 1885-1925. By Sir Michael 

O’lhvyer {Constable & Co.. Ijondon) 1925. 
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placent sketch of the story of his service in India, for 
the period of thirty-four years, and also a record of 
his observations on Indian affairs in the period since 
his retirement. It is besides a confesson of his poli¬ 
tical faith, a defence of his administrative policy, an 
elaborate apologia for his government or mis-govern- 
ment of the Punjab, and also a guide to the British 
Government as to the policy to be followed in future, 
if India—alas: poor India —is not to be a “Lost 
Dominion” of the British Empire! Such are the aims 
and objects of this pretentious publicaton. One might 
regret that by publishing this book Sir Michael revives 
controversies which might well have been allowed to 
/lie out, but in many ways and for many reasons it is 
none the less welcome. For one thing, there are very 
few dull pages in it. Egoism and egotism can not 
I ' perhaps altogether avoided in an autobiography 
and may be, to a reasonable extent, condoned, but they 
persist too often in the book under survey and are 
sometimes pushed to the limit of being objectionable. 
The author is not, by the grace of the gods, a parti¬ 
cularly modest individual and he never hesitates to 
impress upon the reader the great, the very great, good 
b(' did to India. 

The story of his early years of service in the 
Punjab, and later in Hyderabad and Central India, is, 
indeed, interesting reading and would fill with envy 
the present-day competition-wallahs who would sigh 
for the good old days depicted in these pages when 
there were no “pestilential agitators” to disturb the 
official’s peace of mind. The series of Punjab events 
and incidents during the Great War and those leading 
to the “Punjab Rebellion” (9) of 1919, are clearly 
stated from Sir Michael’s point of view. The Martial 
Law Regime is fully described to show that Sir Michael 
had no responsibility for the objectionable features 
thereof. The O'Dwyer vs, Nair case is set out at 
length, and the full and final justification of Sir 
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MichaeFs acts and orders. In an interesting final 
chapter entitled “Is India a Lost Dominion” the 
author lays down his views as to the correct future 
policy which should be followed in order that India 
may not be lost to the British Empire. 

It goes without saying that good Sir Michael is a 
strong believer in a imrely paternal form of govern¬ 
ment for Indians. For them what is wanted (accord¬ 
ing to him) is a benevolent despotism: a one-man rule, 
the one man (we should add in fairness to him) being 
l)remised to be good and strong. Indians do not, he 
says, understand any other form of rule. All they 
want is to till their soil, to reap their crops, to have 
their disputes decided impartially, to worship without 
interference and to live in security from thieves and 
robbers—an ideal and almost idylic form of existence, 
indeed! Sir Michael objects to and protests against 
the disturbing of the dull and pathetic contentment of 
the Indian masses—though it may lead to their stag- 
nation- as thal only makes administration difTicult, 
and encourages demands for power and the transfer 
of authority from those in whose hands it has been so 
far concenlrated, and who (according to the author) 
have wielded it so well and so beneficently all this time. 
But Sir Michael is, we are afraid, but a die-hard in 
disguise; he is in his mental outlook not onl> far 
behind the times but is a regular representative of 
the trilobites and troglodytes of a palaeozoic Angb)- 
Indian bureaucracy. The same arguments were used 
in Britain even in the 19th century by the ruling classes 
that governed the country till then. Benevolent des 
potism is perhaps a good form of administration, 
provided you can ensure the continuance of the bene¬ 
volence of the des])ot, and further that the despots’ 
idea of benevolence and goodness agree with your own. 
But these are almost impossible conditions, as is testi¬ 
fied to by the history of mankind—not excluding that 
of Sir Michael’s own country, by far the greater portion 
of which is now the Irish Free State. 
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The fact of the matter is—and it is obvious that 
it can not be ignored—that human nature being what 
it is, you can never ensure a succession of benevolent 
autocrats, and peoples’ ideas of goodness vary accord¬ 
ing to changing times and circumstances. All history 
teaches us this. All despots have thought themselves 
benevolent, and have not failed to tell their own and 
future generations so. Still, why did continental 
Europe prefer democracies and republics to Napoleons 
and Czars and Kaisers; and why did Britain behead 
Charles I and hunt out the Stuarts? Sir Michael 
expects Indians to remain, for alt time to come, the 
proverbial hewers of wood and drawers of water, to 
be content to eat, drink and carry on mere animal 
existence, and to continue to be governed by a race of 
autocrats and bureaucrats, who can do no wrong. 'He 
deprecates every thing that would arouse the cons¬ 
ciousness of India to her i>oliticaI condition—that of 
subjection to the will of a foreign bureaucracy and 
infuse divine discontent in the man behind the plough. 
If the political consciousness of the Indian is aroused 
and he ventures to raise his head, even in mild inter¬ 
rogation, as to what is to be his destiny, the good Sir 
Michael would come down upon him with all the force 
of the British arms and crush him who arouses such 
consciousness and him also whose consciousness has 
been so aroused. Thus will India continue a British 
dependency with fields watered by canals constructed 
and managed by the British, with a flourishing trade 
controlled and exploited by the British, with impartial 
courts and tribunals but presided over by the British, 
with secure frontiers well guarded by British soldiers, 
and Indian sepoys (of course) under British officers, 
with civil administration controlled by British officers 
and British Governors, with education organized and 
run by British educationalists, agriculture by British 
agriculturists, medical relief by British doctors, and so 
on and so forth, all done by the British for the Indian 
till the crack of doom. In this idyllic picture before his 
mind’s eye, the ex-satraj) of the Punjab sees the naked 
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and shivering Indian filling the perspective for one 
and one purpose only—namely to pay through the nose 
the heavy imposts and taxes, and supply the where¬ 
withal with which the costly administration is run, 
and then to thank the gods for their mercy in bringing 
the British to this country and thus making British 
connection with this country truly “providential”. 

Ill 

Why should, asks Sir Michael, Indians complain? 
Only the perverse, the cantankerous and the self-seek¬ 
ing do so, and these should be suppressed ere 
they raise their heads. But Sir Michael 
forgets human nature, or rather seems to know 
nothing about it—in spite of the sixty winters which 
have covered his head with snow . Why do men prefer 
lo he free, starving on inadequate wages, when they 
can live more comfortably as well-fed slaves? Why 
does the newly-married wife prefer an independent 
house-hold with all its worries and responsibilities, to 
living with her mother-in-law? Why did the Irish— 
Sir Michael’s dearly-beloved-fellow-countrymen-rebel. 
light, and purchase at the cost of the lives of thousands 
Iheir independence as citizens of the Irish Free State, 
instead of enjoying the benefits and advantages of the 
good and benificent rule of Britain? Poor Sir Michael 
evidently does not yet know that freedom is its own 
reward, and that the dry crust obtained by freedom 
is ever so much better than the sweets of slavery. 
Verily man does not live by bread alone, for what will 
it profit him if he gain all the world but lose his owm 
soul? This conception seems to be wholly foreign to 
Sir Michaefs mind. 

But the Punjub ex-satrap has own idea of the 
Indian, who is (according to him) so different from the 
Western. The Indian is presumably born wdth a 
double dose of original sin. What is good for the 
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European is bad for him—because he prefers to be a 
slave and does not really want freedom. If any one 
says he does, then he is either ignorant, perverse or 
self-seeking. Crush him and things will go on smooth 
ly, and the British may continue to govern India (of 
course, for the good of Indians) for all time to come. 
That is Sir Michael’s gospel, and that his i)()litical 
faith as one finds it exhibited in his book. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it should be found to be 
rather hard and exasperating reading not only for an 
Indian but for any liberal-minded and large-hearted 
man. All Sir Michael’s actions as an administrator 
ure—according to his gospel—logically justitiable, 
if you once admit his premises to be correct, and 
thus his book, no doubt, appears to himself as a 
glorious justification of his life’s work and a crushing 
reply to his detractors. But the trouble is that Sir 
Michael is, in this respect, like a woman- he argues 
correctly from wrong premises. His perspective of 
India and the Indians is wholly distorted. Starting 
evidently with his hopelessly wrong impressions of 
India gathered in the earlier years of his service, Sir 
Michael has never bothered himself to modify or 
correct them. To him the awakening of Asia has no 
significance, and the Renaissance in India has been 
completely lost upon him. If he could but helj) it, 
it would never have been allowed to come about, 
and he would either have killed it in its embryo¬ 
nic condition, or crushed it with his mailed fist 
ere it grew up. He talks bitterly of all liberal-minded 
statesmen and his bitterest invectives are naturally 
reserved for the late Mr. Montagu—this because he 
was not so much the friend as the lover of India. But 
Sir Michael does not realize that his own vision is at 
fault—either because of his politcal astigmatism or the 
use of monochromatic lenses. That bis view is not 
•shared by all Britons in this country is perfectly clear 
from a perusal of the reviews of his book in the Times 
of India and the Pioneer, which coming as they do from 
two of the leading Anglo-Indian dailies, are obviously 
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entitled to greater weight than the fulminations of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. 


IV 

Where the author does bring himself to approve 
of some liberal measures, his approval is given grudg¬ 
ingly and half-heartedly. He has the greatest con¬ 
tempt for the Indian intelligentsia, for the educated, 
the thinking and the politically-minded classes and the 
urban population, as also for the pleader, the doctor, 
and the man behind the desk, as against the man be¬ 
hind the plough, who alone is his favourite. Like 
another of his great or greater predecessor (Lord 
(hirzon) his sympathies are with the “silent millions”, 
“the dumb masses”,--this, of course, for the very ob¬ 
vious reason that the> are not yet educated enough to 
see through Sir Michael’s game, llie intelligentsia, he 
says, have no sympathy with the cultivator: they are 
out for their own ends; they want power and riches, and 
they will grind down the cultivator and ruin him. It 
is the British bureaucracy alone which can prevent this. 
It is they who stand betwt'cn the dumb Indian masses 
and their would-be Indian oppressors, and they will 
continue to bear the white man’s burden and their 
cross, however painful and hard it may be to do so. 
For these reasons they will not allow themselves to be 
relived of their self-imposed trust till the crack of doom, 
fill the world has again resolved itself into its compo¬ 
nent elements. What a strikingly wonderful picture 
this of noble self-abnegation, of heroic self-sacrifice, 
for the more than three hundred and fifty millions of 
human beings, in a foreign land! 

Now all this may be veiy^ clever and very specious, 
but if the Indian intelligentsia is only one per cent, in 
proportion, what are the British bureaucracy to the 
total population of India? What authority have they 
got from the Indian masses to govern India for ever 
on lines which they themselves think right and pro- 
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per*^ Sir Michael has not the courage to put forward 
a precise reply to these questions which are most per¬ 
tinent. Is there after alt such a clear-cut line of sepa¬ 
ration in India between the urban and the rural, bet¬ 
ween the capitalist and the labourer as there is admit¬ 
tedly in Europe? Why should Sir Michael presume 
that the Indian intelligentsia will not, if given the 
[)ower, either rule now or learn to rule, in course 
of time, the proletariat, as beneficently as the 
British are believed to do at present? One may 
admit all the benefits which have accured to India 
from British rule, the par Britaiinica, the highly orga¬ 
nized though soulless machinery ot administration, 
the tremendous development of the resources of the 
country (mostly for the behoof of the British them¬ 
selves) the progress in education and industrialism 
the latter long weighted with the excise duty on cotton 
in the name of P'ree Trade, but really in the interest 
of Manchester - but surely, surely perpetual subjection 
to a foreign bureaucracy, howsoever well-intentioned, 
is much too high a price to pay for all these boons and 
blessings. Our gratitude need not make us willing to 
be eternal and perpetual slaves. This is the view not 
only of the educated Indians, but of all the subject 
races and peoples at all times and in all parts of the 
world. 

To Sir Michael O’Dwyer and men of his type such 
a view seems absurd, unreal, perverse and even vicious. 
They would condemn it as only that of the self-seeking 
intelligentsia. But they cannot and do not understand 
the feelings of suppressed nationalities, as they are 
too narrow-minded and unimaginative. It is this want 
of imagination on the part of India’s British adminis¬ 
trators that more than anything is responsible for 
perpetual trouble in this country. That the view 
taken by Sir Michael of the Indian intelligentsia is 
wholly wrong and ill-founded would be borne out by 
a perusal of the passage quoted below from the review 
of his book in the Pioneer, referred to above. Discus- 
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sing Sir Michael’s view, the Pioneer writes:—“After 
all, the intelligentsia are the product of British rule, 
and it is impossible to believe that progress in India 
can ignore them and their aspirations. Nor is it un¬ 
natural that the Home politician should listen to men 
who apparently speak in a language which he can 
understand. It is obvious that they must have a hear¬ 
ing in view of the form in which the transitional 
Constitution has been moulded. It seems unfortunate 
that the brilliant ex-Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab 
should not ai)preciate the importance of the view of 
the intellectual; possibly that was the source of most 
of his subsequent troubles. Unless any thing unfore¬ 
seen happens the intellectual must play a great part in 
interpreting India to England. The right course is not 
to belittle his cai)acity, but to insist on seeing that the 
form of government adopted suits the genius of the 
India which he represents.” What has Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer to say to this in reply? 

V 

Now i)artly due to the steady political agitation of 
recent years, and partly as a result of the Punjab affairs 
of 1919, the awakening in even the rural areas of 
India has been conspicuous. The British Government 
cannot now, with safety, go back on the Reforms and 
the only wise policy is to go ahead. To accept Sir 
Michael’s advice would, therefore, be disastrous and 
India would, indeed, be then a Lost Dominion. But 
though the author seriously addresses himself to this 
question, his solution is valueless by reason of his 
warped judgment. The last chapter of Sir Michael’s 
book, however, contains a useful lesson wmch we 
would advise every Indian to lay to heart. wSir Michael 
asks in it, “Is India a Lost Dominion” and like Demos- 
thenese exclaims “The Gods alone preserve our Empire; 
for we on our part are doing all we can to destroy it.” 
He is not pessimistic notwithstanding, and proceeds to 
expose the weaknesses of Indians and (provided the 
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])olicy he advocates is followed) assures his readers 
that India will not be lost to the British Empire. Now 
no one can expose one’s weaknesses so well as an 
avowed enemy, and Sir Michael proceeds to set forth 
with thoroughness the defects in Indian character, 
which militate against the country’s freedom. 

The military communities, says Sir Michael, are 
limited and scattered. The Punjab Mohomedan, the 
Sikh, the Jat, the Rajput and the Mahratta, and the 
frontier Pathan are the only military classes. They are 
educationally backward; they do not want even the 
nearest approach to Swaraj; they are scattered over 
wide tracts of country; Jealousies and animosities 
^xist amongst them and they can never unite. Then 
there is the tyranny of caste, the Brahmin against 
the non-Brahmin, the high against the low, the ortho¬ 
dox against the untouchable. Then there are the 
keen, old religious animosities between the Hindus and 
the Mohomedans, as also now new" political rivalries. 
There are also the inter-provincial jealousies, bitter 
political dissensions, selfishness, narrow-mindedness, in¬ 
tolerance, and racial bitterness. When we quarrel, we 
trust, (says Sir Michael) our own men less than out¬ 
siders, and he refers wdth satisfaction and significance 
to the demands for a British oificer to try inter-com¬ 
munal cases and, though he does not say it in so many 
words that the British Government should utilise these 
rivalries, animosities and jealousies so as to prevent 
India’s political unity and thus continue ts admnistra- 
tion on the principle of “divide and rule,” yet that is 
what appears to be his meaning. How" many of our 
public men who agitate for Indian freedom and Home- 
Rule honestly recognise these defects and try to over¬ 
come them? The line of least resistance viz. by 
assailing the Government, is invariably adopted by us. 
We want the abolition of caste spirit, the removal of 
*'untohchability”, the spread of primary and secondary 
education: the development of military traditions in 
the so far non-military communities who have been 
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kept out by the policy of the Government, and also 
tolerance, good-will, broad-mindedness, liberalism in 
thought, honesty and self-lessness. 

Sir Michael quotes with relish the late Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s dictum that ‘'fanaticism, bigotry, 
poverty in high places, the pride of ancestry, preten¬ 
sions of caste, love of change, lust of adventure, that 
Bacchic fury which blazes out so unaccountably in 
the East, slumber lightly beneath the sprinkling of- 
western soil” in India. There is much truth in this, 
and it is our duty to remedy the defects pointed out.. 
It is easy to argue on a priori grounds for immediate. 
Swaraj, but how many of us think of the requisite 
^lualifications for its attainment? How few appreciate 
the real diniciillies; how few see the obstacles and how 
many choose the easy and poj)ular way of high and 
empty elo(|iience? If Sir Michael’s book will only 
have taught us to learn and appreciate our weaknesses 
and defects, and rouse us to a keen effort to get rid of 
them, if it will have taught us to look to steady ])rogress 
towards the substantial achievement of Dominion 
Status for India within the British Commonwealth, if 
it will have taught us the dangers of irresi)onsible, 
violent agitation and its immediate as well as latent 
results, then, it shall have done much good to us— 
whatever be the author’s object in writing his book - 
and among the benefactors of India, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, like Lord Curzon, will not have been the 
least for helping her sons on their onward progress: 
towards freedom, both by his acts in the Punjab and 
by his present book, of which it can justly be said that 
it may unintentionally serve a useful purpose in 
rousing Indians from their slumber of ages and 
re-affirm also the truth embodied in the lines of the 
poet. 

Even from the meanest of the mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. 
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VI. 

Having now justly ap}3raised—acct)rding to iny 
lights—Sir Michael’s book and brought out into relief 
its merits as an exi)ositions of the views of crusted old 
Tory Anglo-lndianisin, as also tlie lessons which the 
Indian intelligentsia may derive from its perusal, I may 
advert in conclusion to some of its serious defects 
and limitations. I have stated in the oj)ening para¬ 
graphs my view of Sir Michael’s egotism and egoism 
being carried to objectionable lengths, and I may use¬ 
fully expatiate on this aspect of his mentality, for the 
behoof of the Indian readers of his book. Throughout 
he talks in it of .“our hhnpire’’, “our rule”, “our army’’ 
and so forth ad nauseam and thus indulges in language 
befitting but the King-Emperor. But all this stinking 
indulgence in most improper, grandiloquent jiraseology 
is nothing compared to his arrogance and insolence in 
referring {at least at one jilace) to the people of the 
North-West Frontier Province, which, indeed, it would 
be hard to heat. In the course of a report of an im¬ 
pertinent conversation which he claims to have had 
with Lord Morley, the then Secretary of State, this 
\ery superior personage said to him, as he himself 
faithfully chronicles in his book:—“Our subjects jiaid 
revenue to us as the price of jirotection, and they 
complained that we did not protect them, or allow 
them to protect themselves; for we had taken away 
their arms.” “Our subjects” forsooth! And 
yet this Irishman claims to be a loyal subject of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor! It is this Royal “we” 
note which predominates throughout the book. As its 
reviewer in the Calcutta Anglo-Indian daily, the States- 
^nan, has it:—“Sir Michael thinks too much of ‘our 
mission’ in terms of Government”. Even a lineal des- 
t^endant of Lord Clive’s, if writing of the India of to¬ 
day, would have been probably more modest than this 
*swashbuckling Irishman, who in referring to the King’s 
subjects affects language permissible alone to' the 
S9\ereign of the Britislr Commonwealth. Devoid 
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even of his national trait—a gift of humour—h( 
writes:—“I had as my Legal Remembrancer (Attorney 
General) in succession two members of the Civil Ser 
vices*’. If the King’s Government have an Attorney 
General, why not Sir Michael O’Dwyer! What wondei 
if a man of his temperament still persists in using foi 
the Indians the invidious and objectionable wore 
“native”, where correct modern usage would requin 
the word “Indian”. 

But the brain of this ex-satrap is so heated an( 
intoxicated by the fumes of the first person singula 
pronoun, and its inevitable concomitants, that he i: 
actually landed into a grammatical error (p. 106) a 
when he writes: --“The new province (North-West 
Frontier) was started with Deane as Chief Commis 
sioner and Bunhury and I as Judicial and Revenu 

Commissioners respectively”! Yes, “with...I 

as Revenue Commissioner, indeed! After this on 
need not be surprised to learn that the “I” was ad 
dressed even by the late Nizam of Hyderabad—in th 
course of conversation—most deferentially as “Sahib 
(p. 187). If it be urged that being ungrammatical i 
the privilege of an Irishman writing in English, th 
difficulty is to determine the nationality of Sir Michae 
who is evidently a follower of the school of th 
Hindustani poet who sang- - 'Hindu bana kabhi w 
Mussalman kabhi kabhV^ (I am sometimes a Hind 
and at other times a Muslim). So is Sir Michael a 
Irishman and a Britisher by turns, as it suits his pui 
poses, for the time being. The first chapter emphai 
ises his Irish origin and nationality and even his vie’ 
that “the Irish and English temperaments differ s 
radically” (p. 3), and yet we are told (p. 107) that ‘ 
claim to be one of the three surviving British”—wh 
emerged alive from the depths of the study of Dei 
Ismail Khan land tenures! One must revise all one 
notions of geography and ethnography after S 
Michael’s “claim” to be British, for are we not told o 
the first page that so far back as in the reign of Hem 
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VIII, “the O’Dwyers are mentioned as one of the 
twelve clans constituting the King's Irish enemies in 
Munster and holding North Tipperary”? 

VH. 

But to turn from the question of his nationality 
to Sir Michael’s qualifications as a scholar of Indian 
languages. He evidently claims to know not only 
Hindustani and Punjabee but also Pushto and Persian. 
But his one poetical quotation from the Persian classic, 
Saadi, (re-produced twice) is we suspect not quite 
free from inaccuracy. As for his knowledge of the 
Indian languages, it does not seem to us to be much 
above the average, judging from the glaring mistakes 
in the spellings of Indian names and words. But just 
as he ‘"claims” to have about the most illegible hand¬ 
writing—for which reason he thinks he was not kept 
long in the Secretariat—he may also “claim” to be a 
careless or indifferent proof-reader. Hence perhaps 
the misspellings. But he does Hot seem to know, evert 
after having been the chief administrator of the 
Punjab for about six years, that “Gurmukhi” is the 
name of the character in w’^hlch the Sikhs and the 
Hindus, living in the province of the Punjab, write 
the Punjabee language—their mother-tongue. He 
calls it in his illimitable wisdom “the Skih 
dialect”. Prodigious! Not content with this he goes 
on to perpetrate other blunders. *He confers titles and 
knighthoods on Indians of whom he writes. But 
surely one who is entitled - in his own estimation, at 
least—to refer to the King’s subjects as “our subjects”, 
need have no qualms of fear in knighting those Whci 
have not had the privilege of having been so honoured 
by His Majesty! 

The Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri comes next into Sir 
Michael’s record fbr reference at three places. At two 
of these he is mentioned as the Rt. Hon. “Mr.” SaslH, 
which (we are informed on the highest authority) is 
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a wrong and improper ^^’ay of addressing or referring 
to a Privy Councillor, when his name is preceded by 
the honorific “Right Honourable”. At the third place 
(j). 402j, however, though j)oor Mr. Sastri is not mis¬ 
tered after the “Rt. Hon.”, his name figures as “S. S. 
Sastri”—who is “S. S.”ed hut to be complimented as 
“a ‘moderate’ leader, from whom better things might 
have been expected”! Of course, “better” 'd la 
O’Dwyer' Now ^^e must protest, in all solemnity, 
against this Irish effort of Sir Michael’s to convert Mr. 
Sastri’s name, which is “Srinivasa” into the well- 
known abbreviation for a steamship 1 After this levity 
in dealing with the name of one of His Majesty’s Privy 
C.ouncillors, one need not be surprised at Sir Michael’s 
reference to Mr. T.aJiiat Rai as “the notorious Lajpat 
Rai” (p. »U0] or to one of the Indian Members of the 
Hunter Cominitlee,- probably the ex-Minister Pandit 
Jagal Narain as “this man” (]). 319) for had not the 
latter “in a public sjieecli made an outrageous attack 
on me” yes, “on me”, or rather “on I”, the great Sir 
Michael O’Dwyei'. What an atrocious act of impu¬ 
dence and lose Majeate on his jiart to have made an 
“uutrageous attack” on the administration of the great 
satra]) who (when he heard of'the Indian gentleman’s 
appointment as a member of the Committee for the 
investigation of llu' causes and incidcnits of the Punjab 
disturbances which hai^pened during the O’Dwyer 
regime) naturally, protested against it. “I protested 
but wilhoul success” p. 319). () teiupora'. O Mores] 

It is from the very dav that Sir Michael “protested 
but without success'^ that India was set on the declivity 
leading to its being a “Lost Dominion” of the British 
Commonwealth! But enough of Sir Michael and his 
chagrin and disappointments, his offensive and bitter 
attacks against the leaders of the Indian intelligentsia 
and, in fact, all others, even Europeans, who have the 
misfortune of differing from him. Even one like Sir 
Michael need not be, however, a bad preacher of occa- 
siohal flashes of truth, and we are glad to find him 
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writing as follows : “Indian problems are, at the besft 
of times, difficult to comprehend, even by those who 
have spent years in that sub-continent*’. This appears 
almost towards the end of the book (p. 436). If only 
the wisdom embodied in this dictum had dawned upon 
the author when he began to write his book, he might 
have spared himself perpetrating it. But then there is 
I he old saying—embodying much truth—that it is the 
wise alone who have the sense of prevision. As Sir 
Michael is wholly lacking in this sense of prevision, 
it is not at all surprising to learn that by issuing this 
book he has made many more enemies in India—many 
]nore even than he did even by his martial law regime 
in the Punjab during his tenure of office as its 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

In conclusion it is a matter of satisfaction that 
Sir Michael’s book has been condemned by two of 
Ihe leading Anglo-Indian dailies. “After reading this 
book it is easy to see how Sir Michael made so many 
enemies in India. Many who believe that he “saved”^ 
the Punjab, believe that at the same time he did a 
great deal of harm, and by the over-bearing, we might 
ahiK^st say the bullying, attitude he adopted towards 
Indians, became responsible for a great deal of the 
subsequent ill-feeling”. This is a short extract from 
a long leading article in the Bombay Anglo-Indian 
daily, the Times of India, and represents the consi¬ 
dered opinion of the saner section of the British in 
India. But to quote another Anglo-Indian organ : — 
“Sir Michael appears to overlook one just cause of re¬ 
sentment over the administration of martial law. He 
does not show that he realised (what the Hunter Com¬ 
mittee, with admirable perspicacitv, detected) that the 
fundamental blunder in the administration of martial 
law was the failure to apply it equally to Europeans 
and Indians. Nothing more certainly exasperated, 
and rightly exasperated Indians, who were in no way 
connected wdth the disturbances, than the application 
to them of regulations form which Europeans were 
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exeiB^t.” This is a brief extract from a lengthy and 
highly condemnatory review of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
book in the Allahabad daily, the Pioneer, which is the 
accredited organ of the British community in this 
country. These two excerpts quoted from the twt» 
leading organs of Anglo-Indian public opinion can 
leave no manner of doubt that Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
would have done well not to have written the autobio¬ 
graphy of his first person singular “I”. But he has 
gone and done it the more is the pity. 
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Queer India can only be regarded as a lineal des¬ 
cendant—though perhaps a natural son—of the 
notorious Mother India of Miss Mayo. As befitting its 
descent, the book is entitled Queer India, by its author, 
Mr. H. G. Franks . In his preface headed “By Way ot 
Explanation,” we are informed by the very veracious 
author that his book presents ‘‘a non-political contem- 
poreneous picture of the India of 1932, a faithful ac¬ 
count of every-day India as depicted in her own daily 
newspapers during the past twelve months’'. He 
further tells us that the reason for his choosing the 
very queer, title for his book is that ii portrays “an 
India in which mediaeval superstition is mingled with 
primitive savagery, as it is with up-to-date ideas”. 
The book is offered for sale in a cover with the usual 
publisher’s puff on it, in which it is emphasised that 
“this book represents facts, shows that murder and 
suicide are looked upon with unconcern, that crime 
(individual and organized) thrives on the superstition 
that is so rampant, that child-marriages ane the 
source of killings, kidnappings and e\ils innumerable, 
that religious superstition with its caste scandals, its 
rapacious priesthood, is responsible for the ignorance 
and poverty of India’s masses.” 

This statement is undoubtedly printed on the 
cover with the approval of the author, since he himself 
asserts and reiterates these very allegations through¬ 
out his book. At the same time the publisher, who 
has evidently felt some qualms of conscience, con¬ 
cludes his puff by adding that “this is not propaganda 
but a vivid palpitating picture of India as it really is.’ 
It is not necessary to permit oneself more than two 

Queer India, By H, G. Franks, (Cassell Co. Londoni 
1932. 
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short comments on these allegatons; the first, that if 
all that is said above be a correct representation of 
India as it really is today, what a sad and significant 
commentary that would amount to on the alleged suc¬ 
cess of British administration in this country; while 
the second comment that at once rises to one’s lips is 
that if the object of the book be not deliberate anti- 
Indian propaganda, where on earth was the necessity 
of emphasising in the puff that it was not 1 It is evi¬ 
dently a case of the lady protesting too much, hence 
my characterisation of the book as the lineal descen¬ 
dant of Miss Mayo’s Mother India. 

IT. 

Now, firstly, adverting to the author’s method of 
bringing together a mass of unverified and unauthen- 
licated extracts, sain to have been culled from the daily 
press of the country, it must be condemned l)y all sen¬ 
sible critics as open to very grave objection, and a 
serious abuse of the standard to he adopted in com¬ 
posing a work. If it be said that fas an Indian) I 
am either ])rejudiced, or influenced in my judg¬ 
ment *hy an unconscious bias in appreciating and ap- 
[iraising at its true value the work under survey, my 
reply is that the criticism I have offered above has 
supjiort of no less an authority than the reviewer of 
the book in the Times Liieranj Supplement —a perio¬ 
dical of the greatest weight and iinpiortance in matters 
of criticism in the literary world. Noticing the author’s 
method of compilation the Times reviewer says : ‘‘Mr. 

Franks, who is a journalist, has made a collection of 
sensational news items appearing in the Indian press 
over a period of twelve months. The result is some¬ 
what damnatory of India; but it is scarcely fair to 
build up an indictment of people in this manner. An 
Indian employing the same method might without 
4»ver-much difficulty represent to his fellow cotintry- 
uien the life of England as a delirium of suicide, 
murder, motor banditry, divorce, and smash and grab- 
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raiding.” I think I should leave it at that, so far as 
Mr. Franks’s method of putting together his book is 
concerned, without adding any further comment of my 
own, as that would be an act of supererogation. 

Coming now to the materials presented in his hook, 
1 am amazed at the outrageousness displayed by Mr. 
•Franks in permitting himself to state under the sub¬ 
heading, ‘Perjury Rampant’ (at page 167) that the 
reason for the failure “of so many murder cases in 
India is the amazing unreliability of the evidence and 
the witnesses on the one hand, evidence can so easily 
be destroyed or comouflaged, and on the other, there 
is so much false evidence concocted merely to 
implicate an innocent person out of sheer sf)ite”. 
This singulary unveracioiis statement is but a charac¬ 
teristic instance of the gross spirit of falsehood which 
is rampant throughout the book. Having had an ex- 
{)erience of over forty years’ work, at the Bar, in the 
courts of two of our major provinces, 1 can unhesita- 
iingty ahd emphatically assert that there is absolutely 
Tio justification for the wild and false generalisation in¬ 
dulged in the extract quoted above by the author. But 
here again, as I might be charged with my judgment 
being waiqied by any unconscious bias, I would jirefer 
lo rest the criticism not on my own view ahine. Curious¬ 
ly, on taking tip the last issue of the Daili] Mail T 
lighted upon the following paragraph, which I quote 
(for the behoof of the reader) without any comment 
or criticism of my own:—“The amount of perjury 
committed in the courts of this country (England) is 
appalling,” said Judge Clements, at Dover Country 
Court. “People take the oath but you never expect 
Ihem to speak the truth at all. They ought not to be 
oble to take an oath unless they mean to keep it, and 
if they take it and fail to keej) it they should be 
Iiunished.” “That would mean more trials for 
perjury.” he added, “and judges would never get, 
through their work. They would work all day and 
every day and have no vacations.” May I, in all 
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humility and submission, make a present of this ex¬ 
tract from the Daiig Mail to Mr. H. George Franks, 
author of Queer India for his next volume, to be 
designated Queer England"! Would any sensible 
person be justified in utilising an extract (like the one 
quoted above, for propounding the view^ that because 
of Judge Clements’s declaration the many millions of 
men and women in England are all perjurers? 
Nothing of the kind. And yet this is the foolish and 
fatuous method adopted by Mr. Franks to malign a 
nation of over 350 millions—constituting, in fad; 
almost a fifth of the whole human race. 

lit 

Queer India is so hopelessly uncritical, and so ill- 
conceived and ill-designed, that almost all its state¬ 
ments are highly provocative. I have so far dealt 
with its matter just to indicate the crassly warped 
mentality of its author. This point 1 shall illustrate 
by referring to tw^o other matters. A whole chapter 
(of twenty three pages; is devoted to what its author 
calls “Caste as a curse’\ There is nothing parti¬ 
cularly objectionable in that designation, as all 
educated and thinking Indians have long since come 
to believe and to declare that caste in its later 
developments has been baneful in its effects on the 
social progress of the country, and that fact is vouched 
for by the author himself. But so warped is his judg¬ 
ment that his whole chajder is a gross travesty of the 
caste system as it obtains in the India of to-day. The 
scholarly and judiciously-minded Times reviewer 
whom I quoted above, delivers himself of a just pro¬ 
nouncement on the subject which is a model of sound 
comment and criticism, and may be placed before the 
reader as a counterpoise to the hysterical writing of Mr. 
Franks. Says the Times reviewer:—“It is far too wild, 
too summary, to speak of caste in general as a eurse. 
and • in particular as an instrument of oppression 
devised and wielded by a Brahmin oligarchy. Caste rules 
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press quite as hardly on the Brahmin as on the non- 
Brahrain; each caste decides its own affairs without 
assistance or interference from without, and the vast 
majority of Indians are incapable of conceiving an 
ordered existence save in terms of caste. Caste, in 
fact, is a category of the Indian mind. It is surely a 
fairer presumption that caste continues in India 
because most Indians find it, despite its occasional and 
apparent hardships, to be a convenience rather than 
a curse”. It is unnecessary to phrsue any further a 
discussion of “caste as a curse”. Caste, like many 
other human institutions, is a mixture of good and 
evil. If, however, the evil is to be eliminated, language 
a[>on the matter is to be desired but not invective -- 
as is indulged in by Mr. Franks, and justly con¬ 
demned by the Times reviewer. 

Those who have read this review^ of Mr. Franks’s 
book so far will not be surprised to learn that its 
gifted author devotes a long chapter to “Secrets of 
the Marriage Market”, containing no less than 47 
pages. The author’s own observations are couched in 
such wildly unrestrained language that it will be 
sufficient to place before the reader but a small modi¬ 
cum of it. This is how’ he starts his tirade against the 
Indian marriage system .—“Love and marriage are not 
affiliated terms in India not even idealistically. 
Marriage is neither an outcome of love, nor does it 
guarantee to produce love. At the best, marriage is 
a compact of convenience; at the worst, it is a blunt 
business transaction”. Not content with all this (and 
much more like this) silly effusion, the author ventures 
upon the more than doubtful dictum that the Indian 
wife “seldom loves him (her husband) with that 
warm affection and holy passion w^hich makes real lo\e 
marriages in western lands”. I do not know if Mr. 
Franks is an Irishman, but w'hatever his nationality 
he possesses this one great characteristic of the 
“glorious son of Erin” that he can not ever open Ws 
mouth without putting his foot into it. His view of 
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Indian love and marriage is so hopelessly outrageous a 
caricature that even the Times reviewer ^has felt 
justified in entering a protest in noticing this part of, 
Mr. Franks’s book. Says he:—“Mr. Franks does not 
seem to realize that in certain matters people may 
genuinely and reasonably differ in opinion as to what 
is advantageous. In Indian marriage, for example, 
there is seldom or never any element of premarital 
affection: marriage is purely an affair of business 
arrangement. But it is difficult to say that the prac¬ 
tical result is worse in India than in England. There 
is a certain amount of marital unhappiness in both 
countries; b'ut ordinarily the domestic life of India 
is quietly happy, and the levity with which many 
English people now regard the marriage tie is shock¬ 
ing to Indian men and women.” 

All this, and much more too at that, Mr. Franks 
has got to learn before he can hope to write a book on 
India which will deserve to be read by sensible and 
well-informed students of current Indian affairs. Say 
what he or his j)ublishers may, Mr. Franks evidently 
is a crude anti-Indian and anti-nationalist ])ropagandisl, 
and requires being suckled longer at the (literary) 
breast of a wet nurse like Miss Mayo, before he may 
claim perfection in the art of vilifying Indians. His 
worthless book may appeal to ignorant sections in 
Britain or America, but it will be taken at its proper 
value by those who have lived in India, with their eyes 
and ears open, and who know something of the country 
and its people. Mr. Franks, if he desires to be heard 
on Indian problems, must cultivate a sober and an 
impartial frame of mind, and bring to the discussion 
of Indian questions a temperament unwarped by racial 
or political bias, and a judgment uninfluenced by 
cheap notoriety-hunting sensationalism. As it is, his 
book will fail to achieve the object it aims at, for it 
is no more a correct delineation of modern India than 
the old expression “i>erfide Albion” is true of British 
character. 




DR. CHINTAMANI ON INDIAN POLITICAL 
PROGRESS- 


Dr. Chintamani’s book has deservedly received a very 
^vide press, but I doubt if it has been justly appraised 
by many of the critics, because of their political predi- 
lictioiis. Perhaps Ihis effort at a critical api)rociation 
of it by one who is described, in the book under 
review, as “a non-party nationalist,” may convey a 
truer conception of its contents than many of those 
written by critics labouring under the disadvantage's 
of party affiliations. So the reader is not likely to 
find me either condemning outright the views of the 
author by reason of his being a leader of the Liberal 
party, or extolling them on that account. 1 trust, 
however, that I may not content myself with merely 
dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s of what he has 
written, as it would he paying a poor compliment to 
him or to his book. It covers, however, so large a 
ground, and deals with so many questions of interest, 
that I fear I shall be able to touch but the fringe of 
them, and much which should he said, will remain 
hnsaid. 


II 

Dr. Chintamani’s Indian Politics Since the Mutiny. 
which is an account of the development of public litc 
and poiitical ideas and institutions, and of prominent 
political personalities, is a publication in book-form 
of a series of lectures delivered by the author at the 
Andhra University, in 1935, at the invitation of 
the then Vice-Chancellor of the University. The 
subject dealt with by the lecturer is the political pro¬ 
gress of India during the three score and seventeen 
years between 1858-1935. The period covered is 

^Indian Politics Since the Mutiny, By C. Y. Chintu* 
muni. {The Registrar, Andhra Vniversitiu Waltai-) |1937. 
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divided into four parts; the quarter of a century before 
the establishment of the Indian National Congress, in 
1885: the first twenty years of the Congress: the non- 
r.o-operation agitation betw’cen 1905-19, and the sixteen 
years between 1919“€35. Besides these four broad 
divisions, the book is further sub-divided into chapters 
and sections, which greatly facilitate detailed study. 
The book is thus a political history of perhaps the 
most important period in the long and chequered 
history of India written by one who has, in no small 
measure, contributed for now nearly forty long years 
to the political, the economic and the educational 
advancement of the country, by means of his strenuous 
activities as a distinguished journalist, a capable pub¬ 
licist, a forceful politician, a patriotic public man, a 
‘‘strong” member of Government—he held the office 
of a Minister, which he threw' up long before the 
expiry of his term, on what he regarded a question of 
principle—and a skilful parliamentary leader of the 
Opposition. The book under survey amply displays 
the striking features of Dr. Chintamani’s capacity 
and character, as outlined above. Whatever the minor 
limitations of his book—to some of which I may 
briefly refer later—there can be no mistaking the 
author’s courage of conviction, his tenacity to what 
he believes to be correct and sound, his pugnacity in 
expressing fearlessly what he holds conscientiously 
to be right, his staunch adherence to the principles 
which he regards conducive to the w^ell-being of the 
country and the welfare of her people, and, above all, 
his downright straight-forwardness in all that he says, 
which stamp his speeches and writings with the hall¬ 
mark of sincerity and tiHith according to his lights. 
The cumulative eflfect of these emdable qualities has 
been that he has been able to carve out for himself a 
distinct place in the Indian political world, and 
attain a position of great influence in the public life 
of the country, which have long since entiUed hkn to 
be heard with attention and respect, even though one 
may not alw'ays agree with him. 
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The book under notice is thus, in every respect, a 
reflex of its author’s character, and betrays prominent¬ 
ly his mentality, and also—shall I use the forbidden 
word?—ideology. Aptly dedicated to the memory of 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Dr. Chintamani’s work is not 
so much—-what it has been wrongly described to be 
by some carping critics—a“Liberar’ survey of Indian 
])olitics as a ‘‘personal” survey: namely, a reflection 
of the lecturer’s own personality. His prodigiously 
retentive and marvellously accurate memory—which 
has enabled him to produce a work of faultless accuracy 
even in details (whatever the difference of opinion in 
regard to their interpretation)—his long and close 
association, for about four decades, with various 
spheres of our public life and activities, in more than 
one province, his intimate friendship with many of 
(1 had said almost all) the great Indian leaders 
during this period, and, above all, his sturdy strength 
of character, which may neither break nor even bend, 
have all gone to the making of his book—in which 
are, therefore, reflected the remarkable traits of the 
author, which constitute, so to say, the relevant back¬ 
ground which must be taken into account in any fair 
appreciation of his work. Just as no great historical 
personality can be fairly appraised without keeping 
in view the epoch in which he lived, and the state of 
affairs in that epoch and in his land, so no work deal¬ 
ing especially with current political affairs, such as 
the book undeir review, can be correctly appreciated 
unless the reviewer keeps before his mind’s eye the 
background—the characteristic traits of the author as 
reflected in his propensities, temperament and pre- 
dilictions— aye, even in his idiosyncracies and pre¬ 
judices. It is because these important considerations 
have not been always kept in view that some critics, 
'‘in a hurry”, have been betrayed into unduly harsh 
criticisms of what is, in my opinion, the best book yet 
written (from the subjective standpoint) on the 
political development of India in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 
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III 

To do Dr. Chinlamani justice, he has not sought 
to conceal from the reader the view-point from which 
he has approached his subject, and it would be, 
therefore, unfair on the part of the critic to ignore it 
in attempting an imijartial estimate of this work. The 
author clearly im])Iics that there is another side to the 
shield, and that much may be said on the other side 
He lias o'iserved strictly the policy enunciated by 
him in ihe fallowing candid statement: “I have made 
ON’cry eiideavoiir to avoid unfairness to persons whose 
o])inions I do not share. Ihit I cannot hope to have 
achic'WHl (‘ompUde success in the effort, honest as it 
was. 1"o tho^e friends and strangers to whom 1 may 
Jiave h(‘en iinintenti(^nally guilty of any unfairness, 1 
lierehy ex])ress my regret". 

Xolhing could he franker, clearer, and fairer. 
We ail know' that fhe author does not ai)i)rove of the 
views and ])ohcy of the “new" Congress ])arty, of 
whose acii\ities he is (s])eaking hroadhO a confirmed 
critic. Nor has he kept the reader in the dark that his 
syn^.pathies are cast on the side of constitutional 
agitation as carried on under the auspices of the Liberal 
parly, with the fortunes of which he has been densely 
associated ever since he severed his connection with 
the C.ongress, in 1918, and helped materially in the 
formation of that ]>arly, and the constitution and 
maintenance of the Liberal Federation. What is 
more, while some once lu’ominent members of the 
])arty have evidently lost faith in it, and retired from 
its activities. Dr. Chintamani’s love for it has deepened 
like that of Mrs. Micawber for her dearly-beloved 
husband, as evidenced by that venerable lady’s famous 
and oft-repeated slogan—‘Oh ! I shall never, never, 
leave Mr. Micawber." But for all that any reader 
who will bring !o the study of this very valuable and 
meritorious work an unbiassed frame of mind, will 
find it impartial and honest, apart from its being 
highly informative and richly instructive. 
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Unless the considerations set forth above are kept 
in mind, it would be almost impossible to make a just 
appraisement of Dr. Chinlamani's book. It is for 
want of keeping such a persj)ective that harsh words 
have been used about the work in some of the reviews 
of it, that have come under my notice. But to ignoje 
the author’s view-]>oint is to misdirect oneself. II is 
from his standpoint, as a constitutionalist, that the 
author deals hard ra])s at the knuckles of Government, 
and gentler ones, but raps all the same, at the Con* 
gress for its policy (^)f carrying on non-co-o]ieration 
and civil disobedience. He has “iininformly held the 
opinion that the Montagu Act would not have so dis¬ 
appointed expectation if the National (’ongress had 
followed a consistent policy of ])articii)ation in the 
work of the (’ouncils. Nationalist o])inion wcmld then 
have been so strong that even the ))iirenucracy oi 
India would not have dared so to disregard it, as it 
in fact has done,” Thoroughly dissatisfied as lie is 
with the new • reforms. Dr. Chintamani notes with 
ap])roval the large extension of the franchise. But he 
vigorously maintains the attitude of strict constitu¬ 
tionalism which, howsoever ])atriotic, wise and ap- 
liropriate to the country’s circumstances, is unbirtu- 
nately, (in his own words), so “comiiounded of prosaic 
fact and unins]uring reason that it can make no wide 
liojuilar appeal, to the younger generation of Indians.” 
Though this may be regretted, yet this stubborn fact 
has got to be faced. To the extent, therefore, that 
constitutionalism will be able to face the situation and 
meet its requirements, it will succeed and become 
popular; to the extent it cannot it will fall into 
desuetude. It is still on its trial, and the prospects of 
its achieving success against a mass movement like 
the Congress, or even a communal organisation like 
the Hindu Sabha or the Muslim League—are not 
bright: but that is absolutely no reason why its prin¬ 
ciples may not be sound on the merits as agaist those 
of other political parties in the country. Making a 
mere popular appeal is, after all, not necessarily a 
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correct standard of the soundness of political prin¬ 
ciples. When that great figure in fiction—Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick- advised his friend at the Eatanswill election 
to “shout with the larger mob,” if there were two 
mobs, he did so merely on considerations of expedien¬ 
cy, bht not on the score of any political principle. At 
the same time, a political principle, ridden to death, 
irrespective of considerations of the temper of the 
])eople, is not likely to thrive and fructify in this 
work-a-duy world. 


IV 

Judged, therefore, from the author's view-point, 
])r. Chintamani's work is distinctly a notable achieve¬ 
ment. I know of no other work which within the 
same short compass covers so ably and successfully 
the whole i^round of Indian political progress from 
1858 to 1935. Bui such a fair estimate is only possible 
if a critic would keeji in mind Dr. Chintamani's stand¬ 
point in ])olitics and the i)rinci])les he stands for. His 
defence of Liberalism is thus naturally vigorous. He 
says : “What is of importance is that a public man 
should have character. This quality was once defined 
as ‘comi)letely fashioned will.’ 1 conceive that for a 
man or a body of men to seem to be what they are not, 
to affect opinions which they do not hold, to subscribe 
to politics in which they disbelieve, is far more 
demoralizing to the individual, far more detrimental 
to the growth of honest and wholesome public opinion, 
and far more injiiriohs to the country than for men 
honestly to act in accordance with their convictions. 
Xo thoughtful man can commend the hypocrisy that 
is involved in outward conflrmity with inward dissent.” 
Here, T am in absolute agreement with the author, and 
if it may be permissible to do so, T may recall just one 
short sentence from my Convocation address delivered 
at the Lucknow University, in 1935. I said then, and 
1 adhere to that view still, that “political morality can 
have no more solid foundation than a high standard 
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of individual character.” But while that is so, there 
is no reason why high individual character -which, in 
other words, would imply national character—should 
not be accompanied by a large measure of driving 
force and dynamic power than has been displayed 
until now by the constitutionalists in this country. The 
author defends vigorously the Liberal scheme of 
things, and this portion of his book has naturally 
provoked controversy, and been subjected lo severe 
criticism by reviewers friendly to Congress policy and 
activities, and thus innately opi)osed to Liberalism. 
They seem to have forgotten, however, that a survey 
of recent Congress activities by Mr. Jinnah, from the 
Muslim league stand-point, would have been, ])erhaivs 
a much severer condemnation of the new Congress 
and its activities than is to be found in the book under 
notice. Dr. Chintainani’s book is in no sense what 
Mahatma Gandhi recently characterized Mr. Jinnah’s 
writings and speeches to have been—”a declaration of 
war” on the Congress: its criticism of the i)olicy of 
the Congress is severe, and at places, condemnatory. 
On the contrary, in many respects, Dr. Chintamani’s 
estimate of the work of the new Congress party is 
scrupulously just and fair. 

In Chapter IV dealing with “Non-Co-operation 
and After,” Dr. Chintamani surveys the recent events 
since 1920. Referring to the criticism of the Indian 
Liberals, the author justly maintains that in spite of 
the harsh words said about them, they are at least 
sincere in their views. “If Liberals are not members 
of the Congress to-day, they are still Congressmen in 
the sense in which they were, and that is enough for 
them.” Dr. Chintamani next judiciously descants on 
the various phases of the civil disobedience movement, 
the communal relations between the Hindus and 
Muslims, the disunity in the ranks of the Hindus, the 
progress of the non-Brahmin movement in Madras, 
the question of untouchability, the labour movement, 
the “woman’s cause,” and several other phases of 
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Indian activity during the period. Of the Simon 
Commission, he rightly remarks that its “enquiries 
aroused little interest in the country and when its 
belated rei)ort was ])roduced in 1930, it amazed Indians 
l)y some of its astounding proposals.” The Round 
Table Conference contained “a number of reactiona¬ 
ries and cominunalists among Indians”, while at the 
second conference, Mahatma Gandhi wrongly constitu¬ 
ted himself Ihe sole representative of the Congress. 
The communal (luestion loomed large at it, and efforts 
made to sohe il proved un-successful, with the result 
that the second conference was even more unsatisfac¬ 
tory than the lirst. The Joint Select Committee’s 
Report was, according to the author, such that, on the 
whole, the reform embodied in the Act of 1935 is not 
a constitutional advance that should be acclaimed by 
any patriotic Indian. These opinions of the author’s 
are but truisms, and there cannot l)e, nor there is, any 
difference about them among the Congress party, the 
Liberal i)arty, the non-party nationalists, or even per- 
hai)s communal organisations like the Hindu Maha- 
sahha or the Muslim League. And yet such are the 
forces of centrifugalism in our country, that all these 
])olitical i)arties have yet found it wholly impossible 
to form a united front-—in spite ol their agreement on 
the nature of the reforms embodied in the Government 
of India Act of 1935. 


V 

To me the most interesting section of the book is 
that where Dr. Chintamani deals with Mahatma 
Gandhi, his principles and policy—both as a man and 
as a political leader. The author rightly draws a dis¬ 
tinction between the Mahatma’s work in these two 
different spheres, although it is not always very easy 
to do so. It does not detract from, but, on the other 
hand, materially enhances our confidence in the value 
of his verdict that Dr. Chintamani’s estimate of 
Gandhi, the politician, is substantially different from 
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his estimate of Gandhi, the man. ‘‘If it is my belief”, 
he says, “that Mahatma Gandhi is not only the greatest 
Indian but the greatest of men to-day, not less strong 
is my conviction that in politics he has committed great 
blunders which have produced immense mischief” 
Again, dealing with what so many of the followers, 
votaries and disciples of the Mahtma regard as his 
greatest contribution to the freedom movement in 
India, Dr. Chintamani is frankly condemnatory of it, 
for he writes: “If Mahatma Gandhi had not come 
forward with his nostrum of non-co-operation just on 
the eve of the introduction of the present reforms, 
(i. e. the Montford Reforms of 1919), the whole of 
politics during the last fifteen years would very likely 
have been different. Indian nationalists would have 
remained a united body of men, and would have in 
legislatures, and in outside public life, brought to bear 
upon the British Government a pressure the result of 
which would, in my opinion, have been very different 
from what has actually been the consequence of the 
divisions in public life brought to a head and rendered 
inevitable by Mr. Gandhi’s policy”. Now^ no one can 
say—however much he may differ from him—that the 
author does not possess courage of conviction in de¬ 
claring in unhesitating terms his honest opinion about 
the Mahatma’s political principles, or policy, or his 
work as a political leader. At the same time he 
equally frankly acknowledges the very great service 
rendered by the Mahatma in bringing about “an 
awakening among the masses, a widely diffused 
national consciousness, and a readiness to sacrifice and 
suffer, to bear and brave, which will prove in future 
to be an asset of great value.” Such an honest attitude 
should disarm unfriendly criticism of Dr. Chinta- 
mani’s W’ork, even from critics wedded to the Congress 
school of thought. 

Whatever view one may hold of the justification 
for launching non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
as methods of achieving political progress, and of the 
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result achieved thereby—either a favourable verdict as 
will be returned by a Congressman, or an adverse or 
un-favourable one by a Liberal—it should be admitted 
by all that the Congress is entitled to the credit for 
the awakening of the masses, and evoking the interest 
now taken by them in political and economic questions 
affecting the welfare of the country. The policy of 
non-co-operation and civil dis-obedience, which found 
favour with the Congress from 1920, till recently, 
might be held by constitutionalists to have not only 
been barren of results, but also done harm by under¬ 
mining the law-abiding habit and encouraging a spirit 
of disregard for law and order, and evoking indiscip¬ 
line among students, i)easants and labourers, and a 
revolutionary mentality, in general. While these 
results may be deplored by them, there can be no 
gainsaying the fact established by the experience of 
mankind, and the study of history, that there is a soul 
of goodness e\en in things rei^arded as evil, and that 
the result is. if judged frcun the correct judicial jjers- 
pective, but one of “balance of advantage”—to use a 
term of legal ])arlance—rather than one for dogmatic 
statement of approval or disapproval. 

Constitutional agitation, and all that it implies 
and imports, may be ideal methods for achieving 
reforms in lands under a nati\e or an indigenous 
government,—one by one’s own })eople, but is it 
necessarily so in a foreign-governed country like 
India7 Dr. Chintamani has nothing but dis-api)oval 
for the unconstitutional methods sponsored by 
Mahatma Gandhi, as panaceas or short-cuts to self- 
government, and he has hit back (he seems to think) 
effectively when he retorts; “Mahatma Gandhi has 
asked whether there is a single instance in history of 
a subjeef nation regaining its lost liberty by the pur¬ 
suit of the constitutional method. May I ask him in 
return whether he can furnish a solitary instance of 
its being achieved by methods such as his?” But the 
author does not assert that the method he approves 
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of is necessarily the more practicable. All that I 
understand him to maintain is that if constitutionalism 
be wrong, so might equally be unconslitutionalism. 
But this tu quoque argument leads us nowhere - cer^ 
tainly not out of the wood. Would it not be belter, 
in these circumstances, to leave each party to ils own 
resources, to let it follow^ the line it believes in. without 
condemning its activities? Should not there be 
greater toleration on the part of the constitutionalists 
towards (occasional, since it can never be i)erpctuaB 
non-co-operation and civil disobedience, and, on thi^ 
part of the supporters of the latter, towards constitu¬ 
tionalism, till both parties succeed, as the result of 
their concurrent efforts, in reaching the destined goal? 
I would like to have a satisfactory answer, both Iroin 
Congressmen and Liberals, since none has been forth¬ 
coming so far, from the leaders of either, and my 
mind continues, therefore, as obfuscated as ever. 

VI 

Again, Dr. Chintamani writes that “the present 
day Liberals have lost the freedom of si)eech at public 
meetings far more by the altitude of Congress zealots 
than any legislative or administrative act of the 
Government.” But I know of no legislative or 
administrative measure of the Government calculated 
to affect the freedom of speech of the Liberals and 
other constitutionalists. The fact is that they lost “the 
ear of the multitude,” as Dr. Chintamani complains, 
because of their attem])i, in the face of the Mahatma’s 
mass campaign, to gain the ear of a heedless and an 
unsympathetic Government. The author himself 
candidly admits that fact when he says that “Govern¬ 
ment is so little responsive to appeals to ils sense of 
reason and justice that they (the Liberals) are not 
able to point to a record of achievement by which to 
impress their countrymen.” If so, why blame the 
Congress what they can not be justly held to be res¬ 
ponsible for9 After reproving Mahatma Gandhi for 
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his belated discovery of the great advantages of par¬ 
liamentary government. Dr. Chintamani sums up his 
criticism as follows:- “The principal concern of Con¬ 
gressmen to-day, after the result of their various ex¬ 
periences, is to find the largest possible number of 
j>laces for themselves in legislative councils.” Is that 
to be condemned or welcomed? If “parliamentary 
mentality has come to stay” (as the Mahatma has de¬ 
clared more than once) should not all true constitu¬ 
tionalists, like the author, welcome and encourage the 
great anxiety dir?])layed by Congressmen to obtain in 
the legislature as large a representation as possible? 
Again: “The only difference between them (Congress¬ 
men) and the much-abused Liberals is that the latter 
were able to anticipate what Congressmen could only 
learn by rei)eated and bitter experience.” Surely, 
better late than never. Does it make the least 
diTerence who made the discovery, if all benefit now 
from the results accruing from it? Let us leave it to 
the impartial historian—if one such can ever be 
found—to give credit for the discovery to those to 
whom credit is due for it: but let us rejoice that all of 
us are the better for it. 

Discussing the parliamentary method of work of 
the Congress party Dr. Chintamani detects something 
anti-parliamentary in the Congress i)arliamentarians 
violating the first i)rincii)le of that system of govern¬ 
ment by pledging themselves “to act always in obe¬ 
dience to mandates that they might receive from the 
authorities of the Congress.” But surely no member 
of a party, elected on a party ticket, can act otherwise 
- that is independently of the party mandate—if parlia¬ 
mentary government is to last for a day. I always 
thought that that was the very first principle of a 
parliamentary system of administration. But if I am 
wrong, I would like to know the proper role of the 
party in a modern parliamentary state. After read¬ 
ing Leckey’s Map of Life one can hardly believe that a 
parliamentarian has any influence or power but that 
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given to him by the authority of the. party. The quote 
but one short sentence from his illuminating discussion 
of the subject, Lecky—not only an eminent historian, 
but long a member of the House of Commons—writes:— 
“It is impossible to conduct it (parliamentary goNcrn- 
ment I without a large amount of moral compromise: 
without a frequent surrender of prinate judgment and 
will. ' The same view is clearly expressed by all 
authorities on the subject. Dr. Finer—an eminent 
authority on the parliamentary system- (in his 
Theory and Practice of Modern Government) records 
his view of the private member as one who “has the 
])ower only to follow his party.” Similarly, in his 
standard work, called The Governance of England, the 
late Sir Sydney Low stated that in Britain, and also 
in other parliamentary-governed countries, the party 
system prevailed “in a thoroughly uncompromising 
lashion.” 

I regret it no less keenly than docs Dr. Chinta- 
mani, since I myself, like him, was a victim of this 
very vicious system, having (in spite of my never 
having joined any political party, thereby renouncing 
allegiance to the Congress) been opposed in my candida¬ 
ture for election to the Bihar Assembly, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Patna University, by a candidate 
nominated by the Congress leaders. But whatever my 
personal feeling at what I unhesitatingly regard as 
nothing short of an outrage perpetrated on me (since 
my opponent just managed to save by one vote the 
forfeiture of his security), I can not find fault with the 
Congressmen in Bihar for having done what they did. 
The fault was not theirs, but of the parliamentary 
system over which a very large section of educated 
Indians have gone mad, and which they seem deter¬ 
mined to have at all costs to secure a new heaven and 
a new earth. I suspect even Dr. Chintamani himself 
is not quite free from a trace of such mental aberra¬ 
tion. But I think I can honestly say of myself that I 
am now completely free from it, and am as much sane 
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as is the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, whose 
views I fully share, that what this country needs 
most is not the wretched—aye, wicked—system of 
parliamentary government, but a good all-round dicta¬ 
torship—preferably if we could induce Mr. Jinnah to 
assume, in India’s interest, the onerous responsibilities 
of the office of a Dictator. The country would stand 
to gain substantially under his regime rather than 
under that of a parliamentary government controlled 
by weak-kneed or bended-kneed wobblers amongst 
the (Congress “High Command.” 

VH 

One highly regrettable feature of our public life, 
which is duly emphasised and brought into prominent 
relief, by Dr. Chintamani (though he has done U in 
his own way), is the present-day phase in our political 
activities to overlook, neglect or be indifferent to. the 
valuable services rendered by the old leaders of the 
Congress - dead and alive to the cause of national 
regeneration, in general, and political progress, in par¬ 
ticular. Not only that, but to attempt to discredit 
them, if nothing worse. Many of those who indulge 
in such ])astiine arc themselves pigmies compared to the 
intellectual and patriotic giants they seek to ignore or 
to discredit. Dr. Chintamani deserves the thanks of 
all fair-minded readers by recording in correct pers¬ 
pective and proportion, as a rule, the work done by 
the nation-builders of the past, to whose work and 
worth justice was not done adequately even in the 
official history issued under the auspices of the Con¬ 
gress in its jubilee year, in 1935. The record of their 
valuable services was, by reason of a wrong perspective, 
pushed into the background, being condensed in 
much smaller space as compared with the major 
portion of that work, which dealt disproportionately 
with the services rendered by the great personalities 
in the new Congress—as if the real national awakening 
began only in 1920, and almost Cimmerian darkness 
prevailed until then. 
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It is to the credit of Dr. Chintamani to have suc¬ 
ceeded in correcting such an error in vision, evidently 
due to the ofticial historian’s political astigmatism 
caused by the use of monochromatic lenses. A most 
interesting and valuable feature of the book, under 
survey, is thus the gallery of portraits—literary snap¬ 
shots. if you will—of almost all public workers of the 
last eighty years. Here the author is seen at his best. 
With a few bold strokes of the brush, he paints a living 
portrait, which is invariably faithful and faultless. In 
covering so large a canvas, he might have put, at 
places, too much or too little colour. Buf the portraits 
are nonetheless recogniseable by their similitude, to a 
.degree, with the original. If his pretty frequent in¬ 
dulgence in superlatives in these sketches be reason¬ 
ably objected to, one should remember that the author 
is not a wobbler, but has fixed opinions of men and 
things, which are settled convictions with him. 

VIII 

Of a book like Dr. Chintamani’s, dealing as il does 
wholly with the salient events of a critical period in 
the evolution of our political progress, I could write 
“much and long,” by reason of my own intimate asso¬ 
ciation with ])ublic affairs for now’ more than forty 
years. But I shall sum up my conclusions by "aying 
that though it was perhaj)s unavoidable that a survey 
of so long a period in so short a compass should be, at 
places, partially uneven, and also share the strength 
and the weakness of the point of view^ of the author— 
who as a staunch constitutionalist asks for no quarter, 
if he gives none to others, from w^hom he differs in 
political policy and opinions—nevertheless it is a work 
of very great and remarkable merit. It w^ould be easy 
to pick holes in a w^ork of this kind by critics w^ho do 
not hold with the poet that “to see things in their 
beauty is to see them in their truth.” For my part, 
I think that very high appreciation is due to Dr. 
Chintamani for the admirable w^ay in which he has 
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presented a lucid, interesting and instructive survey ot 
a f'reat period of our modern history, to 'which he h'ds 
done ample justice with sanity and impartiality, from 
the stand-point of a strict constitutionalist and. above 
all, with a moral earnestness bordering on religious 

fervour. 

Im])rcgnaled with brilliant touches reflecting the 
striking j)ersonality of the author, Indian Politics Since 
(he Mutiny is a truly great work—not a mere rechauffe 
of existing l)ooks, but an original treatise, stimulating 
tliroughout ,and thought-provoking from cover to 
rover, A careful perusal of it will jirove bencticial to 
: oo.lliful readers as a wholesome corrective, by enabling 
I hem to emerge into the world of realities from the 
slough of fanciful idealism and imi)racticahle 
ideologies: while to us of the earlier genera¬ 

tion this remarkably well-\\ ritten exposition of our 
successes and failures, in jmlitical jirogress, should 
pr(;\e a reliable guide to facts and data relating to the 
ei)och-making ])eriod we ha\e ])assed through, ^md o 
constant friendly companion to which for shall I sav 
“whom") reference may always ])e made for sage 
reflection and sober advice, which are so badly needed 
at i)resent. By ])reparing these lectures for deiiverv 
'll the Andhra Ihiiversity, and ])rinting them fo: eir- 
ouiation amongst the English-knowing Indians. Di. 
^AVinlamani has added one more notable service tv the 
many which justly stand to his credit as one o: the 
most strenuous and tireless workers in the caiive of 
India’s regeneration and progress. 


PART V 


EDUCATIONAL 

HINDDSIASI. HINDI AND IJKrCC' 

1 am ])r()foiind!y grateful to you for the honoin 
you have done me by electing me President of the 
Conference (^f tlie Hindustani Academy. If I may sa> 
so, your choice of me as President ^s justifiable on 
this ground only that I am one of those who helie\e 
that Hindustani has within it tlie ])otentia]ity of be¬ 
coming, in the fulness of lime, not only the limjiiu 
franca of this great country, to a much larger extent 
than is likely to be the case with either of its iw(* 
highly artificial literary forms, j^opularly known as 
Hindi and Urdu, hut also of producing a literature, 
both learned and ]»opular, to serve the needs of aH 
classes. I shall revert to this su})ject later. I max 
be p-ermitled io all that by electing me your Ih’esidont. 
you have formally recognised that Bihar, the ])ro\ince 
of my birth, is one of the great units in the liitun 
linguistic federation of India and, for this recognition. 

I tender to you my sincerest thanks. In my humble 
opinion, a linguistic federation of India, with Hindus¬ 
tani as its lingua franca, is no less important than the 
administrative federation of our country whitdi is 
tM he inaugurated under the new Reforms. 

The Hindustani Academy, under the auspices ot 
which we are meeting to-day, was established under u 
resolution of the Government of Agra and Oudh, dated 

^Beiiig the te^t of the Presidential Address at the third 
session of the Hindustani Academy held at Allahabad on 
the 12th January, 1936. 
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January, 22, 1927, and the institution was formally 
inaugurated, at Lucknow, on the 29th March of the 
same year, by His Excellency Sir William Marris, the 
then Governor of these provinces. It is to me a matter 
of great gratification to recall that the Academy owes 
its existence to the interest and enthusiasm, in the 
languages and literatures of the princiiial vernaculars 
of Upper India, on the part of my esteemed friend, the 
Hon. Hai Rajeshwar Bali, the then Minister of Educa¬ 
tion in Agra and Oudh. The Academy started its 
career with an annual grant of Rs. 50,000 from the 
local Government, but that amount has had to be 
substantially reduced, to our great regret, owing to 
financial stringency. It has naturally entailed the 
curl ailment of the work of the Academy. I earnestly 
hope that, with the setting in of better times, it will 
be possible for the Ministry of Education to secure the 
restoration of the original grant, the diminution of 
which, I am sure, the local Government regret as much 
as do the members of the Hindustani Academy. 

So far as 1 am aware, no other province in British 
India has any institution corresponding exactly to the 
Hindustani Academy of these provinces. As the 
establishment of this institution came about in pur¬ 
suance of a clearly expressed desire on the part of the 
local legislative council, a similar attempt was made 
in Bihar and (Irissa, some time later, to get the Govern¬ 
ment of that i^rovince to inaugurate literary Acade¬ 
mies—one at Patna, and the other at Cuttack. The 
resolution was accepted by the Government of that 
province and, in pursuance of it, the then Education 
Minister (the late Sir Muhammed Fakhruddin) 
appointed a representative committee under the presi¬ 
dentship of the late Sir Syed Ali Imam to work out a 
scheme for the estabTishment of literary academies in 
Bihar and Orissa. More than one member of this 
Academy was nominated a member of the Bihar and 
Orissa Committee and, in the end. Sir Ali Imam was 
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able to submit a report embodying a scheme ^vhich, in 
my opinion, was reasonable and practicable. But as 
the Bihar and Orissa Government found itself by that 
time faced with serious financial stringency, the report 
was shelved, and the proposal has not been revived 
since, either by the non-official members of the legis¬ 
lative council, or by the Ministry of Education in that 
province. This to me is a matter of deep regret, and 
I venture to hope that it may be possible for Bihar to 
have before long a Hindustani Academy of its own. 
Perhaps, the separation of Orissa and its constitution 
into a separate administrative unit, in the near future, 
might lighten the burdens of the future Bihar Govern¬ 
ment, and enable them to start a Hindustani Academy, 
at Patna, corresponding to the one we have for these 
provinces, at Allahabad. 

This institution has now been in existence for 
nearly eight years, and, in my opinion, it has placed 
to its credit good work in carrying out many of the 
objects for which it was founded. The record of its 
work is to be found in its annual reports but, if I may 
suggest it to our General Secretary, Dr. Tara Chand, 
it would be as well if he could bring out a short com¬ 
pendious report on the working of this institution 
during the last eight years of its existence. So far as 
I can gather from a perusal of the annual reports, 27 
original and translated works have been published, till 
now, by the x4cademy, in Hindi, and 19 in Urdu. Many 
of the original works are of great merit, while the 
translations and compilations are highly useful pub¬ 
lications. Apart from publishing books, the Academy 
organised from the time of its establishment, till 1933, 
courses of lectures by eminent scholars, six in Urdu 
and six in Hindi. These lectures-—some, if not all, of 
which have been issued both as originally delivered, 
and also in translations from Urdu into Hindi and vice 
i>ersa —were a notable feature of the work of the Aca¬ 
demy, but I find, to my great regret, that they had to 
be dropped from 1934 onwards, very probably, for 
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want of funds as the Government grant was then subs¬ 
tantially reduced. 

The next item on the programme of our work is 
the awarding of prizes for books of merit in Hindi and 
tJrdu, both to authors of distinction and also to 
deserving students of the Universities. Here, again, 
our record is by no means unworthy of our position 
as the only literary Academy in the whole of India, 
since as much as Rs. 8,000 had been awarded to 
authors of meritorious works, in both the literary 
idioms, while Rs. 800 had been given away in prizes 
to honn fide students of the Universities with a view 
to encourage them in the production of good books in 
Hindi and Urdu. I have not the least doubt that by 
awarding these prizes, to the amount of nearly 
Rs. 9,000, the Academy has rendered a valuable service 
to the growth and development of vernacular literatures 
in Upper India. 

The Hindustani—the quarterly journal of the 
Academy in Hindi and Urdu—has sought to give 
publication to informing articles on serious subjects 
and has maintained a high standard of scholarship. 
Apart, however, from these tangible achievements, the 
existence of the Hindustani Academy has tended 
to produce results which cannot be assessed so directly, 
but which will manifest themselves in course of time. 
By the introduction of scientific and literary works 
among the Hindustani-speaking people, it exercises 
an influence upon the mass mind which must produce, 
in the long run, beneficial results. Also, by bringing 
writers of Hindi and Urdu together, in the same orga¬ 
nisation, and attempting to simplify these languages, 
it tends to bridge the gulf the existence of which is 
both a literary and a civic danger. Lastly, through 
the work of its committees for giving literary, advice^ 
and by awarding of prizes, it exercises a wholesome 
influence over literary production, and has raised the 
standard of literature in the vernaculars. 
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I have ieit justified in taking up your timie in 
reviewing briefly the nature of our activities, and the 
creditable work done since the foundation of this 
Academy, because 1 have found, even in these provinces, 
a great deal of ignorance about these matters. As 
one of the objects of a Conference like ours is, amongst 
other things, to educate public opinion, I have thought 
it desirable to survey briefly its work and activities 
since the establishment of this Academy, so that the 
public—and also the local Government—may have 
before them a clear conspectus of the work which it 
has achieved during the first eight years of ts existence. 
So far, this institution has depended mainly on 
Government grant, and on the small income it has 
derived from the sale of its publications. There is 
no reason, however, why it should not now attempt 
to make an appeal to the public at large for contribu¬ 
tions and donations for carrying on its work. If such 
an appeal be made, I have no doubt that the numer¬ 
ous lovers of Hindi and Urdu literatures will generously 
respond to it. At any rate, the experiment is worth 
trying. 

In this connection, I may also be permitted to 
state that it seems to me essential that there should 
be an annual conference held under the auspices of 
the Academy—preferably at different important places 
in these provinces, and even outside its boundaries in 
the Hindustani-speaking areas, if possible—to enable 
scholars and all others interested in the development 
of Upper Indian vernacular literatures to meet, discuss 
and compare notes on the many problems connected 
with the objects and the work of the Academy. I am 
glad to find that this suggestion has been editorially 
supported by the new Hindi magazine, the Hansa of 
Bombay, in its December issue. If my recollection 
serv^es me right the last Conference of the Hindustani 
Academy was held so far back as 1932, nearly fotir 
years ago. This is surely too long an interval. In. 
fny opinion, w^e should make it a rule hereafter to 
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hold an annual session of our Conference. Probably, 
our executive have not been able to organise any ses¬ 
sion till now since we last met, owing to their crippled 
resources. If so, it is an additional reason why we 
should constantly keep before the local Government 
and the public our needs and requirements, so that we 
may be able to carry on our w^ork in future more 
efficiently, with the aid of generous donors interested 
in the cause we stand for. 


11 . 

Hitherto I have confined myself mainly to a brief 
survey of the work of this institution and the extent 
to wffiich it has been carried on so far. I have also 
made a suggestion for developing our financial resour¬ 
ces so as to be able to work hereafter with greater 
vigour and satisfaction. But I feel I shall be wanting 
in my duty towards you, if I do not clearly express 
to you my views on the essential problems underlying 
our activities. Referring to the speech delivered by 
the Hon. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, in inviting Sir William 
Marris to inaugurate the Hindustani Academy, I find 
he said : “The Academy will attempt to develop the 
language within the comprehension of all. and not 
merely be the possession of the learned”—an ideal with 
which, I may say in passing, I myself fully sympathise. 
I also find that Sir William Marris, in reply to the 
Education Minister’s remark I have quoted, responded 
in the following terms: “The ideal would be for every 
writer in Hindi to write as if he wished to find Muslim 
readers and vice versa. If, for example, Urdu winters 
import into current literature highly artificial Arabic 
phrases, or if Hindi authors strain themselves to load 
their vocabulary with heavy elements of Sanskrit, 
then they are both committing a two-fold misdemean 
our. In the first place, they are deliberately pulling 
themselves and their readers a step further aw^ay from 
the other half of the community. That^ no doubt, is 
an offence against civic relations rather than literature. 
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But in the process, they are also making their books 
incomprehensible to the average man; and that is a 
sin against the aims and objects of the Academy which, 
I trust, that its governing body will be strict to 
reprehend”. 

As if these statements were not absolutely explicit 
as to the aims and objects of the Hindustani Academy, 
I find that the Hon’ble Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, 
presidins over the session of our Conference, held m 
1931, explained them, in the course of his presidential 
address, in the following lucid terms:—“The settled 
policy of the Academy is to evolve a common language 
which should adopt the common words which are in 
use and discard obsolete and difficult words, whether 
they be Sanskrit. Arabic or Persian in their origin. Its 
endeavour is to abolish uncommon words of the 
oriental classics which are not used in the ordinary 
parlance, and to put into currency in their place 
simple words which every one can easily understand. 
I am confident that by gradual degrees the Hindustani 
Academy will tend to bring about a unification of the 
various dialects spoken in these provinces. A steady 
])rogress is being made towards the attainment of the 
ideal of a common language, though for a long time 
two different scripts shall have to be retained”. 

In view of these authoritative declarations of the 
Education Minister and the Governor, who were res¬ 
ponsible for the establishment of this Academy, and 
of the present learned Chief Justice—who presided 
over our first Conference—I propose to take some 
time in discussing how far the primary object of this 
institution, as outlined by its authors and prominent 
supporters, has been carried out and achieved, and 
also to make some suggestions which, if approved by 
you, your executive may utilise for the expansion and, 
if necessary, the re-organization of the scope of the 
work of the Academy. Now so far as the simplifica¬ 
tion of the language and the evolution of a common 
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form of speech is concernerf, it is, to my mind, & 
Uiatter of the greatest importance for the dissemination 
and development of education in the higher branches 
of learning through the medium of the vernacular, no 
Jess than for imparting political education to the 
masses. But, I fear, I must state my conviction in 
unhesitating terms that the Academy has not yet been 
able to pay sufficient attention to it. Addressing our 
Conference, held in 1931, on being asked to do so by 
the Hon’ble Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, its Presi¬ 
dent, I invited attention to this aspect of the question, 
and I was gratified to find that the Conference appoint¬ 
ed a representative committee to discuss the subject, 
and devise ways and means for fulfilling what I 
regard as the primary object of this institution, in 
view of the declarations of the then Education Minister 
and the Governor, which I have quoted already. Un¬ 
fortunately, the committee appointed do not seem to 
have arrived at any workable hypothesis for achieving 
the end in view’. 

As if that was not regrettable in all conscience, 
t was surprised to find a prominent member of the 
Conference writing to the press, in the face of the 
declarations I have already quoted, that it was not the 
primary aim and object of this institution to achieve 
w^hat w^as so declared to be by its founders and promi¬ 
nent supporters, and that it was idle to think of evolving 
one common form of speech and writing which might 
be intelligible to all persons in Upper India. I regret 
X cannot share that view^ as correct or well-founded- 
Experience shows that in the absence of one common 
form of speech it is almost impossible to impart higher 
edqcation through the medium of the vernacular in 
the Upper Indian provinces, such as is being success¬ 
fully done in some other provinces, notably in Bengal, 
where arrangements have been completed to teach all 
students upto the matriculation standard, in all sub¬ 
jects, through the medium of Bengali. It must be 
remembered, however, that Bengali is the one com- 
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mon language throughout Bengal—spoken and written 
by the vast bulk of its population, irrespective of the 
race or the religion of the people of that great province. 
That is, indeed, a very great advantage which the 
people of Bengal possess over those of the Upper Indian 
provinces, in each of which there is a perpetual 
struggle going on to exalt the Hindi form of 
Hindustani over the Urdu form, and vice versa. For 
want of a common medium for the purposes of instruc¬ 
tion and expression, the attempt made in these pro¬ 
vinces, when Sir Harcourt Butler was the Education 
Secretary, to use a common form of speech for the 
purposes of elementary education in primary schools 
has not been, so far as I am aware, altogether success¬ 
ful—through, I am informed, the vernaculars are the 
media of instruction upto the matriculation and also 
the optional media of examination. It is too early 
yet to express a definite view on the success or other¬ 
wise of this system. The introduction of this system 
must involve either the duplication of teachers, which 
is expensive, or unsatisfactory teaching, because if the 
teacher does not possess equal mastery over both the 
languages he will neglect the needs of one or the other 
set of students in a mixed class, or even if he has the 
rare capacity of bilingualism he must constantly re¬ 
peat himself and necessarily slow down his progress. 

I now find that a similar effort is going to be made 
in the province of Bihar. Mr. G. E. Fawcus, the 
Director of Public Instruction in that province, in his 
report for 1934-35 states that: “it is desirable to aim 
at common schools for Hindus and Mohammadans, 
and in fqture the text-book committee will not, without 
special permission, approve for use in any subject at 
the lower primary stage, or in any subject other than 
literature af the upper primary stage, a book which is 
not, so far as is possible, one book printed in both the 
Nagari and Urdu scripts.” “Teachers too”, continues 
the reiport, “have been told that when teaching Hindu 
and Mohammadan boys together they must use as 
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their medium of instruction a vernacular equally 
intelligible to both. I hope that these measures will 
he of real benefit to Mohammedan pupils in primary 
school s”. 

That, in my opinion, is a consummation devoutly 
to he wished for, and I wish the laudable efforts of 
Mr. Fawcus all the success that they merit. But after 
the sad experience we have had of similar attempts, I 
fear that the jirojiosed Bihar experiment is not likely 
to he more successful than the others. The fact of 
the matter is that this Hindi-Urdu controversy has 
for long been one of the iirincipal items of Hindu- 
Muslim communalism. You are, no doubt, aware that 
just at present the public mind in the North-Mestern 
Frontier Province, in |)articular, and throughout the 
rest of the country, in general, is very much exercised 
in connection with the issue of a circular by the Minis¬ 
try of Education in that ]>rovince placing an embargo 
on the teaching of Hindi and Gurmiikhi beyond the 
])rimary classes in the elementary schools, and insist¬ 
ing on all students reading only Urdu thereafter. Now, 
you need not he afraid that I am going to draw you 
even remotely into this controversy. But reading a 
contribution on it, in a Lahore daily, evidently from a 
supporter of the circular. 1 lighted upon a delightful 
])aragraph, under the heading of “A Hindu Scholar’s 
Admission”. 

The jiaragraph in question rims as follows:—'T 
was interested to see a chart of languages in a text¬ 
book of Indian history by a Hindu author. Dr. Tara 
Chand. He has divided India into about twenty 
linguistic regions, and the area which he has allotted 
to Hindi is only a part of the United Provinces. I 
have no doubt that even this Hindi can safely be des¬ 
cribed as a dialect of Urdu, just as there are other 
regional dialects of this language. This view of a pro¬ 
minent Hindu scholar should give food for reflection 
to the advocates of the claims of Hindi to be regarded 
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as the lingua franca of India.” Now, Dr. Tara Chand 
being not only a scholar but also the Secretary of our 
Academy, I naturally looked at the map in his book 
referred to by the writer. You may judge of my feel¬ 
ings when I found, as I expected, in that scientifically- 
prepared map of the languages of India, that there is 
no tract shown as Urdu-speaking at all. This for the 
simple reason, which every scholar knows, that what 
is called Urdu is only a dialect of Western Hindi and 
not an independent language. And yet the writer I 
have quoted above, invokes Dr. Tara Chand’s authority 
for the unscientific statement which he wrongly dedu¬ 
ces from the linguistic map—that “Hindi can safely 
be described as a dialect of Urdu”. Fortunately, we 
in this Conference can discuss these questions dispas¬ 
sionately, without the least taint of politics or 
jirejudice. 


Ill 

1 have taken this latest incident as a mere straw 
to show which way the wind is blowing, and it is quite 
clear that the Urdu-Hindi controversy, as it is called 
in common parlance, is responsible to a very large 
extent, if not entirely, for keeping these two forms of 
Hindustani idioms apart from each other, and prevent¬ 
ing their coalescence into one common form, which may 
justly be called Hindustani and which, being in¬ 
telligible to all sections of the people, is the only form 
which can possibly be, in the fulness of time, the lingua 
franca of the whole of India. TKe fact of the matter 
is that it is impossible to evolve a common idiom for 
common purposes so long as the two existing forms 
are called by different names, each name being asso¬ 
ciated in the public mind with certain unscientific but 
political associations. The unscientific idea underlying 
the conception of Hindi, seems to be that no form of 
speech or writing can be so described unless there 
are weeded out of it not only all foreign words—for 
howsoever long they might have been naturalised in the 
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language of the people and assimilated to indigenous 
vocabulary—but also many common Hindi words 
almost daily used in common parlance, and even in 
business letters and other correspondence. Similarly 
thd unscientific idea underlying the conception of 
Urdu is that the highest standard of writing and speak¬ 
ing in this language demands that as few Indian words 
should be used as are absolutely necessary, and 
without which it would be impossible to speak or write 
even a single sentence, and that for the rest, words 
shall be imported almost wholesale from the languages 
of Iran and Arabia. 

I desire to speak on this subject with considerable 
diffidence. If I am wrong in the view I have ventured 
to express about these two forms of speech as they are 
written to-day, none will be happier than I shall be to 
stand corrected. But I seriously doubt if I am abso¬ 
lutely wrong in the view 1 have expressed. Only last 
year, when Ihe Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and I both happened to be at Lahore, he told 
me that he had picked up at the railway book-stall a 
number of Urdu periodicals ,and that he had found 
that the writers in all of them had used language to 
which even he had never been accustomed in Urdu as 
he had known, read and spoken all his life. He added 
that he had also found that for many of the commonest 
Indian words, the writers had imported absolutely 
unfamiliar and uncouth terms borrowed almost entire¬ 
ly from Arabic and Perisan. I need not, therefore, 
refer you to a better and higher authority in support 
of my view than that of the Right Hon’ble gentleman, 
who is the permanent President of the Hindustani 
Academy. 

So far as modern Hindi writing is concerned (in 
newspapers, periodicals and books), I may frankly 
state that I have e^^perienced very great difficulty in 
understanding it, though I cap appreciate the beauties 
of the greatest classical poets in Hindi-—like Kabir, 
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Afalik Muhammad Jayasi, Abdur Rahim Khan-e- 
Rhana, Tulsi Das, Surdas and Behari Lai—^withoul 
referring to a dictionary such as I feel constantly 
compelled to do when reading modern Hindi prose 
and poetry. I do not know if the present style of 
writing in Hindi has evoked any protest, either in the 
press or on the platform, from amongst Hindi writers 
or readers. But it is gratifying to find that it has 
already produced some healthy reaction. A well- 
known Hindi author (enjoying the classical name of 
Ganga Prasad, but w^ho unfortunately seems to revel, 
for some unaccountable reason, in metamorphosing it 
into “G. P. Srivastava”) has lately published a highly 
amusing drama, called Sahitya-ka-Sapoot in which he 
mercilessly satirizes the present-day tendency of Hindi 
writers and speakers to interlard and embellish then- 
writings and speeches with sesquipedalian Sanskrit 
phraseologies, wholly unfamiliar and unintelligible to 
the vast bulk of the people. I believe the publication 
of this interesting and purposeful satire is a hopeful 
augury, and I trust it will produce a wholesome in¬ 
fluence, and lead to the simplification of Hindi both in 
speaking and writing. 

Modern Urdu writing seems to be no less open 
to objection than Hindi from the standpoint of those 
who believe in the development of a common form ot 
speech in Upper India, which might also serve, m 
due copFse, as the lingua franca of the whole country. 
I am glad to find that the question of simplifying 
Urdu warding has recently attracted considerable 
attention in Urdu periodicals—specially in the 
Zamana, which is ably edited by a member of our 
Academy. It published last year from the pen of 
several competent scholars, both Muslim and Hindu, 
a series of informing articles on the subject of “Urdu, 
Hindi and Hindustani”, condernning strongly the 
Arahacisatinn and the Persianisation of Urdu. I shall 
quote from only two out of the many writers. One qf 
them is the well-known author and journalist who 
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writes with equally remarkable felicity in both Urdu 
and ’Hindi, and whose books as such enjoy a much 
greater popularity than those ol any other writer in 
Upper India. Writing under his well-known pen-name 
of “Prem Chand” in the Zamcma of April last, he 
expressed his views on this question as follows: — 
"‘Neither that Urdu which is full of strange Persian 
and Arabic words, nor that Hindi which is laden with 
cumbrous Sanskrit words can ever become the national 
language of India. Our national language can be only 
that which is the common language of the people. I 
will not agree to discard any word because it is Persian 
or Arabic or Sanskrit; my only test is whether or not 
the word is understandable by the common people”. 
That is exactly what I understand the Hindustani 
Academy to stand for, in view of the declarations 
made by its founders, which I have already quoted. 

The other quotation is from a well-known Muslim 
writer, Azim Beg Chagtai, who, in the Zamana of 
July last, dealt with this subject at great length, and 
brought to its discussion a commendably unprejudiced 
mind. His whole article deserves careful considera¬ 
tion, and I make no apology for quoting from it several 
I)assages which, though written with special reference 
to writing in Urdu, are no less applicable mutatis 
mutandis to writing in Hindi:—“The supporters of 
both Urdu and Hindi are full of zid and prejudice, and 
are injuring both these languages. During the last 
twenty years the supporters of Urdu, particularly the 
Musalmans, have forced so many Arabic words into 
it that it has become difficult for the average Hindu 
to read and understand Urdu. While, on the one hand, 
Hindus are giving up the study of Arabic and Persian, 
on the other hand, the Musalmans have not only 
thrust nto Urdu a large number of new and unfamiliar 
Arabic words, but have also ejected those Indian 
words which had long formed part of the Urdu 
language, and have substituted new Arabic words for 
them. This has resulted in making present-day Urdu 
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unintelligible to the vast bulk of the Hindus, since it 
has become a necessary condition for understanding 
the new Urdu that a considerable portion of one’s 
life should have been spent in learning Arabic and 
Persian. Yet, in spite of it all, the supporters of the 
present-day Urdu have persuaded themselves that it 
is the national duty of every Hindu to study and 
propagate this new and terrible form of Urdu. It is 
thus absolutely essential if Urdu is to survive that 
its supporters should exercise very great moderation 
in the use of Arabic and Persian terms, and should 
be vigilant and alert in tapping the indigenous Indian 
sources, and utilising them for making Urdu the 
national language of India.” 

It is thus clear that the present tendency ol 
writing and speaking both Urdu and Hindi compels a 
literary aspirant in either of these two languages to 
emulate, if not excel, a Bombastes Furioso or a 
Johnsonese run mad. The reason for this truly regret- 
able state of affairs is that the vast bulk of our writers 
and speakers yet possess a medieaval mind, very much 
similar to that of Lily and his prototypes in the 
England of the sixteenth century. But while English¬ 
men, and the other English-speaking races, have long 
since outgrown “euphuism”, we in Upper India are 
still immersed in it and, therefore naturally fall vic¬ 
tims to grandiloquent phraseologies and bombastic 
expressions—mostly uncouth and unfamiliar—borrow¬ 
ed either from Sanaskrit, or from Arabic or Persian, 
and thus sacrifice substance to shadow, and simplicity 
and intelligibility to pedantry and a mere show of 
learning. This is a problem which the authorities of 
this Academy have ultimately got to face, howsoever 
much they may shirk it, at present, and the question 
before them is what they can do towards fhe develop¬ 
ment and evolution of a standard form of speech and 
writing which may be fairly intelligible to all, and 
which may be justly known as “Hindustani”. 
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IV. 

It is not easy to suggest, in the course of a presi¬ 
dential address, all the ways and means for improving 
the present state of affairs in our literary world, or 
to make constructive proposals off-hand. The matter 
requires careful consideration by experts interested 
in the cause of the propagation of Hindustani language 
and literature. I may, however, advert briefly to some 
of the points that strike me as those which might form 
the basis of discussion in regard to our future activi¬ 
ties. The first is that a serious effort should be made 
to do away with the two different names for the two 
forms of speech, which have become undesirably 
mixed up in the Hindi-Urdu controversy. Now in so 
far as the use of the vord Urdu, as the name of the 
language, is concerned, it is neither ancient, nor one 
for which any large section of the people may be 
presumed to possess any sentimental attachment. I 
may be permitted to quote in support of my view the 
observations of a distinguished scholar and poet—the 
late Shamsh-ul-Ulama Syed Ali Mohammad “Shad” 
of Patna—in his well-known book called Fikr-e-Baligh, 
He writes:—“There are people who say (and unfor¬ 
tunately some ignorant persons have confirmed this) 
that this language was called Urdu because it was 
born in the bazaar of the conquering army of the 
Musalmans. Will these people show me a single 
history, diary or tazkira written from the sixth to the 
thirteenth century (Hijri) in which the language is 
called Urdu. Wherever this language is mentioned 
it is called Hindi or Hindustani. The writer has 
searched histories, diaries and tazkiras for the name 
Urdu; but he has been unable to find it mentioned 
anywhere. As a matter of fact the name Urdu came 
into use almost suddenly in the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century Hijfi”—that is, in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, A. D. 

The same view was expressed to me many years 
back by my esteemed friend, the late Shamsh-nl-t5lmna 
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Syed Aii Bilgrami, who was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest Ischolars that India has produced under 
British rule, and who was thoroughly conversant not 
only with Arabic, Persian and Urdu, but also with 
Sanskrit and several modern Indian languages derived 
therefrom. Thus there seems no reason either on his¬ 
torical or sentimental grounds why the word Urdu 
should continue to be used in preference to Hindustani. 
In urging this view I am glad to find myself supported 
by so distinguished a scholar and author as Allama 
Syed Sulaiman Nadvi. In the course of a lecture 
delivered by him, at Patna, in September last, he is 
reported to have spoken in the following terms: “The 
word Urdu, as the name of our language, is a gross 
misnomer, and should now be discarded. Our language 
should hereafter be called Hindustani, on the same 
principle as that on which the language of England 
is called English, that of France French, that of 
Germany German, that of Italy Italian, and so on and 
so forth”. It would be an act of supererogation on 
my part to attempt to improve upon the declarations 
of the eminent scholars I have q’uoted. 

It has been said by the supporters of Hindi that 
no such objection can apply to the use of the word 
Hindi as can be reasonably urged against the use of 
word Urdu. They contend that the word Hindi, as 
used for the language of Upper India, is an old 
historic term, and has been consistently used by all 
Muslim writers in Arabic and Persian languages. 
They also urge that (like the word Hindustani) the 
word Hindi is not a Sanskritic term, or even an Indian 
one, but is genuinely Persian, and as such it should 
not be objectionable to Muslims, in particular. While 
both these contentions may be accepted as correct, it 
is nonetheless true that the word Hindi also, like the 
word Urdu, is beyond a shadow of doubt associated 
undesirably with the political controversy raging round 
the Hindi-Urdu question. For this reason I would 
venture to suggest that this Academy should hot only 
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taboo the words Hindi and Urdu, and use only the 
word Hindustani in all its publications, b\it should 
also think out ways and means for popularising the 
latter term, as well as it can. 

V 

The other suggestions I would like to make are 
that the Academy should undertake, as soon as possible, 
the compilation of a dictionary of (what may be 
correctly called) the vulgar words in Hindustani. I 
af advisedly using the term “vulgar”, in its original 
sense, as distinguishing such words from those that 
are understood by learned persons, educated in obsolete 
or foreign languages. It is well-known that Latin, 
though a dead language for centuries, was regarded 
ill Europe as the learned tongue for several hundreds 
of years, in contrast with the local language or dialect 
of the various European countries, which was treated 
as the vulgar tongue, or the vernacular. I believe 
there are thousands of words in our language that are 
not derived either from Sanskrit, or Arabic or Persian. 
But, unfortunately, as the result of present-day tenden¬ 
cy to thr'ust into our speech and writing a larger and a 
larger number of Sanskritic words, and also no less 
numerously from Arabic and Persian sources, there 
is a danger of the really indigenous vernacular words 
falling into disuse, and of being completely forgotten. 
Before, therefore, it is too late a serious attempt should 
be made, to collect and preserve them in a carefully- 
compiled lexicon. Such a great work is not likely to 
be achieved successfully either by private individuals, 
or even by a private institution with insufficient finan¬ 
cial resources. It seems to me, therefore, its bounden 
duty that a seriohs attempt should be made by this 
Academy in this direction. 

Another suggestion (which I owe to the inspira¬ 
tion of my esteemed friend. Sir Ross Masood) is in 
regard to the publication by the Academy of a uniform 
series of the classical authors in Hindi and Urdu, with 
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critical introductions, glossaries and notes. It is 
almost impossible at present for any oiie “ntercsted in 
Hindi and Urdu literatures to make a decent collection 
of the classics of either language, at a reasonable cost, 
and without putting oneself out enormously. Those 
who are familiar with the now" nearly one thousand 
volumes included in Dent’s “Everyman’s Library”, or 
in the Oxford University Press collection (known as 
the “World’s Classics” series), each volume of wdiich 
costs not more than half-a-crown, may well bemoan 
their fate in so far as the collecting of a library of 
Urdu and Hindi classics is concerned. I believe the 
Nagri Pracharni Sabha, and also the Anjuman-e- 
Taraqa-i~Urdu, have issued a series of books in which 
are to be found some literary classics of Hindi and 
Urdu respectively. But these tw"o series are not 
sufficiently comprehensive to serve the needs of the 
students of Hindi and Urdu classical literatures. In 
this matter the deficiency is perhaps more marked in 
Urdu literature than in Hindi literature. And so in 
this important matter, I look up to this Academy to 
give a lead. It w"ould, indeed, be a great blessing 
when the day arrives when Urdu and Hindi classics 
will be available in well-got-up editions in uniform 
sets, cheaply priced at not more than a rupee a volume. 

Such a literary enterprise w^ould be of immense 
advantage to the lovers and students of Hindi and 
Urdu classical literatures. Meanwhile, I earnestly 
hope that the Academy may be able to inaugurate, dur¬ 
ing the current year, a “Hindustani Literature” series 
comprising (in wffiole or in part) such books, classical 
and modern, as are neither in inflated Urdu nor in 
bombastic Hindi, but which being in plain and simple 
Hindustani, can be prlriLed in both the Nagri and the 
Arabic scripts. Amongst classical works the series 
may include books like Syed Insha’s Rani Ketki aur 
Knnwar Udaijhhan ki Kahani, and those by the Hindi 
authors like Pandit Shridhar Pathak and Pandit 
Ayodhya Singh Upadhaya, as also selections from. 
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or anthologies of, the poems of “Nazir” Akbarabadi 
and Syed Anwar Husain “Arzoo”. This list is only 
suggestive, but it can be easily made comprehensive. 
Such a series if issued by the Academy, comprising 
texts critically edited by competent scholars, is bound 
to have a wholesome influence in developing Hindus¬ 
tani literature on sound lines. I may also suggest 
that a portion of the money awarded as prize may 
suitably be devoted in future to the encourage¬ 
ment of Hindustani literature on new lines, rather 
than on books written in styles accentuating the 
difference between Hindi and Urdu. 

1 fear I have taxed your patience and should now^ 
bring my observations to a close. In placing before 
you freely and frankly the views I have long held on 
the literary problem in Upper India, I have perhaps 
run the risk of eliciting the dissent of those who would 
prefer the continuance of the present tendencies 
and standards. But I have no doubt in my mind that 
iny duty, on the present occasion, was to try to serve 
the best interests of the Hindustani Academy, in fur- 
therence of its primary aims and objects, as I con¬ 
ceive them to be. It is, therefore, that I am insistent 
that this Academy should now consider the expediency 
of taking some step in the directions I have suggested. 
I have looked into many, if not all, the publications of 
the Academy with interest, but I must confess I 
have not found them free from what our President, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, once described as “the tendency 
found amongst the protaganists of Hindi and of Urdu 
of burdening the two languages with Sanskrit and 
Arabic and Persian words respectively”. Holding 
the views I do, which I have expressed before you, I 
feel it would be a pity if the Academy were to give 
its sanction to a form of writing which mi^ht make 
the present position worse, as a result of its being 
proclaimed that either the stilted Sanskritised stvle of 
Hindi, or the pedantic Persianised and Arabacised 
form of Urdu, carried with it either the approval or 
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the imprimatur of the Hindustani Academy. On the 
contrary, I would venture to hope that this unique 
institution, which does not fortunately import political 
prejudices or controversies into its activities, should 
take particular care to issue works with its imprint 
which would lay the foundation of a truly beneficent 
movement—that of giving Upper India a common 
language alike for the purposes of education and 
literary expression. 





THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN INDIA- 


The language of genuine pleasure is short. On 
behalf of the Reception Committee, and also of the 
Patna University, I offer you a cordial welcome to this 
fourth session of the All-India Library Conference. It 
is, indeed, with great gratification that I find myself 
to-day in the position of according you a welcome to 
the ancient and historic capital of Bihar. Very lately, 
in connection with the session of the Ramgarh Congress, 
this province has been in the limelight. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, as the chairman of the Reception Committee, 
devoted much space, in his inaugural address, to 
recount the ancient glories of Bihar, from the time of 
the Lord Buddha and the organisers of the great Maur- 
yan Empire. In fact, it has long since become a tradition 
in this country that whenever any All-India meeting 
is held, the chairman of the Reception Committee 
devotes a large part of his address to describe the 
ancient glories of the province where the session is 
held. I remember that my esteemed friend, the late 
Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque, as the chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee of the Patna session of the Congress 
of 1912, held the audience spell-bound, for more than 
an hour, while he described, in rounded periods, the 
splendour and magnificence of the great Mauryan 
Empire of Chandra Gupta and Asoka, and also of the 
later Gupta Empire, both of which had their capital in 
this very city of Patna. 

If I could persuade myself to follow the examples 
of Mr. Haque and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, I too would 
perhaps have invited your attention, at some length, to 
the glories of Bihar and the Beharees in the days of 

* Being the text of the address of welcome as the Chair¬ 
man of the Beception Committee of the fourth session of 
the All-India Library Conference, held at Patna, on 13ft? 
April, 1940. 
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yore, when the greater part of what is now known as 
the civilized world, was in a state of primitive barba¬ 
rism. But I forbear from doing so for two reasons: 
in the first place the ancient glories of Bihar and the 
Biharees are now twice-told tales, and may be taken 
1() l.e familiar to all educated persons. Secondly, 
l)ecause it had occurred to the Reception Committee 
that it would be more convenient for you if they would 
])lace in your hands a pamphlet, on the subject, which 
you might not only keep as a memento of your visit to 
our city, but which would also give you, in a condens¬ 
ed form, a fairly full and accurate description of 
ancient, mediaeval and modern Patna, with an account 
of its libraries and other cultural institutions, some of 
which you might like to visit before returning home. 
This pamphlet has been prepared by a distinguished 
scholar, Dr. Bimanbehari Majumdar, and I would like 
to convey to him our sense of grateful appreciation 
for the trouble he has taken in this matter. This 
pamphlet you are likely to find far more useful, for the 
object in view, than any oral address I could deliver 
on the history and glory of Patna. 

You will also kindly keep in mind that though this 
city could justly claim great historic fame, yet modern 
Patna, as the capital of the province of Bihar, dates 
only since 1912, when Bihar was separated from 
Bengal, after an administrative association of no less 
than a hundred and eighty years (1732-1912), and 
started its separate career as a province. The ameni¬ 
ties of life here are still on a limited scale, and are not 
so advanced as either in the old presidency towns of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, or even in such larger 
metropolitan cities as Delhi and Lucknow, at which 
two latter places you have held the previous sessions 
of this Conference. In the circumstances, I feel justi¬ 
fied in begging of you to condone our shortcomings in 
the matter of your comfort and convenience. 1 can 
but hope that, making allowance for our difficulties,. 
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you may carry back some pleasant and agreeable 
impressions of your short stay at Patna. 

Having discharged my duty of welcoming you, 
and also apologised for our shortcomings, the next 
question is not what I should say, but whether I should 
say anything at all. I am fully aware that the con¬ 
vention, which has come to obtain in our country in 
regard to the conduct of public meetings, makes it 
obligatory on the chairman of a Reception Committee 
to deliver as long an address as he can, or as he likes. 
He may even, without incurring the risk of censure, 
traverse the very gound, which should be reserved for 
the President of the gathering. But as a man of strong 
convictions, I have always deprecated the development 
of such an objectionable and wasteful practice. In 
my opinion the duty of the chairman of a Reception 
Committee should be strictly limited to accord a wel¬ 
come to the delegates, and give such information in 
regard to local organisations and institutions, connected 
with the work of the conference, as might facilitate 
their work. Holding this view, I would refuse to launch 
into a disquisition on libraries, in general, or even on 
what is called the library movement, in particular. 

We know that though the library movement is 
comparatively speaking a recent institution even in 
western countries, nevertheless, the literature relating 
to it is already fairly large, and is readily available, 
and it will serve no useful purpose were I to attempt 
to recapitulate the information, accessible on the sub¬ 
ject, in well-known books, or in encyclopaedias. But 
while that is so, there is very little information easily 
available about libraries in India, or the library move¬ 
ment in this country. Of the text-books on this 
subject those that are well-known were compiled, some 
years back, by the late Mr. Newton Mohan Dutt, who 
was intimately connected with the library movement 
work in the State of Baroda. I shall, therefore, be 
happy to receive guidance in this matter, from my 
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colleagues of this Conference, in regard to similar 
publications dealing with the libraries and the library 
movement in British Indian provinces, and in other 
leading Indian States. Mr. Majumdar’s pamphlet, to 
which I have referred, gives in a interesting form, a 
great deal of useful information about libraries and 
other cultural institutions, in Patna. But I may devote 
a few minutes to our two great institutions;^—the 
Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Library, which is a unique 
collection of the rarest Arabic and Persian manus¬ 
cripts not only in Bihar, or in India, but perhaps in the 
whole civilised world, and the no less interesting and 
instructive Patna Museum. 

I regard it a privilege to refer to both these great 
institutions because in my younger days, I was asso¬ 
ciated with the Oriental Library as its acting Secretary, 
when its great founder (Khan Bahadur Khuda Bukhsh 
Khan) had left Patna, for some years, to discharge 
his judicial duties as the Chief Justice of the Hydera¬ 
bad State. It also fell to my lot, as the Finance Mem- 
mer of Government of Bihar and Orissa, to provide the 
necessary funds, amounting to about three lakhs, for 
the construction and organisation of the Patna 
Museum. There is available about the Library an in¬ 
teresting and informative w^ork, called “An Eastern 
Library,” by Mr. V. C. Scout O’Connor, w^hich may be 
looked into with advantage. But the fact of the 
matter is that no description, howsoever complete or 
exhaustive, can furnish an adequate conception ot 
the grandeur and magnificence of this Library, 
which owes its establishment to the genius of a great 
Biharee patriot, bibliographer and scholar. I hope all 
of you, and specially those interested in Muslim 
literature, will make it a point to visit this institution, 
and to inspect at least a portion of its magnificent 
collection. 


In regard to collections of modern books, mainly 
in English, the oldest perhaps is the Patna College 
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library, which was a fairly good collection even when 
I was a student of the first and second year classes in 
that college, in the years 1888 and 1889, now more 
than half of a century back. It has extended and 
developed since that time, and is now a good collec¬ 
tion of books on subjects which are taught in the Arts 
course of the Patna University. The Patna University 
Library, with its adjunct of the Baylet Memorial, is 
a newer institution, since it was established after the 
foundation of the University, in 1917. But though 
not yet even a quarter of century old, it is a good 
eollection of books in various branches of learning. I 
may be permitted to mention also the public library 
established by me, in 1924, in memory of my wife, 
which is named after her. It now contains about 20,000 
volumes on various branches of knowledge. As regards 
the other libraries at Patna, information will be found 
about them in Dr. Majumdar’s pamphlet, which I have 
already mentioned. 

It must be admitted that the library movement is, 
frankly speaking, yet non-existent in the province of 
Bihar. Outside Patna the only large and important 
collection is the library at Darbhanga, owned by the 
))roprietor of the Darbhanga estate. It would 
thus appear that we have in Bihar, even now a virgin 
field, so to say, with considerable scope for the growth 
and expansion of the library movement. I earnestly 
hope that this Conference may yield practical results, 
by suggesting some plan on which it may be possible 
for public workers, interested in the library move¬ 
ment, in this province, to induce both the Government 
and the public to carry on their work in this direction, 
with greater facility and efficiency. 

Having dealt with some of the important book 
collections in the province, I may now usefully engage 
your attention, for a few minutes, to the subsidiary 
cultural organisations and collections to be found at 
Patna. Of these the most important, beyond all doubt. 
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is the Patna Museum, which is housed in the 
handsomest edifice in this city. It contains a 
choice and rare collection of our antiquities in the 
shape of sculptures, terracottas, bronzes, beads and 
coins. The museum collections would have been 
richer, but for the fact that during the many 
years that Bengal and Bihar were jointly ad¬ 

ministered, from Calcutta, the antiquities un-earthed 
or discovered in Bihar, in general, and at Patna, in 
particular, were sent to the Indian Museum, in Cal¬ 
cutta, and in spite of our efforts to get them back wc 
have failed till now in our endeavour. But our Museum 
collection, even as it is, is truly a wonderful one, and 
will apiieal to students of archaeology and numismatics. 
Two other notable Art collections in this city, 

are those belonging to Mr. P. C. Manuk, the 

distinguished leader of the Patna Bar and the 
President of the Museum Committee, and Rai 

Bahadur Radha Krishan Jalan. Both these gentlemen 
are distinguished connosieurs of Art, in its various 
branches, and their collections are well-known through¬ 
out of the country for the choice and rare things they 
contain. 

Before concluding my remarks I may refer to the 
establishment of village libraries, in this province, in 
connection with the Mass Literacy Campaign, which 
was inaugurated by our Education Minister, the 
Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, who is a great enthusiast 
for the removal of mass illiteracy. The Govern¬ 
ment, of which he was a member, and also their suc¬ 
cessor, have managed to open during the last two 
years and a half about four thousand village libraries, 
in Bihar. These libraries have been started particu¬ 
larly in those localities where the mass literacy cam¬ 
paign had made good headway. About sixty percent 
of these village libraries are also supplied with weekly 
journals. The primary aim of these village libraries 
is to prevent the new" literates from relapsing into 
illiteracy, bj^ the supply of suitable reading-matter. 
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For this purpose each village library consists, at pre¬ 
sent, of a set of one hundred specially-written book¬ 
lets, which cover a very vide range of subjects, and 
which are likely to prove of great assistance in promo¬ 
ting adult education. This is all the information 
which I think, it is necessary for me to give you about 
local affairs and matters, in connection with the 
libraries and library movement in Bihar, in general, 
and Patna, in particular. I shall now ask you 
to formally propose and second the name of 
Mr. John Sargent, your President-designate, than 
whom you could not have chosen any one better 
qualified to guide your deliberations, and whose elec¬ 
tion would be a guarantee for the success of your 
work. 



PART VI 


FINANCIAL 

INDIAN BUDGET SPEECHES- 

( A ) 

My Lord,—I would like to say a few words ou the 
question of provincial finance, wdth reference to the 
remarks of the Hon'ble the Finance Member that “the 
finances of the provinces is a subject which has recent¬ 
ly caused no small embarrassment to the Government 
of India”. Sir Guy Fleetw^ood Wilson gave the pro¬ 
vincial governments excellent advice when he asked 
them “to confine their expenditure wdthin the limits 
of their resources”. But this, though a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for, is not very easy for the 
provincial governments to attain, with all their efforts 
to meet with the wishes of the Government of India, as 
expressed by the Finance Member, when he asked 
them “to overhaul their expenditure and to adapt it 
to their normal resources”. I shall be very sorry 
indeed, and w’ould never forgive myself, were I to do 
any injustice to so considerate and sympathetic a 
Finance Member as the Hon’ble Sir Guy: but it seems 
to me—unless I am greatly mistaken—that the sum 
and substance of his appeal to the provincial govern¬ 
ments comes to this, that they are to carry on the ad¬ 
ministration of their respective provinces as best they 
can with the funds at their disposal—funds admitted¬ 
ly insufficient to meet their growing needs and require¬ 
ments—the only result of which w^ould be indefi- 

*Speeches \made on the dehate on the Budgets for the 
gears 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1913-13, at the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council Calcutta, in 1910, 1911 arid 1912.' 
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nitely postponing works of public utility and shelving 
measures of reform calculated to benefit the people. 
In recent years, on more than one occasion, the view 
that the provincial governments—some of them at any 
rate—are seriously handicapped for want of adequate 
funds to cope with their requirements, has been 
])ressed in this Council by not only non-offlcials but 
also, I believe, by some of the official members, and 
there is almost a consensus of opinon amongst educated 
Indians that unless the Government of India would 
1)1 ace at the disposal of the provincial governments 
more money than what is available to them at present, 
it would be impossible for the latter to carry out 
measures urgently wanted in the interests of the 
people committed to their charge. And the provincial 
government which is perhaps most seriously handi¬ 
capped for want of funds is that of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

To my mind, my Lord, there is hardly a question 
in which the people are more deeply interested than 
that of provincial finance, for larger funds at the dis¬ 
posal of the local governments mean direct and 
tangible benefit to the people of the various provinces, 
whereas the curtailment of expenditure by them—so 
keenly desired by the Hon’ble the Finance Member— 
is possible, I fear, only at the cost of useful public 
works and beneficial schemes of reform. So long, 
therefore, as the Imperial Government will continue to 
claim the lion’s share of the revenues raised by the 
provincial governments, there is very little chance of 
improvement in the condition of the people, and the 
administration of the provinces can hardly make any 
satisfactory progress. The fabric of the Imperial 
Government is so costly, and such large funds are re¬ 
quired for some of its spending departments, that it 
has all along had to appropriate to its own use the 
fruits of the improvements effected by the provincial 
governments, and some of the members of his Council 
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may remember the complaint of the late Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie about the Imperial Government’s shearing 
the provincial sheep and leaving it shivering in the 
€old. 


My Lord, the diversity brought out in our system 
of provincial finance is too marked, and though there 
might be good reasons for it, yet, I confess, that t(» 
the average person, the system seems to be more or 
less arbitrary. I trust I am not asking too much in 
expressing the hope that the Government of India will 
be able in due course to see their way to so adjust their 
financial relations with the provincial governments as 
to leave them not less than two-thirds of the revenues 
raised in the province. At present only two of the 
provinces, namely, the Central Provinces and Berar 
and Bombay, have at their disposal two-thirds, or 
rather a little over two-thirds, of their revenues; al! 
the other provinces are laid under contribution by the 
Imperial Government in a larger measure, the per¬ 
centage being the highest in case of the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Madras. If the Government of India could 
only bring themselves to limit their demands to one- 
third of the revenues raised in the provinces, it would 
mean a substantial relief to six of our larger provinces 
and but a slight strain to the resources of the Central 
Provinces and Bombay, which at present retain just 
a little over two-thirds. It will, no doubt, be saul that 
any such adiustment will materially cripple the re¬ 
sources of the Government of India, but surely when 
the provincial governments are being called upon to 
practise retrenchment and economy, and to “mitigate 
future difficulties by examining the causes of th ? 
insidious growth of expenditure and bj^ sharply check 
ing them”, it is not too much to expect that the 
Government of Lndia will not be content with merely 
offering precepts to the provincial governments, but 
will set an example to them “by examining the ca^ises 
of the insidious growth” of their own expenditure, 
which has been going up at an alarming rate during 
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recent years “and the steady growth of which”, the 
Finance Minister has told us, he views “with grave 
anxiety,” Retrenchment and economy might well begin 
with the Government of India, and an ounce of prac¬ 
tice by the Imperial Government will be certainly 
better than a ton of precepts to the provincial govern¬ 
ments. It is not necessary for me to deal here with 
the specific proposals to reduce the expenditure of the 
Government of India, as they have been made from 
time to time, by Indian public men both in and out¬ 
side the Council, and they merit careful consideration 
at the hands of the Government. 

My Lord, the board outlines of the economic 
conditions of India are such that he who runs may 
read. A very poor country, one of the poorest in the 
world, has to sustain the fabric of a very costly system 
of administration, the revenue and expenditure of 
which at best balance in average years, even if, as in 
the forthcoming year, no additional taxation is neces¬ 
sary in normal times to avoid a deficit. The incidence 
of taxation—relative to the tax-paying capacity of the 
people—is at a high level, which cannot be enhanced 
except by inflicting upon them some kind of privation 
of even the necessaries of life—as in the case, for 
instance, of the enhanced duty on petroleum. Of the 
revenues raised, comparatively speaking, a much 
smaller sum than is absolutely necessary is left at the 
disposal of the provincial governments for expendi¬ 
ture on such works of public utility and beneficent 
measures as are indispensible for raising the material 
and moral condition of the people; while by far the 
larger proportion of the revenues is spent on the army, 
which alone absorbs more than the total land revenue. 
At the same time, we are face to face with diminish¬ 
ing returns in the opinion revenue and threatened in 
course of lime with its disappearance. Though much 
is heard of the recuperative powers of India, it is 
diflBcult to contemplate with equanimity the present 
financial position of the country, specially in view of 
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the threatened extinction of the opium revenue. With 
the new imposts recently levied, we have reached the 
farthest limits of taxation, while our growing re¬ 
quirements, specially for education and sanitation, will 
make a heavier demand in future on the Finance 
Minister s resources. These broad facts of our econo¬ 
mic situation have got to be grappled with in such a 
way as will redound to the prosperity of the people, 
without sacrifice of efficiency in administration. I 
have no doubt that Your Excellency’s Government, 
which has done much for the progress of the Indian 
lieople, will not fail to devise schemes which will meet 
with the requirements of the situation. In the mean¬ 
time, I earnestly hope that the Government will devote 
a .substantial portion of the surpluses to two such 
beneficent objects as education and sanitation, which 
are the crying needs of the country. Such a response 
on the part of your Excellency’s Government to the 
appeals of the Indian members of this Council, w^ho 
have pressed the Government to be generous in expen¬ 
diture under these tw^o heads, will not only evoke 
their gratitude but of the educated Indian community 
throughout the Empire. 


( B ) 

1911. 

My Lord,—One of the most notable reforms con¬ 
nected with the present Budget is the inauguration of 
the system of permanent financial settlement with the 
eight major provinces. Last year, in the course of the 
Budget debate, I pointed out that the percentage of 
revenue appropriated by the Imperial Government 
ranged from 30 per cent, in the Central Provinces to 
45 per cent, in Madras; and I suggested the adjustment 
on more uniform lines and also such as will enable the 
Provinces to retain at least tw'o-thirds of the revenue 
raised in them. The system now inaugurated, though 
it does not conform to the standard of two-thirds and 
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one-third, is certainly a great improvement on the old 
settlements, and to that extent it will be conducive to 
the interests of the people. But I regret to notice that 
in the arrangements made the United Provinces have not 
fared as well as the other provinces and as they might 
have been expected to, considering their large contri¬ 
butions in the past to the Imperial exchequer. Though 
the Hon’ble the Finance Member did not see his way to 
accept the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya’s resolution about the 
United Provinces being allotted—like the other proyin- 
ces—half and not three-eights of their land-revenue, 
I am glad to find that Sir John Hewett has spoken out 
his mind freely and frankly on the subject. Presid¬ 
ing at the last meeting of the Provincial Council, he 
said that he had great sympathy with the resolution, 
moved in this Council, and that the financial arrange¬ 
ments made, do not appear to be such as well satisfy 
the legitimate claims of the United Provinces. He 
announced that he proposed to make a full but dis¬ 
passionate representation to the Government of India. 
Regard being had to the very high opinion which 
Your Excellency’s Government rightly entertain of 
the work and worth of Sir John Hewett—and which, 
in fact, was the main ground urged by the Hon’ble the 
Home Member for refusing to accept my proposal for 
an Executive Council for that Province—I hope Sir 
John’s representation will receive the careful attention 
of the Government of India. 

Even if the very high expenditure on Police, in 
1909-1910 nearly three times of that on Education, 
be said to be justified, in view of the improvements 
beirsg introduced in that service, and the rise of poli¬ 
tical crime in some parts of the country, there is no 
doubt that there is little justification now for a steady 
rise in our mility expenditure, such as has been the 
case during the last twelve years. If it be impossible 
to reduce the number of British troops stationed in 
India, it should not be impossible for Your Excellency’s 
Government to secure an equitable apportionment of 
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the charges incurred on them between the Home 
Government and the Indian Government. A good 
deal of evidence of experts like General Brackenbury 
was given before the Welby Commission in support of 
this view, which is in entire agreement with Indian 
opinion. It was no Indian politician but the Govern¬ 
ment of India who expressed emphatically the opinion 
that—“The Imperial Government keeps in India and 
quarters upon the revenues of that country as large a 
portion of its army as it thinks can possibly be required 
to maintain its dominion there; that it habitually 
treats that army as a reserve force available for 
Imperial purposes, that it has uniformly detached 
European regiments from the garrison of India to take 
part in Imperial wars w’^henever it has been found 
necessary or convenient to do so; and more than this, 
that it has drawn not less freely upon the Native army 
of India, towards the maintenance of which it contri¬ 
butes nothing, to aid in contests outside of India with 
which the Indian Government has had little or no 
concern”. 

Here is a strong case made out by the Government 
of India for a just apportionment of the charges on 
the British troops, stationed in this country, between 
the 'Home and the Indian Governments. However, that 
may be, it is time that expenditure on the Army were 
cut down so far as possible—and w^e are grateful to 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for his resolve 
to overhaul and examine the whole Army expenditure, 
wdth a view to greater economy—and that the amount 
so liberated were devoted to Education. As things 
stand at present, it is in my humble opinion a serious 
blot on our system th&t the Army and the Police should 
receive so much more attention than Education as to 
have absorbed between them during the last twelve 
years not less than 25 times the money spent on the 
latter, 379 crores as against 15 crores. The first de¬ 
cade of the century has been with us, under the im¬ 
petus given by Lord Curzon’s Government, an era of 
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improvement in the Army and Police. We hope that 
the second decade, under the impetus imparted by 
Your Lordship’s Government will be an era of educa¬ 
tional progress. 

( C ) 

1912. 

My Lord,—As the Hon. Mr. Gokhale has pointed out, 
our financial condition at present requires very careful 
consideration, on account of the fact that very soon the 
opium revenue will have disappeared from our resour¬ 
ces. It is, therefore, especially in view of the damands 
now being made, the very proper demands, which the 
Government have to some extent conceded, for educa¬ 
tion and sanitation, absolutely necessary that our 
finances should be properly husbanded, and that so far 
as possible all such economy should be effected as can 
be done, without in any way diminishing the efficiency 
of our administration. For this purpose, my Lord, my 
humble submission is that two things are absolutely 
expedient: the wider employment of Indians in the 
public services and a careful handling of our military 
expenses and charges. In regard to the wider employ¬ 
ment of my countrymen, I gave notices of two or three 
Resolutions to be moved in this Council I was given 
to understand, however, that the Government of India 
were in communication with the Secretary of State 
on these subjects, and I therefore withdrew them. I 
do hope that, in due course, the Government will be 
able to inaugurate a policy which will be conducive 
to the much larger employment of Indians. It seems 
to me that the time has come when the Government of 
India should have a Royal Commission appointed to 
go into the whole question. The Public Service 
Commission made its recommendations nearly 2o 
years ago: and these, unfortunately, were far from 
satisfactory. We have taken long strides since then, 
in almost all departments of human activity, and I 
think, my Lord, that the time is come when the Govern- 
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ment of India may very properly ask the Government 
at Home to institute a Royal Commission to go into 
the whole question of the larger employment of 
Indians, including that of the recruitment of the 
judiciary from the legal profession. 

Similarly, my Lord, in regard to the Army 
charges, the subject has been discussed in this Coun¬ 
cil time after time, and by none more ably than by 
our great leader, Mr. Gokhale. It is well-known that 
the large additions made to the cost of the Indian 
Army in 1885-86 were certainly due to the fear of a 
Russian invasion at the time. Now. thanks to the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, which was mainly brought 
about due to Your Lordship’s influence, and for which 
we are all very grateful to Your Excellency, this fear 
of a Russian invasion of the country has certainly dis¬ 
appeared. In view, therefore, of our many necessary 
requirements now, and the larger demands for educa¬ 
tion and sanitation I approach the Government of 
India to consider favourably the question of, at any 
rate, reducing the cost of the Army to the extent of 
Ihe additions made in 1885-86. which will, I think, 
result in a saving of some 3 crores. And in this con¬ 
nection I would like to say that last year I gave notice 
of a Resolution to be moved in this Council that the 
commissioned ranks in the Army should be thrown 
open to Indians. I was then informed that the matter 
was under the consideration of Government, and that 
it was likely His Majesty the King-Emperof would 
himself make an announcement at the Durbar oa th# 
subject, and it was in that view that I withdrew my 
Resolution. Well, my Lord, expression has been given 
to-day to the view of the 'educated public on this subject 
by several hon’ble members, and I may frankly 
say that great disappointment has been caused in the 
country or account of that boon not having been an¬ 
nounced at the Durbar. I sincerely hope that it will 
not be long before Your Lordship’s Government will be 
able to make that long-looked-for announcement. 




THE PRESENT FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
BEHAR AND ORISSA- 


Sir, I rise for the fourth and last time, during my 
tenure of office as Finance Member, to discharge the 
most onerous and important duty assigned by the 
Constitution, which can devolve on the custodian of 
the public purse, in a system of government that is 
either wholly or partly responsible to the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the tax-paying community—that of intro¬ 
ducing the budget for the succeeding financial year and 
submitting a statement as to ways and means in rela¬ 
tion to it. On similar occasions in the previous three 
years, I availed myself of the opportunity to emphasise 
the political truism—alas! yet so little appreciated 
amongst us— that, though not perhaps of spectacular 
interest, it is the effective control of the State finances 
by popular representatives that should, and ultimately 
does, count as of far greater importance than work of 
any other kind in a legislative body, since sound 
financial administration is the backbone of a stable 
and progressive government. In this view of the 
matter, 1 felt justified in insisting, year after year, 
that this primary and, constitutionally, most important 
privilege of wielding ‘‘the power of the purse”, by a 
representative legislature like ours, should not be 
relegated to the background, and preference given 
over it to the mere ventilation of opinions by way of 
resolutions or agitation for larger powers over the 
Executive—which latter cannot obviously be exercised 
with advantage, except by means of a vigilant control 
over the income and resources of Government and the 
expenditure incurred by them. I can but earnestly 
hope that there will be as years pass, a greater and a 

*Speech introducing the Budget for 1926-27 at a meet- 
ing of the Bilmr and Orissa Legislative Council, held at 
Patna, on the 15th February, 1926. 
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truer appreciation of the constitutional and political 
advantages likely to accrue to the vast bulk of the 
tax-paying community, by their representatives in 
this Legislature taking a livelier and a keener interest, 
both in the general budget debate, and particularly in 
the subsequent voting of the demands which, to my 
mind, is the most valuable feature of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, and which, if but judiciously 
exercised in the public interest, will become the most 
potent factor in the political education of the popular 
representatives themselves: as also, though perhaps in 
a lesser degree, of their “masters”—namely, the elec¬ 
torate. I propose, if the Council will bear with me, 
to make some observations about our general financial 
position, and in doing so to indulge in some compari¬ 
son, between the position as it stood when I 
began my stewardship and as it stands now. And 
because that comparison inevitably favours the latter 
position, I must not be understood to be claiming any 
special credit for myself; for I am but too conscious 
that good fortune has favoured the first and hitherto 
the only Indian Finance Member. 

II 

On the expenditure side I will only say that, 
though we have been unable to effect spectacular eco¬ 
nomies on the basis of the Report of the Retrenchment 
Committee (as, for reasons which are well-knowm, 
this Province had never been able to launch into extra¬ 
vagance), I have throughout striven for the observance 
of sound financial principles and for economy in details 
also. I should not be surprised if my hon’ble 
colleagues—both on the Reserved and the Transferred 
sides—and their zealous Secretaries are now counting 
the days of the expiry of my term of office in the hope 
that my successor may, perchance, turn out to be less 
'ritical of their schemes and more complacent. But I 
lave always held that thrift, like charity, should 
)egin at home, and I am glad to say that at headquar- 
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ters we have reduced our contingent expenditure, that 
most elusive branch of public expenditure, by more 
than Rs. 2,500 a year. 

When in 1922 the Secretary in the Finance depart¬ 
ment introduced the budget for 1922-23 on behalf of the 
then Finance Member, who was at the time the Acting 
Governor, the picture he presented was, as he himself 
said, a gloomy one. In spite of the careful pruning 
of estimates and curtailment of expenditure the revised 
figures showed an excess of 391 lakhs of expendi¬ 
ture charged to revenue. The turning point of 
a mournful road actually came in 1922-23, just 
before I took over, and since then, as I have 
already told the House, we have been able to make an 
advance payment of 20 lakhs in liquidation of pre- 
Reforms debt; further we have made available for new 
schemes 38 lakhs in 1923-24, 32 lakhs in 1924-25, 52i 
lakhs in 1925-26 and 674 lakhs for the coming years: 
out of the total of 190 lakhs, 44 being recurring. Yet 
in spite of the figures themselves, certain of our 
critics continue, nothing daunted, to assert that we 
have starved the Transferred side at the expense of the 
Reserved. But what are the facts? 149 lakhs or 78 
per cent, for the Transferred, and only 41 lakhs or 22' 
per cent, for the Reserved during the time I have been 
in charge of the financial administration of my native 
province. I may only refer the critics once again to the 
paragraphs relating to “Finance Member” in chapter 
VI of the Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee, 
which show that for new schemes Bihar and Orissa 
had given to the Transferred side a percentage more 
than double that of any other of the provinces, the 
figures for which had been examined by the authors 
of the Minority Report. 


III. 


Now, I suppose a certain section of the House will 
be tempted at once to argue yet again that all this 
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being so, I ought to have taken steps at once to get the 
increased court-fees and registration fees, which were 
imposed when things were looking black, reduced if not 
restored to their old level. My answer to that is three¬ 
fold: firstly, let hon’ble members look at their balance; 
this year we are budgetting for an ordinary closing 
balance of 78 lakhs 20 thousands. I admit, in effect I 
had already admitted, that if there is a very favourable 
year agriculturally, that balance may be higher, say, 
even a crore; but on the other hand if there be a bad 
year, it may be half that amount; and even a crore is 
no excessive balance if and when we are required to 
take over our own ways-and-means operations, which 
appears to be an inevitable development on the road to 
provincial autonomy—whatever meaning one may at¬ 
tach to the popular expression. 

Secondly, do hon’ble members feel they have 
exhausted the objects on which they wish to spend 
money? We have not completed even the 23i lakhs 
of the primary education programme as revised in 1920, 
and even fulfilment of that programme will not satisfy 
the 'Hon’ble Minister for Education and the minor 
Oliver Twists; we have not yet got dispensaries estab¬ 
lished in every police station, apart from the cost of 
running them; the cost of erecting suitable primary 
school buildings all over the province will run into 
crores. Thirdly, what is it that had changed the gloomy 
picture of 1922-23 to the brighter one of 1926-27? The 
answer must be, mainly the increase in the Excise 
revenue from li crores then estimated, to 2 crores at 
present. Now that source of revenue is with a section 
of this House in itself unpopular, and we still hear 
demands for its total abolition; but apart from that it 
is, in my opinion, one that cannot, purely as a revenue 
proposition, be relied on, in view of the steady increase 
of prices, if and when bad agricultural years come. 
But to those who are tempted to exclaim in horror at 
the size of our drink and drug bill, I would say that it 
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is even now far below the 4J crores and 5 crores appear¬ 
ing in the budgets of Bombay and Madras, respectively. 

If, therefore, I may venture to offer any advice, in 
this my last budget speech, and I urge that advice 
strongly, it is that there should be no further talk of 
reducing the present court-fees and registration fees. 
I firmly believe them to be in themselves equitable, 
and without them you will be compelled to have 
recourse, as I suggested last year, certainly for deve¬ 
lopment, and possibly even for the maintenance of 
your existing standards, to local taxation, for which, 
to put it euphemistically, there appears to be as yet 
no pronounced local enthusiasm. 

IV. 

Before concluding my remarks, I may invite the 
attention of Hon’ble members to the following observa¬ 
tions in the Minority Report of the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee (issued by the Government of India in March, 
1925) which have an important bearing on our financial 
administration. It says:—“One general complaint 
against the provision of a very serious character has 
been made that the Finance Member is also in charge 
of some spending departments and that naturally 
-enough there is an unconscious desire on his part to 
promote the interests of those departments at the ex¬ 
pense of others, and particularly of the nation-building 
departments under the control of the Ministers, with 
the result that in many provinces Ministers have felt 
that their departments have been starved. To this 
proneness of the Finance Department several of the 
ex-ministers have referred in the course of Iheir exami¬ 
nation; but this suggestion has been repudiated by 
some of the Governors in Council. Our examination 
of the reports of some of the local Governments, which 
give the figures, shows that the division of expenditure 
between the Reserved and Transferred halves has been 
as follows:— 
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RESERVED. TRANSFERRED. 

MADRAS— 


1921 

68 

per cent. 

32 p. c. 

1922 

67 

do. 

33 do. 

1923 

66 

do. 

34 do. 

BENGAL— 




1921 

70 

do. 

30 do. 

1922 

66 

do. 

34 do. 

1923 

66 

do. 

34 do. 

ASSAM— 




1921 

78 

do. 

22 do. 

1922 

74 

do. 

26 do. 

1923 

75 

do. 

25 do. 

BIHAR AND 




ORISSA.— 




1921 

30 

do. (recurring) 

70 do. 

1922 

30 

do. (non-recurring) 

70 do. 

1923 

26 

do. (recurring) 




—non-recurring) 

74 do. 


The figures for our province for the years subse¬ 


quent to 1923-24, which I have no doubt would interest 
hon’ble members, are as follows: — 

RESERVED TRANSFERRED. 




'oh 

oh 



':h 


n 

3 





o 


r 

£ 


p 


p 

A 

X 



CJ 

3 


3 



/C 


y. 

1924-25 

10 

35 

90 

65 

1925-26 

7 

19 

93 

81 

1926-27 

5 

25 

95 

75 


I need not labour the significance of these figures, 
which even he who I'uns may read. The year before 
last I referred to the agitation set up by Mr. C. Y, 
Ghintamani, (ex-Minister of Agra and Oudh) against 
the present system of the administration of the Finance 
Department by a member of Government on the 
Reserved side. Yet last year, in noticing our budget, 
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this is what was editorially said in the Leader, which is 
edited by him:—“It is a gratifying and significant 
circumstance that Bihar and Orissa is the one province 
where ministers have the least complaint to make 
against the Finance Department.” I take that as a 
compliment as much to the good sense of the Hon’ble 
Ministers as to my own sympathy for the improved and 
progressive administration of the nation-building 
departments, in charge of my hon’ble colleagues. 

V. 

Such then, Sir, are the salient and striking features 
of our present financial situation, and I venture to 
hope that, on a careful and dispassionate consideration, 
it would be found to be satisfactory by hon’ble mem¬ 
bers, and also gratifying to their constituents, the tax- 
paying public of this Province. In surrendering 
myself now to the judgment of the House, I can but 
hope that an impartial verdict may be delivered that 
(considering the storm ands tress we have passed 
through during the last four years) the financial ad¬ 
ministration of this province has been so controlled, 
the resources so husbanded, and the expenditure so 
scrutinzed, as to have conduced, on the whole, to the 
well-being of the King-Emperor’s subjects in Bihar and 
Orissa—this in spite of some serious visitations of 
Nature. In claiming this verdict I am far from sug¬ 
gesting that there have been either no mistakes on 
my part, or that everything that has been done during 
the last four years was done in the best possible way, 
and that I myself would not in many instances do 
things differently, if called upon to do them now. I 
have been long familiar with the well-known lines of 
the poet: — 

“That man was vain and false as vain. 

Who said, were he ordained to run 
His whole career of life again. 

He would do all that he had done!” 
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The truth embodied in this stanza is equally 
applicable to the short official life of the holder of a 
high office such as mine, especially at a time like the 
])resent when our x^rovince, with the rest of the country, 
is passing through kaleidoscopic changes in all spheres 
of public activities. All I can say for myself is that I 
have done my best to serve my native province in these 
troublous times, and I think that, on the basis of the 
facts and figures which I have placed before the House* 
I am justly claim that during my term of office the 
financial interests of Bihar and Orissa have not only 
not suffered at my hands, but that the difficulties 
which have confronted us, from time to time, have 
been adequately met, that our financial structure has 
withstood the storms which have beaten upon it* and 
efforts have been made successfully to strengthen its 
walls and broaden its foundations. All this, I submit, 
is amx)ly borne out by the facts and figures I have laid 
before the House, 

It now remains for me to emphasise that such 
credit as may be accorded to me in respect of the 
financial iDolicy and actions of the last four years must 
be shared, in a very large measure, by my very able 
and highly experienced lieutenants—the Secretaries 
to the Government in the Finance Department during 
my time, but for whose co-operation, it would have 
been absolutely impossible for a lay Finance Member 
like myself to administer the department, or to resist 
the onslaughts on it of my hon’ble colleagues in charge 
of the various spending departments—who, like the 
proverbial daughters of the horse-leech, have but one 
perpetual cry, “give,’’ “give,” If my administration 
has been a success, it has been in no small measure due 
to the co-operation of the secretaries, whom I desire 
to thank for their valuable assistance. 




THE FINANCIAL PLIGHT OF BIHAR- 

Understanding that decisions will be taken 
before long which will vitally affect the financial 
future of Bihar, I consider it my duty to emphasise 
the importance which the non-ofiicial members of 
the Legislative Council attach to a fair settlement of the 
problem. Though I do not claim to be a financial 
expert, the fact that I held the office of Finance Mem¬ 
ber in the Local Government from 1922 to 26, and that 
both in that capacity, and also subsequently as the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Provincial Legislature, 
1 have kept myself constantly in touch with the 
financial position of the province, emboldens me in 
placing my views on record for the consideration of 
Sir Otto Niemeyer. The Government of Bihar and 
Orissa will doubtless supply complete figures to him, 
and it would be inappropriate for me, therefore, to 
enter into elaborate details of financial calculations. 
I would prefer to confine my observations to the broad¬ 
er facts of the financial condition of the province of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

The outstanding fact of our financial position is 
the permanent settlement of the land revenue. If this 
province had no permanent settlement, and the land 
revenue could have been gradually increased (as is 
the case in the temporarily settled parts, or districts, 
of the other provinces) the Government of Bihar would 
have been richer by now by at least Rs. 2i crores a 
year: that is, almost half again as well off as it is now. 
Again, Bihar’s other principal revenue resources are 
inelastic and incapable of expansion. Not only that, 
but the taxable capacity of the people of the province 

'Being a statement prepared at the request of the Bihar 
and Orissa Government, for submission to Sir Otto 
yiemeyer, in 1936. 
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is extremely limited; and the resources available have 
already been tapped. The case thus for an equitable 
financial settlement for Bihar, under the coming re¬ 
forms, need not be over-emphasised. 

In the past Bihar suffered terribly in the utilisa¬ 
tion of her financial resources, owing to her adminis¬ 
trative association with Bengal from 1765 till 1912— 
that is, for nearly a century and a half. For with the 
seat of the joint Government placed in Calcutta, the 
“Bengal Government” (as it was then called) spent, 
under local influence which was naturally predominant, 
a disproportionately large amount of the joint revenues 
in and around the metropolis, and neglected the needs 
of Bihar, w^hich was regarded as a backward and an 
outlying part of the combined provinces. Moreover, 
much of the joint revenue had been spent on institu¬ 
tions and buildings at the capital (such as a University 
High Court, Medical College, etc.) which the new pro¬ 
vince of Bihar had to create afresh, in addition 
to providing for itself two new Government head¬ 
quarters at Patna and at Ranchi. Again, in respect 
of the canals existing in Orissa—which has formed 
with Bihar until now, an administrative unit since 
1912—though that was an undertaking for which the 
provincial government had no responsibility, it has yet 
to pay to the Central Government, a sum of Rs. 
lakhs annually by way of interest, resulting in dead 
loss to the administration and the people of the 
province. On the top of it all, there occurred the 
phenomenal cataclysm of the most devastating earth¬ 
quake in January, 1934. This dreadful calamity 
coincided with the exhaustion of the financial resources 
of the province, which is now faced with the prospect 
of increasing deficits, under the new constitution, un¬ 
less there be an equitable financial settlement as the 
result of the present enquiry. 

Adverting now to the recent financial position of 
Bihar, one finds that while within seven years of the 
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introduction of the Reforms, under the Government of 
India Act, 1919, the Central Government found itself 
in a position to dispense with the provincial contri¬ 
butions, amounting to Rs. 983 lakhs . (under which 
Madras suddenly found itself richer by Rs. 348 lakhs; 
the United Provinces by Rs. 175 lakhs, permanently 
settled Bengal by Rs. 63 lakhs, and even Assam by 
Rs. 15 lakhs), Bihar and Orissa which, by reason of 
its poverty had been exempted from contributing to 
the Central revenues, got nothing and thus derived no 
advantage whatsover. Of the three main heads of our 
revenue (namely, land, excise and stamps) which 
together account for four-fifths of the provincial 
income, the land revenue has risen only by 11 lakhs; 
where, as in the temporarily-settled estates of Orissa, 
or the Government estates, the permanent settlement 
did not preclude it. The result of her financial re- 
sourcelessness is that Bihar is the most backward 
province in the country, consider it from whatever 
point one will, just as she is the poorest from the point 
of view of provincial funds. The revenue per thou¬ 
sand of the population in this province is only Rs. 1409, 
whereas even in Bengal, which is crying for more 
revenue, it is Rs. 2,200, and in the richest of the pro¬ 
vinces, Bombay, it is Rs. 6,660. In expenditure Bihar 
has been spending only Rs. 1,447 per thousand of the 
population compared with Rs. 2,234 in Bengal, 
Rs. 4.483 in the Punjab, and Rs. 6.669 in Bombay. 

II 

When the province was first constituted in 1912, 
the revenue allotted to it was on the minimum scale 
of expenditure, and it has been pinned down ever since 
to that low scale. Speaking frankly, Bihar has had 
about the worst treatment in the matter of her financial 
resources at the hands of the Central Government. 
The scale of expenditure taken into account at the 
time of the creation of the province was the lowest in 
the whole of India. Instead of assessing the scale of 
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expenditure at a reasonable standard for efficient and 
progressive administration, the lowest prevailing scale 
was adopted. Bihar has been thus the victim of un¬ 
equal and inequitable adjustments, ever since its 
constitution as a separate province, in 1912. It has 
had the great disadvantage of functioning on the low¬ 
est standard of expenditure. The Meston Settlement— 
which was but seemingly fair to Bihar in that she was 
not called upon to make anj^ contribution to the Central 
Government—was, in fact, a great wrong, for it stereo¬ 
typed the very low standard of expenditure that had 
been adopted when the province was created. Since 
1932-33 Bihar had seven deficit years, and only four 
surplus years, involving a total deficit of well over a 
crore of rupees, despite the fact that her scale of ex¬ 
penditure is admittedly the lowest. Her develojnnent 
activities which had been grossly neglected in the 
past, were almost choked at the start and her balances 
have been eaten up inspite of most rigorous economies 
on the part of the local Government. In this connec¬ 
tion, it cannot be over-looked that the present provin¬ 
cial expenditure in Bihar is still by far the lowest t)f 
all the provinces of India, namely, Rs. 1,447 per thou¬ 
sand of the population, compared with Rs. 2,234 in 
Bengal—^the next poorest of the British Indian provin¬ 
ces. 


Educationally, the province stood higher when it 
started on its career than several other provinces, but 
after nearly a quarter of a century of independent 
functioning, during which it may be persunied special 
attention was paid to its needs, it stands actually lower 
down the scale in comparison with even those provinces 
which were formerly behind it. The table of literacy 
percentage given in the last Census Report bears in¬ 
contestable testimony to this fact. The same may be 
said with regard to the other nation-building activi¬ 
ties also. Actually, the province is now^ behind every 
other British Indian province except perhaps, in some 
matters, only the North-Western Frontier Province. 
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All this is the direct outcome of the chronic want of 
funds to which this province has been consigned as a 
result of the initial financial settlement with it, and 
of the Meston Settlement which succeeded it a few 
years later. That the grave injustice done to the pro¬ 
vince has not been as yet fully realized by the higher 
authorities is possibly due to the fact that the local 
Government have, in recent years, succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing balanced budgets, by effecting rigorous econo¬ 
mies even at the cost of the development of the nation¬ 
building departments. 

Our Minister for Education addressipg the first 
meeting of the Unemployment Committee, last year, 
said that unemployment among the educated classes, 
in particular, was growing ‘rapidly’ and might very 
soon assume ‘alarming proportions’. The Finance 
Member, who followed him, expressed his sense of 
the danger of ‘enforced idleness among middle classes, 
which not only involves waste of good material, but 
also creates a disruptive tendency, so clearly evident 
in Bengal’. The urgency of solving the problem was 
thus candidly admitted. But the Finance Member 
warned the Committee against making recommenda¬ 
tions which were likely to involve the expenditure of a 
large sum of money, for it had been his painful duty, 
he said, to reject schemes which he knew were 
inherently sound, but which owing to the impoverished 
state of Bihar’s finances could not be carried out. 
Nothing could be a more significant commentary on 
the financial position of the province than this declara¬ 
tion of the fiinance Member. 

Ill 

It is thus clear that Bihar and Orissa started its 
career (in 1912) as an administrative unit with inade¬ 
quate revenues, which have throughout prevented the 
proper development of those aspects of the adminis- 
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tration which are nearest to the hearts of the elected 
Members of the Legislative Council, and of their cons- 
titutents. The Meston Settlement—which came six 
years later—provided a totally inadequate increase of 
51 lakhs, while at the same time giving the province 
very inelastic sources of revenue. The small increase 
which was then provided was immediately swallowed 
up by the post-war increases of pay. I was then the 
Finance Member, and I set myself with some success 
to utilize what small possibilities of expan¬ 
sion our revenues possessed. During my 
period of office increases w^re effected in 
the rates of stamp revenue and in registration, while 
the excise revenue expanded under the influence of a 
period of rising prices. But we were not able to do 
more than equip the province with some only of the 
major institutions which, under present conditions, 
every province must possess. With regard to these 
institutions, though it might be argued plausibly that 
a poor province should depend on its neighbours for 
higher educational facilities and special training insti¬ 
tutions, the fact is indisputable that with the growdli 
of provincial consciousness no province can now-a-days 
rely on its neighbours in such matters, except perhaps 
at a prohibitive cost; and if such institutions arc not 
developed, the inhabitants of the province will be de¬ 
prived of all the opportunities for such special training. 
During this period very little progress was made in 
the essential matter of primary education, and though 
the Medical College was established, very little could 
be done to improve the medical services of the 
province, while agricultural development had to be 
starved. We were all aware of the insecurity of our 
revenues, and for this reason we did not dare to 
embark on large schemes of recurring expenditure, 
and were forced to spend our money largely on a 
policy of brick and mortar, or on projects not requiring 
large recurring expenditure. 
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And so ultimately when the slump came, our 
excise and stamp revenues shrank, and we found it 
impossible to indulge in any further expansion. Unlike 
other provinces which were content to run into deSl, 
we reduced our expenditure, low though it was, and 
just managed to avoid debt by effecting rigorous eco¬ 
nomy, though practically the whole of our balance 
disappeared. For the last few years, inspite of rigorous 
economy, the expenditure of the province has exceeded 
its revenue by an average of more than 30 lakhs a year. 
Our expenditure per mille of the population is only 
Rs. 1,447 which is less than half of that of Assam, 
Madras and the Central Provinces, and less than a 
quarter than that of Bombay. The reality of our 
effort to retrench expenditure is shown by the fact that 
under the Development heads of expenditure (namely, 
education, medical, public health, agriculture, indus¬ 
tries and civil works) our expenditure per mille of the 
population was reduced by 26 per cent. No other 
province comes near this figure. The corresponding 
figures in the Punjab and the Central Provinces are 
21 per cent and 18 per cent, respectively; in Madras 
and Bombay 6 per cent, while in Bengal and in the 
United Provinces the percentage actually rose. It 
must be remembered that these reductions were effected 
on an expenditure which was already far below that of 
the other provinces. 

I have the gravest misgivings as to the possibility 
of working the reformed constitution in Bihar and in 
Orissa, if the popular Ministry of the future is not 
provided with financial resources which will enable it 
to develop those aspects of the administration which 
directly affect the well-being of the people. Whatever 
may have been the position in other days when edu¬ 
cation was more backward, and the people neither 
knew, nor cared, wbal was going on the other pro¬ 
vinces, under modern conditions it would not be 
possible to keep permanently a large and important 
area of British India, like Bihar, in a state of economic 
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inferiority to the rest of the country, without running 
the gravest risks. Whatever argument may appeal 
to the financial theorists regarding the proper distri- 
butioK of revenue in a federal Government, the popular 
mind will naturally look only to the results, and a 
Ministry which is totally unable to give to the pro¬ 
vince those developments which are now justly re¬ 
garded as a matter of course in well-governed pro¬ 
vinces, will find it impossible to niaintain its position. 
In particular, I must re-iterate that our land revenue 
is irrevocably fixed in this province. The Permanent 
Settlement—which was introduced in 1793—has been 
in force for now nearly a century and a half, and the 
vested interests which have grown up since, under it, 
are such that no Government, desirous of being stable, 
could face with equanimity the question of increasing 
it. While the temporarily-settled provinces have 
suffered severe losses in land revenue during the 
depression, they can now look forward with confidence 
to a steady growth of revenue under this head, but there 
is not likely to be any such prospect before Bihar, by 
reason of the Permanent Settlement. 

IV 

Till Bihar and Orissa was formed as an adminis¬ 
trative unit in 1912, by separation from Bengal, of 
which it was then an outlying portion, it was—as is 
common in such a case—regarded as unimportant, 
and the expenditure then being incurred on the pro¬ 
vince as now constituted, w^as on a much smaller 
scale than that incurred on Bengal itself. The revenue 
assigned to this province at its formation was thus 
calculated with reference to the standard of expendi¬ 
ture which was then being incurred therein, and the 
budget of 1912-13 provided a revenue of 704 lakhs for 
Bengal (population, 45 millions) and only 396 lakhs 
for Bihar and Orissa (population, 34 millions). The 
province thus started with a serious financial handi¬ 
cap—an incidence of revenue, per mille of population. 
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of Rs. 1,165 as compared with that of Rs. 1,563 in 
Bengal; and Bengal itself was worse off than the other 
provinces. From the date of its establishment the 
province, with its wholly insufficient revenues, was 
also faced with the task of providing itself with nu¬ 
merous institutions which were already in existence in 
Bengal. The building of a university and a medical 
college, provision of housing accommodation for its 
officers, and other similar schemes, threw an initial 
expenditure on the revenues of the province, which 
further reduced the amount available for the ordinary 
items of expenditure. The initial starving of the pro¬ 
vince’s finances has never been rectified, and so it has, 
throughout its existence, had appreciably less money 
to spend per head of its population than any other 
province in India. This has been the result not of 
any reason limiting the justifiable expenditure of the 
province, but solely of the manner in which the 
decision as to the distribution of available revenues had 
been taken. And as that decision had been based not 
on a reasonable estimate of the needs and require¬ 
ments of the province, but mainly with reference to 
the aclual expenditure at that time incurred in its 
administration, the financial resourcelessness has conti¬ 
nued to operate till now. The unfairness of this 
method of approaching the problem does not need 
elaboration, and it is essential that if the new financial 
settlement is to bo fair and equitable to this province, 
consideration must be given not so much to its exist¬ 
ing expenditure, but to the reasonable standard of 
expenditure now required to meet the growing needs 
of its large population, not only for efficient adminis¬ 
tration but also for expansion and development of 
the activities of the nation-building departments of 
the local Government. 

On the introduction of the reformed constitution 
in 1920, the method adopted for financing the provinces 
was to transfer to them certain items of revenue, and 
there was nothing about the items reserved which 
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made them essentially fit for central revenue. The 
method is one which has given to this province—as 
mentioned above—revenue mostly incapable of growth 
and expansion. No less than one-third of the provin¬ 
ce’s revenue is derived from land, which (as emphasised 
above) is unalterable, as the revocation of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement is not yet a matter of practical politics. 
It has heen, I believe, correctly estimated that, as a 
result of the Permanent Settlement the land revenue 
obtained in this province is over 2 crores less than it 
would have been, had there been but a temporary 
settlement of the land. The financial settlement is, 
therefore, in my opinion, unfair to this province by 
that large amount as compared with the temporarily 
settled provinces, all of which have otherwise the 
same sources of revenue as this province. The 
insufficiency of the financial resources of the province 
was fully recognised by the Financial Relation Com¬ 
mittee, and consequently the province was given a 
small increase of 51 lakhs in its revenue, and w^as 
exempted from contributions to the Centre. The 
slight increase of revenue, which was obtained, was 
soon absorbed in necessary items for expenditure, 
such as increases in salary, etc., and inspite of its 
exemption from contributions the revenues of the 
province remained wholly insufficient, as will appear 
from the statement appended wffiich show^s the Expen¬ 
diture charged to Revenue. 

EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO REVENUE. 


Actuals. 


1922-23 463 

1926-27 605 

1929-30 609 

1933-34 506 

Budget 

1935-36 545 
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For a few years, however, some slight expansion 
was possible, and during the four years from 1923-24 
to 1926-27 the province was able to initiate schemes 
involving recurring expenditure of about 45 lakhs, 
and build up a balance of over 150 lakhs. It was 
then found that a halt had to be called, and the budgets 
of the nine years since 1927-28 show that in no year 
has the province embarked on recurring new schemes 
costing more than the paltry sum of but two lakhs of 
rupees, and in the course of the whole nine years has 
only sanctioned recurring new schemes costing but nine 
lakhs. This clearly stresses the unfairness of the Meston 
Settlement as all other provinces from 1927-28 have 
been exampted from their contributions to an extent, 
in some cases, of crores of rupees, which has naturally 
enabled them to expand their popular departments; 
while this province, the standard expenditure in which 
was already far below theirs, has been unable to find 
money for any expansion at all. The stagnation of 
expenditure was no fault of the province itself. It 
has made full use of such minor powers of raising 
revenue as were given to it. It had expanded its 
Excise revenue to the full: it had increased its Stamp 
revenue by increasing rates for court fees, and its 
Registration revenue also by increasing rates. In a 
province which is almost wholly agricultural, schedu¬ 
led taxes could produce little or no income, and no 
other source of revenue remains as the province has 
no means available to it of obtaining revenue from its 
large mineral resources. 


V 


In order to emphasise the present gross insuffi¬ 
ciency of the expenditure in this province, as compared 
with the other provinces, it is only necessary to glance 
at the latest figures. The table given below shows the 
expenditure per mille of the population in the various 
provinces, as budgetted for 1935-36. 
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Bihar and Orissa ., .. 1447 

Bengal .. .. 2234 

United Provinces .. .. 2487 

Assam .. .. 3101 

Madras .. .. 3518 

Central Provinces .. .. 3096 

Punjab .. .. 4480 

Bombay .. ., 6669 


These figures are so significant as to call for no 
comment. The following table (which covers expendi¬ 
ture under the following “Development” heads of ex¬ 
penditure—Scientific Departments, Education, Medical, 
Public Health, Agriculture, Industries, Civil Works 
and Miscellaneous) show clearly the effect of necessary 
retrenchment in this province as compared with that 
in the other provinces. 

EXPENDITURE PER MILLE OF POPULATION. 



o 

CO 

Percentage 


CO 

1 

O 

CO 

1 

of reduction 


lO 

Oi 

rH 

in expendi¬ 
ture. 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 693 

514 

26% 

Bengal 

.. 761 

764 

. . 

United Provinces 

.. 769 

798 

. . 

Central Provinces 

.. 1260 

1032 

18% 

Madras 

.. 1450 

1358 

6% 

Bombay 

.. 2029 

1882 

7% 

Punj ah 

.. 2182 

1731 

21% 


It is clear from the above statement that the local 
Government has since the occurrence of the slump 
adopted a policy of balancing its budget, and has re¬ 
trenched its expenditure to the utmost limit. Inspite 
of this, however, in the course of the last years its 
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provincial balance of over a crore has disappeared, and 
its expenditure (if cuts in pay are neglected) has ex^ 
ceeded its income by an average of more than 30 lakhs 
a year. It is absolutely impossible to continue ex¬ 
penditure at this low level, if there is to be sound and 
efficient administration. It is obvious that in a 
province where expenditure was already incurred on 
so low a standard, retrenchment must inevitably mean 
deterioration, and though the local Government faced 
it as an emergency measure, it would be wholly unfair 
to the province to consider its present expenditure as 
its minimum necessary expenditure. Other provinces 
ran in debt to maintain their minimum necessary 
expenditure, and the fact that the province decided not 
to do so should not now weaken its claim to subs¬ 
tantial assistance. 

The financial enquiry is being held at a time when 
in temporarily-settled provinces receipts from land 
revenue are below normal. Under this head of revenue 
however, eventual recovery is absolutely certain and, 
if the new settlement is made with reference to the 
present income of such provinces, there will be further 
injustice to permanently-settled provinces, as in the 
latter no appreciable addition to existing items of 
revenue can be expected. The financial enquiry is 
directed, I understand, to the matters mentioned in 
sections 138. |140 (2) and 142 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and the question of payment to be 
made by an Act of the Federal Legislature out of the 
revenues of the Federation under section 140 fl) is 
apparently not to be considered. I venture to hope 
that I have conclusively shown that the present reve¬ 
nues of this province are wholly insufficient to meet 
its essential expenditure. As mentioned above, Lord 
Eustace Percy’s Committee found that, on the assump¬ 
tions made by it, our revenue might be expected to be 
70 lakhs less than expenditure. As shown above, 
the budgetary position in recent years has only shown 
that expenditure exceeds revenue by about 30 lakhs a 
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year, but that is so because the expenditure has been 
kept at a figure below the minimum needs of the pro¬ 
vince, and far below the standard of other provinces. 
The province has, therefore, a fair and reasonable 
claim to the rectification of this serious inequality, 
whether sums are available for distribution of income 
tax or not. I submit that this province must be con¬ 
sidered to be province “in need of assistance” under 
section 142 of the Government of India Act, 1935, and 
it should, therefore, receive annually an adequate sum 
by way of grant-in-aid under that section, which sum 
could be reduced by lakhs, if and when the second half 
of the jute export duty was transferred to it under 
section 140 (2). 


As it is unlikely that the province will be able at 
any time to persuade the Federal Legislature to distri¬ 
bute any part of the duties on salt or excises on a 
population basis (which is the only system which 
would be fair to the needs of this province) it is 
essential that the method adopted for distribution of 
income-tax should be one that benefits those provinces 
whose revenue, judged on a population basis, is wholly 
inadequate. The distribution should be made not so 
as to arrive at a theoretically correct distribution of 
one individual tax, but so as to give, when funds are 
available, a fair revenue to each province, so that the 
Reformed constitution can have an equal chance of 
success in each provinces. This province is thus 
entitled to obtain a revenue per mille of population at 
least equivalent to the present standard of the United 
Provinces, which would mean an addition of about 
4 crores of its income. Until it is in that position it 
is wholly unfair that any sums should be given to pro¬ 
vinces which already are in a bettef financial positioU* 
and in equity, it is only surplus funds available aftei* 
this has been done that should be considered to be 
available for distribution to all provinces. 
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VI 

Though at each successive enquiry into this 
problem, the financial position of Bihar has been put 
forward with the utmost frankness and without the 
least exaggeration, and each successive committee has 
also recognised the justice of our claim, yet nothing 
tangible has, unfortunately, emerged to our advantage. 
The most practicable means of redressing the financial 
inequality of the province would be, in my opinion, to 
assign to this province the proceeds of taxes on con¬ 
sumption. These taxes are borne by the entire popu¬ 
lation, and there is no reason to suppose that in their 
payments, in respect of them, the inhabitants of this 
province pay less per head than those of the other 
provinces. An arrangement by which the proceeds of 
such taxes go entirely to the Central Government, and 
are not available to improve the standard of living of 
the inhabitants of the province, will now never be 
accepted by the growing political consciousness of the 
voters of this province, however much it may have to 
recommend it on abstract financial grounds. If, un¬ 
fortunately, it be absolutely impossible to give the 
province a direct share in such taxes, the same result 
should be achieved by making the division of income- 
tax on lines which will favour provinces which, like 
Bihar, have a heavy population. It may, be argued 
that the amount of income-tax collected in this pro¬ 
vince is not great, but this argument overlooks the 
important fact that there are other central taxes to 
which the province contributes substantially. 

Of the various criteria for determining an equi¬ 
table standard for purposes of revenue, population 
seems to be a reasonable test in effecting an equitable 
financial settlement. There being no scope for any 
further taxation in Bihar—as she is distinctly the 
poorest of all the provinces, and her indebtedness is 
the heaviest in the country—her inability to accept 
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any additional financial burden must be recognized as 
fundamental to any examination of the problem. 
Bihar and Orissa has also had in recent years—as 
stated above—an inordinate anxiety for balancing 
budgets unlike other provinces, which have not been 
afraid to bring forward deficit budgets. Our opening 
balance of over a crore and a half with which the 
province started having been exhausted, and inroads 
having also been made on the Famine Insurance Fund, 
which has been kept at the lowest possible level, no 
less than one crore of rupees is, in my opinion, the 
absolute minimum that would be required by the 
province to stand on its own feet. A policy of sub¬ 
vention other than a grant-in-aid under Section 142, 
is not supported by principles of public finance, and 
it cannot be regarded as a sound method of adjusting 
inequalities. Central sub-ventions are only 
another form of provincial contribution; be¬ 
sides, Central subvention will ever be a source of 
wrangle amongst the provinces. And so the fairest 
and the most equitable standard of distribution of 
available resources would be by the distribution of all 
such sums on a population basis. In particular, this 
method would be the least objectionable, and the most 
advantageous as also the least disturbing, for the dis¬ 
tribution of the prescribed percentage of income-tax. 


But the exact manner in which alleviation is to 
be brought to the province of Bihar is one which it is 
unnecessary for me to discuss at length. I would, 
however press with all the emphasis at my command 
for a decision which will enable Bihar to achieve 
effectively the modicum of economic and political 
development, which its inhabitants may justly claim 
to be their right. They should no longer he left to 
suffer from a mal-distribution of the sources of reve¬ 
nue, which, though they may suit other provinces, 
spelle at the best, an absolute stagnation for Bihar, 
and at the worst a permanent state of extreme poli- 
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tical unrest, which, if not soon allayed, will probably 
develop before long into a most serious adminis¬ 
trative problem, foreboding a menace to the 
smooth working of the provincial administration. 
Without attempting to be an alarmist, I may be per¬ 
mitted to record my settled conviction that there is 
at present in this province a deep-seated and wide¬ 
spread discontent amongst the peasantry, and the other 
classes who will now be enfranchised under the new 
constitution. Statesmanship thus requires that at 
this stage the local Government should have at their 
disposal adequate financial resources to develop the 
nation-building departments, which by leading to the 
wider spread of primary education, better facilities 
for medical supply to the jieople in the villages, more 
extensive supply of sanitary conveniences to them, 
and providing a more efficient system of industrial 
expansion, than is the case at present, might go far 
to improve their lot, and thus allay their subsisting 
discontent and turn their energies into fruitful chan¬ 
nels, conducive not only to their well-being, progress 
and prosperity, but also to the stability of the pro¬ 
vincial administration itself. 




THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMEMNT IN BEHAR^^ 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

As the Chairman of the Reception Committee, I 
extend to you a cordial welcome to this, the twentieth 
session of the Co-operative Federation Congress. My 
duty is the pleasant and agreeable one of offering you 
welcome and wishing your deliberations success, in the 
interest of the large number of people who are deeply 
concerned in the fortunes of the Co-operative move¬ 
ment in this province. The presence of His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor is a conclusive proof of his sym¬ 
pathy with the aims and objects of the Congress. I 
regard his coming here to encourage us to-day as a 
hopeful indication of the changed attitude of Govern¬ 
ment towards the cause we represent. Your Presi¬ 
dent is an experienced and seasoned public man of 
great reputation, who has been closely connected with 
the working of the Co-operative movement in the 
country, and I have no doubt that his valuable guidance 
of the proceedings will enable you to get through your 
work not only expeditiously but successfully. 

As for myself, my interest in the Co-operative 
movement is not of yesterday or to-day. As a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council, I 
took an active part in 1911-1912, in the discus¬ 
sions on the enactment of the Co-operative 
Societies Bill; and I trust I have proved my deep 
and abiding interest in the Co-operative credit system, 
since then, as an investor, on a fairly large scale. 
When the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies 
Bill—now Act VI of 1935, which replaced Act II of 

* Address delivered as the Chairman of the Eeceptton 
Committee of the twentieth Session of the Bihar Co-opera- 
five Federation Congress, held at Patna, on the 6th April, 
1938. 
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1912—came up for discussion in the provincial Legis¬ 
lative Council, I put in a strong plea for the rehabili¬ 
tation of the Co-operative movement. I shall avail 
myself of the present opportunity also to do the same, 
for I am a confirmed constitutional agitator, and have 
always believed that non-violent repitition and re¬ 
iteration are the very essence of constitutional agita¬ 
tion. I, therefore, make no apology, in view of the 
present moribund condition of the Co-operative move¬ 
ment in the province, and the attitude of the old 
Government towards it, to recall certain facts and 
circumstances which both Government and the public 
would do well to keep in mind, if this organisation is 
to develop and expand. 

The Co-operative movement, like so many othei 
beneficent measures, owes its birth and development 
to Government initiative. It was started by Govern¬ 
ment early in this century, with public funds, and 
through Government officers. The Government passed 
a special Act in 1904, which was substantially modi¬ 
fied and amended in 1912, in order to extend the scope 
of the organisation. Government then clearly assum¬ 
ed responsibility for the movement both by its legis¬ 
lation and conduct. Circulars were issued to District 
and Sub-divisional Officers to take special interest in 
its working, and officers were warned that their capa¬ 
city for holding charge of districts, or sub-divisions, 
would be judged by the amount of interest taken by 
them in the Co-operative movement. Departmental 
officers were asked to raise funds for financing the 
banks, and by inducing their friends and relatives to 
deposit their money in Co-operative banks and societies. 
The then energetic and zealous head of the department, 
pestered our lives by his too frequent calls at our 
houses to induce us to invest all our life’s savings in 
the Co- operative banks, and many of us yielded to his 
persuasive eloquence. The annual reports of the 
Department encouraged and praised officials and non¬ 
officials who took part m the movement, and Govern- 
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ment conferred on them promotions or titles in 
recognition of their services to it. 

Naturally, therefore, the workers in this move¬ 
ment, either because they had a real faith in it, or 
because of Government’s direction and encourage¬ 
ment, organised and started societies and banks, and 
the public consequently came to the conclusion that 
these institutions were controlled by Government, and 
were, therefore, perfectly safe and sound from the 
depositor’s point of view. This impression was con¬ 
firmed by the glowing reports of their working, and the 
praise bestowed by Government on the workers. The 
Co-operative Societies Act gave the Registrar power to 
audit and inspect, including even making an enquiry 
into the financial condition of a bank or society. It 
further empowered him to dissolve a society, if that 
was found to be necessary, in the interests of the public. 
Armed with these powers the Registrar proceeded to 
do his duty, aided by a number of Assistant Registrars, 
who were placed in direct touch with the central banks 
and societies, and a large number of auditors of 
various grades were appointed to audit the accounts 
of these institutions. A number of returns were pres¬ 
cribed for submission by these organisations, and all 
the books and registers needed for their use were also 
drafted and prescribed by the department. 

Co-operative banks were also allowed to advertise 
openly the fact that they were registered under the 
Co-operative Sociefies Act, and were subject to audit 
by an agency appointed by Government, and this at¬ 
tracted deposits from the public by offering rates 
higher than those offered by other banking concerns. 
In the pamphlets issued, from time to time, this aspect 
of Government audit and inspection was always 
emphasised. Thus, in the pamphlet headed “Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation”, (printed at the Bihar 
and Orissa Government Press, and issued under the 
authority of the Co-operative Department) we find it 
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stated that “Government has established the societies 
for its subjects, and employs the Registrar and other 
officers to inspecOthem and audit their accounts, to 

sure fAai (here is no go[mar\> It was further 
declared that “if members of societies are lazy or dis¬ 
honest the societies are closed by the Registrar and 
all money recovered by means of certificate procedure/’ 

Another booklet called “Hints on the Starting and 
Management of Central Co-operative Banks”, issued in 
1914, by the Registar, contains the following state¬ 
ments : “Central Bank is a combination of business 
and philanthropy—as it were, on a business footing 
It consists of a combination of the local gentry with 
the village societies for the benefit of both and for 
common good. The former find in it not only a safe 
and profitable investment, but the best means of aid¬ 
ing in the economic develrnment of their country. 
The Sub-Divisional Officer or, in the sadar sub-divisions, 
the Collector, is usually an ex-officio director, and 
sometimes elected chairman”. In yet another pam¬ 
phlet (i)rinled at the Government Press, in 1919), 
containing some notable utterances on the subject, we 
find the following appeal to the public to invest their 
money in the provincial co-operative bank: “Now is 
your chance. Put your money in the bank and com¬ 
bine ])atriotism with prifit”. 

These declarations and statements created a 
sense of absolute security in the minds of the deposi¬ 
tors, and a w’holly justifiable impression that not oniy 
all was well, but was bound to be well with the move¬ 
ment. The circular of the Registrar, pointing to 
Government’s connection with the movement, and 
thereby inviting and inducing depositors definitely and 
directly fixed the responsibility for their safeguard on 
the shoulders of Government. Nor was this attitude 
of Government any thing but right and proper, for 
they had before them, as their guide, the following 
memorable words uttered by His Majesty the King- 





Emperor, George V, during his visit to this country, 
in December, 1911: “If the system of Co-operation 
can be introduced and utilised to the full, I foresee a 
great and glorious future for the agricultural interests 
of this country”. The Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture also declared that Co-operation was the hope of 
rural India. The Provincial Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee asseverated that the movement was highly 
beneficial and intrinsically sound. The Hubback 
Committee on Co-operation rang the same changes that 
Government was responsible for audit, and the Regis¬ 
trar had to see that it was properly done. It is thus 
absolutely clear that if people put their money into the 
Co-operative banks, they did so because they saw that 
Government was closely connected with the movement, 
and their ofticers were chairman of the banks and also 
occupied other important offices. 

How, in spite of all these things, can Government 
ever disown their responsibility for the Co-operative 
movement? In the face of the facts I have mentioned 
and the declarations I have quoted from, it is by no 
means open to Government to shirk their responsibility. 
But the liquidation of a certain central bank, and the 
failure of many central banks to meet their obligation 
to their depositors and creditors, have rudely shaken 
the confidence of the public in the movement. Econo¬ 
mic depression, which has been prevailing for the last 
few years, has been very largely responsible for the 
present financial difficulties of most of the central 
banks, and regard being had to such circumstances 
Government are morally, if not legally, bound to 
come to their rescue. It is no answer to say that the 
tax-payers’ money should not be spent any more. The 
tax-payers’ money was spent hitherto, and I think will 
have to be spent, even now, because the movement has 
still in it vast potentialities for doing good to the agri¬ 
culturists, which after all is one of the most primary 
duties of a civilised Government like ours. 
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The tax-payers’ representatives in our legislature 
naturally, therefore, want that Government should 
support the banks not with mere Acts, rules and bye¬ 
laws, or speeches and declarations of sympathy, but 
with ample funds. Government should not, therefore, 
have any hesitation in spending the money required 
for the proper development of this movement. If 
Government are apprehensive that this action on their 
part is likely to meet with opposition in the 
Legislature, I may assure them that that will not 
be the case, since there is no alternative scheme 
before Government, or the public, for the uplift of 
rural India, other than the Co-operative movement. It 
is the bounden duty, therefore, of Government to pro¬ 
vide the necessary funds for its development with a 
view to restore public confidence in the movement. 
They must do all in their power to save the depositors 
from ruin, and re-assrue them that the movement still 
enjoys, and will continue to enjoy. Government’s sup¬ 
port. It is no longer a case of a particular bank which 
has gone into liquidation. The fact is, and I am sure 
the Hon’ble the Minister is fully aware of it, that the 
liquidation of the particular bank has had serious 
repercussions on many other banks, and if Govern¬ 
ment will not come to their rescue, then the fate of 
the Co-operative movement in Bihar shall have been 
sealed for ever. People, therefore, look up to Govern¬ 
ment for large financial assistance to the movement, 
and that too now or never. 

The Hon’ble Minister is, I am sure, aware of the 
fact that several central banks have not been able to 
meet the demands of the depositors, and many of 
them have not been able to pay even the interest. 
Such banks should be supported by Government and 
helped materially, otherwise, first, these banks, and 
then their affiliated societies, will have to be liquidated 
before long. Such a step will spell ruin and disaster, 
both to the numerous depositors and to the members 
of the agricultural societies. And the consequence of 
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failure will not end with these banks alone. It will 
spread all over the province, and affect a very large 
section of people. Can Government in such a case 
and, in particular, a popular Government as ours now 
claims to be, possibly disown or shirk their respon¬ 
sibility, and stand by and allow the societies to be 
wrecked? If, as I believe. Government have faith 
in the movement and have genuine sympathy with it 
—as opposed to mere lip-sympathy—if they want to 
save the situation, they cannot but support all those 
banks that are in difficulty at present. In some other 
provinces (such as Bengal, and the Central Provinces) 
the local Governments came to the rescue of the Co¬ 
operative movement when it was faced with a similar 
situation. There is no reason why the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment would assume an attitude as many lead people 
to infer, rightly or wrongly, that they are indifferent 
to the fortunes of the Co-operative organisation. 
There is a good deal of misconception in the public 
mind in regard to the attitude of Government about 
our movement, and I venture to hope that the Hon’ble 
the Minister will encourage us today by giving an as¬ 
surance that Government are genuinely sympathetic, 
and they will do all that lies in their power not only 
to support the movement financially, which is at the 
present movement faced with a grave crisis, but to 
do what will lead to its development and expansion. 

In this connection I may recall that Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad also took the same view that I am now urging, 
while presiding over the Co-operative Conference held 
in this city, some years back. The consensus of opi¬ 
nion, therefore, seems to be that Government in the 
interest of the Co-operative movement in the province, 
should come to the rescue of the central banks. I 
once again urge upon Government the imperative ne¬ 
cessity of their helping the resuscitation of the Co¬ 
operative movement, and thus restoring the shaken 
confidence of the people in this highly beneficent 
movement. Immense as are the possiblities of the 
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Co-operative movement for doing good to the people, 
equally imperative it is on the State to strengthen it 
to restore the people’s lost confidence in it, and to 
direct it into channels which might uplift the masses, 
teach them thrift, and bring about a general improve¬ 
ment in the economic condition of the tenantry. Once 
again do I welcome you to this session at Patna, not 
so much as guests but as fellow co-operators, engaged 
in the noble task of devising means for common good. 




PART VII 


HISTORICAL 

THE ALLEGED BRITISH CONQUEST OF INDIA* 

The bellicose speech that Sir Philip Chetwode, the 
Commander-in-Chief, lately delivered, in the Council 
of State, has naturally attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, as the days of that kind of hysterical oration had 
been taken to have passed. But one has to live and 
learn. What was the cause of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s outburst on the alleged British conquest of 
India? It was nothing more than a non-offlcial mem¬ 
ber’s resolution, in the Council of State, advocating 
non-abolition of the Viceroy’s commissions in the 
eight units to be Indianized. This was the head and 
front of his offending. Sir Philip was forthwith up in 
arms not only against the mover of the resolution, 
but the type of independent Indian publicmen which he 
represented. What right had the mover and his 
friends, the Commander-in-Chief wanted to know, to 
criticise so glibly a policy adopted by the Government 
on the considered advice of men who had spent the 
whole of their lives in the profession of arms and 
who had (according to Sir Philip) no political axe to 
grind? He wound up his superb effort with the 
following remonstrance;—“Do he and his friends think 
that a war-worn and war-wise nation like the British, 
who won their Empire at the point of the sword, and 
have kept it by the sword all these years, are to be 
turned aside by armchair critics when we are making 
the greatest experiment in history, and when we are 
still responsible for the consequence of that experiment 
to the millions of the people of India? If you aim at 


'Reprinted from the Hindustan Review. 
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a national army and not a hybrid army, there is no 
other course than that now pursued’’. 

II 

It is not Sir Philip’s first offence of the kind. In 
view of public memory being proverbially short, it may 
be recalled that on the eve of his appointment as the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Philip heralded his opinion 
on the political situation in India. He exhorted the 
Indian Government to ‘rule with a firm hand’, or, as 
the only other alternative, to ‘chuck it’; which last 
expression—I am given to understand—is quite per¬ 
missible in barrack-room phraseology. The earlier 
outburst brought round his ears a veritable hornet’s 
nest, and, that too, from quarters from which he ex¬ 
pected it the least. In the House of Commons an 
hon’ble member drew attention to Sir Philip’s speech 
and asked whether, in view of the character of Indian 
policy that he advocated, it was still intended that he 
should go out to India as the Commender-in-Chief. 
The question was a poser, but Mr. Wedgewood Benn 
(the then Secretary of State for India) replied to the 
interpellation as follows:—“Sir Philip Chetwode is 
not at present on the Indian establishment and it is 
unnecessary, therefore, for me to comment on the press 
report concerned. Questions of policy are decided by 
H. M.'s Government and the Governor-General-in- 
Council, to whose superintendence, direction and 
control Sir Philip Chetwode, when he takes up his 
position as Commander-in-Chief, will be subject. The 
policy which it is intended to pursue in India is the 
policy authoritatively stated by the Viceroy on the 9th 
July, 1930”. On its being urged in another question 
that, for the purpose of putting the declared policy into 
operation, people who were sympathetic to it were 
needed, Mr. Benn added :—“Questions of policy have 
nothing to do with soldiers. They are settled by the 
civil Government”. 
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It was expected that the recipient of this stinging 
rebuke from the highest executive authority would not 
repeat the blunder which had called forth that condign 
reprimand from the then Secretary of State. But Sir 
Philip is evidently incorrigible. Incorrigibles also 
have,however. to bow to the Spirit of the Age, and so 
Sir Philip later offered to those whom he had so 
wantonly insulted a rather meagre apology, which 
seems to have closed the incident in the Council of 
State. Not so it is, however, in the country in which 
throughout indignation runs high at Sir Philip's asser¬ 
tion. With these preliminary observations to introduce 
the subject, I shall now examine carefully the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's theory of British conquest of India. 

Ill 

There are two schools of politics to one or other 
of which an average Anglo-Indian—using the term in 
its old-established and classical sense—subscribes. 
There is what might be called the-conquest-with-the- 
sword school of soldiers, and the-conquest-with-the- 
sword-but-rule-with-justice school of doctrinaires. The 
majority of Anglo-Indians—especially those belonging 
to the Army, as also some Civilians—are followers of 
the first school. Of late this school has been, fortu¬ 
nately, rather on the decline, though one occasionally 
lights, even now,—as in the case of Sir Philip Chetwode 
—upon passages in the writings or speeches of some 
high officials who still cling to the theory of the first 
school. One last-century Viceroy, the Earl of Elgin— 
due perhaps to his having been one of the weakest 
rulers—gave expression, just before his retirement, at 
a dinner given to him by the United Service Club, at 
Simla, to that historically unsound, administratively 
unhappy and politically ill-omened doctrine that India 
had been conquered by the sword and, if need be, 
would be retained by the sword. Fortunately, howr- 
wer the adherents of this school are daily in diminish¬ 
ing minority, but the other school, still flourishes as 
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vigorously as ever. The doctrines of this school are^ 
that India was conquered by the British sword, but 
that it should nevertheless be ruled with “justice”— 
whatever that may mean—and that the withdrawal of 
British rule would be the precursor of an anarchy and 
a disruption which is said to have been the normal 
condition of this country, until the British appeared 
on the scene of action. Whether the normal political 
condition of this country previous to British period was 
one of constant disruption or not, we do not propose 
to discuss here, but contining ourselves to the first part 
of the dictum above stated, viz., that India was con¬ 
quered by the British sword, we would be glad, indeed, 
and there would be no room for quarrel, if the politi¬ 
cians of this class would only clearly define whose 
sword it was that “conquered” the country for the 
British. But they are shrewd enough to know the 
weakness of their position, and they, therefore, take 
shelter behind a vague statement leaving it to be 
inferred that it was the British sword that achieved 
the conquest of India ! 

Tf the suggestion implied in the statement was 
meant merely to flatter the self-complacency of our 
British fellow-subjccis, I would be the last person to 
draw the veil and expose to their mind’s eye the bare 
and naked historical truth. But I am firmly persuaded 
that the prevalence of this wholly crude, historically 
false and politically mischievous doctrine is calculated 
to breed immense trouble, as it will not let the two 
races meet—as they should—on a common platform 
by merging their differences and putting their joint 
shoulders to the car of Indian progress, as fellow- 
workers and fellow-subjects. Even, therefore, if the 
fact were historically correct that the British had con¬ 
quered India, with the aid of their sword, it would 
redounded to their good sense if they had not been so 
forward in trotting out the-conquest-by-the-sword 
theory ,on each and every occasion, to have drawn a 
veil over that episode, and to have let bye-gones be bye- 
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gones. It becomes doubly reprehensible, however, 
when this baseless and unfounded statement is re¬ 
peated ad nauseam. Now, no British historian has 
written with truer insight, greater critical acumen and 
wider philosophic grasp about the origin and the deve¬ 
lopment of British rule in India than the distinguished 
Cambridge Professor, the late Sir John Seeley. In his 
truly epoch-marking work, The Expansion of England, 
this is how he sums up the problem of the so-called 
British conquest of India. “In the main”, writes 
Professor Seeley, “England conquered India, and now 
keeps it by means of Indian troops paid wdth Indian 
money”! He goes on to explain:—“In the early 
battles of the Company, by which its power was deci¬ 
sively established, at the seige of Arcot, at Plassey, at 
Buxar, there seem almost always to have been more 
sepoys than Europeans on the side of the Company”, 
and after having shown that the sepoys did not fight 
worse than the British, or that the latter bore the 
whole brunt of the conflict, he winds up by saying that 
“it remains entirely incorrect to speak of the English 
nation as having conquered the natives of India. 
India can hardly be said to have been conquered at 
all by foreigners, she has rather conquered herself. 
The expression, ‘conquest’, as applied to the acquisi¬ 
tion of sovereignty by the East India Company is 
thoroughly misleading. It was not a foreign conquest, 
but an internal revolution. The moment India begins 
to show herself, what we so idly imagine her to be—a 
conquered nation—that moment we should recognize 
perforce the impossibility of retaining her. For we 
are not reallg conquerers of India and can not rule her 
as canquerers’\ (My italics). 

IV 

In the same strain, wrote Sir Edwin Arnold, though 
as befitting a poet he did so in a picturesque and per- 
fervid language compared with that of the sober and 
sedate Cambridge Professor. Wrote Sir Edwin, in his 
India Revisited. —“We never conquered India. No 
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armaments could vanquish a fourth part of the earth’s 
inhabitants.” Such noble sentiments, will, we are 
afraid, be, for a long time yet, a cry in the wilderness, 
so far as the Anglo-Indians are concerned; but so far 
as a very large section of educated Indians are concern¬ 
ed, their sentiments were happily expressed by the 
late Mr. Behramji Malabari in the following passage in 
his most instructive little book called The Indian Eye 
on English Life: “Take my advice, dear Colonel; put 
your sword into a barrel of vinegar. It will improve 
vinegar and steel alike, and give you time to read up 
your school-books of history again”. Again, that 
famous author on Burma and the Burmese—the late 
Mr. Fielding Hall—wrote some years back an excellent 
book called The Passing of Empire or The Redemption 
of India, in which he expresses himself on this very 
subject as folhnvs :—“You cannot hold India by force 
alone. We conquered and have governed India by the 
consent of the people. In fact, she conquered herself 
and gave herself to us. We never had to fight peoples^ 
but onlu qouernments effete, discredited and weak. 
The peoples accepted us: if not with gladness, yet they 
did accept. Without that acquiescence we could have 
done nothing. This must be thoroughly realised, for 
it is an essential truth. Anyone can see it for him¬ 
self. Given any superiority you like to assume of 
Englishmen over India, could a handful of English 
officials and seventy thousand, or less, British 
troops conquer and rule three hundred-and-fifty 
millions of people, living in a climate suitable to them 
but deadly to us, against their will? It is impossible, 
incredible, absurd. There has been always a tacit and 
generally an active consent. Now that consent is 
disappearing”. Yes, now that tacit consent is disap¬ 
pearing, thanks to the sayings and doings of numer¬ 
ous British officers of the type of Sir Philip Chetwode. 
So late as 1927 Sir John Maynard—a member of the 
Punjab Government—wrote as follows:—“It is, of 
course, true that British authority could not have 
established—and could not now" maintain—itself but 
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for a fissiparous tendency of which the Hindus-Muslim 
antagonism is one manifestation. It is also true that 
the mass rivalry of the two communities began under 

the British rule.The mass antagonism of to-day 

has come from the closer appreciation of the theolo¬ 
gical differences, from the schools and newspapers, 
from the new opportunities which the rivals claim to 
share, and these are a creation of British rule. In this 
sense there is a true responsibility for the develop¬ 
ment of the quarrel'’. The main thesis of Sir John 
is certainly impeccable. He speaks as a student, not 
as a propagandist. It is worth while realising that 
the British Empire in India is built on India’s weak¬ 
ness, and the i)resent insistence on communalising 
political life will duly strengthen the foundation of 
that Empire. India has no external enemy. Her 
internal differences are her greatest enemy, and will 
one day strangulate her if Indians refuse to tread the 
path of wisdom. But the fact remains that there is no 
historical support for the conquest-by-the-sword- 
theory,, glibly propounded by Sir Philip Chetwode in 
the course of his speech in the Council of State. I hope 
a perusal of the authoritative statements brought to¬ 
gether in this disquisition will have the effect of explod¬ 
ing for ever this mythical and fictitious theory. 




HUSAIN: THE MARTYR—A CHAPTER IN EARLY 
ARAB HISTORY- 

I deem it a privilege to have been invited to make 
a contribution to a collection of papers on the martyr¬ 
dom of Hazrat Imam Husain. The life and career 
of the martyr are interwoven with the history of 
Arabia, under the early Caliphate, and it is no easy task 
to pick out the personal from the historical elements. 
I shall make an attempt, however, to do so and I shall, 
therefore, refer to such incidents only, of the career 
of the martyr, as reflect clearly his character and 
ideals, rather than deal with matters which appertain 
more properly to the domain of history. Even with 
this important reservation, there is bound to be a deal 
of overlapping in the articles in the composite col¬ 
lection for which I am writing, as the contributions in 
it (I gather) are not likely to be co-ordinated by an 
editor or an editorial board. It also goes without 
saying that for the data put together, there is no claim 
to any orginality, as they have been taken from the 
standard authorities on th^j. subject. But the views ex¬ 
pressed by way of comments are my own. 

II 

Al-Husain w'as the second son of Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet, Mohammad (on whom he 
peace), by her husband Ali, the fourth Khalifah, and 
was a younger brother of Al-Hasan, the fifth Khalifah, 
He was born, at Medina, in A.H.4, and died at Kerbala, 
in A.H. 61, being cruelly slain in his conflict with Yazid. 
The martyrdom of Al-Husain in celebrated even now 
by the Shiahs, every year, during the first ten days 
of the Muharram, and an account of the circumstances 

’Oontributed to “The Golden Deeds of Imam Husain” 
(1931). 
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relating to his tragic death is, therefore, necessary 
for appreciating the intensity of feeling with which 
the scenes and incidents of the last days of *Tmam 
Husain” are enacted during the Muharram in India, 
and also in Persia in the “Miracle Play”, a transala- 
tion which was made—many years back—into English 
by (the late) Sir Lewis Pelly. Shortly after the acces¬ 
sion of Yazid, Husain received at Mecca secret messages 
from the people of Kufa entreating him to place him¬ 
self at the head of the army in Babylonia—now called 
Iraq. Yazid, however, had full intimation of their 
intention, and long before Husain could reach Kufa, 
the too easy governor of that city was replaced, by 
Yazid, by Obaidallah, the resolute ruler of al-Basrah, 
who by his rapid measures disconcerted the plans of 
Husain and his followers’ and drove them to a prema¬ 
ture outbreak, and the surrender of their leader, 
Muslim. The latter’s head was struck off and sent to 
Yazid. On Husain arriving on the confines of Babylo¬ 
nia, he was met by Al-Hurr, who had been sent out 
by Obaidallah with a body of horsemen to intercept 
his approach. Husain, addressing them, asserted his 
title to the Caliphate, and invited them to submit to 
him. Al-Hurr replied. “We are commanded as soon 
as we meet you to bring you directly to Kufa into the 
presence of Obaidallah”. Husain answered: “I would 
sooner die than submit to that,” and gave word to his 
men to ride on; but Al-Hurr wheeled about and inter¬ 
cepted them. At the same time, Al-Hurr said: “I 
have no commission to fight with you, but I am com¬ 
manded not to part with you until I have conducted 
you into Kufa”; but he bade Husain to choose any 
road into that city “that did not go directly back t(» 
Mecca,” and “do you,” said he, “write to Yazid or 
Obaidallah, and I will write to Obaidallah, and per¬ 
haps it may please God I may meet with something 
that may bring me off without my being forced to any 
extremity on your account.” Then he retreated his 
force a little to allow’ Husain to lead the way towards 
Kufa, and Husain took the road that leads by Abid 
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and Cadisia. This was on Thursday, the 1st of 
Mohurrum, A.H. 61 (A.D. 680). When night came on, 
he still continued his march all through the night. 

In the morning, after prayers were over, Husain 
mended his pace, and as he rode on there came up a 
horseman, who took no notice of him, but saluted 
Al-Hurr, and delivered to him a letter, giving orders 
from Obaidallah to lead Husain and his men into a 
place where there was neither town nor fortifications, 
and there leave them till the Syrian forces should sur¬ 
round them. This was on Friday, the 2nd of 
Muharram. The day after, Amr-ibn-Saad came upon 
them with four thousand men. They had been 
encamped without the walls of Kufa, and when Obai¬ 
dallah heard of Husain’s coming, he commanded Amr 
to defer his march and go against Husain. But one 
and all dissuaded him: “Beware that you go not 
against you Husain, and rebel against your 
Lord, and cut off mercy from you, for you 
had better be deprived of the dominion of the whole 
world than meet your Lord with the blood of Husain 
upon you.” Amr was fain to acquiesce, but upon 
Obaidallah renewing his command with threats, he 
marched against Husain, and came up with him, as 
aforesaid, on Saturday, the 3rd of Muharram. On Amr 
sending to inquire of Husain what brought him 
thither, the latter replied: “The Kufians wrote to 
me; but since they reject me, I am willing to return to 
Mecca”. Amr was glad when he heard it, and said : 
“I hope to God I may be excused from fighting against 
him.” Then he wrote to this purpose to Obaidallah; 
but Obaidallah sternly replied: “Get between him and 
the river,” and Amr did so; and the name of the place 
where he cut Husain off from the Euphrates was ^called 
Kerbala. 

Then Husain sought a conference with Amr, in 
which he proposed either to go to Yazid or to return 
to Mecca. Obaidallah was at first inclined to accede 
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to these conditions, until Shimr stood up and swore 
that no terms should be made with Husain, adding 
significantly that he had been informed of a long 
conference between Husain and Amr. Then Obaidallah 
sent Shimr with orders to Amr that if Husain would 
surrender unconditionally, he would be received; if 
not, Amr was to fall upon him and his men. Should 
he refuse to do so, Shimr w^as to strike off Amr's head, 
and himself command the attack against Husain. 
Thus passed Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th of Muharram. On the evening of the 9th, Amr 
drew up his forces close to that of Husain, as he was 
sitting at the door of his tent, just after the evening 
prayer, and told him of the conditions offered by 
Obaidallah. Husain desired Amr to give him answer. 
In the night his sister came w^eeping to his bedside, 
and, awaking him, exclaimed: “Alas for the desolation 
of my family! Alas for the destruction that is to 
come!” ^‘Sister,” Husain replied, “put your trust in 
God, and know^ that man is born to die, and that the 
heavens shall not remain; everything shall pass aw^ay 
but the presence of God, who created all things by His 
power, and shall make them by His powder, and they 
shall return to Him alone. My father was better than 
me, and my mother was better than me; and my 
brother was better than me; and they and we and all 
Muslims have an example in the Apostle of God”. Then 
he told his men that Obaidallah wanted nobody but 
him, and that they should go away to their homes. 
But they said: “God forbid that we should ever see the 
day w^herein w e survive you! Then he command¬ 
ed them to cord their tents close together, and make 
a line of them, so as to keep out the enevy’s horse. 
And he dug a trench behind his camp, which he filled 
with wood to be set on fire, so that he could only be 
attacked in front. The rest of the night he spent in 
prayer and supplication, while the enemy’s guard 
patrolled all night long, round and round his camp. 
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The next morning both sides prepared for battle. 
Early in the day Husain mounted his horse, and set 
the holy Koran before him, crying: “O God, Thou art 
my confidence in every trouble and my hope in every 
adversity,” and sumbitted himself to the judgment of 
his companions before the opened pages of the sacred 
volume. At this his sisters and daughters began to 
weep, when he cried out in bitter anguish self-reproach- 
fully: “God reward the son of Abbas,” in allusion to 
advice which his cousin, Abdullah-ibn-Abbas, had given 
him, to leave the women behind in Mecca. At this 
moment a party of the enemy’s horse wheeled about 
and came up to Husain, w^ho expected to be attacked 
by them. But it was Hurr who had quitted the ranks 
of the Syrian army, and had now come to die with 
Husain, and testify his repentance before men and 
God. As Hurr rode into the doomed camp, he shouted 
back to Amr: “Alas for you!” Whereupon Amr 
commanded his men to “bring up the colours.” As 
soon as they were set in front of the troops, Amr shot 
an arrow into the camp, saying: “Bear witness that I 
shoot the first arrow,” and so the fight began on both 
sides. It raged, chiefly in a series of single combats, 
until noon-day, when both sides retired to prayer: 
Husain adding to the usual ojffice the “Prayer of Fear,” 
never used but in cases of extremity. When shortly 
afterwards the fight was renewed Husain was struck on 
the head by a sword. Faint with the loss of blood, he 
sat down by his tent and took upon his lap his little 
son Abdullah, who was at once killed by a flying 
arrow. He placed the little corpse upon the ground, 
crying out: “We come from God and we return to 
Him. O God, give me strength to bear these misfor¬ 
tunes.” Growing thirsty he ran toward the Euphrates, 
where he stopped for a while and prayed earnestly. 
His little nephew a beautiful child, who went up to kiss 
him, had his hand cut off with a sword, on which 
Husain again wept, saying: “Thy reward, dear child, 
is with thy forefathers in the realms of bliss.” Hounded 
on by Shimr, the Syrian troops now^ surrounded Husain; 
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but nothing daunted, he charged them right and left. 
In the midst of the fighting, his sister came between 
him and his slayers, crying out to Amr, how he could 
stand by and see Husain slain. Whereupon, with 
tears trickling down his cheeks, Amr turned his face 
away; but Shimr, with threats and curses, set on his 
soldiers again, and at last one wounded Husain upon 
the hand, and a second gashed him on the neck, and 
a third thrust him through the body with a spear. No 
sooner had he fallen to the ground, than Shimr rode a 
troop of horsemen over his corpse, backwards and for¬ 
wards, over and over ugain, until it was trampled into 
the very ground, a scarcely recognisable mass of 
mangled flesh and mud. Thus twelve years after the 
death of his brother Hasan, Husain, the second son of 
Ali, met his death on the bloody plain of Kerbala on 
Saturday, the tenth day of Muharram, A.H. 61 (A.D. 
680). 


III. 

The above sketch, of the last few days of Husain, 
brings into prominent relief the striking features of 
his great career as a martyr. For what is a martyr if 
not one who combines those two rare elements of 
human character^—heroism in the face of even the 
greatest dangers to his life, for the sake of what he 
regards as Truth, and saintliness in the sense of his 
entire dependence on God? Judged in the light of 
this criterion, there can be no two opinions about the 
fact that Husain has justly taken a prominent place 
amongst the greatest martyrs the world has produced. 
I am aware that certain western writers have not taken 
this view of his work and character. The estimate of 
this class of writers is embodied in the article on 
Husain, in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (vol. 2, pa^?e 
339) in which the distinguished contributor of the 
sketch (Mons. H. Lammens) criticises the character 
of Husain for ‘‘indecision and lack of intelligence” and 
similar other traits. But it is clear to me that such a 
wrong decision on the part of a modern writer is due 
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to a lack of correct perspective. Even worldly men are 
influenced in their conduct and action, to some extent, 
by their beliefs and ideals, while spiritually-inclined 
persons (like Husain) act under the impulse of 
influences which the average man of the world 
naturally finds it difficult to appreciate, or correctly 
estimate. Those who will have read the account, out¬ 
lined above, of Husain’s last few days, will have no 
doubt in their mind that he was out-and-out a saintly 
character, dependent altogether on the will of God, and 
seeking the kingdom of Heaven—wholly unlike (for 
instance) Muawiya and his son Yazid. It is this phase 
of his character which, coupled with his strength of 
mind, enabled him to face calmly and heroically the 
many terrible trials and tribulations of the last year of 
his life. Thus he lived and died for his ideals and, in 
the last resort, surrendered his breath at the altar of 
Truth, as he had realized it in his own life. No wonder 
then that his life and the struggle he had to undergo— 
es])ecially in the last fortnight of his earthly career— 
have always evoked the greatest sympathy and admira¬ 
tion not only amongst a fairly large section of Mus¬ 
lims in various counlries, but also amongst the non- 
Muslims as well. “In .a distant age and climate”, 
writes Gibbon, in his monumental and immortal his¬ 
tory (Decline nnd Fall of the Roman Empire) “the 
tragic scene of the death of Husain will awaken the 
sympathy of the coldest reader”. “It will he easy to 
understand”, writes the Rt. Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali, 
in his Short Histori] of the Saracens “perhaps to 
sympathize with the frenzy of sorrow and indignation 
to which the adherents of Ali and his children give 
vent on the recurrence of the anniversary of Husain’s 
martyrdom”. And it is impelled by such a spirit of 
sympathy that I have come forward to pay my humble 
tribute to the memory of Husain “the martyr”. 


PART Vlll 


HUMOUROUS 

BULLS AND BLUNDERS ’ 

Humour, which is so prominent a feature of 
Western literatures, has scarcely any appreciable 
counterpart in the literatures of the East. While there 
is much to admire in the literatures of many of the 
Asiatic countries—notably of India, Arabia, Iran, 
China, and Palestine—yet in the literature of none of 
them do we find authors who betray a sense of humour 
in their works, to the same extent, as is to be found 
in the literatures of Britain or France, or in that of the 
United States of America. While we Indians have 
been endowed by Providence with many redeeming 
qualities, we have been practically denied the saving 
grace of humour, owing to which our speeches and 
writings are usually dull, ponderous and portentous. 
The press in our country has no journal, at present, 
devoted to a humourous approach to public affairs, 
such as is offered by the London Punch (founded in 
1841). and by several equally good journals in Western 
Europe and America. The cartoons that appear in 
many of our dailies are scarcely worth looking at— 
except those of “Shankar” of the Hindustan Times of 
Delhi. The thundering declamations of our orators, 
the hypercritical speeches and writings of our political 
leaders, the ponderous platitudes of our editors, and 
the learned discussions in onr law courts, are usually, 
most deary, and a source of weariness to the flesh. 
They are scarcely ever lit up with sparkling wit or 
humour, or even rendered laughter-provoking by the 
perpetration of a clever mistake. 

*Tert of two addresses delivered at the Bihar Voting-^ 
men’s Institute, Patna, in July and September, 1940 . 
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The only sense of humour betrayed by anyone in 
India to-day is not by the publicman, publicist, journa¬ 
list, lawyer, judge, professor or lecturer, but by the 
printer’s devil. Though his work is unconscious, it 
is truly of a very high order. Judge of the feelings of 
one of our Governors, who having referred in a speech 
to his competent and able “law officers”, found himself 
describing them in the press report as his “competent 
and able cow officers”! Judge also of my own lace¬ 
rated feelings when having (as the temporary Speaker 
of the Provincial Legislative Assembly) inducted into 
the chair the permanent incumbent, and welcomed him 
by saying that any observations in “commendation” of 
him were scarcely necessary, as his public services 
were well known, I found myself having said, in the 
press report, that any remarks in “condemnation” of 
him were scarcely necessary I It is in view of this 
great lack of sense of humour in our country that I 
have ventured to address you tonight on the theme 
which T have chosen to call “Bulls and Blunders”. 

II. 

Now what are bulls—especially those called Irish 
bulls? Most persons with a sense of humour recog¬ 
nize an “Irish bull” when they come across one, though 
few can give an exact and lucid definition of it. In 
the first place the true test of an Irish bull is that it 
always produces laughter, but it is not the result of its 
wit or humour but its blunder. An Irish bull is a 
ludicrous bungling in speech, or writing, implying 
some obvious absurdity, glaring contradiction, or mixed 
metaphor. The origin of this expression may be traced 
to the word “bull”, meaning an edict of the Pope. And 
for this reason, that there is so surprising a contrast, 
and so great an incongruity between the assertion of 
utmost humility at the commencement of a papal bull 
(in which the Pope signs himself “servant of servants”) 
and his claim of absolute supremacy over the entire 
Roman Catholic Christandom, and sheer infallibility. 
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Hence, perhaps an “Irish Bull”, for certainly nothing 
could be more incongruous than a papal bull. 

But to meet the criticism of having omitted to 
define a bull, I shall quote two famous definitions— 
both more or less philosophical. A bull was defined 
by Sydney Smith—the famous essayist—as “an 
apparent congruity, and real incongruity of ideas, 
suddenly discovered”. The definition of the same word 
by the renowned poet, Coleridge, stated that “a bull 
consists in a mental juxtaposition of incongruous ideas, 
with a sensation, but without the sense of connection’'. 
I fear these two definitions read like those of the 
“Absolute” or the “Unconditioned” in text-books on 
Metaphysics, and will leave you cold, as both Sydney 
Smith and Coleridge being Englishmen did not possess 
the temperamental \varmth of the typical Irishman, 
who alone appreciates and understands bulls. I shall, 
therefore, give you an Irishman’s definition of a bull, 
which, being whollj^ unphilosophic, is the best and 
clearest. He defined a bull as “a lively, sprightly, 
ram])antly exhilerating male animal pregnant with 
rollicking wrong-hcadedness, and producing golden 
calfs of laughter”. There you have it, since “a male 
animal pregnant” can be the product of none but Irish 
conception. Sydney Smith pointed out also—what is 
often overlooked—that a bull is the very reverse of wit; 
“for as wit discovers real relations that are not 
apparent, bulls admit apparent relations that are not 
real”. He might have expressed the underlying idea 
even more clearly by saying that while wit is acutely 
self-conscious, the bull, on the contrary, is absolutely 
uncouscious of itself. Its perpetrator himself may 
understand his own meaning, but he is wholly uncon- 
cious of the literal, or objective, sense of his words, as 
they might be construed by others. For instance, 
when Carlyle wrote in his Oliver Cromwell that “some 
omissions will also appear in this edition”, he knew 
what he meant, but the inadequacy of his words to 
express that meaning was not with him but is with us 
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alone, who laugh at the very absurd idea of omissions 
appearing in print! 


III. 

There is another matter which has to be kept in 
view, in a discussion of bulls. There is a class of ex¬ 
pressions which seem to be like bulls, but are not bulls. 
They are a kind of a figure of speech which—on the 
analogy of poetic license—may be termed “poetical 
antithesis”. They appear sometimes even in the 
works of the greatest poets and dramatists, and their 
object is to heighten effect but not necessarily to cause 
amusement. They are, therefore, to be kept in a class 
apart from bulls, by lovers of the genuine brand of 
bulls. Thus when Shakespeare speaks of “a custom 
more honoured in the breach than the observance”; or 
of “making assurance double sure”, or when Johnson 
warms us not to “sell for gold what gold can never 
buy”, they do not indulge in bulls even though their 
words look like a bullish blunder, to the purely logical 
mind. In these, and other similar cases, our higher 
faculties rightly refuse to recognize the seeming 
absurdity, and are lost in the admiration of their 
audacious aptness. The same may be said of several 
other much-quoted lines and phrases from the English 
classics; as, for instance, when we read in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost: 


“So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met; 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve;” 

Or in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar: “I will still 
strive with things impossible; yea, get the better 
of them”, or “Caesar did never wrong save with just 
cause”; or in Dryden’s Alexander's Feast: “fought all 
his battles o’er again, and thrice he routed all his foes, 
and thrice he slew the slain”—these, and many others 
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too numerous to quote, do not come under the category 
of bulls, for the reason mentioned above. Similarly 
when Dryden made his heroine say: “my wound is 
great, because it is so small,” that also is not a bull, 
because it is conscious effort at antithetical effect. But 
as it clearly fell short of its aim, we feel that Dryden 
was rightly rebuked when a spectator shouted from his 
box : “then it would be greater if't were none at all.” 
Again, Pope (in his Martinas Scriblerus) supplies ano¬ 
ther instance, when (speaking of a frightened stag, in 
full chase) he wrote that it “hears his own feet and 
thinks they sound like more, and fears the hind feet 
will o’vertake the fore”—that also is clearly not a bull 
Having thus made the position as clear as I can, both 
by defining a bull, and also distinguishing it from its 
allied species, I shall now give a few unmistakable 
examples of bulls of the true and genunine brand, 
selected from various works of distinction and repute, 
which are consequently regarded as classics, 

IV. 

Johnson quotes Goldsmith—an Irishman—as 
complaining: “Whenever I write anything, the public 
makes a point to know nothing about it.” Now that is 
a true Hibernian bull, which after all, is the most per¬ 
fect of its kind. Again, we read in Hallam’s famous 
work, known as The Literature of Europe: “No one 
as yet had exhibited the structure of the human kid¬ 
neys; Vasalias having only examined them in dogs.” 
This bull ought to be of special interest to our medical 
students. Similarly the sentence that “unseen powers, 
like the deities of Homer in the war of Troy, were seen 
to mingle at every step with the tide of sublunary 
affairs,” was written by Alison, the historian, forget¬ 
ting that the unseen could never have been seen. 
When we find Isaac Disraeli writing in his Curiosities 
of Literature: “It is curious to observe the various 
substitutes for paper before its invention,” we naturally 
wonder how that could have been possible.* Also, when 
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Cobbett wrote (in his Rural Rides): “I saw nd corn; 
standing in ricks; a thing I never saw before, and 
would not have believed it had I not seem it”, we 
naturally conclude that though Cobbett was an English¬ 
man, he evidently thought like an Irishman. That 
lawyer and novelist—Samuel Warren—wrote in his 
well-known work of fiction, called Ten Thousand a 
Year ;—“The astonished Yahoo, smoking, as well as 
he could, a cigar, with which he had filled all his 
j)Ockefs.” This Yahoo obviously performed a feat 
which wr)uld be irnjiossible for even the most inves- 
tcralc smoker to accomplish. Lastly, I may refer to 
an unmistakable })ull which appears in the English 
Bible:- “Then the angel of the Lord went forth, and 
sinole in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and 
fourscore and five thousand; and when they arose early 
in the morning, behold, they were ail dead corpses.” 
Truly wonderful that feat of the Assyrians I That beats 
the feats attributed to any of our legendary heroes or 
heroines. I shall now turn from the classics to popular 
bulls, or ratlier to bulls of the po])ular brand. 

It may be said that those who usuadly resort to 
figurative languay/', or indulge in flowers of rhetoric, 
are certainlv the mosi liable to jierjietrate Irish bulls. 
As the frisli themselves excel in the art of flowery 
jihraseolo: y, they are, therefore, extremely prone to 
make such blunders. For example, the disaster to 
which a tine oratorical flight led an Irish politician 
when addressing a meeting of a company’s share¬ 
holders is well-known. “The blaze;” he cried, “that 
is lighted here today will not be quenched till it spreads 
a wave of indignation over the land, which will bring 
the bigoted directors of this company to their knees’.” 
Truly wonderful that Hibernian rhapsody! An Irish¬ 
man’s explanation for committing Irish bulls was: 
“It is Ihe effect of the climate,” he protested, but 
added:—“If an Englishman were an Irishman, he’d 
make as many.” Doubtless! A real genius for bulls 
had the Irish showman, who one night finding his audi- 
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dice consisting of but two women and a boy, thus 
vddrcssed them:—“Ladies and gentlemen: as there is 
nobody here, I must dismiss yov(. Tonight’s perform- 
ance will not be performed but will be repeated 
tomorrow.” Let us hope he had a record house the 
following evening—he fully deserved it, that wonder¬ 
ful Irishmen. 


V. 

It is not to be supposed that it is only the Irish, 
and not others, who make bulls. The English, foi 
example, are by no means absolutely innocent of per¬ 
petrating such blunders. Surely, it was an English 
orator who, in declaiming against landlords and capi¬ 
talists, wound up with the following words:—“If these 
men were landed on an uninhabited land, they 
wouldn’t be there half an hour before they would have 
their hands in the pockets of the naked savages I’ How 
like a typical Englishman that— exploitation all over, 
exploitation of even the naked savage’s pockets! And 
again another p]nglish speaker thus: “All along the 
untrodden paths of the future, we can see the hidden 
footprints of an unseen hand”! Among bulls this 
surely is a gem of the purest ray serene. So also is the 
one from a Scotch ])ublicman.—“We shall never rest 
until we see the British lion walking hand in hand with 
the flood-gate of democracy,” while a Welsh orator, 
in true Celtic spirit, propounded the alarming statement 
that “to work all overtime, whether legal or illegal, is 
illegal.” Sometimes bulls which occur in conversation 
are merey the result of the speaker’s effort to make a 
compliment. He means the right thing but puts it in 
the wrong way. There is, for example the unfortunate 
remark of a certain Earl Marshal, who on being found 
fault with by the King of Britain over some arrange¬ 
ments at the Royal Coronation, replied. “I hope, I shall 
do it better next time your Majesty.” 

Similar was the bull perpetrated by an Irishman 
who rushed to be the first to congratulate an English 
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friend on his wedding, with the words :—“Many, many 
happy returns of the day.” A capital bull was also 
perpetrated by an Irish peasant seeking advice from 
his employer, over a quarrel. This is what he wrote 
to him:—^“Sir, Pat bid me go to the Devil, so I want 
to come straight to your honour, to seek your advice 
as to what to do now.” One would not suppose it very 
easy to be guilty of a bull in writing. In speech one 
may be hurried, and so careless, but in putting our 
thoughts on paper there is ample time for reflection, 
and hence less excuse for blundering. One pardons 
an Irish acquaintance, who meeting one by chance 
says;—“When first I saw you I thought it was you, 
but now I see it is your brother.” But a bull in the 
newspaper column, when the text has been thrice 
read by the holy trinity of the editor, the sub-editor, 
and the proof corrector, is rightly unpardonable. 
There is a bull which is very often seen in most of the 
newspapers published in India. Who has not read at 
the conclusion of a report of some meeting that such 
and such a proposal was “carried unanimously, with 
only one dissenting voice.” No; so long as our editors 
are alive, it cannot be truthfully stated that we 
Indians compare un-favourably with the pressmen of 
other countries in the matter of committing such 
blunders as produce bulls. 

VI. 

Indian bulls also are found scattered fairly plenti¬ 
fully, not in the speeches and writings of English 
educated Indians, but mainly in those of the clerks, 
and semi-educated persons. To mention but a few; 
curious misunderstanding of the sense of an English 
word was responsible for the statement of a clerk 
who explained that he had no son, because his wife 
was “impregnable,” and of the veterinary assistant 
who expressed himself in the course of a letter fo his 
official superior: “I have brought the horse time and 
again for your honour’s perusal. I think he is prone 
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to suckle wind.” Then there is a press-reporters’ 
happy description of a lady social reformer as '*a 
female woman of the opposite sex.” This is perhaps 
surpassed in excellence by the designation assumed by 
an Indian baker in Calcutta as ”an English loafer,” 
which, however ludicrous in its etymological sense is 
absolutely correct from the grammatical standpoint. 
But while these bulls were due to a want of correct 
appreciation of the usage of English words and ex¬ 
pressions, others were due to our lack of sense of 
humour. Thus when our late lamented Emperor 
George V and Empress Mary, visited Lahore (as the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, during their tour of 
India, in 1905) they must have felt considerably amused 
to find that there was a large “Welcome” inscribed 
over, the newly-opened European cemetery! 

In the perpetration of bulls in India, the Punjab 
takes the lead. “God bless Mr. Smith!” was the 
gratifying expression of good wishes on an arch erected 
in honour of the visit of a popular Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner to a small Punjab town; and further on as a 
compliment to his lady: ‘'God help Mrs. Smith!” That 
was meant, I suppose, as compliment to the husband. 
But some other Indian provinces do not lag behind. 
Sometimes the city fathers, with a commendable 
desire to save public funds, will exercise thrift in the 
matter of decorations; and on one occasion an arriving 
Governor of Bombay (who landed a few days after 
his predecessor had been obliged, owing to illness, to 
sail home) was somewhat astonished at being greeted 
with “God Speed You Home To Your Friends!” With 
an eye to economy the city fathers had devised the 
same set of decorations to serve for both the departure 
and arrival, which howsoever sound a scheme finan¬ 
cially, naturally betrayed a lack of sense of humour. 
Again, it was, however, not economy but the narrow¬ 
ness of a street which produced the following gem. 
When the triumphal arch was designed, it was found 
that there would ne insufficient space for the sentence: 
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“We wish you a very hearty welcome.” Also, they 
thought that the correct form of the last word was 
*‘Well Come”. The arriving notability, therefore, 
found himself gazing with amazement at the legend 
strung across the thorough-fare: “We wish you a 
very hearty W. C.” 


vn. 

Having tried to explain a bull by means of defini¬ 
tion, distinclion and illustration, I may now invite 
your attention to the famous bulls, ])articularly those 
of the Irish breed. There is a story told of an Irish 
gentleman who wanted to learn music of an eminent 
singing-master. He inquired the terms and was told: 
“t\\o guineas for the first lesson, and for as many as 
you please afterwards a guinea each.” “Oh, b{)ther 
the first lesson"! said the imjuirer : “let us begin with 
the second”. An analogue is the story of the English¬ 
man who, wishing to take part in conversation, asked: 
“Was (aii)lain Cook killed on his first voyage? “I 
believe he was”, was the answer, “but he did not mind 
it much, as he immediately entered on a second.” Mr. 
John Dillon—the famous Irish leader—made a famous 
bull in the House of Commons, when speaking of his 
friends, he said that “they had seen themselves filling 
pauper's graves”. This was but a prototyjie of the 
remark made in Ihe Irish Parliament almost a century 
before, by his great predecessor. Sir Boyle Roche. 
Deprecating the excesses of the French Revolution, he 
pictured the blood-thirsty mob in these words: “Here, 
perhaps. Sir, the murderous revolutionaries would 
break in, cut us to mince-ineat, and throw’ our bleeding 
heads on that table, in front of your chair, to stare us 
in the face. Why, Mr. Speaker, honorable members 
never come down to his House without expecting to 
find their mangled corpses lying on your table”. There 
is also the Irish soldier’s familiar bull : “India”, he 
wrote to his mother, “is the finest climate under the 
sun: but a lot of young fellows comes out here, and 
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they eats and they drinks and they drinks and they 
eats, until they dies, after which they writes home 
that the climate had killed them'". This Irish soldier 
was equalled, if not surpassed, by the orator (quoted 
by Taine, the French historian, in his French Revolu¬ 
tion) who informed a Parisian mob : “I would take my 
own head by the hair, cut it off, and, presenting it to 
the despot, would say to him : ‘Tyrant, behold the 
act of a free man”. That is a truly superb protest 
by a dead patriot against despotism and tyranny, 
which some of our Indian patriots may well emulate. 

A number of other Irish bulls relate to the sub- 
ject of death: that of the man who told a friend 
studying for priesthood: ‘T hope T may live to hear 
you preach my funeral sermon;” of the physician who 
said of a murdered man: “this person was so ill that 
if he had not been murdered, he would have died a 
half an hour before,” and of a lady who directed in 
her will that “her body should be opened at her death, 
for fear she should he buried alive”. A parallel to 
these grim bulls is that perpetrated by James Smith- 
son, the founder of the famous Smithsonian Institute, 
in the United States. His doctors being unable to dis¬ 
cover his disease, and on being told that his case was 
hopeless, he called them around him and said; “my 
friends, I desire that you will make a post-mortem 
of me, and find out what ails me: for really I am dying 
to know what my disease is”. When Garrick con¬ 
doled with an Irish friend upon the recent death of his 
father, the Irishman said: “It is what we must all 
come to, if only we live long enough;” which reminds 
me of the Frenchman who having built his house 
called together his children and said: “I hope we shall 
all be buried here, if God grants us life”. 

When a Dublin newspaper reported, in 1890, that 
“the health of Mr. Parnell has lately taken a very 
serious turn, and fears of his recovery are entertained 
by his friends”, quite a number of British journals 
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copied the statement, without the least suspicion of 
the bull. And it was none other than the London 
Times, which thus concluded a eulogium on an Irish 
nobleman: “A great Irishman has passed away. God 
grant that many as great, and who shall as wisely love 
their country, may follow him”. Here is a famous 
bull which has many variations. “I was going”, said 
an Irishman, “over the London Bridge, and I met 
there Pat Hewins. “Hewins,’ says I, ‘how are you? 
‘Pretty well,’ says he, ‘thank you, Donnely.’ ‘Donnely’! 
says I: ‘that’s not my name.’ ‘Faith, no more is mine 
Hewins,’ says he. So we looked at each other again 
and sure it turned out to be nayther of us”. Sheridan 
Knowles, the Irish dramatist, being puzzled at the 
similarity of the names of two play-wrights—Mark 
Lemon and Lemon Rede—and meeting them walking 
arm in arm, said: “Ah now. I’m bothered entirely. 
Which of you is the other?” 

The finest breed of bulls—the typical Hibernian 
variety- -are, of course, those produced in the Emerald 
Isle. “Has your sister got a son?” asked a friend of 
an Irishman, “Upon my life,” was the reply, “I don’t 
know yet whether I’m an uncle or an aunt”. I com¬ 
mend this knotty legal problem to our law students. 
“My dear, go to bed”, said the wife of an Irishman. 
“You must be dreadfully tired with your long walk of 
six miles.” “Arrah, git away with your nonsense, “said 
Pat: “it wasn’t the length of the way at all that fati¬ 
gued me: it was the breadth of it.” That is a problem 
in geometry, 1 suppose. A poor Irishman offered an 
old saucepan for sale. His children gathered around 
him,and inquired why he parted with it. “Ah, me 
honeys,” he answered, ‘I would not be after parting 
with it, but for a little money to buy something to put 
into the saucepan for you all.” I wonder if that is 
a problem in Domestic Science, or in the Art of Magic! 
A young Irishman who had married when about nine¬ 
teen years of age, complaining of the difiQculties to 
which his early marriage subjected him, said: “I would 
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never marry so young again, even if I lived to be as 
old as Methuselah.” 

An Irish invalid, after returning from a trip, said 
to a friend, “Oh, shure, an ‘it’s done me a wurruld 
o'good, goin’ away. Tve come back another man al¬ 
together; in fact. I’m quite meself agen.” That is a 
problem in mataphysical identification. An Irish 
lawyer thus cross-examined a witness: “So your uncle 
had no family?”; “none at all, your honour,” was the 
•reply. The lawyer continued: “Very good, and your 
father, did he have a chick or child? Please answer 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. He thought he had floored, the witness, 
who retorted with: “was yer father no one’s chick or 
child ?” Two Irishmen were working in a quarry, when 
one of them fell into a deep quarry-hole. The other, 
came to the margin of the hole and called out: “Arrah, 
Pat, are ye killed intirely? If ye’re dead, spake.” But 
Pat assured him by saying: “No, Tim, I’m not dead, 
but I’m spacheless.” That is a problem in that branch 
of Medicine which treats of the diseases of the larynx. 
At a crowded concert a young lady, standing at the 
door of the hall, was addressed by an honest Hiber¬ 
nian, who was in attendance on the occasion. “Indade, 
miss,” said he, “I should he glad to give you a sate hut 
the empty ones are all full.” That, I suppose, comes 
within the purview of the lu’anch of science dealing 
with space and dimensions. “Gentleman, is not one 
man as good as another?” “Uv course he is,” shouted 
an excited Irish demagogue, “and great deal bother.” 
The question: “Pat, do you understand French?” 
evoked the rc}dy : “Yes, if it's shpoke in Irish.” 

An Irishman was sent to fetch a traveller’s horse hut 
not knowing which of the two horses in the stall was 
the traveller’s, he brought out both of them. The 
traveller pointed out his own horse, saying : “That’s my 
nag.” “Certainly, yer honor: I know that; but I didn’t 
know which one of them was the other gentleman’s”. 
An Irish domestic, newly. engaged, presented to his 
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master, one morning, a pair of boots, the leg of one 
of which was longer than the other. “How comes it 
that these boots are not of the same length?” “I raly 
don’t know, sir; but what bothers me the most is that 
the gentleman and the lady downstairs are in the same 
fix. Perhaps, you exchanged yours with theirs.” An 
Irishman, having feet of different sizes, ordered his 
boots to be made accordingly. His directions were 
obeyed, but as he tried the smallest boot on his largest 
foot, he exclaimed, petulantly: “Confound that fellovv ! 

I ordered him to make one larger than the other; and 
instead of that he has made one smaller than the 
other.” There was a triumphant appeal of an Irish 
anti(iuarian who, in arguing the superiority of the old 
architecture over the new, said: “Where will you find 
any modern building that has lasted so long as the 
ancient?” An Irishman got out of his carriage at a 
railway-station for refreshments, but the bell rang, 
and the train left before he had finished his repast. 
“Hould on !” cried Pal, as he ran after the train, “hould 
on, ye rascally ould stame injin; you’ve got a passen¬ 
ger on board that’s left behind.” “It is very sickly 
here,” said one Irishman to another. “Yes,” replied 
his companion, “a great many have died this year that 
never died before.” An Irish lover remarked that it 
was a great comfort to be alone, “especially when yer 
swateheart is wid ye.” 


VHI. 

It wall not be out of place to refer here to the 
capital blunders which are almost daily made during 
each successive session of the British Legislature. In 
the Western countries such ludicrous slips are 
always hailed by the members with the greatest 
delight, relieving, as they certainly do, the tedium of a 
dull debate, but not to the same extent in India. A cer¬ 
tain member of the House of Commons, in the course 
of a discussion as to when certain papers w ere to be laid 
before the House, speaking with simple dignity, after 
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a heated scene, said : “All I ask is that to my plain 
question ‘when will the correspondence be published?’ 
I should have a plain answer—‘yes’ or ‘no’.” It is 
doubtful whether he would have found either course 
very satisfactory for the purpose he had in view. 
Such instances may be easily multiplied. In this con¬ 
nection mention should be made of Sir Boyle 
Roche,—the Irish parliamentarian—popularly known 
as the “father of bulls”, who is justly 
regarded as the great protagonist of all 
Irish bullrperpetrators. Elected a member, in 1775, 
to the Irish Parliament, he soon established a tremen¬ 
dous reputation for his bulls and blunders, by reason 
of which the most angry debates were frequently con¬ 
cluded amidst peals of laughter. He was known upon 
one occasion, after a withering denunciation of 
Government, to say, with solemn gravity: “Mr. Speaker, 
it is the duty of every true lover of his country to give 
his last guinea to save the remainder of his fortunes;” 
or, if the subject of debate was some national calamity, 
he would deliver himself thus: “Sir, single misfortunes 
never come alone, and the greatest of all national 
calamities is generally followed by one much greater!” 
When some one complained that the sergeant-at-arms 
should have stopped a man in the rear of the House, 
while the sergeant was really engaged in trying to 
catch him in front, Roche considerately asked: “Do 
you think the sergeant-at-arms can be, like a bird, in 
two places at once?” Shocked at the conduct of Young 
Ireland, he broke out: “The progress of the times, Mr. 
Speaker, is such that little children, who neither walk, 
nor talk, are seen running about the streets cursing 
their Maker.” Urging in favour of the suspension of 
the Hebeas Corpus Act in Ireland, he said: “It would 
be better, Mr. Speaker, to give up not only a part, but, 
if necessary, even the whole of our Constitution, to 
preserve the remainder.” One of his most famous 
bulls was the imperious demand : “Why should we put 
ourselves out of the way to do anything for posterity, 
for what has posterity done for us?” Imagining from 
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the roar of laughter which greeted his question, that 
the House had misunderstood him, he explained “that 
by posterity I do not at all mean our ancestors, but 
those who are to come immediately after us”—as the 
result of which explanation the House had to be 
adjourned, amidst loud guffaws. 

It was Roche who wrote to a newspaper: “Having 
now a little peace and quiet, I sit down to inform you 
of the bustle and confusion we are in, from the blood¬ 
thirsty rebels, many of whom are now, thank God, 
killed and dispersed. We are in a pretty mess; can get 
nothing to eat, except mutton and potatoes, and no 
wine to drink, except whiskey. When we sit down to 
dinner, we are obliged to keep both hands armed. 
While I write this letter, I have my sword in one hand, 
and my pistol in the other. At present there are such 
goings-on that everything is at a stand-still.” He also 
wrote to a correspondent: “I should have answered 
your letter a fortnight ago, but I only received it this 
morning; indeed, hardly a mail arrives safe without 
being robbed. No longer ago than yesterday the mail- 
coach from Dublin was robbed near this town, the bags 
had been very judiciously left behind, for fear of ac¬ 
cidents, and by great good luck, there was nobody in 
the coach except two outside passengers, who had 
nothing for the thieves to take. By the time half our 
party were killed, we began to be all alive. We put 
them all to the sword: not a soul of them escaped, ex¬ 
cept some that were drowned in an adjoining bog. In 
fact, in a short time nothing was heard but silence. 
Adieu, I have only time to add that I am yours in 
haste, P.S. If you do not receive this, it must have 
miscarried: therefore, I beg you write and let me 
know.” 

IX. 

I shall now conclude with a brief reference to 
some famous bulls, which are not Irish. A German 
lady writing to borrow money of her sweetheart, added 
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the following ingenuous or ingenious postscript: “I am 
so thoroughly ashamed of my request that I sent after 
the bearer of this note to call him back, but he had got 
already too far on the way.” There is a close kinship 
between this bull and that of the English lady who 
combatted the assertion of a gentleman friend that no 
woman could write a letter without adding a post¬ 
script, and next day sought to prove he was wrong by 
writing a letter to him, and adding after her signature, 
“P.S. who is right now: you or I”? It was a German 
orator who, warming with his subject, exclaimed: 
“There is no man or child, in this vast assembly, who 
has arrived at the age of fifty that has not felt the truth 
of this mighty subject thundering through centuries.” 
It was a Spanish author who wrote that “an author 
should always write his own index, let who will write 
the book.” It was the Portuguese mayor who, in 
offering a reward for the recovery of the remains of a 
drowned man, enumerated among the marks for iden¬ 
tification that “the deceased had an impediment in his 
speech.” An English shopkeeper in recommending 
the durability of some fabric for a lady’s dress, said: 
“Madam, it will wear for ever, and make your a peti- 
coat afterwards.” Sergeant Aravin, a famous Judge 
once offered a prisoner “a chance of redeeming a 
character that he had irretrievably lost,” and who told 
another culprit: “It is in my power to transport you 
for a period very considerably beyond the term of your 
natural life, but the court in its mercy will not go so 
far as it lawfully might go.” Sir Roche himself could 
not have surpassed the bullish utterances of a certain 
Scotch member in the House of Commons, who 
declared : “Mr. Speaker, I boldly answer my friend’s 
question in the affirmative, by saying “no.”. Lastly 
an American bull, which had won enviable notoriety, 
was embodied in a resolution, adopted by a Board, 
worded as follows :—“Resolved that a new jail be 
built out of the materials of the old jail, but that the 
old jail be used for keeping the prisoners until the new 
jail is finished.’ 
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I should now bring this discursive discourse to a 
close. The literature relating to bulls is fairly exten¬ 
sive, and may be studied in various British and 
American works, which I have utilised in my two 
addresses. There is also—thank God—no end to the 
making of new bulls for picking up which one should 
be an alert reader of current literature. I have sought 
to present to you a number of bulls that are not only 
described as famous, in standard works on the subject 
—like the Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities —but 
were also likely to appeal an Indian audience. 





TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP FINALS’^ 


Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have been told that it is customary, on an occa¬ 
sion like this, for the President of the Club to make 
an inaugural speech. I would have gladly complied 
with this practice but for the difficulty I am experi¬ 
encing in trying to speak on the subject of a tennis 
tournament. This is a theme to which I have never 
been called upon to address myself so far. I have 
frequently addressed the Hon’ble the Chief Justice^ 
and his learned colleagues, on subjects like rioting, 
robbery, cheating and even sedition (laughter), but 
never have I had to speak till this moment on singles, 
doubles, winners, runners and other matters connected 
with tennis. I have tried to coach myself recently 
both in tennis phraseology, also in “love” which plays 
so prominent a part in the play (loud laughter), and 
the various aspects of the game. But I fear I have learnt 
very little, either with profit to myself or advantage to 
anyone. Up till now' my mind remains obfuscated as 
to the difference between ladies’ singles and a single 
lady (loud laughter) and similarly between men’s 
doubles and double men. The one reminds one of 
single blessedness, and the other of double dealing 
(loud laughter). I felt, therefore, that if I tried to 
speak at length, I would get into a muddle or, to use 
the language of tennis, into mixed doubles, just as 
some people, for w'ant of knowledge, indulge in mixed 
metaphors (loud laughter). I shall, therefore, be 
mercifully brief. 

In requesting Lady Stephenson now' to give away 
the prizes to the successful competitors, I may make a 

*Speech made by Mr. S. Sinha as the President of the 
Neiv Patna Club, on February 12, 1930, in requesting Lady 
Stephenson to give away the prizes. 
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few general observations. In the first place I desire 
to accord to your Excellency and to Lady Stephenson 
a cordial welcome, and to convey to both of you 
our sense of gratification on your presence amongst 
us this afternoon (applause). Last year—if I may be 
permitted to make a personal complaint—your 
Excellency managed effectively to give us the slip 
(laughter) and although I ransacked the official gazette 
to find out your whereabouts, I could not (in spite 
of all the efforts I made) obtain any such clue as I 
desired. We, therefore, installed in the presidential 
chair the Hon’ble the Chief Justice who most willingly 
discharged the duties that devolved upon him. But 
we are delighted that on the present occasion, it has 
been possible for both of you to attend this annual 
function of the New Patna Club, to which we naturally 
attach great importance, as it has justly come to be 
regarded as the chief social gathering of the season in 
the capital of the province. Quite apart from that, I 
have always been of opinion that, in view of the critical 
times we are passing through in this country, the more 
all the classes of His Majesty’s subjects meet together 
on a common platform, the better it would be in the 
interest of this great country; and to my mind, Sir, 
nothing is likely to offer a better platform for this 
puri)ose than competition on the field of tennis (Loud 
Applause). 

Now your Excellency wjll excuse my im¬ 
pertinence, if taking advantage of the present occa¬ 
sion, I give you a notice. Perhaps you are aware that 
since last I had the honour of meeting you, I have had 
the unique privilege conferred on me—for the first 
time in my life—of having been elected a member of 
the Legislative Council from a rural constituency, in 
my native district, which, however, I have never 
visited (I.oud Laughter). In my new capacity I pro¬ 
pose to move a resolution—which I trust your 
Excellency’s Government will accept—that in future 
years the Governor of the province should feel bound 
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to attend and preside over these annual functions at 
the New Patna Club, and that its non-acceptance will 
entail upon the Government all the pressure which the 
elected representatives of the people can bring to bear 
upon the administration by way of the reduction of 
the budget demands. (Laughter and applause.) 

Judged by any reasonable standard, it may safely 
be asserted that our tournament has been highly suc¬ 
cessful and, indeed, very interesting, as will appear 
from the list of the entries made. Let me tell you 
frankly that I have read out this list as supplied to me 
by our very energetic Secretary, who has assured me 
that he thoroughly understands the great difference 
between ladies’ singles and single ladies, as also 
between ladies’ doubles and double ladies (loud 
laughter). For my part, though my tenure of office as 
the President of the Club will soon be coming to an 
end, I continue to be quite as ignorant of these things, 
as I said I was before. But I must now add, in fair¬ 
ness to myself, that as the result of my studies and 
research, during my term of office, I have been able to 
obtain a distant glimpse of what may be called “love” 
on the tennis court (loud laughter). Most of you have 
watched with thrill the games so well played, which 
have afforded great pleasure to the sightseers. A not¬ 
able feature of this year’s play has been the prominent 
part taken by our students. But in these days of the 
rush and bustle of the women’s movement, I must not 
speak of men alone, and I must add that a number of 
charming, young ladies have contributed materially 
to the success of the tournament. With these observa¬ 
tions, it is now my great privilege to request Lady 
Stephenson to give away the prizes to the successful 
competitors (loud applause). 



NEW PATNA CLUB BANQUET * 


Your Excellency,—For the third time in succes¬ 
sion it is my privilege, as the President of this Club, to 
accord to your Excellency a cordial welcome as the 
Patron of the New Patna Club. If, during my tenure 
of office, I have been able to do nothing more than to 
induce your Excellency to encourage us by attending 
our annual banquets, I shall be making over charge of 
my office satisfied that I have done good work in the 
interests of this Club, and in the larger interests of 
the iirovince itself, by enabling the various sections of 
His Majesty’s subjects, in the capital of this province, 
to meet together on terms of friendliness and absolute 
social freedom and equality. Although under our 
rules the heads of the administration of this province 
are Patrons of the New Patna Club, it was reserved 
for your Excellency to make a departure, and to set a 
good example by coming here, year after year, to meet 
us on the occasion of our annual banquet. If I may 
venture to say one word in criticism of the attitude of 
the past Patrons ef this Club, it was (in the pictures¬ 
que and expressive, but rather “biologically unscienti¬ 
fic” langv;r;e used by an Indian newspaper of Calcutta 
with reference to the Governor of Bengal) “step¬ 
motherly” (laughter). I hope the good example set 
by your Excellency will be followed by your successors, 
and that it will be followed by your successors, and 
that it will be the jirivilege of the President of this 
Club, in future, as it has been mine these last three 
years, to welcome once a year the Governor of the 
Province at our annual banquet. (Hear, hear.) In 
reminding you, therefore. Gentlemen, of Sir Hugh 
Stephenson’s connection with this Club, I do not use 
the language of convention, because His Excellency is 

*Speech delivered by Mr. S. Sinha at the New Patna 
Club Annual Banquet ion Saturday, February 2, 1931. 
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the first executive head of Bihar and Orissa, who has 
taken a keen and sympathetic interest in the affairs of 
this institution. (Hear, hear.) His predecessors—if 1 
may speak of them without disrespect—were all, so 
far as this Club is concerned, but paper transactions, 
(laughter.) 

A KING AND HIS PRIME MINISTER, 

And now I should say a few words about the affairs 
of this club, and I do so in deference to the wishes of 
my young friend, the secretary of the club, than whom 
no one has ever tried more strenuously to hustle the 
East, (laughter). My relations with him are those 
that obtained between a king and his prime minister, 
in one of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas—I forget 
which—where the latter was so powerful that he used 
to make the king write leading articles, in the royal 
journal, against the king himself (loud laughter). 
Well, I represent that king, and he the prime minister, 
in the economy of this club (renewed laughter). Two 
years back he offered to get me elected the president of 
this club on two conditions—first, that I should let 
him do as he liked, and secondly, that I should perso¬ 
nally do the catering at our annual banquests (hearty 
laughter). In a moment of weakness I yielded, with 
the result that I am now standing before you nomi¬ 
nally as the President of the Club, but really as the chef 
and caterer rolled into one (hilarious laughter). Well, 
I hope you have found the food served to-night 
satisfactory, and not quite insipid for want of sufficient 
salt (laughter). You are aware that salt is yet expen¬ 
sive in this country, because of the unrighteous impost 
levied upon it by a despotic government. It may be 
hoped, however, that salt will be appreciably cheaper 
By this time next year, when most of us are expected 
to have taken to manufacturing it, and I venture to 
predict that the dinner that my successor may be able 
to serve you then, will not be tasteless for want of 
sufficient salt (loud laughter). In the circumstances* 
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and in view, also, of the principal object of this club, 
which is to bring together on a common social platform 
the Indian and the British subjects of the King-Emper¬ 
or, I would venture to make a personal appeal to the 
latter to join this club, in larger numbers, for I feel it 
should interest them, in particular, as we offer here at 
fairly cheap rates the amenities accruing from a har¬ 
monious blending of the virtues of the East with the 
vices of the West (loud laughter and applause). 

ABSOLUTE SOCIAL EQUALITY. 

Speaking seriously, I cannot think of a better 
means of bringing about concord and harmony, 
between the British and the Indians in this country, 
than by contributing lo the success of the ideal which 
the New Patna Club, and other similar institutions, 
stand for (hear, hear). The only three places where 
these two communities generally come together in 
this country, are the courts, the legislatures, and the 
clubs of the type I am pleading for. Now of the at¬ 
mosphere in our courts, I have no desire to say any¬ 
thing, which might hurt the feelings of either our 
popular Chief Justice, or his learned colleagues, 
(laughter) beyond this that where one sits a few 
feet higher, dressed in little brief authority, than the 
vast bulk of those who appear before him to make 
their submissions’, there cannot be obviously that 
free interchange of ideas which can only come about 
where the parties meet on a footing of absolutely 

levelling equality (hear. hear). Nor do I think_if I 

may say so in the presence of the Government leader 
in the Legislative Council—is the atmosphere that 
generally prevails in our legislatures exactly conducive 
to a free inlerchangc of ideas, for there the officials, as 
a rule, read out set speeches, prepared without know¬ 
ing what their critic is going to say, and they deliver 
them—for want of adaptibility to their work—exactly 
as they wrote them out, and wholly irrespective of 
what has been said by the non-official representatives. 
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(loud laughter, and cries of ‘hear, hear’L In the cir¬ 
cumstances, the Council Chamber also cannot offer 
that wholesome and healthy social atmosphere which 
we all desire. And so w^e have to turn to institutions 
like the New' Patna Club, which is the one great social 
centre in the metropolis of Bihar and Orissa—great 
alike in its ideals and scope for social work—which 
offers to all of us irrespective of race or nationality, 
equal opportunities for a free interchange of ideas, 
and the. enjoymenl of social amenities (hear, hear, and 
applause). 

Although I have held the presidentshii) of the Club 
for a longer period than any other member of the 
Club, I am keenly sensitive of how’ little I have been 
able to do, and how^ much more remains to be done. 
For one thing, we have failed in our efforts so far to 
put up a ladies’ annexe, about w^hich I made an appeal 
to your Excellency last year, and in which matter I 
have received from you great encouragement. I hope 
it will fall to the lot of my successor to supply this 
great deficiency of our Club—namely a ladies’ annexe, 
the want of which is jiarticularly felt by our youthful 
members, who would like to enjoy the amenities of the 
club, in the company of their wives (laughter)—if not 
in that other men’s wives (boisterous laughter). We 
look up to your Excellency to assist us in this matter, 
but if we find you are remiss in your duty, we shall 
in that case appeal against your conduct to Lady 
Stephenson (loud laughter and applause), and I feel 
sure we shall then succeed in our efforts (hear, hear). 

TENURE OF OFFICE 

And now a word about myself. It w^as a favourite 
saying of a distinguished Governor’s that the period 
of five years, fixed by convention for the tenure of 
office of the Viceroys, Governors and Executive Coun¬ 
cillors, was based on a very sound basis, inasmuch as 
their work is so terribly exacting that at the end of 
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five years a man holding any of these offices may well 
be taken to have been played out (Hear, hear). But 
if your Excellency will only believe me, I may say 
that I have found my three years’ tenure of the office 
of the President of this Club far more exacting than 
even my more than five years’ term of office as an 
Executive Councillor (loud laughter). The reason 
for this is not far to seek; exacting as the work of an 
administrator under the Crown may be, the work 
associated with the presidentship of this Club is by no 
means less strenuous,—but is rather more so—if only 
the President applies himself to his task in right 
earnest, as I may claim to have done. (Hear, hear). 
But your Excellency will be pleased to remember that 
when I talk of exacting w^ork, either as an adminis¬ 
trator under the Crown or as the President of this Club, 
I naturally differentiate between that class of work 
which requires knowledge, experience and skill, from 
the work of a certain other class of administrators 
known as Ministers. (Loud laughter.) Their case, 
obviously, both in this and some other provinces, stands 
on a wholly different footing. Their work being by 
no means exacting, these gentlemen are evidently in 
a position to go on in that capacity for much longer 
periods, and answer the description of the famous 
brook given by Tennyson: “Men may come and men 
may go, but we go on for ever.” (Loud laughter.) 
Similarly, though Governors and Executive Councillors 
may come and go, our Ministers remain for ever! If 
your Excellency thinks that it is good for the province 
that this should be so, and that their tenure of office 
should be converted into a kind of permanent settle¬ 
ment, like that of Bengal and Bihar, I, for my part, 
have no quarrel with your Excellency in this respect. 
(Hear, hear.) For the rest, I deem it a great privilege 
to be able to accord to your Excellency, once again, a 
cordial welcome to-night, before laying down the reins 
of my office as the President of the New Patna Club 
(Loud and prolonged applause.) 


THE SAPRU-SAM HOARE CONTROVERSY; A 
SURVEY IN PROSE AND VERSE* 

The one topic of absorbing interest in India at 
present is the controversy resulting from the statement 
made by Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons, 
in the last week of June, 1932, about the new procedure 
for “advancing” reforms, by scrapping the Round 
Table Conference, and the very prominent part taken 
in opposing it by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Sir Samuel 
finding his first statement open to misunderstanding by 
the dull-headed Indians had made since several other 
statements, both inside and outside the House, while 
his pertinacious and pugnacious adversary had flooded 
the columns of the press by issuing the full text of 
his letter of resignation to the Viceroy, his searching 
criticisms of Sir Samuel’s speeches, his skilfully-worded 
interviews given to the representatives of the Indian 
journals— in fact, everything except a speech on a 
public platform. I have no desire to take a hand in 
this highly exciting political controversy, but 1 do want 
to cut in to have my laugh over the whole affair, and I 
want the readers of this essay to do the same. 

“Sir Tej”—as on British analogy Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru is often inelegantly so designated—has long 
been known as a learned jurist, a profound lawyer, and 
a skilful advocate, but he has not been credited with 
possessing a keen sense of humour. Hence, why he has 
taken Sir Samuel Hoare so seriously. If instead of 
being but deeply and widely read in literatures known 
as analytical constitutional, institutional, intuitional, 
jurisprudential, sensational and pestilential, he had 
but betaken himself (like me) to the sole study of the 


*Reprinted from the Hindustan Review, 1932. 
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literature operatorial—as collected, say, in the late 
Sir William Gilbert’s famous Savoy Operas —he would 
have been in a far better position to meet, on his own 
ground, a controversialist of the type of Sir Sam Hoare. 
But Dr. Sapru may well turn round to ask who the 
devil I am to advise him as to what he should have 
done, or should do now. Well, I have already referred 
to my qualification, and I shall now briefly proceed to 
give some examples of my pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. I shall do so mostly by means of quoting 
sundry apposite extracts, relating to the present con¬ 
troversy, from the various famous Sawoy Operas. To 
begin with, to answer the question put by Dr. Sapru 
about myself, I may as well say—recalling Sir 
Samuel’s favourite proverb about the caravan and the 
dog barking—that I claim to be “a pleasant fellow, 
the merriest dog that barks, as when there’s naught 
else lo laugh at, 1 laugh at myself till I ache for it”, 
and I can do so till 1 have made Sir Samuel feel like 
“the saddest and sorriest dog in all England”. Here’s 
little moie about myself: — 

Fve jibe and joke and quip and crank, 

For lowly folk and men of rank; 

I ply my craft and know no fear, 

But aim my shaft at prince or peer, 

I aim my shaft and know no fear. 

II. 

On one occasion, arguing a case in the Allahabad 
High Court, Dr. Sapru gave a gentle shock to the 
learned Judges by citing a passage from Campbell’s 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors I But has he ever cared 
to dip into the life-story of the great statesman, with 
whom he has rushed into fray, as embodied in the 
famous American book called Lives of Unstatesman 
British Statesmen, issued by a Chicago publisher, a 
couple of months back? Had he done so, he would 
have probably forborne from joining issue with Sir 
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Samuel so lightly as he seems to have done. For then 
he would have kno\yn that though both he and his ad¬ 
versary may be addressed as “Sir,” there is as much 
difference between merely a life-long knight and a 
baronet, who is a hereditary knight—which good Sir 
Sam is, the second of the race too—as between dear 
little Snowdon and the mighty Mount Everest. Now 
what is the characteristic trait of a baronet? Listen 
to Sir William Gilbert, a greater authority on the sub¬ 
ject than Sir William Blackstone, whom Dr. Sapru is 
constantly citing in courts. This is how Gilbert lays 
down the law (in his famous opera, Ruddigore ):—“All 
baronets are bad.” This is rather prosaic, and so this 
in verse:— 

Oh! a baronet’s rank is exceedingly nice. 

But the title is uncommonly dear at the price! 

Ye, supple M. P’s, who go down on your knees. 

Your precious identity sinking, 

And vote black or white, as your leaders indite, 

(Which saves you the trouble of thinking). 

For your country’s good fame, her repute, or her 
shame. 

You don’t care the snuff of a candle— 

But you’re paid for your game, when your’re told that 
your name. 

Will be graced by a baronet’s handle! 

As “Pooh-Bah” would say (in Mikado), the verses 
quoted above are “merely corroborative detail intended 
to give artistic verisimilitude to the bald statement”— 
that ‘all baronets are bad:’ 

III. 

Having learnt now of the class to which Sir Sam 
belongs, let us try to learn something about him per¬ 
sonally. The Chicago book—referred to above—tells 
us that at birth, in the family of a Darwinian-man he 
was “like most sons, masculine in sex”, but that at 
school he “did nothing in particular, but did it very 
well”. He was originally intended for the stage, and 
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his favourite quotation at the time was Gilbert’s 
famous song— 

Politics we bar, they are not our bent, 

For, on the whole, we are not intelligent. 

Later, when he was sent to the university (in spite 
of himself) he developed some taste for brains. In one 
of his recent speeches, in the Commons, on India— 
unfortunately the passage is omitted even in Hansard— 
he is reported to have delivered himself as follows: - 
“I don’t want to say a word against brains—I often 
wish I had a little more myself—but with the 
Round Table Conference composed almost exclusively 
of Indians of intellect, what’s to be the fate of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee (loud applause and 
hilarious laughter)?” In putting it as he did, Sir Sam 
might have, or might not have, been ungrammatical, 
but he was decidedly, deliciously epigrammatical. 
May his shadow never grow less! 

Poor, Dr. wSapru has been amongst those few who, 
at great sacrifice of health, energy and resources, have 
taken the most active part and the keenest interest in 
the proceedings of the Round Table Conference during 
its first two sessions. He—poor man—is anxious that 

In a contemplative fashion, 

And a tranquil frame of mind. 

Free from every kind of passion. 

Some solution let us find; 

Let us grasp the situation. 

Solve the complicated plot; 

Quiet, calm deliberation 
Disentangles every knot. 

That is the burden of Dr. Sapru’s song. What of 
his opponent’s? Listen: — 

I am an eminent logician. 

Who can make it clear to you. 

That black is white, when looked at 
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From the proper point of view; 

A marvellous philologist 
Who will undertake to show, 

That ‘yes’ is another and 
A neater form of ‘no.’ 

I am a great arithmetician 
Who can demonstrate with ease, 

That two and two are three, or five. 

Or anything you please; 

But whether you’re an honest man. 

Or whether you are a thief; 

Depends on whose solicitor 
Has given me ray brief. 

IV. 

By birth, traditions, upbringing, convictions, and 
temperament the great Sir Sam is, of course, a staunch 
Conservative. I wonder if Dr. Sapru has ever heard the 
famous song of the Conservatives; well, let him listen 
to it now: 

I am an intellectual chap 

And think of things that would astonish you, 

I often think it is comical, 

How Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal. 

That’s born into the world alive, 

Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a big Conservative. 

A “little Liberal” is an atrocious libel on Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani—the President of the great National 
Liberal Federation! As for the “big Conservative,” 
here is Sir Sam’s commentary on the sentiment 
enshrined in the song, with special reference to his 
present position as a member of the cabinet of the 
“national” Government of Britain:—“I am a Radical 
of the most determined description, right up to my 
waist, but my legs are a couple of confounded Conser¬ 
vatives and, on a division, they would be sure to take 
me into the wrong lobby. You see, they are two to 
one, which is a strong working majority.” 
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It is with such a controversialist that Dr. Sapru 
has got to contend, and I shall not be surprised if he 
be worsted in the end. In one of his statements Dr. 
Sapru charged Sir Sam with attempting to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. But what’s the latter’s reply to it, 
made at the Central Asian Society? Why just this—a 
suppressed passage, by the way, by the reporting 
agencies:—'Tn me there meet a combination of anti¬ 
thetical elements which are at eternal war with one 
another. Driven hither by objective (pro-Indian) in¬ 
fluences, thither by subjective (anti-Indian) emotions, 
wafted one moment to the pinnacle of enthusiasm for 
Self-Government for India by reason of the tremen¬ 
dous co-operation received from the Muslim Round 
Tablers, and plunged next into the Cimmerian darkness 
of tangible despair by reason of the non-co-operation 
of the (worse than extremists) Liberal Round Tablers. 
I stand unabashed as a living ganglion of irreconcilable 
views and sentiments, and it is idle to ask me to 
attempt to reconcile them (loud applause). I hope I 
make myself quite clear (Hear, hear,) but to remove 
all further doubts and suspicions, and to contradict 
my alleged contradiction and vindicate my alleged 
lapse from rectitude, I shall quote but two famous 
passages—one from the greatest Conservative states¬ 
man, Lord Beaconsfield, who said on a memorable 
occasion that ‘it is one of the happiest characteristics 
of this glorious country that official utterances are 
invariably regarded as unanswerable,’ and another 
from a hitherto imprinted play of one of the lesser 
known Elizabethan dramatists, one Mr. William 
Shakespeare, who put into the mouth of one of his 
characters—a Conservative statesman—the noble 
lines:— 


‘Things are seldom what they seem, 

Skim milk masquerades as cream, 

Highlows pass as patent leathers, 

Jackdaws strut in peacock’s feathers.” 

(Loud laughter and heavy applause.) 
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V. 

True, Dr. Sapru has succeeded in convincing many 
in India, and some even in Britain, that the Hoarian 
explanations come to naught when closely analysed. 
In substances, says the Indian leader: — 

Gild the farthing, if you will, 

Yet it is farthing still. 

But Sir Sam professes to have acted in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience, and is prepared to 
chance the consequences—all the more so as many 
times many of those, who have withheld their co-opera¬ 
tion from him, have assured him (in confidence, of 
course) that the method now devised by him of 
superseding the Round Table Conference is an ideal 
one for advancing Indian reforms. Hence Sir Sam’s 
attitude of studied defiance: — 

But if I carried out this glorious scheme. 

At my exalted name. Posterity 
Would bow in gratitude. The scheme is rash 
And well may fail, but ours are not the hearts that 
quail 

The hands that shrink, the cheeks that pale 
In times of emergency. 

To Dr. Sapru’s repeated remonstrances (challeng¬ 
ing the correctness of Sir Sam’s view) conveyed in 
some such lines as:— 

Now is not this ridiculous? 

And is not this preposterous? 

A thorough-paced absurdity. 

Explain it, if you can, 

the reply vouchsafed to the enquiring Round Tabler by 
Sir Sam is as follows:—“Take care, when I am 
thwarted, I am very terrible, for I must have my mighty 
must and my inevitable shall; besides. 


I am not fond of uttering platitudes 
In stained-glass attitudes.” 
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And so like a wounded snake this dreary Sam- 
Sapru controversy is dragging its slow length along, 
looked at from different angles of vision by the various 
parties concerned; by the Congress party evidently 
as under;— 

There’s fish in the sea, no doubt of it 
As good as ever came out of it, 

And some day we shall get our share. 

So we don’t care, so we don’t care. 

As between the nationalist Round Tablers and Sir 
Sam, the controversy is more or less on the following 
lines: — 

Sir Tej:—“Stop, Sir Sam. I think I see where 
we are getting confused. When you said “orphan,” 
did you mean a person who has lost his parents, or did 
you mean ‘frequently’. 

Sir Sam:—I beg pardon, Sir Tej, I see what you 
mean—frequently. 

Sir Tej:—Ah, you said “often” frequently. 

Sir Sam :—No, only once 

Sir Tej:—Exactly. You said “often” frequently, 
only once. 

Well, wc should wait for Sir Sam’s next speech 
for explaining which it was he really meant—‘orphan’ 
or ‘often.’ That he will ultimately succeed in doing so. 

Of that there is no manner of doubt, 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt, 

No possible doubt whatever. 

Sir Sam Hoare has the deeepest coinmisseration of 
the Muslim Round Tables, now that he has disclosed 
that he has come to know that “many prominent 
Indians regard” him “as a particularly re-actionary 
and Conservative Secretary of State, unsympathetic 
towards all their aspirations and hostile to all their 
programme.” Dear, dear, dear! who perpetrated this 
gross calumny! Surely, not the Agha Khan? Well, 
never mind, who has done it. But the allegation is, 
of course, a gross libel on our good, noble and virtu¬ 
ous Secretary of State. He has emphatically given it 
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the lie (in prose,) and sent me a statement (in verse) 
for being given the widest publicity in this country. 
Though a particularly haughty and exclusive person of 
pre-Adamite ancestral descent, he is nevertheless 
highly talented, remarkably clever, immensely intelli¬ 
gent, intensely studious, excruciatingly witty, unusually 
accomplished, and exceptionally virtuous. In the 
interest, therefore, of maintaining happy and amicable 
relations between Britain and India, he has favoured 
me w ith the text of the poem printed below. I have 
no doubt the reader will appreciate the underlying 
spirit and the underground sense of it—quite apart 
from its transcendental philosophy, though (I fear) 
that an unhumourous critic like Dr. Sapni will, in 
his present state of feelings tow^ards Sir Sam, call it 
“stuff and transcendental nonsense”. 1 have no 
doubt, however, that Sir Sam’s poem will survive Sir 
Tej Bahadur’s attack: w^ell, here it goes:— 


If you give me your attention, T will tell you w^hat 
I am : 

I’m a genuine philanthropist—all other kinds are 
sham. 

Each little fault of temper and each social defect 

In my earring fellow-creatures, I endeavour to 
correct. 

To all their little w^eaknesses I open people’s eyes; 

And little plans to snub the self-sufficient I devise; 

I love my fellow^-creatures—I do all the good I 
can—• 

Yet every Indian says Tm such a disagreeable 
man ! 

And I can’t think wiiy! 

To compliments inflated I’ve a wu'thering reply; 

And vanity I always do my best to mortify; 

A charitable action I can skilfully dissect: 

And interested motives I’m delighted to detect; 

I know^ everybody’s income and w’hat everybody 
earns; 

And I carefully compare it with the income-tax 
returns; 

To benefit Indian humanity, however much I plan, 

Yet every Indian says I’m such a disagreeable 
man ! 
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And I can’t think why! 

I’m sure I’m no ascetic; I’m as pleasant as can be; 

You’ll always find me ready with a crushing 
repartee, 

I’ve an irritating chuckle, I’ve a celebrated sneer. 

I’ve an entertaining snigger, I’ve a fascinating 
leer. 

To everybody’s prejudice I know a thing or two; 

I can tell a woman’s age in half a minute—and 
I do. 

But although I try to make myself as pleasant as 
I can, 

Yet every Indian says I am a disagreeable man! 

And I can’t think why! 

I’here, there, there. What a splendid poem that, 
likely to be much more inspiring to the politically- 
minded Indian than Mrs. Leo-Hunter’s famous “Ode 
to the Expiring Frog”, which touched so tender a chord 
in dear Mr. Samuel Pickwick’s heart! May I venture 
in all humility to ask Dr. Sapru to leave now poor 
Sir Samuel Hoare alone? Poor man, he has had more 
than he bargained for at the hands of those whom he 
trusted and still trusts, but who distrust him now, for 
no fault of his. Incidentally I may also point the 
moral that had Dr. Sapru studied (like me) the works 
of wit and Humour— instead of merely legal tomes 
and the codeless myriads of precedents—he would 
have been able to smash up better Sir Sam Hoare, as 
I may claim to have done. 




THE NEW EXCISE POLICY IN BEHAR* 

Sir, there are various reasons why I feel disposed 
to intervene in this debate. In the first place, the 
subject-matter of this resolution, namely drink, is 
very tempting; and, secondly, because in his inordi¬ 
nately long address, Mr. Peck, the Excise Commission¬ 
er, did the Kayastha community the honour to mention 
them between the Kahars and the Kurmis as those 
given to drink. Well, I desire to enter a respectful 
protest against that. The Kayasthas have always taken 
a leading part in drinking, and they have contributed 
enormously to the revenues of Government. To men¬ 
tion them between the two such communities as Kahars 
and Kurmis is not giving what is due to them from 
the head of the Excise Department. 

Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh: They have given up 
drinking now. 

Mr. Sinha: So that is the grievance of the Hon’ble 
the Excise Minister against the Kayastha community. 
I have long been trying to hunt out the grievance of 
the Hon’ble Minister against the Kayasthas, and I 
understand it now'. (Loud Laughter). 

Well, Sir, it is not quite possible for anyone to 
discuss even at length the observations of Mr. Peck, 
for the simple reason that the time which one will 
require to do full justice to his wonderful speech 
would be such as no President, however, lenient he 
may be, would allow’. In fact, wqu. Sir, were hard put 
to it to curb Mr. Peck’s inundating loquacity. He had 

Tevi of a speech delivered by Mr. Sachchidananda 
&iiiha in September, 1934, in the Bihar and Orissa Legisla~ 
tive Oouncil, in support of a motion for the appointment of a 
Committee to examine the Excise policy of the Government. 
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taken the trouble to prepare a monumental treatise 
on the subject. He has told me in confidence that he 
wants to publish a history of the Excise policy, in this 
country, under British rule. It will be a very interest¬ 
ing book, I am sure. 

Now I admire Mr. Peck’s solicitude for the pre¬ 
servation of the system which he has introduced. As 
soon as he got up to address you, Sir, and knowing 
full well how long his address was going to take, he 
turned round to ask Mr. Betterton for a glass of the 
limpid element. (Laughter). The appeal to Mr. 
Betterton was singularly appropriate, as the latter 
happens to be the Irrigation Engineer. (Loud Laugh¬ 
ter). Mr. Betterton whom I have known for a long 
time, having had the privilege of working with him, 
is too much of a gentleman to offer an Excise Com¬ 
missioner only a glass of plain drink, and so he sup¬ 
plied Mr. Peck with a glass of gin and water. (Loud 
Laughter). Fortified with his favourite drink, Mr. 
Peck placed before us an exhaustive and exhausting 
essay which would do credit to the latest edition of 
the 'Encyclopaedia Britannica’, and he discussed in it 
almost every possible, conceivable and inconceivable, 
aspect of the excise question, relevant or irrelevant. 

The Hon’ble the President :—It was all relevant. 

Mr. Sinha: It is no reflection on the Chair. I am 
only betraying my own mind, and I am entitled to say 
that parts of it seemed to me to be irrelevant. On this 
question opinions may well differ between the mem¬ 
bers of this Council and Ihe Chair. Well, he discussed 
all the multifarious aspects of the Excise policy. These 
aspects can be scientifically and alphabetically grouped 
under the following heads:— 

A :—aetiological, amphibological, anthropological, 
archaeological, astrological. B:—bacteriological, 

balneological, biological, C:—climatological, chrono- 
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logical, conchological, cosmological, clironiological, 
cirminological, D :—demonological, dermatological, 
E:—ecological, embryological, endocrinological, epide¬ 
miological, epistomological, eschatological, ethnologi¬ 
cal, ethological, etymological. F:—furfurological, 
G:—genealogical, geological, gynaecological, H: — 
haematological, helminthological, histological, horo- 
logical, hydrological. 1:—ichthymological, ideologi¬ 
cal, immunological. J:—jaundicological. K:—kine- 
matalogical. L:—lack-o-logical. M:—macrocos- 

mological, metereological, methodological, microcos- 
mological, mineralogical, morphological, multilogical, 
mycological, mythological. N:—necrological, nosolo¬ 
gical. O:—ontological, opthalmological, ornithologi¬ 
cal. P:—paleantolological, pathological, penological, 
pharmacological, phenomenological, philological, psy¬ 
chological, physiological. R :—radiological, rontgeno- 
logical. S:—sismological, sexological, sexuological, 
semilogical, sociological. T:—techological, teleological, 
theological, terminological, toxicological. U:—iinilo- 
gical, and, last but not least, Z :—zoological—but for 
all that his speech was, I say, highly illogical and 
grossly tautological (Loud, hilarious and continuous 
laughter). It is, therfore, impossible for me to meet 
all his arguments, but as you allowed him. Sir, to 
traverse so large a ground, I trust my critical and 
scientific analysis of his obfuscating observations have 
cleared the atmosphere, to some extent. (Hear, Hear.) 

I entirely agree with Mr. Peck that—ffuite a])art 
from the question of the desirability of the extension 
of the one system or the other, the outstill or the 
distillery system, both of which are wholly unfamiliar 
to me—alcohol has been from ages out of mind the 
drink of both gods and man, and the man who is a 
teetotaller, like our Hon’ble Minister in charge of 
Excise, is a cursed fanatic, who is very much to be 
pitied, indeed. (Loud Laughter). Such a man 
administrating the Excise Department, is what is 
called a round peg in a square hole, or a square peg in 
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a round hole—either way you put it. (Continuous 
Laughter). Any way the whole trouble about the 
Excise policy of the Government of this province is 
due to the fact that it Has been now for more than ten 
years in the charge of a Minister who does not know 
really what alcohol means—unless it is prescribed by 
a doctor for him in some medicine (Loud Laughter). 
He does not know the difference between even spirit 
and wine. (A Voice *Shame*). In fact, his mind is 
entirely blank on this question and he, therefore, 
leaves it to be dealt with by the Excise Commissioner. 
If I could, I would urge on His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor, that this department should be transferred from 
Sir Ganesh Dult to my friend Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, 
who enjoys the confidence of all of us not only as an 
able and u])right Education Minister, but also as one 
who has got no prejudice against drink, to put it mildly 
(Loud Laughter). 

Sir, the question before the Council is a very 
simple one. It is not for the abolition of the new 
system, which Mr. Pock has introduced. The resolu¬ 
tion, I understand, asks for a committee to be 
appointed to investigate the matter. I do not see 
what objection could possibly be urged to so reason¬ 
able a proposal. Had the administration of the 
Excise Department been on the reserved side, I could 
appreciate the attitude of the Executive Councillors in 
saying; “We are not responsible to you, we are 
responsible to the King in Parliament, we desire to 
carry with us your wishes so far as we can, but after 
all we are not in any way bound to take your view-s 
into consideration, and we shall do what we like.”^ 
But a Minister, who is constitutionally responsible to 
the House, should not have made, I submit, a departure 
from the old established distillery to the outstill 
saystem without consulting this House; he should 
have either moved a resolution suggesting a change in 
the policy, when the Council would have got an 
opportunity to discuss this question, or preferably, he 
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should have appointed a committee for investigation 
and abided by its recommendations. 

The new policy, whatever success it might have 
met with from the Government’s point of view’, by 
bringing in an increased revenue, has not impressed 
us favourably. We have heard. Sir the observations 
of the Hon’ble Members of Chota Nagpore cornmis- 
sionership, and though there is bound to be difference 
on any such question, the bulk of opinion seems to 
favour the view’ that this new system has not been a 
success that the Department expected it to be, apart 
from the question of a larger revenue. On the ques¬ 
tion of revenue, I fully realise the difficulties of the 
Government, on account of many sources of our 
revenue being wholly inelastic, and I could appreciate 
then desire to turn an honest, or even a dishonest, 
penny by means of the Excise administration. At the 
same time, Mr. Peck, and the Hon'ble Minister, are 
undoubtedly aw’are that there is a strong feeling abroad 
that Government should not, even remotely, encourage 
the habit of drink, especially amongst the labouring 
classes, the poorer classes, and the cultivators, and if 
the new system undoubtedly leads to that, it should 
not be persisted in. There is no doubt about that, 
(hear hear). I, therefore, appeal to the Excise Minister 
that he must respect the wishes of the Council by 
acceding to our request that this matter should be 
enquired into, and if the result of the investigation is 
that the new’ system is better, the Council will gladly 
accept it. On the contrary, if the report be that this 
system has led to the expansion of drunkenness 
amongst the poorer and the labouring classes— even 
though it may have brought increased revenues to 
Government—then certainly in the interest of the 
health and morality of the poorer classes in this pro¬ 
vince. this system should at once be put a stop to. I 
hope that when the Hon’ble Minister rises to address 
you. Sir, he will enlighten us as to the future policy of 
Government. (Hear, hear and applause). 


THE DOSSIER OF ASUDE- 

I am doing what I have never done before,—writ¬ 
ing an Introduction to a book. 

For many of ihe imbecilities perpetrated by the 
author in the following pages, the reader will be grop¬ 
ing for an explanation, which I propose to offer. I 
think, if one knows “Asude” as I do, much of the 
mystery will be easily revealed. Well, here is the 
dossier of Asude,—as I know it to be; others will, no 
doubt, have their own. 

If anybody has a rightful claim to that doubtful 
title,—a “character,”—I think that man is Asude. For 
sheer versatility,—which is synonymous with stupidity 
—his record is hard to beat. Here it is: 

At fourteen he published three books of poems 
which drew the attention of the Royal Colonial Ins¬ 
titute, London, and a letter of praise to the boy poet. 
From the age of sixteen, he started writing for the 
papers,—papers of all kinds, colours, shades, sizes, 
policies and politics,—whose name is legion. 

And then, for thirty years, he performed conjur¬ 
ing tricks as a hobby, till he came to be known as the 
finest of his class and kind in the country. Sir Henry 
Wheeler once told me that he had never heard such a 
wonderful flow of original and humorous “patter” 
from any other conjurer anywhere. And Sir Henry 
was himself a great authority on amateur conjuring. 
Result: there was not a party where “Asude” was not 
wanted. But he says he is now resting upon his 
laurels,—which may or may not be quite true. 

^Introduction to ''The Patter of Asude'' (Art Press, 
Calcutta) 1937. 
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In the meantime, he had run through all his 
University examinations. 

And then, “Asude” wrote three plays (in some 
human language, I suppose) two of which have been 
produced in public. He then became an actor and was 
given the lead in a number of productions. All this he 
did because one Mr. William Shakespeare had done it 
some years before Asude, and the latter followed his 
great example! All this time, he had been contribut¬ 
ing to a number of periodicals and magazines. 

Then this poet-conjurer-actor-patterer happens 
also to be (Heaven save the mark!)—a platform speak¬ 
er of vehemence, on subjects, from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe. And he is a pianist, in demand by 
charity concerts. Verily, the man is a “juxtapositional 
conglomeration,” and scarcely a human being. Lately, 
he has been giving weekly radio talks which are fast 
becoming popular. 

But I need not inflict a prolonged catalogue of 
Asude’s merits and virtues on the poor agonised 
reader, who would be “fed up” with that already given. 
Let me, however, in common decency, add that the 
man is also to be seen any day in the criminal courts, 
flashing his ready wit on judge and jury, (for his 
official profession is still that of a lawyer),—whose 
mind he successfully obfuscates by his repartees, 
which they scarcely appreciate. So much the better 
for them. 

The sum total of all these may constitute Asude 
a freak or a genius. I am not quite sure which. But 
when all is said and done, there will be no questioning 
the fact that he is “different”; and I believe, a perusal 
of his book will bear me out. I therefore, commend 
this book to all brainless readers like myself. 





THE HON. ME. WHITTY- 

Gentlemen, in the absence of the President of our 
party, I have been commissioned by our vice-president, 
to propose the toasts of our honoured guest. Before 
I do so, I vvould like to disabuse his fear, if I may, that 
in trying to sa^y a few words in regard to him, my 
object is to lay a trap for the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty to 
reveal any Government secrets. In fact, I am not 
going to make a political speech at all. This is purely 
a social function, and we are not going to indulge in 
])oiitical orations of which we had enough and to spare 
lately in the Council. The Hon. Mr. Whitty, an over¬ 
cautious Englishman, or rather over-cautious even for 
an Englishman, seems a bit nervous as to what I am 
going to say. He thinks perhaps that I am trying to 
worm out the secrets connected with the White Paper, 
or the doings of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
or things of that kind. Let me assure him that I have 
no such intention. 

I propose the toast of the Hon. Mr. Whitty who 
is at present the vice-president of the Governor’s 
Executive Council, and as such holds the most exalted 
official position in this province next to that of the 
Governor. I do so as a very old admirer of his. Some 
of you will be surprised to learn that I of all persons, 
should be an admirer of a pronouncedly die-hard like 
Mr. Whitty. Well, I shall explain how it is. I have 
known Mr. Whitty for now more than 35 years in 
different capacities and in different spheres of life. I 
first met him when he was in camp as a sub-divisional 
officer, in the early years of this century. I went to 


^'SDeech made by Mr. Sinha at a social function held 
on 2ith March 1934 when the Constitutional Nationalist 
I\iTty of the Bihar Legislative Council entertained at liiiick 
ihe Hon, Mr, Whitty, the Leader of the House. 
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conduct a case before him and I was very pleased 
with his decision, indeed. For although in my 
opinion my client deserved to be convicted, Mr. 
Whitty acquited him. (Laughter.) I left satisfied 
that a magistrate, and a member of the Indian Civil 
Service to boot, who could do that, howsoever poor his 
knowledge of the law might be, possessed a really 
good heart, and would go far in life (Hear, hear) 

Some years later I met Mr. Whitty in a wholly 
different sphere. I was a candidate for election to the 
Legislative Council and he was a voter. Now not only 
did he not vote for me, but told me straight off that 
he would not vote for me. But why did I admire him? 
Because I prefer a straightforward voter who tells me 
that he would not vote for me. Then I wanted to 
know the reason why he would not vote f(T me. He 
said; '‘You w^ant such a monstrous and heinous thing 
as the separation of the judicial from the executive 
functions. I shall never vote for the man who wants 
that.” (Loud laughter.) I do not know if Mr. Whitty 
still adheres to that views? We have traversed a great 
deals since—but I suppose he, like the honest man 
that he is, does not object to Dominion Status for 
India, but does object even now to the separation of 
judicial from the executive functions. That is my 
second reason for admiring him. (Renewed laughter.) 

Thirdly, the reason why I admire him is this: 
That although he and I both are die-hards (each in a 
different sense), we get on very well in the Council. 
I have never had any difficulty’ with him. He is the 
pink of politeness, a gentleman to his finger tips and 
represents to me the ideal Englishman. (Loud 
applause.) Although we differ from him in politics, 
we all admire him as the Leader of the House without 
any elected following behind him—his followers being 
mainly the Governor’s nominees. I am, on the contrary, 
the Leader of the Opposition in our mock parliament, 
(Laughter). When in 1890, as a lad of 17, I reached 
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London—it was just a few months after the visit of 
Shah Nasiruddin of Persia—heard a very interesting 
story about the leader of the Opposition, which will 
delight the chief official whip of our mock parliament. 
The Shah was taken to the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords and he made many enquiries 
through the medium of an interpreter. In the House 
of Lords he asked who the old bearded man was 
sitting so prominently, and was informed that it was 
the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury. He said that he 
was a man much too old for that office, and should be 
chucked out! He then came to the House of Commons 
and he made similar enquiries there. Then he en¬ 
quired, “Who is that man opposite to the King’s 
Minister?’’ The interpreter said that he was the 
Leader of the Opposition. “Leader of the Opposition”? 
“What does that mean?” he asked. The interpreter 
found it rather difficult to explain in Persian what the 
leader of the Opposition was; but he said, “this 
gentleman criticises the ministers, and points out their 
mistakes and the defects in the Government 
measures.” “Do they allow a man to do all that in 
your Government? I understand now,” said he “why 
your Government is so hopelessly weak. (Laughter.) 
In Persia a man who aspired to be in the position of 
the Leader of the Opposition, would be shot down 
straightway.’ (Loud laughter.) That is my position 
in the Council, but Mr. Whitty has not yet directed I 
should be shot down. And so I call upon you, gentle¬ 
men, to charge your glasses and drink to Mr. Whitty’s 
long life, happiness, prosperity and continued useful 
activities. (Loud applause). 




THE WOES OF THE IMPERIAL COUNCILLORS" 

To adopt Lord Minlo’s words on the occasion ot 
inaugurating the Imperial Legislative Council and t(»- 
apply them to the present state of the mind of the elec- 
ted and nominated members of that august l)od\, that 
“though seemingly calm on the surface, there exists 
a mass of smothered discontent, much of which is due 
to causes we are called upon to examine." would lie 
singularly a])i)ropriate. The grievances of the new 
Imperial Councillors (except those who are otticials) 
are many, and as it is likely that they will accentuate 
the many blemishes of the Ueforni Regulations, it is 
sincerely to be hoi)ed that they will be redressed 
before long by His Excellency the Vicerov 

The first grievance of the Imperial C.ouncillor 
is about his allowance. Time was when for ])iilling 
in but a few days’ attendance in the course of the year, 
the Additional Member is known to have received the 
magnificent sum of Ks. 10,(MM) per annum. But the 
spirit of cheeseparing economy, which haunls the 
Finance Department, led to the promulgation of the 
rule that the whole amount was i)ayable only in case 
of members who attended both the Calcutta and Simla 
sessions, thus ])ractically reducing the annual allowance 
to Rs. 5,000. It was reserved for Lord Curzon, how¬ 
ever, to reduce this sum by another Rs. 1,000, by the 
rule made by him that the (Councillor was to get 
Rs. 1,000, a month during the time the session 
lasted: and as the Viceroy does not return 
from his autumn tour until the beginning of December, 
and the session ends in March, the Additional Member 
was to be entitled only to Rs. 4,000. But, bad enough 
as all that was, it was not until the inauguration of 
the Morley-Minto scheme that the status of the Impe¬ 
rial Councillor was reduced to the lowest depths of 
degradation by his being given an allowance of Rs. 20 

^From an issue of the Leader {Allahabad) of 1910. 
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per diem for the time he stays in Calcutta during the 
session. “O! what a fall is there my countrymen!” So 
the Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council must now lodge, eat, drink, drive and shave 
on this beggarly pittance of Rs. 20 per diem. 

But the tale of the Imperial Councillor’s woes is 
not yet concluded. Formerly it used to be the practice 
that all members of the Council (who numbered 24) 
used to be entertained at lunch by the Viceroy. This 
was both convenient and economical to the Hon’ble 
members. For orthodox people, or professedly so, 
there used to be excellent catering in the shape of 
Bowbazar shondesh, roshogulla, fruits, sherbets and 
ices. But all this is now^ but a dream. No Viceroy, 
no, not even Lord Minto, the most hospitable and 
generous of hosts, can be expected to be entertaining 
at lunch from week to week, sometimes from day to 
day, a little army, sixty strong. And so the Council¬ 
lors are now left to their own devices, with the result 
that most of them now invade Peliti’s restaurant which 
is opposite the Government House. The extravagant 
amongst them have their tiffin upstairs, where they 
have to pay higher charges for more luxurious sur¬ 
roundings; the parsimonious members lunch on the 
ground floor, where the rates are cheaper. I have 
noticed the Hon’ble members of fhe Executive Council 
take their tiffin on the ground floor; and the Hon’ble 
Raja Bahadur of Chutneypore walk up lightly 
upstairs. Hard as it is on the Additional Mem¬ 
ber on Rs. 20 a day to make him provide his own 
lunch, it is a real hardship on the orthodox lot who 
have to drive long distances before they can get even 
a draught of water. Refreshment bars—European 
and Indian—if opened in the Government House will 
not be a bad imitation of the British Parliament! 

Yet all this, while I have said nothing of the great 
indignity to which the new Imperial Councillor has 
been subjected, which has crushed and humiliated him 
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to an extent unthinkable by the man in the street. 
Every one knows the important part played by the 
“red chaprasi'’ in Indian administration, and the pos¬ 
session of the red-liveried lictor has been the crowning 
ambition of every Mem Saheb, if not of the Saheb, and 
about the greatest incentive—except that of the prefix 
“Hon’ble”—in the case of Indians of the old school. 
Well, the “red chaprasi,” so far as the Additional 
Members of the Viceroy’s Council are concerned, is now 
a thing of the past. A curcular issued by the Home 
Department—the last great State document bearing, I 
suppose, the name of the Home Secretary—declares 
that “owing to the increase in the number of the Coun¬ 
cil,” it has been found impossible to “continue to supply 
Hon’ble members with personal orderlies,” the feeble 
compensation for this loss of privilege and dignity 
being that “a limited number of peons,” will be de¬ 
tailed for duty in the Members’ room in the Secreta¬ 
riat building, “whose services will be at the disposal 
of Hon’ble members.” What makes the situation 
all the more galling and unbearable to the Additional 
Members of the Imperial Legislative Council is 
that the Members of the Provincial Council—who 
number about the same as those of the Imperial—have 
been left by the Hon’ble “The Lieut-Governor”, in 
possession of their ancient dignity in the shape of the 
red-coated minion. The Maharaja Dhiraj Bahadur of 
Burdwan and the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu— 
who as Members of the Provincial Council also ha\e 
accorded to them the old privilege are thus the rnost 
envied amongst the Imperial Councilors. Deprived 
thus of this appurtenance of State hitherto symbolical 
of an Imperial Councillor, and no longer able to authen¬ 
ticate properly the dignity of their high office b\ 
basking in the reflected glory of red-coated messengers, 
the new “Additionals” are ruefully chewing the cud 
of reflection that they should have been better off in 
the “Lower House.” Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising to learn that there is a consensus of opinion 
amongst all the Additional Members European and 
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Indian, oflicial and non-oificial that a resolution 
should be moved in Ojuneil, at the earliest opportunity, 
recommending to the Governor-Ceneral in Council the 
restoration of the old j)rivilege, the deprivation ot 
which is so keenly \Vc are sure the Hon’hle the 

Finance Member will he hard put to it to justify this 
economical inn()\ation. I'he debate certainly j>romises 
to be interesliiii* ’ 

W’e trust the (io\ernor-Ceneral in Council hii^ 
fully considered the result of thes(‘ far-reachin,a 
chani^es the reduction of the Additional Members' 
allowance, the abolition ot lunch at the Covernment 
iiouse, and the reduclioti of the “red chaj)rasis’‘ on 
their account, on grounds ot (‘conojny on the popLdarity 
of the new init)erial (a)un(‘il. Ani'lo-lndian opijiion is 
emi)halic in its declaralion that these chani»es will 
make the C]>per Council un]>oj)uIar. “It is a sad but 
incontestable facl,“ says the C//u7 <in<l Militanj (iazcttv, 
“that the lielorm scheme has already diminished the 
diii;nily attaching to memt)ership of the Imperial T.e^is- 
lati\e Council." “But in these iconoclastic riays,” 
continues the Lahore paper. “dii>nity is h‘ss imj)ortanl 
than economy!" Apart, however, from the etVects on 
the [loimlarily of tin* Imperial (council, 1 wonder if the 
Covernment have carefidly weighed the dire conse- 
(|iiences likely to accure on the “red-chaprasi" frater¬ 
nity, and their inevitalile reaction on the Government 
itself. For as the Empire pertinently asks; “(!an the 
British raj go on if the ‘red-chaprasi,’ who is its chief 
glory in so many eyes, is thus humbled and disi)laced/’ 
and “was it for this," continues the (adcutta paper, 
“that all these Iremendous elections look ]>lace and all 
that mony was spent?" Here is a veritable poser foi 
the Hon'hle the Home Member, who will have 
to face the critical situation bnmght about by Si> 
Herbert Uisley, as Lord Minlo has had to grapple with 
the complicated and diflicult conditions produced by 
his predecessor's retjime. But, whatever the case with 
the (iovernment, I Iriisl the “red chaprasis" will not 
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take the insult lying low. They may be all that the 
late (jcoi'ge Al)ereigh-Mackay |)erha})s the most 
brilliant Anglo-Indian salirist said of them in his 
Twenii)~One Daijs in India ~ \mv (jilorado hectic, 
our i)otato disease, our cupboard skeleton, our rift in 
the Inte. the cancer in our administration to he rid of 
which there is hardly any surgical oj)eration we would 
not cheerluliy undergo, the mother-in-law of liars, 
the high-i)j'iesl of exlortioners. the recei\ei-gencral of 
bribes, Ibe arch-slanderers of our name in India, our 
verandah parasites'’ and, last but not least, “the Pin¬ 
darics ol Modern India." Hut we all know that the 
scarlet runners are as indispensable to British rule in 
the country as the X'iceroy himself, and that but for 
their loyal co-o])eration with the ollicials of which 
we hear so much these days the administration will 
come down with a crash like a house of (*ards. Let the 
(to\ eminent beware how it determines to i-elieve itself 
of a class which is even more important to oflicial than 
lo non-oflicial Additional Members. To conclude with 
an extract from Aherigh-Mackay’s hook: “English 
ullicers emjiloy ehaprasis to aggrandize their import¬ 
ance," as “they always tigure on a ha(*k ground of re(i 
cliaprasis,” 




PART IX. 

JOURNALISTIC 

THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS CONFERENCE 
AT GENEVA- 

Having returned from Europe, I think I should 
issue a communication about the International Press 
Conference which was organised by the League of 
Nations, and held at Geneva from August 2 to 29, 1927, 
the session of which I attended as a representative of 
the press of India. A week before the opening of 
the session of the Conference, I received a pressing 
invitation from the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, requesting me to attend the Conference 
so as to represent the press of India. The tetter of 
invitation also stated that “the Conference is a meeting 
of individual c.xperts and not of delegates of press 
groups, and as such the invitation should be consider¬ 
ed as i)ersonal, not involving the obligation of preli¬ 
minary consultati' o with the press organisation to 
which you may l)olong”. In the circumstances, I ac¬ 
cepted tl'.c inx itation and attended the session at Geneva 
from the date of its opening till that of its closing. 
Not being the representative of any particular section 
or group of the press of India, but of that of the whole 
country, I thought I would best discharge my duty 
by holding, as it were, a watching brief on behalf of 
the press of India, so that its interests might not suffer 
by letting judgment go by default. 

As mentioned above, the session lasted for six days 
(exclusive of Sunday) and the gathering was indeed 

*Issued as a Stal&ment on Mr. Sinha’s return from 
Geneva, in October, 1927, where at the first International 
Press Oonference (organized by the League of Nations) he 
tms invited to represents the newspaper press of India. 
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memorable. It was the first independent Press Con¬ 
ference of the whole world, and thus differed from 
those previously held. No less than 38 countries were 
represented by 63 delegates, 20 assessors and 35 ex¬ 
perts, representing not only States which are members 
of the League, but also of all others, and of the different 
categories of press interests—newspaper proprietors, 
cable companies, press bureaux and journalists’ asso¬ 
ciations, besides representatives of the International 
Cable Association and of the great British, French and 
German newspaper distributing houses. In spite of 
the diversity of speech in a gathering of this character 
the work was carried on with remarkable smoothness 
by almost all the speakers using with wonderful 
facility either English or French—the only two lan¬ 
guages officially recognised by the League of Nations. 
Every speech delivered in one of the two languages, 
was immediately rendered into the other by a highly 
competent staff of interpreters. The debales even on 
most controversial subjects were carried on in a 
friendly spirit, without betraying any acerbity of 
feeling, and the proceedings, as a whole, were of great 
significance as showing how’ in spite of obvious difficul¬ 
ties, business can be smoothly carried on by keeping 
the main object of the gathering in view\ 

A very large number of resolutions w^ere keenly 
debated upon and ultimately adopted. Their full texts 
would cover several columns of a newspaper, but all of 
them can be divided under three main heads, namely, 
communication, circulation and journalistic facilities; 
or in other w^ords, the collection, the transmission and 
the circulation of new^s. The first link in the chain 
was the resolution of the Conference to extend the 
freedom of the journalist for the fulfilment of his 
primary duties. The various resolutions under this 
head, however, naturally took note of the conditions 
in Europe and in countries where the European 
methods of journalism prevail, and they have thus but 
little reference to those obtaining in the press in India. 
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Similarly, a large number of resolutions were passed 
mainly affecting the question of communications with 
a view to effect improvement in news transmission. 
The third and the last subject dealt with, which, in a 
isense. was the most important, was that of protecting 
news, both before and after publication, against un¬ 
fair appropriation. This (picstion was more keenly 
and more warmly debated than any other before the 
Conference, and I think. Lord Burnham (who very 
successfully i)resided over the Conference) was fully 
justified in saying that “it represents a real triumph 
for journalistic statesmanshij) that unanimous agree- 
- menl was reai'hed on a subject of such vital im}>ort- 
ance." In view of the importance of the subject 1 
ap[)en(l tielow the full text of the resolution: - 

“(o ('.oneerning unpublished news: the Conference 
of Press experts lays it down as a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple lhal the pulilicaiion of a j>iece of news is legili- 
mate ii^ all cases wlnaa* Ihe news in (piestion had 
reached the \ ( rsan who i’uhlishes ii 1)\ regiiiar and 
unol)jccli<niahle Jiieaiis, and not by an act of unfair 
coni|»etiti<)n. Nobody can acijuire the right of siij) 
pressing news (U pidilic interest. 

“the (ajjilerence is of opinion lhal full protec¬ 
tion should he granled b) unjaihlished luwxs in course 
of Iransmissi(»n tor jiublicalion in those c<ninirii‘s in 
which sucli protection does not already exist. 

“No information destined for publication b> the 
press, or through broadcasting, shall he legally received 
hy unauthorised persons for publication or use in any 
way for the purpose of distribution through the press, 
through l)roadcasting or in any similar manner, 

“There^ shall he no jireferential right in olticiai 
news issued h\ a Government or Government I)e])art- 
ment or by an official representing a Government or 
Government Department. All such news may be 
j)ijhlished without restriction in full or in part. 
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'‘(^) Concerning published news: In view of the 
widely differing conditions obtaining in various coun¬ 
tries, the Conference is of opinion that the question 
of the protection of published news where reproduced 
in the press or by broadcasting is one for the decision 
of the respective countries c(»ncerned. and recoin mends 
that any Government to whom ai)])iication in this 
resj>ect is made by its country's press should symj)athe- 
tically consider the advisability of granting jirolection 
Such ])rotection should, however, permit the reproduc¬ 
tion of news within a speciiied period subject to ack- 
inovledgnienl and payment”. 

“This tamlerence allirms tin' principle that neus- 
])aj)ers, ne\\s agencies and other nevvs organizations are 
entitled, after jiiihlication as well as before pulilication, 
to the reward of the lalxmr, enlerj)rise and tinancial 
expenditure ujxin the production of news reports, hut 
holds that this jirinciple should not he so interpreted 
as to result in the creation or rmcoiiragemeni of an> 
monopoly in news. 

“In order to realize lh(‘se principles, it is desirabh‘ 
that there should he an international agreement and 
(hat the ('ouncil of the League of Nations, by resolution, 
sljould re^iuest various Governments to give* immediate 
consideration to the ([uestion invohed." 

Put shortly, the resolution amounts to this, that 
the f'onference did not wish to establish any monopoly 
in news, or jirejudicial control of the sources of jiubllc 
information, hut that it wanted to protect against 
unfair competition those great journalistic enterprises 
which by their initiative and organization bring the 
world’s news at great cost and skilled labour to the 
use of the reading public. This resolution is, in my 
opinion, of great interest to newspaper j)roi)rietors and 
press organizrddons in India also, since so far back 
as 1900, a Bill was introduced by Lord Curzon’s Goverrr- 
ment into the Imperial Legislative Council to be called 
<if enacted) the Telegraphic Press Messages Act, 
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which tried to give proprietary right in news from the 
time of the first publication. In view, however, of the 
great opposition offered to the bill by the Indian press, 
it was withdrawn by the Government, though the 
Government had the suj>port, for enacting the measure, 
of some of the leading Anglo-Indian newspapers. It 
would be seen that the resolution of the Geneva Press^ 
Conference leaves it open to the Government of each 
country to bring in legislation which may be consi¬ 
dered expedient, if and when such legislation becomes 
necessary. 

I venture to think that this short communication 
will interest the newspaper-reading public in this 
country. I believe there are in India one or two press 
organizations located in Calcutta and Bombay, but I 
am not quite sure if the range of their activities covers 
the press of the whole country. It seems to me that 
the time has come when a serious attempt should be 
made to establish on a sound basis a well-organised 
Press Association for the whole of India, with a Press 
Conference to be convened by it annually. If it has 
been i)()ssible for the League of Nations to organise an 
International Press Conference composed of the repre¬ 
sentatives of no less than 38 countries, it should not be 
an impossible task to call into existence and maintain 
an active and effective press organization for the whole 
of India. I am throwing out this suggestion in the 
hope that it may be ventilated in the press, so that 
perchance some beneficial results may ensue froniN the 
discussion. 




THE FUTURE OP IKDIAN JOURNALISM- 


Gentlemen,—I feel highly honoured at the invita¬ 
tion kindly extended to me by your Chairman on 
behalf of the organisers of this exhibition, to declare 
it open to the public. Though I have been, for a long 
time, deeply interested in the fortunes of the Indian 
press, it is the first time that I have received the signal 
honour of being called upon to open an exhibition of 
journals and periodicals, with a view to popularise 
them alike amongst readers and advertisers. In the 
circumstances, I have thankfully accepted your cordial 
invitation and I am here at your service for better or 
for worse. 


}^eed of a Central Organization 

Though I could not be present at the last years’ 
function—the first, I believe, of its kind to have been 
held in this country—I followed its proceedings with 
great interest, and I felt on a perusal of them that the 
organisers of the exhibition had rendered a distinct 
public service, alike to the cause of journalism and 
the formation of healthy public opinion in India. 
Having taken a keen interest in the progress of Indian 
journalism, and having almost blinded myself with 
reading regularly, and daily, for now nearly half a 
century—since I was a youth of eighteen— 
almost every newspaper, journal and periodical pub¬ 
lished in this country, in English, I feel that a stage 
has been reached in the development of Indian jour¬ 
nalism, when it is incumbent on us to establish and 
conduct on sound lines, organisations dealing with 
different aspects of press and journalism, for want of 
which the progress made during the last fifty years, 
and more particularly since the ending of the War, 
may receive a serious set-back. Such organisations 

'^Aii address delivered at the opening of the Press^ 
Bvkibition at Allahabad, on the 2Sth January, 1935. 
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may lake various shapes and forms; for instance, 
there may be an Indian journalists’ organisation for 
the whole country, with provincial branches; and 
there may be regularly held, from year to year, a con¬ 
ference of all interested in the welfare and the pro¬ 
gress of Ihe fourth estate in India. I am aware that 
journalists’ or press conferences have been held in 
recent years, more than once, but 1 am not <jinle sure 
whether the movement is as well organised and 
lloni'ishing as I would like it to see. Such a con¬ 
ference is. to my mind, al)solutely essentia} lo pro¬ 
tect the int(‘rests of the press. (‘S])eciall> in ^iew of 
the recent enactment of the \<u-y repressiAe legislation 
(which has seriously crippled the lib(‘rties of the 
Indian ])ress) and to agitate for their repeal, without 
which it would be impossible for Indian journalism 
to grow and (le\el(>p on sound and ]K‘nlthy lijies. 

Again, tliere is in existence in (Calcutta the Indian 
Journalists’ Ass<^>ciation, which was founded so far 
back as 1922, and the latest, eleventh, annual rei>ort ol 
which is fairly encouraging reading. I beli\e a similar 
t>rganisation was formed in Bombay some year back, 
but 1 have not heard of its recent activities, t iiave 
.also read, from time to time, of the establishment of 
journalists associations in some other provinces, 
particularly in the Punjab. But I feel that there is 
great scope even now for the organisation of a unified 
central organisation of the journalists and the ]>ress- 
rnen of the country, conducted on lines which will ap- 
[>eal to all sections of the public connected with the 
press in India. I hope it will not be long before there 
would be a move on the jiarl of our leading journalists, 
and others connected wath the press, lo organise a 
country-wide organisation for the dcvelo])ment and 
the improvement of the press in this country. Towards 
that end the exhibition organised last year, and this 
year, (the second session of wdiich I am inaugurating 
to-day) is likely to contribute in a large measure—if 
only its scoj)e is judiciously enlarged, its nrogramme 
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extended, and its working adapted to the require¬ 
ments of the age, in the light of the changes that must 
inevitably come about by the passage of time. Thus 
a permanent organisation with provincial branches 
throughout the country -assisted in its working by 
an annual conference, held in various imj[>ortant cen¬ 
tres, would go a long way in safeguarding the interesls 
of the Indian j)ress. 

Wanted a Press Direciorij 

Y(^iu Iasi >ear’s exhibition, being tlie j)ioneer of 
its kind, and iia\ing been got up in a hurry, was 
naturally on not a big scale. 'Flus ycai you have rt- 
reived a much larger number of journals and ])erio- 
dicals from all parts of India, but there are still gaps 
which it shoidd be your endeavour io fdl in your next 
year’s exhibition. I have l)een infoianed, ai'id 1 believe 
it from my own experience to be a correct statement 
of facts, that Ihe organisers of this exliihition ha\e 
met with great difTiculty in })ringing together their 
collection, lor the sim])le reason that a thoroughly 
comprehensi\e and u]>-to-date directory of the press 
in this country, giving particulars of the names and 
addresses ol the ^a^i()us iiublications, and also of the 
various languages in which they a])pear, is still a desi¬ 
deratum. 1 have studied, with some care, the sections 
devoted to the jiress in the various Indian directories, 
and in other books of reference, and also the specific 
works for the behoof of the advertisers, and I must 
confess that I have found them very unsatisfactory 
equally unsatisfactory ip. what they give, and in what 
they do not give. In view, therefore, of the difliculty 
exj)erienced by^ the organisers of this exhibition in this 
respect, I ho])e their first endeavour will be the com¬ 
piling of a complete and fully up-to-date press direc 
tory of all periodical ])ublicatif)ns in India news- 
papers, journals, and all others that apjiear from 
time to time, I hope such a carefully-compiled direc¬ 
tory in English and the vernaculars—would be 
available to the press and the public, in due course. 
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The next thing is that your circulars for your next 
exhibition should be issued early and receive wide 
publicity through the medium of the press, so that all 
sections of the public, and also the advertisers, may 
be thoroughly familiarized with the scheme of the next 
session of this exhibition—which, by the way, need 
not be held, year after year, at Allahabad only, but 
also in other parts and provinces of our great country. 
Apart from the great interest of an exhibition like ours 
to newspapermen, in general, and to the students of 
the formation of Indian public opinion in particular, 
it should for obvious reasons appeal enoromously to 
Ihe advertisers, for just as a Swadeshi exhibition 
brings together the various articles and goods manu¬ 
factured in the country, similarly an exhibition like 
yours focuses attention on the various channels 
through the medium of which the advertisers can 
bring a knowledge of their goods before the consum¬ 
ers. Although my favourite city of Allahabad, of 
which I have been a permanent resident for now 
nearly forty years, is no longer the de facto 
capital of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, it 
is none the less, a great intellectual centre in Upper 
India, alike as a seat of learning by reason of the 
splendid teaching University it possesses, and also that 
of a well-organised press both in English and in the 
vernaculars—quite apart from such great importance 
as it may justly claim to enjoy as the judicial capital 
of the province of Agra, where the High Court is still 
dispensing impartial justice, undeterred even by the 
distant prospect of being immersed in the rivulet 
Goomti, which only is the pride of Lucknow. And it 
seems to me in the fitness of things that though the 
annual sessions of your exhibition, as suggested already, 
should be held in various cities of the country, there 
should be located here at Allahabad, a permanent 
newspaper and periodicals museum, where visitors 
interested in the press may be able to obtain reliable 
information as to the trend of Indian public opinion 
on current affairs, and form an idea of the thoughts 
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fermenting the public mind, and the ideals struggling 
for acceptance amongst our people. Through the 
munificence of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, Allahabad 
has already become associated in the public mind as a 
permanent and important centre of political activities, 
and it seems to me that the organisation and establish¬ 
ment of a permanent exhibition of i)eriodical publica¬ 
tions will be an adjunct not only useful but also com¬ 
plementary to those public activities. 

All parts of one whole 

Your exhibition is confined mainly to that class 
of periodicals which is popularly known as ‘maga¬ 
zines and reviews’, and not to those classed as jour¬ 
nals and newspapers. This distinction, however, is 
obviously unscientific, as all publications issued from 
the press, which appear regularly, from time to 
time, are periodicals in the true sense of the term. It 
is only the irregular publications issued from the ])ress, 
which are rightly designated as books or pamphlets, 
that cannot be regarded as periodicals. Viewed in 
this light a daily newspaper is as much a periodical as 
an annual or a year-book. I have emphasised this 
point with the idea that you may, in course of time, 
so develope, your organisation that you may be able 
to include in it all the periodicals issued in this 
country, using that term in its extensive sense; thus 
including in your scope not noly the monthlies and 
the quarterlies, but also twice-weeklies, thrice-week- 
lies, fortnightlies, (all which come under the designa¬ 
tion of journals) and also the dailies which arc popu¬ 
larly known as ‘newspapers’. Though the scope and 
the characteristics of these various classes of periodical 
publications differ to some extent, their main object 
is practically the same, which is to inform, guide and 
interpret public opinion, on sound lines, in the body 
politic; and it is only as a matter of convenience that 
the convention has grown that the daily newspapers 
must concern themselves mainly with current news 
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and views, and that the journals and the periodicals, 
so called, not with the publication of news as such, 
as with the correct interpretation of them. This dis¬ 
tinction, however, is by no means well-founded, and as 
a matter of fact one oflen finds (specially in western 
(‘ountries, and e\en o(‘casionally in India) daily news- 
!>ai>ers puhlishinf4 articles, often s])ecially contributed 
to Iheir columns, dealinfj with the inter])relation of 
]mblic opinion in a manner which is believed to he 
the special privilege of Ihe periodicals, while almosl 
all so-called-i)(‘ri()dicals in this country, use theii 
columns no( so much for the interpretation of news 
as f()i- their publication on the lines of newspapers, 
'riius th(' distinction between newspa])ers and periodi¬ 
cals is nol the one which is po])ularly believed t( 
exist, for they all ai!n at enahlini 4 the i>uhlic to form 
hc!ilthy opinion oi^ currcnl affairs, by means of tlu 
{guidance alTorded by them, not (»nl> on matters ])('li- 
tical and (‘economic, hut c\ en o]i those a])pt‘rtainini4 
to the hiaher branches of knowiedae a.nd learning. It 
is ]>crfectly true that the daily newspan^ i in tliis 
comdry are still mainl> political, and are nol devoted 
to the cultural as])ects of life. This is due to a com¬ 
bination of circumstances into which I Iuin e no desire 
to ent(M’ af present : my c>hjecl in in\iting your atten¬ 
tion to this point is lo emphasise the inherent unity 
in its scoi)e of the periodical press from a daily to 
an annual publication. They are all integral j)arts of 
one great whole, a fact should always l)e borne in 
mind by all workers in and for the ])ress. and also by 
the organizers of press exhibitions. 

Functions of a weeklif 

Another thing noticeable in this country is that 
though dailies and even some monthlies thrive more 
or less, the class of i)eriodical known in the West as 
‘the weekly review' has not yet been able to establish 
itself amongst us, though efl'orts have been made in 
this direction by eminent journalists (including the 
late Dr. .Annie Resant), hut w’hich have all ended in 
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failure. The only Indian weeklies, which have existed 
for now over forty years, are the Mahratta (founded in 
1881,) and the Indicm Siacial Reformer, (founded in 
1890). But they stand in a class apart. Thus India Roes 
not possess, even to-day, periodicals like the Nation 
and the New Republic of New York, or the Spectator 
and the New Statesman of London. In western coun¬ 
tries the weekly review, as it has evolved itself in the 
course of the last hundred years, has a distinct place 
in periodical journalism, and its activities and func¬ 
tions have come to be regarded as essentially supple¬ 
mentary to those of the daily newspaper. The pri¬ 
mary duty of the latter is to give the news of the day, 
though their present activities have extended far 
beyond that function, but the business of the weekly 
review, as it is conducted in western countries, is to 
sift, summarise, condense, systematize and then 
interpret the news of the week—so that the result of 
the process is of great advantage to the busy reader. 
Such a discussion of, and comment on,, the news ot 
the week, by competent contributors, is not regarded 
in the West as within the purview of daily press; and 
the weekly review, in Europe and America, thus ful¬ 
fils a distinct place in periodical journalism, specially 
as it devotes considerable space to the reviews of cur¬ 
rent literature, and to cultural subjects in general. 
It would be a valuable adjunct to the Indian press, if 
one or more weekly reviews (of the type of the British 
or the American journals, I have named) could be 
established in our country. I have thrown out the 
suggestion in the hope that it may be taken up by the 
younger generation of Indian journalists, with advan¬ 
tage to themselves and with benefit to the country. 

And now, gentlemen, I think I must bring these 
discursive remarks to a close. Though the Indian 
press may be said (fromTKe^tffSlorical point of view) 
to be yet in a comparatively nascent state, its growth 
and development, specially in recent years, have been 
truly remarkable. Some of the Indian periodicals. 
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specially the monthlies, may challenge favburahle 
•comparison with the British or the American perio¬ 
dicals of the same type; while some of otir old estab¬ 
lished dailies, w'hich have long developed into great 
political institutions, will not compare Unfavourably 
with the great dailies of London or New York. There 
is, no doubt, yet a great room for improvement in a 
fairly large section of the Indian press, both in their 
mechanical execution, and in their method of ex¬ 
expression: But labouring as the Indian press does 
under the disadvantages vi highly repressive press 
legislation, its progress is bound to be slow in the 
nature of things. I do maintain, however, that pro¬ 
gress in the Indian press though slow is none-the-less 
sure and steady, and I look forward, in the not very 
distant future, to its remarkable expansion and growth, 
if only the reading public and the advertisers w’ill do 
their duty by those who are responsible for the conduct 
and the management of our newspapers, journals and 
periodicals. The political and economical advance that 
we are enjoying to-day is due, in very large measure, 
to the great development in the Indian press, which 
has been a very important factor in the growth and 
expansion of public opinion in this country. As such 
its existence and influence cannot be safely disregarded 
even by the most bureaucratic government, and as it 
continues to maintain a steady improvement, so shall 
it gain greater influence and prestige, until, backed by 
the solid weight of Indian public opinion, it will become 
as free and powerful as the press in the advanced 
countries of Europe and America. With these words 
I declare this exhibition open. 



8T»At THOUGHTS ON THE INDIAN PRESS- 

I am grateful for your kind invitation to address 
you on the subject of journalism in India. But while 
I anpreciate the honour, I feel diffident since, as you 
are aware, I have never heen connected with the pro¬ 
fession of journalism, and have not that knowledge 
and experience which only a working journalist may 
justly claim to possess. My editorship of the monthly 
Hindustan Review, ever since I founded it in the last 
year of the last century, has been a labour of love for 
now more than forty years; and but three ginueas, 
which I earned for an article contributed to the 
M^anchester Guardian, stand to my credit as a journa¬ 
list against the very large amounts which I have spent 
on the maintenance of the Hindustan Review, and 
other journals founded by me. But while that is so, 
1 am emboldened to adress you by reason of the en¬ 
couraging editorial observations made by a leading 
Indian daily—the Anirita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta— 
in commenting upon a previous address of mine, 
delivered some years back at Allahabad, on the occa¬ 
sion of opening a press exhibition there. Said the 
Patrika: —^“It is interesting on the part of a working 
journalist to listen to a journalist who works in the 
c.ause of the profession without being h working 
member of it. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha is a lawyer 
by profession and training, but a journalist by convic¬ 
tion and sympathies. The law^ has given him fortunes, 
while journalism has made him a prodigal, but not 
like the prodigal in the story who repents and returns; 
and he has -spent very large sums in conducting and 
maintaining several journals. Certainly journalism is 
Mr. Sinha’s hobby; nor has it been a trade with him 

*i4/i address detiv^Hd to ta ^diluting of the walking 
joiirhali^is bf Piaiiia, attd also soime j/faduates of the Patna 
Vniversitg, in December, 
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yielding the producer’s surplus. Mr. Sinha has thus: 
the right to claim that, while he has earned at the Bar,, 
he has^S^S^nI'. 4vell'4nd'profttsielyr‘m: defence ofAhe, bar 
of public opinion.” Encouraged by this generous, 
appreciation of my connection with the press, I am 
here to express some stray thoughts on Ilrdiah journa¬ 
lism. But the subject is vast, its literature is exten¬ 
sive, and I shall, naturally have to content myself 
with a few discursive observations. 

The first thing you should remember is that the 
joprnalist’s domain is co-oxtensive with the universe,, 
and that he is expected to take a keen interest in all 
questions that concern world welfare—political, social,, 
economic, educational, cultural and religious. There¬ 
in, in fact, nothing under the sun that is excluded from 
the journalists’ domain. His jurisdiction is thus as 
wide as creation itself, and stretches across the whole- 
world of thought and action. We may leave it to the 
historian to speculate as to how far the ancient—or 
rather the pre-press—world suffered by the absence 
of journalists. But no one can gainsay the fact that 
in the modern world sound and healthy journalism 
has become a sine qua non of progress and advance¬ 
ment in all spheres of activities. The power of the' 
press as a mighty force, for both good and evil, is 
becoming increasingly patent. The result is that, not 
only journalists, but no member of the body politic, 
can afford to ignore the supreme necessity of keeping 
the press a pure, and at the same time, a completely 
free and efficient instrument of pubUc weal, and an 
exponent of healthy public opinion. The need is only 
rendered more imperative and urgent in a land like 
India where journalism is, compdratively speaking, 
still in the early stage of development. But, as Fates 
would have it, this has been taken advantage of by a 
vigilant bureaucracy, jealous of challenge- to its 
^.pot^‘e^s, to load the ternfer limbs €>f Indian journalism 
with ' sh^ckless. of ..repressive legUlatiop,. vyhich 
heavily fetter its free growth andL. expansion, Jf the 
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press in India is ever to attain its full stature, the 
liberty that is now so considerably circumscribed by 
laws unknown in any free country, should first be res¬ 
tored to it; and it will be one of your primary duties 
to organise yourselves efficiently to secure that object 
by all legitimate means. 

But the repeal of repressive laws, and other res¬ 
trictions from outside, does not at all mean that the 
press must be permitted not freedom but license to 
play havQC without any restraint. The pen is surely 
^ potent weapon for mischief in the hands of an un- 
scrupulpus wielder of it. not fully alive to the dignity 
of the fourth estate. But the restraint to be healthy 
must cppie frpm within, anid not be imposed from out¬ 
side. The journalists themselves should, therefore, 
evolve a code of journali;stic ethics, and also rules of 
discipline and conduct based, on, the consciousness of 
the nobility of their ^reat calling, and, the grave res¬ 
ponsibilities resting on them. But this consciousness 
>can pome,,only out of,fullness of thought and maturity 
of judgment. Sobriety is a virtue only because it is 
a valuable and indispensable aid to adherence tp Truth 
and Justice, which. ^b^)uld be the basic principles of 
the work of an honest journalist. And the call of 
great principles is insistently felt by none so much as 
the fournalist in his day-to-day work. There is need 
to draw^ attention to these important .aspects of jour¬ 
nalism in India, if the press in this country is not to 
fall into thp^ utter disrepute. .Of late several eminent 
Indian leaders, . of international, fame (inelpding 
Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, and Mr. 
Jawaharlah Nehru') have scathingly condemned a large 
section of the Indian press for its cheap sensationalism 
and -proneness fo poncoct stories. It is for you to see 
to it tbat..suph a state of affairs at:Once ceases to exist. 

Frailkfy speaking, not4a few sections of the Indian 
press nW* steadily succumbing to the baser elements, 
as- etrideiiCed by the growing ^craze for morbid sensa- 
-satiohafisrti: 'of excitement, ^riolent partisanship^ 
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and even, levity and lewdness. There is much to he 
desired, in the conduct of a I^rge section of our press, 
in the choice of matter, the way of presentation, and 
lines of criticism. In this respect the hands of the 
daily journalist is not a little handicapped by the grow¬ 
ing debasement of popular tastes. This leaves little 
room for discrimination, so long as the daily paper 
has to depend for its existence on popular support. 
But in spite of it, it is the bounden duty of our 
journals and periodicals to preserve a high level of 
thought and culture—^both in original comment, and 
also in the choice of matter obtained from outside. 
Lovers of Indian Journalism cannot but be sad to see 
that many sections of the Indian press generally cater 
to the gallery^ by descending to levels that hardly do 
justice to the dignity of the journalist’s profession. 
There may be variations in the stress that newspapers 
and journals of the various types may be able to 
bestow on the different aspects of their common 
function. But it affords no justification for any mem¬ 
ber of the order of journalists to seek to bring down 
tbc tone of public criticism by deliberate indulgence 
in frivolous thoughts, or presentation of the seamy 
sides of life. What I um telling you now is neither 
pleasant for me to sgy, nor pleasant for you to hear. 
But it is clearly fuy duty to tell you truth rather than 
divert yoijr attention to matters agreeable but untrue: 
for truth must be faced at all cost. 

You must not think that I am not familiar with 
the distressing conditions of the working journalists, 
as they obtain in India. Service without salary, or 
with salary inadequate, and payable at the owaer^s 
convenience and option, with no security of tenure, 
and large promises either not redeemable, or redeem¬ 
able not at par, with many others of the same kind, 
are there, and are writ large. But while that i* so, I 
may emphasise that jQuruulism h^s also its Qther si#- 
It offers splendid Qppnftuuities far patriofia aud m- 
selfish services to those disposed to repder them. It 
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enables its votaries to ventilate, with advanldge to the 
public, popular grievances, and have them redressed. 
It enunciates principles of nationalism, and formula¬ 
tes the laws of nations. It gives the journalist im¬ 
mense pleasure to discharge his duties, if not \o 
obtain a decent living. If you are desirous not only 
to live but live well, my advice to the aspiring journa¬ 
list is “dont.” If you want, however, to live furiously 
—if not exactly luxuriously—on nothing, there is then 
the journalist’s profession open to you where you can 
serve others without serving yourself, agitate for 
freedom to every one without its faintest prospect for 
yourself, and protect and safeguard every interest 
other than your own. These are undoubtedly hard, 
perhaps very hard, conditions; but you should be 
prepared to face them if you have resolved to serve 
the country, as journalists, to the best of your lights. 
If the disabilities attaching to the journalist in India 
are serious in all conscience, there can be no gain¬ 
saying that the prospects of rendering great services 
to the people and the country should offer temptation 
to those of you who are prepared to dedicate your 
life to such a noble and praiseworthy cause* 

In this connection I can not do better than invite 
your attention to the great traditions of the (London) 
Times, the administration of which is now vested in 
an influential committee, which controls that famous 
journal, and it has the right in the event of any pro¬ 
posed transfer of shares, ^To withhold its approval 
having regard to the importance of maintaining th^ 
best traditions and political independence of the 
Times, and of elimiiiaHng as far as reasonably possible 
quesiians of personal ambition or personal profits* It 
is truly an ideal worth pursuing—an ideal, indeed, 
which deserves to be acted up to, in view of the 
deplorable tendency, in some quarters, to exploit jour¬ 
nalism for questionable ends. As for the great part 
played in modern British history by the (the 

granting to which of a Coat of Arms by the College of 
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Heralds is a conclusive proof), suffice it to say that 
that journal has come justly to be regarded in Britain 
as a great national institution. The first Lord Lyt- 
ton’s memorable tribute to the Times is worth recall¬ 
ing. He said: “if I desired to leave to remote pos¬ 
terity some memorial of existing British civilization. I 
would prefer not our docks, not our railways, not our 
public buildings, but I would prefer a file of the 
Times^\ No more eloquent tribute could possibly be 
-paid to that great organ of British public opinion. The 
following well-known lines of the late Mr. Justice Me 
Cardie (in one of his poems, called ‘A Scholar in the 
Library’) 

How hard the choice—where all allure, 

Mid essays, tales and rimes, 

I read the tUles; pull the bell; 

Then “Stockley, bring the Times 

should satisfy of the deservedly immense popularity 
of the Times amongst cultured circles in Britain. 

Lastly, I may address a few remarks to those of 
you who are new graduates of the Patna University. 
To some of you the lure of the press will, I hope, prove 
^irresistible, and I trust, that a few% if not all of you, 
will enlist ypurselves in the ranks of journalists. It 
is ^ut right you should be eager to guide the people 
through the powerful influence of your pen, as writers 
in the press, which has now come to occupy so pro- 
gninent a . portion in India, and be thus enabled to 
play your part in the public life of the country. Respon¬ 
sible as will be your duties, as journalists, I feel sure 
you will be fully equal to them? As I have stated 
already, while the press is, a great power for good it 
IS also, unfortunately, a great power for evil, for though 
it cam expose and insist upon the remedying of wrong, 
it itself can also do great wrongs, if it be not conducted 
on proper lines. Unless, therefore, you . are very 
carefuU the thoughts and expressions you. will have 
'Committed yourselves to» in your writings,, .will be 
there, to work havoc and mischief, and no effort on 
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your part will be able to alter the impression or effect 
so created, or the acerbities provoked, or prejudices 
roused thereby. To quote the well-known stanza from 
Fitzgerald’s rendering of Omar Khayyam. 

The moving finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on : nor all thy piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Xor all thy tears wash out a word of it. 

That being so you should take particular care not 
to indulge in acrimonious, offensive or vituperative 
writings, which might embitter relations between 
individuals or communities, or provoke dissensions, or 
jeopardize the great cause of nationalism in your land. 
While you may write with all the strength of convic¬ 
tion, you will not do so in a way which may be cal¬ 
culated to evoke ill-will, elicit acerbity, or provoke 
feuds likely to disrupt the integrity of the nationalistic 
forces in the country, only by means of strengthening 
which we may expect to evolve a free and united India. 
But that is not all. You should also learn to resist 
the temptation of falling into methods of writing, 
which may be likely to pander to the low tastes of 
those that desire only frivolities or sensations. If you 
will avoid splashing in bold-typed streamers frivolous 
events and trivial incidents, because of their likelihood 
to appeal to the morbid mentality of the. crude and 
vulgar sections of newspaper readers, you will have 
rendered a great service to the press of your country, 
for a low press should not be allowed to have a place 
in a refined and cultured society, such as we all aspire 
to. Fortunately, the traditions of the modern British 
press have been, on the whole, always high; and I 
appeal to you to maintain those great traditions and 
standard in the press of your country. 

I feel I should now bring these desultory remarks 
to a close. I do not claim to have said anything new 
or original; for the simple reason that the subject does 
not lend itself to originality. But I have tried to 
impress on you that a freedom-loving press that is 
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incorruptible apd uninfluenced either by the powers 
that be, or wealth, or that subtle social pressure which 
obtains so largely amongst us. is bound to be a great 
asset for the regeneration of India, and none can as¬ 
sist better the development of such a national institu¬ 
tion than our graduates, who are justly expected to 
combine the enthusiasm of youth, with the culture and 
discipline associated with University training. It is 
truly sad to contemplate that, to-day, the civilised 
world is divided into so many belligerent camps for 
the purposes of aggression based on brute force. If 
mankind is, however, relapsing into the instincts of 
the denizens of the jungle, the blame is not a little 
due—in the opinion of competent critics—to the 
studied ultra-jingoistic policy of a morbidly-conducted 
press, even in many western countries. It is in view 
of these conditions that I have felt it to be my duty 
to draw your attention pointedly to the numerous 
pitfails lying in your way as journalists, and I would 
fain hope that those of you who may join the pro¬ 
fession of journalism may hitch your waggon to a 
star so that you may be able to maintain the highest 
traditions of journalism, so that in the fulness of 
time the Indian press may be mentioned with pl*ide 
and satisfaction as one marked by the best journa¬ 
listic standard. I feel sure you will rise to the loftiest 
rung of the journalistic ladder, if only you will ever 
keep in mind that, howsoever it be elsewhere, in 
India journalisrrj should be regarded, in the present 
stqige of its evolution, not so much as a profession for 
earning one’s livelihood as a great and glorious 
mission for the uplift of our mother-land. 




THE HINDU A GREAT PUBLIC ORGAN- 

I regard it as a privilege to be able to add iny 
felicitations and good wishes to that of the numerous 
well-wishers and admirers of the Hindu, for its pro¬ 
gress, prosperity, and an ever-increasing measure of 
public utility. My interest in the Hindu is of tw'o-fold 
character—^personal and public. In the former cate¬ 
gory I include myself as one of its oldest regular 
readers, ever since 1890—now half a century back 
and the more important fact that I have had the 
])rivilege of claiming friendship with almost all the 
founders, proprietors and editors of this highly influ¬ 
ential organ of Indian public opinion. I have had the 
good fortune of J)eing personally known to all its 
distinguished editors, to whose capability, energy, and 
public spirit it owes its present high position as one of 
the leading nationalist dailies in the country—from the 
redoubtable G. Subramanja Iyer to the very capable 
occppant of the editorial chair, at present. It is, 
therefore, alike on ppblic and personal grounds lhat 
I avail myself of the opportunity now offered to me 
to tender ipy felicitations and good wishes to the 
Hindu on this 5appy and auspicious occasion. 

1 was introduced to the Hinidu as a regular reader 
in 1890, when I was prosecuting my studies in law 
at the Inns of Court, London. A skit on English 
written by half-educated Indians (called Babu Baglish 
as It’s Writ), compiled by an Anglo-Indian journalist, 
and issued by a leading publishing Arm in London, 
appeared at the time, and evoked considerable interest 
in Indian circles. This humourous collection of lapses, 
from what was then called the ‘'Qupgu’s English”, 
was ushered with a preface by the compiler in which 
it was stated that it would be a great mistake if the 

♦Peffl!? g mmm the Hindu nf Madras on the ocaqr 

sien of Us Bfanwifd HabUpe, in 1940. 
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reader ran away with the impression that no Indian 
could write correct English, and the Hindu (of Madras) 
was specifically mentioned as not only one of the 
best-written Indian journals, but one which for its 
faultless English could challenge comparision wdth 
even British journals. Thus introduced to the Hindu, 
I have read it regularly since, without perhaps missing 
a single number, and I can, therefore, testify from a 
very long experience that it has w^orthily sustained its 
deservedly high reputation as one of the w^ell-written 
Indian papers, in English. But this, and my happy 
personal relations with its founders, proprietors and 
editors, are matters of less consequence, after all, than 
the public aspects of the celebration of the Hindu s 
Diamond Jubilee. 

Started as a weekly in 1878, converted five years 
later into a thrice-weekly, and issued since 1889 as a 
daily, the Hindu has taken a very prominent part, for 
now’ sixty long years, in the discussion of Indian prob¬ 
lems, and the dissemination of nationalist opinion. It 
has not only been conducted with conspicuous ability, 
but also with patriotism, tact, and sanity, which have 
enabled it to attain a position of tremendous influence 
and commanding authority, absolutely unique in the 
annals of Indian journalism. True, the Hindu was 
not the first Indo-Eriglish daily—that honour belonged 
to the now’ defunct Indian Mirror, of Calcutta, which 
first appeared in 1861, and lived to celebrate its 
Golden Jubilee in 1911. But it may safely be said, 
without any disparagement to any other organ of 
Indian public opinion, that the Hindu is the one Indian 
journal which is not so much a mere exponent of 
Indian opinion as a great national institution—not 
only the leading paper of the Southern India, and one 
of the most influential in the w^hole country but, so to 
say, a heritage with valuable assets for advancing 
national interests. Founded, owned and edited by 
Biahmins—in the metropolis of the province of the 
non-Brahmin cult—I can unKesitatihgly testify fas a 
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non-Br^hmin myself) to the Hindu^s spirit of genuine 
patriotism, broad-minded outlook* and appreciable 
sense of toleration in the discussion of public affairs, 
and its whole-hearted advocacy of all progressive 
causes and movements uninfluenced, in the last, by 
caste or communal considerations. 

Very great credit is also due to the Hindu for its 
having placed beyond doubt the fact that it is possible 
for an Indian newspaper to adopt an attitude of op¬ 
position to Government without making appeals to 
passion or prejudice. If the example of the Hindu, in 
this respect, had been more widely followed, the 
Indian press would have been undoubtedly far more 
influential than it is to-day. It is acknowledged on 
all hands that the Hindu had been able to achieve its 
high and distinctive position in Indian journalism 
without any sacrifice of its nationalist principles. All 
those, therefore, who value independent and effective 
criticism must appreciate not only the singular lofti¬ 
ness of its tone, but the equanimity of temper, habi¬ 
tually displayed by the HindUy which have gained for 
it a high degree of respect in all ranks and circles in 
the country. Its criticisms of Government measures 
(when it regarded them opposed to popular interests 
or feelings) had, by virtue of the reasonableness of 
its arguments, stood high in the estimation of even the 
Government itself, as testified to on many occasions. 

In the result the Hindu had long occupied a pre¬ 
mier position among Indian newspapers as one of the 
foremost exponents of nationalist opinion, as also for 
its splendid record of courageous and meritorious 
public services. It had long stood unrivalled, in, the 
Indian press, for its robust patriotism, unflinching 
advocacy of the country’s cause, and catering for the 
variety of .tastes of its numerous readers. . Not oqly 
is the Hindu one of the ablest, exponents of Indian 
nationalism—at its .best and truest ^byt it has nia\n- 
tained. all through its long career, a very high Jeyel 
of journalistic standard. It has not merely, reflected 
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public opinion—^that is what all papers seek or profess 
to do—but it has more often than not led, guided and 
ipoulded public opinion on sound and wholesome 
lines. That is a great achievement of which any 
journal might well be proud. The Hindu which had 
been conducted all along, with great political acumen 
under capable editorial control, is justly famous for 
its independent outlook, thought-provoking articles, 
and critical book-reviews. With its excellent get-up 
and illustrations, its well-organized news-service, its 
special contributions, and its various supplements 
(devoted to commerce and trade, sports and games, 
engineering, education, literature, and several other 
subjects), the Hindu caters for almost all tastes and is, 
tb ref ore, justly in universal demand, throughout 
Southern India. 

I am not unaware that some eminent critics have 
occasionally found fault with the editorial policy of 
the Hindu on the score of “consistency”—forgetting 
that newspapers (like all other living organisms) have 
to submit to the inevitable law of continuous adjust¬ 
ment to their environment, the cessation of which 
capacity can but mean death. Making allowance, 
therefore, for the Hindu^s occasional slight change in 
its policy, due to the universal law of constant adapti- 
bility to environment, it can be stated without fear of 
contradiction that its policy has been marked, through¬ 
out its long existence, of now sixty years, by a genuine 
regard for national consideration—as evidenced by 
not only its sustained and strenuous fight for political 
reforms, but even more so by its zeal for social ad¬ 
vancement and progrcfss. And throughout its long 
and distinguished cUteer, the Hindu has maintained a 
high journalistic staiidard both in its editing and the 
expression of its y!ei;^S. Admittedly one of the fore¬ 
most amongst the '^ell-edited dailies in this country, 
it may justly claim for itself that it has never descen¬ 
ded to the lowei* level of embittefing communal, or 
class, or ck^te, relatiofis, ot intensifying acerbity of 
feeling, or indlilging iii personalities <n* vulgarities. 
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In these, and many other equally important respects, 
the Hindu had been a living example of high-class 
journalism, a great power for public good, a perpetual 
source of strength to public interest, a perennial edu¬ 
cative force in our public activities, and above all a 
mighty influence—educational, political, social and 
cultural—of great value to the people of this great 
country. 

Put shortly, I regard the the Hindu not so much 
as a great newspaper, as a great political institution 
for the uplift of the country. The celebration of its 
Diamond Jubilee is thus a landmark in the history of 
Indian journalism. On the occasion of its Silver 
Jubilee, in 1903, it fell to my lot, as the editor of the 
Indian People (of Allahabad), to write as follows: 
“By the sheer energy and moral force of its conductors 
the Hindu has lived to become one of the foremost 
Indian journals of the day. It may be said to be the 
parent of public opinion in Southern India, and many 
and valued are the public services which have been 
Tendered by it on important occasions”. It was also 
my privilege to send a message, in 1928, on the occasion 
of the celebration of its Golden Jubilee. On this very 
happy occasion of its Diamond Jubilee, I have great 
pleasure in sending this message for the continued 
success of this leading nationalist daily in South India. 
By its sturdy independence and unswerving nationa¬ 
lism, the Hindu has achieved a record, and established a 
tradition, in journalism, or which India may well he 
proud; and it is to me a source of great satisfaction 
that I should have lived to witness the celel)ration of 
its Diamond Jubilee. 


PART X 

LEGAL 

MUSSALMAN WAKF. VALIDATING BILL>^ 

Sir,-™1 rise to support the motion of my friend the 
Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah, and I am glad that I am able to 
do so. As one belonging to the same profession as 
the Hon’ble mover, and also as one who may claim 
an intimate knowledge of the feelings of the Maho- 
medan community on the subject-matter of this Bill, 
1 can say that it will be warmly welcomed by Maho- 
rnedans all over India, seeking as it does to secure the 
perpetuation and permanence of an institution for 
which there is the highest authority in their religion 
and law, and which, I am firmly persuaded, is a factor 
of great economic value in the preservation and develop¬ 
ment of their society. The necessity for the Bill has, 
as explained by Mr. Jinnah in his lucid and able 
speech, arisen because of certain decisions of the 
Privy Council and the Indian High Courts, the practi¬ 
cal effect of which is that the wakf-^alaUauladj or family 
settlement, has now become almost impossible. As I 
have already said, the roots of this institution lie deep 
in the religion and history of the Mahomedans, and 
•the way in which their law on this subject has been 
interpreted by British judges in India and England 
(I mean nc disrespect to them) is an apt illustration of 
the dangers which beset the path of all judges who 
have to interpret the personal law of communities 
other than their own, which are not unoften totally 
alien to their social instincts and juristic conceptions, 
being based on totally dissimilar foundations. 

^Speech made by Mr, S. Sinha, in supporting the \Mus- 
mlman Wakf VaUdatin§ Bill ititroduced by the Hon, Mr, 
Jinnah in the Imperial Legislative Council at Calcutta, in 
March, 1911. 
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Sir, it is known to every lawyer that the word 
“charity” has became a word of art in English law: 
it has a well-defined and technical significance in the 
well known English Statute of Elizabeth, and I submit 
that it is by no means impossible that the view which 
has been taken by British judges of the Mahomedan 
law of luakf has been coloured more or less, perhaps 
unconsciously, by conceptions which are traceable to 
that Statute. But, as was observed by that eminent 
Indian judge and jurist, Sir Subramania Iyer (in a 
case in which he had to deal with the Hindu concep- 
tion of dharma), charity, like water, takes its colour¬ 
ing from the soil through which it flows. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Jinnah’s Bill does no more, as I look upon it, than 
ask the judges to bear in mind the character of the 
soil in judging of the colouring of the water. Now, 
what is the orthodox Mahomedan law on the subject? 
I shall give it in the words of a distinguished Indian 
judjge, whose eminence as a Muslim jurist has been 
recognised by his recent elevation to the Privy Council. 
“Every good purpose,” says the Right Hon*ble Syed 
Amir Ali in his book on Mahamma<lan Law, “which 
God approves, or by which approach is attained to the 
Deity, is a fitting purpose for a valid and lawful wakf 
or dedication. A provision for one's self, for one's 
ohildren, for one's relations, is as good and pious an 
act as a dedication for the support of the general body 
of the poor. The principle is founded on the religion 
of Islam, and derived from the teachings of the Pro¬ 
phet, and, therefore, any variation of the rule is a 
direct interference with the Mussalman religion.” 
These are the words of an eminent judge. It is true 
that the exposition of Mr. Amir Ali has not been accep¬ 
ted by British judges in India, or by the Privy 
Council, and that is just the reason why the 
Mafeomedan community require that the legislature 
should come to their rescue and place the law on s$ 
more satisfactory footing. 
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In a case reported in I. L. R. 17 Cal. 498 {Ahsrni 
Ullah Chowdhry's case) their lordships say “they have 
not been referred to nor can they find any authority 
showing that, according to Mahomedan law, a gift is 
good as a u>akf, unless there is a substantial dedica¬ 
tion of the property to charitable uses at some period 
of time or other.” In a subsequent case {Abul Fata 
V. Rasmaija, 22 Cal. 631) their lordships say: “As 
regards precepts which are held up as the fundamental 
principles of Muhammadan law, their lordships are 
not forgetting how far law and religion are mixed up 
together in the Muhammadan communities; but they 
asked during the argument how it comes about that 
by the general law of Islam, at least as known in India, 
simple gifts by pri\ate persons to remote unborn 
generations of descendants, successions that is of in¬ 
alienable life-interest, are forbidden; and whether it 
is to be taken that the very same dispositions, which 
are illegal when made by ordinary words of gifts, 
become legal if only the settler says that they are 
made as luakf^ in the name of God, or for the sake of 
the poor. To these questions no answer was given or 
attempted, nor can their lordfehips see any.” Sir, I 
desire to speak with all the respect due to their lord- 
ships, but I feel bound to say that this way of arguing 
the question is hardly satisfactory. It scarcely takes 
into account the spirit of the institution, and, even 
assuming that the Muhammadan law is illogical in 
this respect, it is after all not a very serious reproach 
to it, for has not a recent Lord Chancellor, the Earl 
of Halsbury^ reminded us in one of his judgments 
{Queen v. Leaihanij 1901, A.C.) that law is not always 
logical and that, because a proposition is logical, it 
does not follow that it also is legal. 

Again, their lordships say in the same case 
(in 22 Cal.) that it “would be doing wrong to the great 
law'-giver to suppose that he was commending gifts for 
which the donor exercised no self-denial, in which he 
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took back with one land what he appeared to j>ut away 
with the other, which was to form the centre of attrac¬ 
tion for accumulation of income and lor the accession 
of family propert 3 \ which carefully ])rotect so-called 
managers from being called to account: which seek to 
give donors and their family the enjoyment of the }>^o- 
perty, free from all liability to creditors: and which d 
not seek the benefit of others beyond the use of empty 
words.” I submit the abuse of an institution, intrinsical¬ 
ly good, is no argument against its continuance. By all 
means make it impossible that it should be abused, 
or that it should be used as a weapon for defrauding 
honest creditors; but why abolish it when the religion 
and the law of Islam require that it should live? As 
with other maxims, so with legal, it is good rule to 
remember that they should not be construed too 
strictly and literally. We all know’ that perpetuities 
are odious to law and that alienability is the general 
rule governing property. But we also know’ that 
certain perpetuities are allowed even in the English 
law itself, and that in England and India alike there 
are certain classes of property which are inalienable. 
In dealing, therefore, with the question before us, we 
should not allow’ ourselves to be too much influenced 
by general abstract principles of jurisprudence, but 
rather see whether a restraint such as is imposed upon 
property by the law^ of umkf is good or bad, in the 
interest of those whom it concerns. On this point the 
Hon’ble Mover has already quoted the high authority 
of the Russian Professor, de Nauphal. I myself 
believe that having regard to the economic conditions 
of Muhammadan society in India, the institution of 
umkf, besides being founded on their religion, is a 
factor of great economic value. The Government 
themselves have had in some parts of the country to 
pass law^s permitting the entailing and prohibiting the 
free transfer of property. They are, therefore, invited 
to take no extraordinary step in the interest of the 
Muhammadan communitv. 
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As I have already shown from a quotation from a 
ju»\^ment of the Privy Council, it is required that the 
dedication to be good must be a substantial dedication 
for the poor or for charity. Quite a jungle of case- 
law has grown up on the dictum of their lordships, 
and in each case the question as to what is a substan¬ 
tial dedication, and what is not, presents an element 
of great uncertainty. As regards the poor, they are 
always with us, and the Muhammadan law itself 
makes them the ultimate beneficiaries under every 
charity, when all other objects fail. But it should be 
reniiembcred that the Muhammadan law looks upon 
one’s own descendants as also fitting objects of charity. 
After all, we need not feel so much shocked at this 
provision, when we remember what a world of wisdom 
is concentrated in that homely adage, alas 1 but too 
often misapplied, that charity begins at home. I 
believe the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah in this matter has 
behind him the entire Muhammadan community; he 
has his own religion and law on his side, and also the 
good wishes and sympathy of his Hindu fellow- 
countrymen. It appears to me that neither economic 
considerations, nor public policy, will at all be strained 
by accepting his motion, but that, on the contrary, the 
acceptance by this Council of this Bill to-day, and its 
enactment, in due course, will bring satisfaction and 
contentment to the great Mussalman community, and 
remove from their mind a genuine grievance. For this 
reason I have great pleasure in cordially supporting' 
the motion before the Council. 




THE ETHICS OF THE LEGAL PEOFESSION 
IN INDIA” 

Closely connected with the subject of Advocacy, 
as an Art, is that of the Ethics of Advocacy or,' as it 
is more commonly called. Legal or Professional 
Ethics. It is dealt with in almost every British or 
American book on Advocacy, but so far as India is 
concerned, the subject naturally forms a chapter of 
Mr. Justice Walsh’s book, called The Advocate: His 
Aims and Aspirations —which is the only fairly com¬ 
prehensive work on Advocacy in India. The author’s 
treatment of the rather difficult subject of Legal 
Ethics is good, so far as it goes, but it is not wholly 
satisfactory, due no doubt to his rather limited ex¬ 
perience of the realities of life in this country, and 
also to an inadequate appreciation, on his part, of the 
many knotty and crucial problems which enter into 
its consideration. Before, however, adverting to some 
aspects of the subject, I may make a few general 
observations which might assist in appreciating the 
points involved for consideration. 

II 

Legal Ethics is that entire body of principles of 
conduct which should, and does generally, guide the 
lawyer in the practice of his profession. But while 
this is, in a measure, a characterization, if not a defi¬ 
nition, it does not explain the origin, the growth, nor 
the content of this body of principles. The reason is 
that its origin is somewhat hazy; if has had a slow 
growth; its sanction, in the main, is merely the public 
opinion in the profession; its formulation is still in a 
large measure uncertain: though rapid progress has 
been made in recent years, even in India, towards an 

*.4 talk given to a gathering of law students, at Patna, 
in 1941. 
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accepted formulation of its main principles. Only in 
a few ])articulars does Legal Ethics seem to have the 
direct sanction of law; it is rather the expression by 
a few self-appointed philosophical minds of the 
traditions accepted by the general sentiment of the 
profession, and tending more and more to precise 
form. 

The origin and growth of these efforts have con¬ 
sisted in gathering together, from scattered sources, 
isolated rules of conduct, some prescribed or enforced 
by law, some merely observed by the average exem¬ 
plary member of the profession, and cementing them 
together with a few suggestions originating in the 
application of certain generally recognised moral 
principles, or principles of propriety or expediency, to 
the specific problems presented by a lawyers’ activi¬ 
ties. On these lines are written the two best-known 
books, in English, on the subject, those of Sharswood, 
in America, and Samuel Warren, in England. Others 
have built since upon their work, and have coupled 
with it some collation of the principles deduced from 
various decided cases, through the adoption these 
principles hv judicial authority, under their statutory 
power to maintain general supervision over lawyers. 
They have enunciated the general principles appli¬ 
cable to the conduct of lawyers when that conduct has 
been the subject of dispute in courts, or in the pro¬ 
fession, and the literature relating to Advocacy is now 
extensive. The three best known-works on what is 
called Legal or Professional Ethics, relating to India, 
are (the late) Mr. Justice Sundara Aiyar’s Professional 
Ethics (1918\ Mr. Ilamanath Aiyer's Legal Ethics 
(1929, and Mr. Krishnaswamy Aiyar’s Professional 
Conduct and Advocacy (1940)—all by eminent South 
Indian lawyers. 

III. 

In or about the year 1905, the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation appointed a committee, many of them of 
national distinction, to consider the subject of Legal 
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Ethics, and formulate some specific canons upon the 
subject. This Committee continued its labours until 
1908, when it reported the result to the Association in 
the form of an introductory preamble, thirty-two 
specific canons, and a proposed promissory oath. The 
American Bar Association committee diligently collated 
prior efforts in the formulation of canons of Legal 
Ethics, and traced some of those to sources having the 
force of law. This Committee brought to light, and 
gave wider circulation to old Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
lawyer’s prayer, embodying in it a prayer for guidance^ 
and the fifty maxims which David Hoffman (a promi¬ 
nent lawyer in the state of Maryland, and a great 
preceptor under the old system of reading law in 
offices) had formulated for the guidance of his 
students, and made them promise to read them twice 
a year during their professional career. This Commit¬ 
tee by probing these many sources, and collating and 
formulating the results, had done a great deal for the 
American lawyers. In this respect, Britain had rather 
lagged behind—to say nothing of India—but we may 
confidently expect, as the years go by, to see the 
principles of Legal Ethics, as announced by legal 
writers though having no law-making power, gradually 
enunciated as the law of the State. So far as India 
is concerned, the subject is still in an embryonic 
stage, and it is to be hoped that the principles laid 
down in the books, mentioned above, will contribute to 
the building up of a system of Legal Ethics, on a sound 
and rational basis, which may conduce to the raising 
of the professional standard. 

One of the principal differences which tends to 
operate to the disadvantage of the profession in India 
is the constitution of judiciary. “It is one of the 
merits of the English system”, says Mr. Justice Walsh, 
“that the Bench has been nurtured with supplies from 
the Bar”, with the inevitable result, that “the English 
system every day justifies itself”, and it has been 
so successful”. On the contrary, as he mildly hut 
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pertinently puts it, “the constitution of the Indian 
Judiciary is necessarily somewhat artificial”. Why 
“necessarily”, I confess I do not understand, for the 
situation is, to my mind, not irremediable. x4nyway, 
you have not here, even now, that “strong and fear¬ 
less Judiciary”, which in the well-chosen words of 
Mr. Justice Walsh, “is the last, and sometimes the 
only bulwark against tyranny and wrong in high 
places, and the impulsive and inconsiderate action of 
the Executive”. Is is then at all surprising that under 
such “somewhat artificial” conditions, there is not, in 
India, that same impetus to, that same zeal in, and that 
same spontaneity for, the growth and expansion of 
legal esprit-de-corpsj which is the basal foundation 
of Legal Ethics? Mr. Justice Walsh was but too keen¬ 
ly aware of these inherent limitations of our system— 
“an absence of that controlling influence which comes 
from public opinion”. It is for this wide difference 
in the systems, which obtain in Britain and India, that 
Legal Ethics in this country is still undeveloped, and 
is wholly unsatisfactory. 

IV. 

I cannot go into details, as my primary object is 
to draw attention to the standard works on this 
subject, to enable you to follow up its study, 
and secondly to emphasise its essential importance in 
the growth and development of a higher professional 
conduct in Advocacy. But before concluding, I may 
recall an old and now forgotten story, which is not 
only relevant to the discussion but clinches the point 
at issue. In 1914, (the late) Mr. Gokhale—then the 
greatest political leader of India—was addressing a 
gathering of many pron^inent members of the House 
of Commons. He was expounding, in his best form, 
to the audience—densely ignorant of Indian affairs— 
the judicial system, and the administration of justice 
in this country. Naturally, dealing with the consti¬ 
tution of the High Courts and the District Courts, he 
had to repeat pretty frequently the expression 
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‘civilian judge”. Till then the audience was rather 
apathetic, but the constant repetition of that unfamiliar 
phrase to British ears, roused from his snooze an old 
Scotch member—whose name was Sir Robert McGuire. 
He then sat erect, put on deliberately his spectacles, 
and after looking hard into Mr. Gokhale’s face for a 
minute or so, asked him at the pitch of his voice, in 
broad Scotch accents:—^“Did I hear you aright. Sir? 
Have you been telling us that the highest judicial 
work in your country is still performed by a class of 
men called “civilian judges”? On Mr. Gokhale’s an¬ 
swering the question in the affirmative, Sir Robert 
pressed his point:—“Pardon me. Sir, but am. I right 
in supposing that these officers are appointed to 
occupy high judicial offices, without having had a day's 
experience as advocates?” Again, Mr. Gokhale 
replied in the affirmative. “Ah, well,” then said Ihc 
old Scotch member, in a spirit of sheer despair, “if 
you tolerate such a system in your country, I am not 
surprised that you are yet far from enjoying self- 
government. We, Scotchmen, would give short shrift 
to a Ministry that would think of placing us, in 
Scotland, under such an infernally rotten system of 
administration of justice.” 

Roars of laughter and prolonged cheers greeted 
the indignant protest, and that certainly represents 
the view of the man in the street, both in Britain and 
ttie British Dominions. In India too, it has now been, 
for long, the accepted creed, and all constitution- 
framers have laid it down that the future judicial 
system of India must have only advocate judges. And 
yet when one comes to think of it, the present, per¬ 
haps theoretically unsound system, had given the 
country some eminent judges, who were members of 
the Civil Service, who had never examined or cross- 
examined a witness, or opened their lips except to 
deliver judgment. Even now, after a lapse of several 
decades the most valuable and illuminating decisions 
on the criminal jurisprudence of India are those of 
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Mr. Justice Holloway (of the Madras Court) and on 
the Hindu law of Mr. Justice West (of the Bombay 
Court)—the latter’s treatise on Hindu Jurisprudence 
being one of the acknowledged authorities on the 
subject. As for “judicial independence” with which 
lawyer judges only are generally credited, there have 
been a number of “civilian judges,” who are justly 
remembered for having possessed this virtue in abun¬ 
dance. But while that is so, the fact remains that 
the average civilian judge does not, and (in the nature 
of things) can not, bring to the Indian courts that in¬ 
sight in and experience of Professional Ethics, which 
is an integral part of the training and knowledge of a 
judge recruited from the Bar. And as it is the absence 
of this very important element in the ranks of our 
higher judicial services which—more than any other 
cause—is mainly responsible for the low standard of 
Legal Ethics in this country, the reformers of our 
judicial system should apply themselves to the task 
which clearly lies before them. 




effect of the suspension of the consti¬ 
tution IN THE INDIAN PROVINCES- 

I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your 
letter No. 2849-L.A., dated the 10th September, in 
which you have been good enough to write to me, 
under instructions and on behalf of the Hon’ble the 
Speaker of the Behar Legislative Assembly, and to 
enclose with your letter a copy of a communication 
sent to the Hon’ble the Speaker, by the ex-Prime Minis¬ 
ter and leader of the Congress Party in the Assem¬ 
bly. 1 have given the contents of your letter my 
careful consideration, and I agree with you in the 
explanation (which you have kindly offered on behalf 
of the Hon’ble the Speaker) of the present constitu¬ 
tional position in the matter of the Speaker being 
competent or otherwise to convene a session of the 
Assembly. I further take it that the Hon ble the 
Speaker himself shares in full the view which you 
have expressed, on his behalf, in your letter under 
reply; for I cannot persuade myself to believe that the 
explanation of the present constitutional position, 
would have been in order, had it not been accepted 
by the Hon’ble the Speaker himself. 

Now if the view, which, if I may say so, you have 
clearly and correctly expressed in your letter, to the 
■effect “that it is only after the commencement of a 
session that the Hon’ble the Speaker may direct the 
Assembly to sit’’, when business may require a sitting, 
“and that the session can commence only on the 
Assembly being first summoned by His Excellency the 
Governor in his descretion, in exercise of the power 
vested in him under section 62 (2) (a) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935 ’’, then it follows (as a corolla- 

reply to a comminicaiion received bi/ Mr. Sinha 
from the Hvn’ble the Speaker of the Behar Assembly,, in 
1939. 
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ry) that in view of the operation of this provision being 
at present suspended by virtue of the proclamation 
issued by His Excellency the Governor (under section 
93 (1) of the said Act), and the fact of His Excellency 
the Governor exercising all the functions under the 
Act, he having assumed to himself all the powers 
vested by or under the Act in the Provincial Legisla- 
true and in either Chamber thereof, though the 
Hon’ble the Speaker may continue in office until the 
next general election, he is, in fact, functus officio 
in so far as his work of convening a session of the 
Assembly is concerned. As the view expressed by 
you, in your letter under reply, correctly represents 
the present constitutional position, it is clear that the 
Hon’ble the Speaker has no right or jurisdiction to 
convene a session of the Assembly, unless and until 
the ban imposed upon the Hon’ble the Speaker’s 
powers, in this respect, is lifted by His Excellency the 
Governor, and the status ante quo is duly restored. 

In this connection I may invite the Hon‘ble the 
Speaker’s attention to the recent correspondence 
between His Excellency the Governor of Madras and 
the Hon’ble the Speaker of the Madras Legislative 
Assembly. The issue in question between them was 
the same as raised in your letter—namely the pro¬ 
priety or otherwise of summoning a session of the 
Madras Assembly, in order to give the members an 
opportunity to express their opinion, on the present 
political situation. The Governor, who in law- is nor¬ 
mally the authority to summon the meetings of the 
Assembly, did not see his w^ay to accede to the re¬ 
quest of the Speaker on the ground that ‘‘the procla¬ 
mation of last October by suspending the operation 
of the sections of the Government of India Act, which 
govern the meetings of the legislature, has suspended 
all rights and privileges w^hich it possessed in regard 
to meetings”. The proclamation referred to was under 
section 93 of the Government of India Act, which 
empow^ers the Governor to “declare that his functions 
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shall, to such extent as may be specified in the Procla¬ 
mation, be exercised by him in his discretion’’, and 
to “assume to himself all or any of the powers vested 
in or exercisable by any provincial body or authority”. 
These powers are obviously so wide that the Madras 
Speaker himself admitted that “the present constitu¬ 
tional position as regards the right to summon tl:e 
Assembly was a little bit uncertain”. At the same 
time he asserted that in his opinion the Governor's 
position was ’’open to doubt”. I do not know the 
grounds on which he expressed his doubts, since he 
did not state them. The Proclamation issued by the 
Governor, last year, expressly declared that “he as¬ 
sumes to himself all powers vested by or under this 
Act in the Provincial Legislatures and all powers 
vested in either Chamber of that Legislature”, and the 
“incidental and consequential” provisions made under 
sub-section (1) of section 93 include the suspension of 
section 71 relating to the privileges of members, and 
also of section 84 relating to rules of procedure. On 
the day following the Proclamation a broadcast ex- 
])lained that “while this proclamation remains in 
force, the legislature of the province will not meet, 
since all its powers have been assumed by myself”. 

It may be argued that the constitution of 1935 
vested in the Governors absolute dictatorial powers 
under section 93, and it is evident that they mean to 
use them in full. It is, therefore, that the Governor 
of Madras had said in his letter to the Speaker that 
“so long as the Proclamation remains in force, neither 
you nor I have any power to summon the Assembly . 
But while that is so, it is clear to me that that is not 
the position, as a whole, as under sub-section (2) of 
Section 93 any Proclamation issued under the said 
section “can be revoked or varied by a subsequent 
Proclamation”, Nothing can prevent a Governor 
from varying the original Proclamation so as to be 
able to summon the Legislature for specific purposes, 
and the only reasonable interpretation that one can. 
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therefore, place upon a Governor’s refusal to sum¬ 
mon the Legislature is that he does not want to do so. 
There is above all the stubborn fact, which cannot be 
brushed aside or ignored, that the Legislature does 
exist, it having been only j)rorogued but not dissolved, 
and that as such it has a constitutional right to claim 
to meet to represent its constituents and express pub¬ 
lic opinion. In these circumstances if the Hon’ble 
the Speaker of our Legislative Assembly accepts the 
view, I have expressed above, he should—as the custo¬ 
dian of the rights and privileges of the x4ssembly— 
api)roach His Excellency the Governor to take action 
under sub-section (2) of section 92, and to be pleased 
to revoke or vary his last proclamation so as to 
enable the Assembly to meet and express their opinion 
as that of the elected representatives of the people. 




SELF-GOVERKING INDIAN STATES AND THE 
BRITISH RESIDENT - 


I am desired to give my opinion on the question 
of law as to w’hether the Resident is entitled to send 
tor the record of any case—civil or criminal—which 
has been tried and disposed of by the Courts in the 
territories of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, 
with a view' to satisfy himself that no miscarriage of 
justice has occurred, or for the matter of that for any 
other purpose whatsoever. In other words, the ques¬ 
tion is whether the Resident is entitled to claim to 
exercise any kind of appellate or revisional, or even 
supervisional, jurisdiction over the proceedings, judg¬ 
ments, orders or sentence passed by Courts of com¬ 
petent jurisdiction in the territories of His Highness. 
The matter seems to have arisen recently in the case 
of an accused who is not a subject of His Highness, 
but is a British Indian subject of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. He was charged with having com¬ 
mitted the offence of murder in the Dominions of His 
Highness, after committing which offence he had fled 
to British India. It appears from the papers that the 
Durbar resorted to proceedings under the Extradition 
Act, and the Resident granted an extradition order 
under which the accused was arrested in British 
India, and surrendered by the British Indian autho¬ 
rities to the Durbar for trial. He was tried and con¬ 
victed of the offence of murder, and the sentence of 
death passed upon him by the highest judicial tribunal 
in the State was confirmed by His Highness himselt. 
The accused then appealed to the Government ot 
India to intervene, as a result of which the Resident 
wired to His Highness asking for the records of 
the case “to satisfy himself that no miscarriage of 
justice has occurred”, and also “that the execution of 


A note prepared for an Indian State. 
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the sentence of death inflicted upon prisoner be held 
in abeyance till further notice”; in other words till the 
matter has been disposed of by the Resident. 

Obviously the question raised is one of great 
political and administrative importance, as on the 
result of a satisfactory^ decision of it will depend the 
Judicial independence of the State Courts, and also the 
position of His Highness himself as the independent 
ruler of this State. In view of the importance of the 
question I have examined it carefully, and I am deci¬ 
dedly of opinion that the Resident cannot claim to 
possess any such right of exercising appellate, or re- 
visional, or supervisional. jurisdiction over the pro¬ 
ceedings and decisions of the Courts in this State, as 
he has tried to do by asking for the records of 
the case. I shall briefly state my reasons for the view 
I have taken. 

Any such claim as has been made by the Resident 
in the State could only be based on one of the follow¬ 
ing grounds: — 

(a) rights secured to the Resident under any 
Treaty between the British Government and 
the State in question. 

(b) under general principles of law, constitu¬ 
tional, political or international, and, 

(c) a long-established and well-defined conven¬ 
tion. 

Now in regard to the first, viz, treaty rights, I find 
nothing in any of the tieaties entered into between the 
British Government and the State which could be 
said, even by the widest interpretation, to justify the 
Resident’s action. I have looked carefully into the 
various treaties (printed in the last edition of Aitchi- 
son’s book on the subject), and I find no such reserva¬ 
tion made in any of the treaties as would justify the 
Resident in asserting a right to exercise either appellate 
'or revisional jurisdiction over the proceedings and 
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decisions of the State Courts. It had heen asserted 
by Lord Reading (in a communication to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad with reference to 
the question of the rendition of Berar) that the supre¬ 
macy of the British Government as the paramount 
power, in India, was not derived from, but was inde¬ 
pendent of, treaties with the rulers of Indian States. 
Now assuming but not admitting the correctness of 
this proposition, it is clear that the exercise of such 
rights of paramountcy by the British Government 
can only be claimed by it in the case of grave and 
persistent misrule by an Indian State—that also if 
extending over a sufficiently long time—and historical 
precedents are not wanting to confirm that view. It 
cannot be argued that because the British Government 
have the right—assuming it to be so—to interfere in- 
the affairs of Indian States in cases of grave and per¬ 
sistent misrule, it is open to the Residents, or Political 
Agents, of the Government of India, to send for the 
records of judicial proceedings to satisfy themselves 
that no mi;scarriage of justice had occurred in any 
individual or particular case. For these reasons, I 
am of opinion that no Resident, or Political Agent, in 
an Indian State, has a right to ask for the records of 
the judicial proceedings to be submitted to him tor 
any purpose whatsoever, unless such a power is spe¬ 
cifically reserved to him in a treaty. 

In regard to any such claim being made under the 
law—political, constitutional or international that 
suggestion also is absolutely untenable, and (in fact 
it is) more than that, inconceivable. It is the inde¬ 
feasible right of each State, which is self-governing in 
its internal affairs, that its Courts should exercise 
unfettered control over the lives and liberties of all 
offenders, for offences committed within the State, 
irrespective of the fact whether the said offenders are 
subjects of the State or aliens. Now the State in ques¬ 
tion forms a self-governing administration in all 
internal affairs subject, it may be conceded, to the 
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right of the British-Indian Government to interfere as 
the paramount power in case of grave and presistent 
misrule. The fact that the State is in alliance with 
the British Indian Government in matters relating to 
defence, and other external affairs, cannot at all 
affect the validity of the argument that the State is 
self-governing in all internal matters. That being so, 
it is the right of the duly constituted courts of the 
State to exercise all the judicial powers vested in 
them, uncontrolled by any authority other than the 
ruler of the State himself. 

From time to time, due to historical causes, ex- 
cei)ti()iis are found in the history of various countries 
in the matter of exercising jurisdiction over aliens, 
\iz \ over the subjects of other States. We find, for 
instance, that for a long time since 1854 (when Japan 
entered the comity of nations) the Japanese courts 
were exiiressly disabled, under the terms of the 
treaties between Japan and the Western Powers, from 
exercising any jurisdiction over European and Ameri- 
car offenders. This state of things lasted for nearly 
half a century, and was the cause of much heart-burn¬ 
ing and bitterness between the people and Government 
of Japan and those of the Western States. But, in 
due course, the Japanese were able to establish beyond 
all doubt that their courts were competent, manned 
as they were by a qualified judiciary, to. exercise 
jurisdiction over the subjects of the Western States 
as well; and now for many years past Japanese 
courts have exercised unfettered jurisdiction o\er 
all the subjects of foreign States, resisdent in Japan, 
and these latter have been made as completely amen¬ 
able to the jurisdiction of the Japanese courts as the 
subjects of the Emperor of Japan. 

The same was the case in Turkey and Egyj)t, in 
both of which the subjects of foreig’n States were tried 
till recently not by the courts of those countries, 
but by their own consular courts. But these old- 
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world relics of a by-gone age have also been recently 
swept away as a result of the post-war changes, and 
now all foreign citizens are as much amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the courts of Turkey and Egypt, as the 
subjects of these two States. In British India reserva¬ 
tion had always been made, till lately, in the matter 
of Indians exercising jurisdiction over Eiiroi)eai) 
British subjects. These were, to a very large extent, 
removed by the amendment of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, in 1923, but still they have iiDt lieen coni 
pletelj^ removed, and yet many distinctions remain 
between the European British subjects and the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty in the matter ( f jirocedure in 
criminal trials. Some reservations, I believe, are 
also maintained in the case of the trials of Eurojiean 
British subjects resident in some of the Indian States, 
and so long as the distinctions are not completely 
removed in British India, the Durbar may not be in a 
position to ask for their removal in His Highness’ 
territories. 

But the matter stands clearly differently in the 
case of the non-European British subjects of His 
Majesty, who may commit offence in a self-governing 
State. They have lieen always amenable to the juris¬ 
diction of the courts of the State, subject to the slight 
modification, made in 1891, when an exemption was 
made in the case of those Indian subjects of His 
Majesty who come to the State as visitors for pleasure 
or sport, and tlieir servants, which is now a relic of 
antiquity. It is clear, however, that the case under 
consideration does not come under the reservation 
made in 1891. The Durbar was, therefore, fully jus¬ 
tified in asking for tne extradition with a view to bring 
the accused to trial in their own courts. The extra¬ 
dition ])roceedings between British India and Indian 
States are govemed by the principles laid d(*wn in 
the Extradition Act, but which are derived from those 
of International Law. The object in view is that no 
subject of a foreign State should be liable to surren- 
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der by that State, to the State claiming jurisdiction 
over him, on the ground that the said foreign subject 
had committed an offence in the territories of another 
State. The procedure, therefore, laid down and acted 
upon is that before surrendering the offender, 
the officers of the State concerned will scrutinize 
the matter carefully and satisfy themselves that 
the State demanding the surrender had made out a 
prima facie case against the alleged offender. If the 
authorities concerned with the complying of the 
demand for surrender do not feel so satisfied they may 
refuse compliance. 


This is the established practice all over the 
civilized world. It extends so far that the offender 
may c/aini the protection by scrutiny of not only the 
State of which he is a subject, but of any other State 
where he may be living at the time. Thus when Mr. 
V. D. Savarkar—a British Indian subject—was extradit¬ 
ed from Britain, but managed to escape on the French 
soil, at Marsailles, the French courts re-scrutinized his 
case before surrendering him to the Government of India. 
When accordingly the Durbar applied for the extradi¬ 
tion order being made in the present case it was open 
to the Resident to refuse to comply wdth the request, 
if he felt satisfied that there was no reasonable ground 
for passing an order of surrender in that case. But 
once an order of extradition is passed by the autho- 

offender, and the surrender is actually made to the 
State demanding it, no further power continues to 
exist in the extraditing authorities of control over the 
proceedings and decisions of the court of the State to 
which the oflender is surrendered. 

Applying this principle to the facts of the present 
case, it is quite clear that once the Resident passed 
the order as to the extradition of the accused, and he 
was surrendered to the Durbar by the British autho¬ 
rities, no further power remained vested either in the 
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Viceroy, or the Governor-General in Council, or the 
Resident to claim any further right of intervention 
in, or control over, the decisions of the State courts. 
In the circumstances, I am of opinion that the request 
now made by the Resident is not at all warranted by 
either the text, or the principles, of any law govern¬ 
ing the relations between the allied State and the 
Paramount Power. 

Lastly there remains the question of a well- 
established convention which is usually regarded as 
unwritten law, and which, in certain cases is held to 
supersede even the written text of the law\ Evidently 
the claim made by the Resident in the Stale is based 
upon some such ground, for in one of his letters he 
refers to three precedents, when he or his predecessors 
made similar requests which are stated by him to have 
been complied wdth by the State. It is clear, however, 
that these three precedents can not and do not amount 
to w'hat in law would be regarded as a convention, or 
an established constitutional usage of sufficiently 
long standing. Such might, for instance, have been 
urged to be the case had a practice to this effect 
obtained, from the time when the first ruler of 
the State was declared (under the treaty entered into 
with him by the British Government) to have been 
placed in “independent possession’’ of the State. But 
that is clearly not the case here. All tlie three cases 
referred to by the Resident are covered by a short 
period when His late Highness had been divested of 
his full powers of general supervision over the affairs 
of the State. I gather from the papers that full 
powers were later restored to His late Highness, and 
the Resident has quoted no precedent of any case 
since then in which such a request was made, even 
once, to the late lamented Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 
If I rightly understand the position. His present High¬ 
ness has been duly vested, and possesses all the powers 
as the ruling chief of a State, which is self-governing 
in all internal matters, and therefore the three prece- 
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dents cited by the Resident in the State, relating to a 
time when its ruler did not admittedly possess full 
powers, do not at all establish his claim on the ground 
of convention. On the other hand, as a matter of fact, 
if the procedure under consideration is to be governed 
by precedent the one that is clearly on all fours with 
the present case is that of an accused who was con¬ 
victed, and the sentence imposed upon whom was 
confirmed by His present Highness in December last. 
The ccmvict invoked the intervention of the Viceroy, as 
ajipears from the telegram received by the Durbar from 
the First Assistant to the Resident. Now here was a 
case of capital sentence where intervention of the 
Viceroy was specifically invoked, and yet the Resident 
n(^t only did not ask for the records to be sent to him, 
but did not even request for stay of the execution of 
the death sentence and contented himself with merely 
forwarding the message. This precedent is clearly con¬ 
trary to those referred to by the Resident in the three 
earlier cases. 

If it be argued, however, that any intervention in 
the latter case was not made on the ground that the 
convict was a subject of His Highness, whereas the 
other accused is a British Indian subject, the distinc¬ 
tion so sought to be drawn is obviously without a 
difference in the eye of the law, on the basis of the 
principle referred to above, namely, that after extra¬ 
dition foreign subjects when surrendered stand on 
the same footing as the subject of the State to which 
the surrender is made. That being so, the non-inter¬ 
vention by the Resident in the State convict’s case 
clearly establishes the contention that no authority 
other than the ruler of the State and his courts have 
any juristiction of any kind whatsoever to control 
the due processes of law within the State. In the 
absence, therefore, of any specific grounds for the in¬ 
tervention by the Resident in the present case, he is 
to be deemed (by virtue of his action in the earlier 
case) to be effectually “estopped” from now’ attempt- 
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ing to interfere with the plenary power of His Highness, 
and the jurisdiction of his duly constituted courts. 
For this reason, the Resident's claim fails completely 
on the ground of convention as well. 

I notice that the Durbar very properly requested 
the Resident to supply it with a copy of the aiilhorily 
under which he felt justified in making the i)resent 
requisition. The reply, I find, is that it is under a 
rule which is confidential—a rule said to have beeJi 
made by the Government of India for the guidance of 
their Residents and Political Agents, which they can¬ 
not disclose without the permission of the Governor- 
General in Council or the Viceroy. That being so, 
a rule of such a character cannot lie, and is not, at all 
binding on the Durbar, which clearly was no party 
to it, and has thus no knowledge of it. It is for the 
Resident to obtain the necessary permission to com¬ 
municate the said rule to the Durbar, if he still 
desires to press the claim he had made. In case, the 
rule is so communicated to the Durbar, it would be 
ojien to the latter to discuss the matter in further re- 
])resentations. But in the absence of a copy of the 
rule being supjilied to the Durbar, the Resident is not 
at all justified in pressing his claim on the basis of 
this alleged rule to which the Durbar was no party, 
and of which it was never informed. These are, in 
brief, my reasons for holding that the recpiisilion made 
by the Resident, in the present case, is not at all 
justified either by the reservation of any such right in 
a treaty, or by the written text of any law, or hv the 
principles of constitutional, political or international 
law, or—for the matter of that—by reason of the un¬ 
written law which is known as convention. 


PART XI 

LITERARY 

LAW AND LITERATURE* 

When, as a lad of eighteen, I arrived in London, 
early in 1890, to join the Hon'ble Society of the 
Middle Temple, I was asked by a Scotch friend to read 
not only law books but also imaginative literature, 
including (of course) the whole of Scott’s Waverly 
novels. For some unaccountable reason, the first of 
that group I took up was Guy Mannenng. I was par¬ 
ticularly attracted in it by that legal character, Pleydell, 
whom Scott represents as a type of a perfect lawyer 
both in his j)rofessional work, and in his hours of 
relaxation. I was specially struck with the scene in 
which Pleydell took his client. Colonel Mannering, 
into his sliidy, which contained his library, and which 
(as Scott puts it) had “the best editions of the best 
authors, and, in particular, an admirable collection of 
classics ” “ '’hese”, said Pleydell to Colonel Manner¬ 

ing: “are my tools of trade.” He went on: “A law¬ 
yer without history or literature is a mechanic, a mere 
working mason; if he possesses some knowledge of 
these, he may venture to call himself an architect’'. 
I felt that the words, put into the mouth of Pleydell, 
undoubtedly represented the views of his great 
creator, and they made a deep impression on my 
young and susce[)tible mind: with the result that I 
resolved to become, if possible, a legal architect ac¬ 
cording to the definition of Scott. 

Whether I have succeeded in becoming, in Scott’s 
ifiirase, even “a mechanic, a mere working mason” in 


discourse delivered at a meetiiui of the Casual 
CIuIk Patna, on ^rd December, 1937 , under the president- 
,ship of the lion hie the Chief Justice. 
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iaw, to say nothing of an “architeel"— is not for mo 
to determine. But of one thing I am ahsoliitely cer¬ 
tain, that my attempt to become an architect lias led 
my energies into fruitful channels, has broadened my 
mental outlook, and has made me a more useful citizen 
than I might otherwise have been. Having thus 
devoted my life to the study of not only hn\, but also 
of humanities, I jiropose to bring before you some 
results of my studies in certain intimate relations, and 
mutually attractive asjiects, of law and literature. 
But the subject is vast and its literature enormous, 
and of the many works of essay, hist(»ry, drama, 
poetry and fiction which are concerned with law. T 
shall mention but a few, both because of my ignorance 
of universal literature, and also of the inevitable limi¬ 
tations of time. I hope, however, that my essay may 
prove suggestive, if not exhaustive. 

11 

For obvious reasons, 1 shall confine myself to 
law, lawyers and legal incidents as sketched mainly 
in f]nglish literature, but I may refer in passing to two 
of the greatest and most memorable trials recorded in 
other literatures, one in classical Greek, and the other 
in the jiopular Greek of the Seiv Testament jieriod. 
The former is the trial of Socrates, as embodied in the 
famous dialogues of Plato, jiarticularly in that known 
as The Apologij of Socrutes. which, with some others, 
presents a movingly dramatic account of the trial, 
imprisonment and (he death of that Greek |)hilosopher. 
But apart from that, they also convey to us, in magni¬ 
ficent rhythmic ])rose, various legal and forensic cha¬ 
racteristics of the classical Greek jieriod, and throw a 
flood of light on the system of trial in ancient Athens. 
As such the Socratic dialogues of Plato merit very 
careful study by all lawyers; while the writings of 
Xenophon, on the same subject, may also be studied 
with pleasure and profit, as supplementary to Plato’s. 
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As regards the trial of the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
set forth in the Gospels, Professor Greenleaf—the 
iailhor of the standard American work upon the law 
of Evidence—in his Testimony of the Four Euange- 
tists —examined fso far back as 1846) the evidentiary 
value of their writers according to the ordinary rules 
of evidence, as now administered in a court of justice. 
His object was to ascertain, by means of analytical and 
critical methods, what degree of credit the narratives 
of these four witnesses, when so tested, would be en¬ 
titled to receive in modern iribunals. Since then a 
very large number of books had ai)pcared on the sub¬ 
ject in Britain, America, and on the Continent, and 
the literature, dealing with the various aspects of the 
trial of Jesus, is now extensive. A study of them 
throws considerable light on the system of the mixed 
Roman-Jt'wish legal system that ol)tained in Palestine 
in the tiist half of the first ceiiturv. But these books 
nalurally comjiare unfavoiii ably as literature with the 
^\orks about S(»crales \\i’itten ])y Plato, or even with 
Ibose by Xenophon. I have referred lo the Gospels only 
lor Iheir great legal interest, but those disposed to 
pursue the subject of legal element in the Bible may 
profital)ly study a number of books, the two most 
notable being Mr. Harold Wiemers' Studies in Biblical 
Lain, and Leading Gases in the Bible, by Mr. David 
Amram of the Philadelphia Bar. 

HI 

I shall now refer briefly to the classical essayists 
and historians. It is curious that Montaigne, the father 
of essay-writing, has scarcely anything definite to 
say about law or lawyers in his world-famous essays— 
though there are at places casual references to certain 
aspects of law. These, however, are much too 
scattered and scrappy to give one any clear conception 
of Montaigne’s ideas on the subject. I shall, therefore, 
start with Bacon, the first—and hitherto in many 
respects the greatest—English essayist. In his 
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famous Essays, there are but two which concern us. 
The essay on “Judicature”, discusses with remarkable 
judicial acumen the office, duties and attributes of 
judges, advocates, and even of some others connected 
with law; while the essay on “Sedition” is highly ins¬ 
tructive both to lawyers, and also to administrators 
and statesmen. From the first of these two essays, 1 
may quote a few short sentences for the behoof of our 
judges. Says Bacon:—“Judges ought to be more 
learned than witty, more reverend than jilausihle, and 
more advised than confident. Above all things, inte¬ 
grity is their portion and ])ro]>er virtue. Patience and 
gravity of hearing is an essential part of justice: and 
an ever-speaking judge is no well-tuned cymbaf’. 
Similarly in the essay on sedition, there is the simndest 
advice imparted to the effect that “the surest way to 
prevent sedition (if the times do bear il^ is to take 
away the matter of them. For if there be fuel pre¬ 
pared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shall come 
that shall set it on fire.” The only other classical 
essayist, I shall mention, is Charles Lamb, who in his 
famous Essays of Elia has a delightful disifuisition on 
“The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple”, in which he 
gives tantalising glimpses of the Temple gardens, the 
pleasant associations of which many of us recall, even 
in India. 

Again there is a great deal in historical and bio¬ 
graphical literature devoted to descriptions and 
reports of real trials. Of such I shall mention but one. 
the stirring and striking sketch, in Macaulay’s famous 
history, of the trial of the seven Bishops. Matthew 
Arnold, in a well-known passage, wrote that Macaulay 
had a “heightened way of putting things,” The narra¬ 
tive, of the trial of the seven Bishops, is an excellent 
example of Macaulay’s fascinating style, which makes 
the dry bones of the past appear to us as living dramas. 

I shall refrain from mentioning many legal biogra¬ 
phies, as very few of these have attained the rank of 
literature. Perhaps the only exceptions that may be 
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made arc Lord Canipbell’s Lives of the Lord Chan- 
re Hors and Lives of the Chief Justices—both of which 
are highly readable and strikingly entertaining, while 
Atlay’s Victorian Chancetlors stands, as a work of 
literary art, on an even higher plane. Amongst general 
biographies written by lawyers, the two greatest in 
English are Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Lockhart's 
Life of Scott—both Boswell and Lockhart having been 
members of the Scottish Bar. It is books like these 
two monumental works in biographical literature that 
must have extorted from Dr. Johnson the reluctant 
admission that “the Scotch write English wonderfully 
well.” 

IV 

Elizabethan drama is full of references to law and 
lawyers of that time. But, unfortunately for our pro¬ 
fession, the references are mostly disparaging. For 
instance, Webster in his Duches of Malfi (Act I, Sen. 2) 
describes a character as one to whom law 

“Is like a foul black cobweb to a spider; 

He makes it his dwelling and a prison, 

To entangle those shall feed hiin.“ 

The plays of Shakespears are crammed with 
numerous legal allusions and scenes of trial. But 
about Shakespeare’s treatment of law and lawyers, I 
])roi)ose to say little, as it is fairly well known. One 
of his famous dramas— The Merchant of Venice —con¬ 
tains memorable scenes of a most celebrated trial in 
literature. More than one learned work has been 
written, in Britain and America, on the subject of law 
in the works of Shakespeare, and on his own legal 
attainments. One such, written by Lord Chancellor 
Campbell—called Shakespeare's Legal Attainments 
Considered —produced highly controversial comments, 
on its first appearance, in 1859, from persons so emi¬ 
nent as Macaulay, Dickens, Dean Milman, and Mr. 
Gladstone. I, threfore, propose to omit all reference 
to the subject of law, lawyers and trials in Shakes- 
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peare, as the subject is too vast, and would require a 
series of lectures, or essays, lo deal with it adequately. 

Of the modern English dramatists, perhaps none 
paid greater attention to various aspects of law than 
Galsworthy, and I may invite attention, as possessing 
direct legal interest, to four of his plays The SUncr 
Box, Justice, Escape, and Loyalties. They succeeded, 
to a large extent, in his object of softening the rigours 
and asperities of the modern English la\N, just as 
several novels of Dickens had done in the mid-Victo¬ 
rian era. Of these four legal dramas. Justice is per- 
ha])s of the greatest interest to lawyers, as in liial 
powerful but melancholy play, the dramatist makes a 
forger plead insanity as a defence to the criminal 
charge. This is a more common plea in cases ot‘ 
violence than of fraud, but as the method of proof is 
the sanxe, the only witnesses are the medical exjierls, 
and persons who can depose to what is called “family 
history.®’ In the play the j)risoner gives evidence of 
his own momentary insanit3% and this is corroborated 
by the unhappy young woman for whom he sacrificed 
himself. The only objection to it is that the judge is 
made to appear quite ignorant of law, and no judge 
can be presumed lo be that, whatever else he may be, 
or may be presumed to be. Bernard Shaw’s famous 
drama. Saint Joan has also a memorable trial scene, 
in which the Inquisitor makes a splendid si)eech. 
Other dramas in which court trials figure are The Trial 
of Mary Dugan by W. A. Wolff and B. ^elilIer; A 
Butterfly on the Wheel by Francis Neilson and E. G. 
Hemmerde; Oscar Wilde by Leslie and Sewell Stokes, 
Judgement Day by Elmer Rice; Young Madame Conti 
by Bruno Frank; Lining Dangerously by Seginald 
Simpson and Frank Gregory; The Unguarded Hour, 
by Hubert Griffiths; Libel, by Edgar Wool!, and Marry 
the Girl by George Arthur and A. Miller. 

V. 

In all ages and lands poetry has been extensively 
used for didactic subjects, with the result that we 
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have poems on agriculture and horticulture, on hunt¬ 
ing and hawking, on the art of shooting, on geography 
and meteorology, on the rearing of silkworms, and the 
game of chess. Pope refers io the author of the last 
in the warmest terms of appreciation. The earliest 
reference to law in English poetry is perhaps that made 
to the Inner and the Middle Temples by the classic 
poet, Edmund Spenser, in his famous poem, Prothala- 
mi on, as 

“Tliose bricky towers, 

The which on Themmes hrode aged back doth ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
Tlicre whylome wont the Temples’ knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride.” 

Lawyers have not been, however, so successful, as some 
poets, in treating legal subjects in verse, and though 
the number of volumes, in English, containing poems 
on legal subjects is large, it cannot be said [hat they 
are of much value as literature. 

Th ' poet Cowper, who wrote an excellent poem 
on the dispute between the nose and the eyes, was a 
great advocate of versifying law reports, and even 
legal principles. In one of his famous letters to the 
Rev. William Unwin (dated, December, 1780j, Cowper 
-who was for three years,.?.-cderk in a solicitor’s 
office -remarked that “poetii/crr/?6)orts of law cases 
are not very common: ^nostit appears to me 
desirable that they should bAi^rne Many advantages 
would uccure from such a mi, oire. They wou/d, in 
Ihe first place, be more conveiln'ntly deposited in the 
memory, just as linen, grocery, and other matters, 
when neatly packed, are known to occupy less room, 
and to lie more conveniently in any truck, chest, or 
box to which they may be committed.” ‘Tn the next 
place,” he continued, “being divested of that infinite 
circumlocution, and the endless embarassment in 
which they are involved by it, they would become sur- 
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prisingJy intelligible in comparison with their present 
obscurity. ‘And, lastly”, he concluded, “they would 
by that means be rendered susceptible of musical em¬ 
bellishment; and instead of being quoted in the courts 
with that dull monotony which is so wearisome to by¬ 
standers, and frequently lulls even the judges them¬ 
selves to sleep, might be rehearsed in recitation, which 
would have an admirable effect in keeping the atten¬ 
tion fixed and lively, and could not fail to disperse 
that heavy atmosphere of sadness and gravity, which 
hangs over the jurisprudence of our country.” After 
thus expressing a poet’s view of versifying law, 
Cowper quoted a specimen of a legal proposition ren¬ 
dered into verse, probably by himself, as follows:— 

Tenant in fee simple is he. 

And need neither quake nor quiver, 

Who hath his lands free from demands, 

To him and his heirs for ever. 

It is not suri)rising, however, that the example set 
by Cowper was not followed to any appreciable extent, 
so far as legal ]n'incij)les are concerned; but some law 
rei)orts were versified, though I am not sure if they 
have been allowed by the judges to be cited before them 
in that form. In recent years the task of comjiress- 
ing the reports of cases, and presenting them in 
metrical form, had been attempted by several eminent 
lawyers—the most notable and the most successful 
being the effort made by the late Sir Fredrick Pollock, 
in bis Leading Cases Done into English, which had gone 
through numerous editions. In this connection I may 
recall that perha])s the most popular legal opera is 
Gilbert’s Trial bg Jurg. I would have liked to recite 
from it the very lively Judge’s sprightly song about 
his own marriage and divorce, but I lack courage to 
do so, and also the Lord Chancellor’s famous song in 
lolanthe (another Gilbert opera), in the presence of 
the Chief Justice, and his learned colleagues. But 
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even apart from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s splendid music, 
the words of Gilbert's operas makes delightful reading, 
and should be known to all lawyers by heart, though 
they should ne^er be cited in court. 

VI 

'Though some law reports had been, yet legal 
text-books have not yet been reduced to verse. T/ie 
Comic Blackstone, however, (which appeared in 1846;, 
is a most amusing i)resentation, in prose, of the greatest 
of English law-books. The author, Gilbert a Beckett, 
was a London magistrate. He also wrote The Comic 
Hhtonj of England and The Comic History of Rome. 
W’hile the law is stated in a eomical and often ludicrous 
manner, it is nonetheless correctly exi)()unded in The 
Comic Blackstone, Here are a few’ sentences from 
it : --“Every Englishman has a right to live in England: 
or at least, if he cannot live, he may have the glorious 
j)rivilege of starving there. It is beautiful fiction ot 
the E.iglish law’ that no man pays taxes without his 
own consent, and from this assertion it would natural¬ 
ly be su])posed that the tax-gatherers were the very 
idols of the ])cople, who flocked round them, tendering 
si)ecie and asking receipts for it.“ The Comic Black¬ 
stone is an excellent digest of the then English law, 
and may be studied even now^ with advantage. 

The latest books on the comic aspects of English 
law’ are a series of three volumes, called Misleading 
Cases, M'ore Misleading Cases, and Still More Mislead¬ 
ing/ Cases, written by by Mr, A. P. Herbert, lately a jyro- 
minent member of the House of commons. The whole 
series has now’ been issued in one volume, under the 
title of Uncommon Law, It purports to be a collec¬ 
tion of reports of cases tried, within recent years, 
written with the object of exposing some of the ab¬ 
surdities of the present English law. In an Introduc¬ 
tion contributed to the collected edition. Lord Hewart, 
the Lord Chief Justice, writes as follows:—“These 
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misleading cases will be read and quoted when Biillen 
and Leake, and the law reports are obsolete, and the 
name of Smith is utterly forgotten." Mr. Herbert's 
book is undoubtedly the most humorous repertory 
.of imaginary law re]K)rts. and merits wide eireiilation 
amongst lawyers. 

How much we are indebted to our own ex])ericnec% 
and to our daily life, in finding and ap])reeiating 
humour is shown when we turn to such a masterly 
book as Professor \h)n Ithering's well-known Law in 
Daily Life, numerous editions of which heve a])})car- 
(1 in German lands, and which has been trmsialed 
into English and various continental languages, from 
the original German. It is a collection of legal 

questions and answers, connected with Ihc events of 
every-day life, showing Ihe extent to wliieh our 
simplest doings are based on implicit legal sanctions. 
The book exhibits humorously, but with a legal eye, 
numerous delicate problems of jurisi)rudence to which 
the simplest incidents may give rise. It affords 
inslruction with amusement alike to the lawyei* ajul 
the layman. 


Again, every lawyer gifted with a sense ol 
humoTir should know by heart the trial scene in that 
most amusing of books— Alice in Wonderland. The 
jury of animals and Ijirds sitting with their slates and 
pencils: the King as the presiding judge with his cry 
of “consider your vcrdici*\ even before any evidence 
was recorded, and suj)se(fiienfly repeating that tormu/a 
at frequent intervals, throughout the trial; then the 
Queen's carefulIj^-worded correction: “no, no, sentence 
first, verdict afterwards"; lastly Ihe Hatter’s exidenco 
—ail this is a literary phantasy delightful to everyomv 
but peculiarly so to lawyers. In fact, Gilbert's 
Trial by Jury and “Lewis Carroll’s” Alice in Wonder¬ 
land are truly inleireclual treats illumined with 
liumour, which should appeal to all lawyers. “Lewis 
Carroll’' w^as the pseudonym of a famous malhemali- 
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dan, Charles Dodgson, who was the author of several 
books on geometry and algebra. Queen Victoria was 
so pleased with Alice in Wonderland that she ordered 
all the books of its author, but was much surprised to 
receive A Syllabus of Plane Algebraical Geomeiry and 
Euclid and his Modern Rivals, 

VII 

I shall now turn to law and lawyers as sketched 
by some great novelists. Descriptions of several trial 
scenes by famous novelists have become classical in 
literature, beginning with that depicted by Bunyan in 
his Pilgrim^s Progress, And one may learn a great 
deal of the old English and Scots law, in a very agree¬ 
able way, by reading some of the classics of fiction. 
Thus, in Samuel Warren’s Ten Thousand A Year, you 
find vividly portrayed the old action of ejectment, 
with all its fictions, delays and prolixities. In fact, 
its plot hinges for its main interest upon legal atmos¬ 
phere, legal characters and legal incidents—and the 
author tried to vindicate the correctness of the le^al 
loro he had introduced in it, by appending to the text 
a series of copious notes, making it look more like a 
legal text-book than a work of fiction. And similarly, 
the plot of George Eliot’s well-known novel, Felix Holt : 
the Radical, turns upon litigation in connection with 
a base fee, and the eminent and talented author is 
believed to have obtained professional advice in the 
writing of her book from a leading lawyer. Again, 
in The Greatness and Decline of Cesare Birotteau, 
that great master of fiction, Balzac, explains, in 
striking detail, the French law of bankruptcy; while, 
in many of his other books, forged wills and murder 
trials of the most thrilling kind, abound. 

Walter Scott, \vho was a lawyer by profession, 
and also a well-read lawver, made good use of his 
legal learning in many of the Waverlv novels. Nothing 
is more amusing than his account of the great case of 
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Peebles v. Planestanes in the Red^aiintlet, while his 
Aiuie of Geierstein is well worth reading for the sake 
of the old legal lore it enshrines. There are many 
other interesting trials in Scott’s novels—especially 
those of Maclvor in Waverly, and of Effic Deans in 
the Heart of Midlothian. Coming to Dickens, every 
one will at once recall the most celebrated of the lot: 
Bardell v. Pickwick, but there arc many others: the 
trial, for instance, of Darnay for treason in Tale of 
Two Cities, and his later trials in Paris during the 
Reign of Terror; the trials of the Artful Dodger and 
of Fagin in Oliver Twist, Kit’s trial at ihe Old Bailey 
in the Old Curiousitij Shop, the death sentence on 
Magwitch in Great Expectations, the unending Chan¬ 
cery suit of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce in the Bleak House. 
and many more. 

It is one thing to read the trial of, say. Lord 
George Gordon in HowelVs State Trials, but a wholly 
different one to do so, of the very same events, in 
Dickens’ Barnaby Budge. Then we must go to his 
Bleak House, and not to authorized law reports, to 
learn the living meaning of the then Chacery Court’s 
delays: to Oliver Twist to see the actual working of 
police administration in London; and to Pickwick 
Papers to appreciate the system of English common 
law as it existed a century back. Similarly, you may 
read Lady Lisle’s trial by that savage judge, Jeffreys, 
in HowelVs State Trials, and then go through the ac¬ 
count of it in Canan Doyle’s Micah Clarke: st’^ly 
some book on the early real property statutes of the 
New York State and then peruse Fenimore Copper’s 
portrayal of them in his noyels Satansfne and Chain- 
bearer: wade through the dull technical det^'ils of 
bankruptcy proceeding's in the law reports and then 
become absort>ed in Balzac’s fascinating story of the 
Greatness and Downafall of Cesar Birofteau. and you 
then realize that the living side of the rule of law is 
often to he in literature rather than legal text¬ 

books or Law Reports. 
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VIII 

Walter Scott occupies a unique position in litera¬ 
ture. His fame rests on his poems and novels, but he 
was also an historian, an antiquarian; and a lawyer 
in the highest court in Scotland. It is safe to say that 
had Scott not been a lawyer, his novels would liave 
lost much of their characteristic flavour, for almost 
all of them, and certainly the most famous ones, 
which are justly regarded as his masterpieces—are 
saturated with legal events, incidents and trials. It 
is not, therefore, siir])rising to find many of Scott’s 
novels filled with his impressions of law and lawyers. 
He could afford (and so can we) an occasional jest at 
the expense of our ])r()fession, but there is a vast 
difference between Dickens’s treatment of law and law¬ 
yers, and Scott’s. Dickens saw evidently nothing 
good in either, and caricatured both. Scott, on the 
other hand, was an artist; he knew a thousand times 
as much about the subject as Dickens, and in a fair- 
minded manner, endeavoured to give a just ])icture of 
it. But, naturally, the scamps of the law play (in lite¬ 
rature, at any rate) a larger paid than their betters: for 
a goody-goody, well-behaved lawyer (say like m 3 ^self 
or, if I ma 3 " so, even like our Chief Justice) is generally 
a very prosaic individual. But a wicked lawyer—I 
shall not say like whom is such a picturesque villain 
(on the stage, or in fiction) that he is the stock 
character of almost every novelist and ])laywright. 

Scott puts in the mouth of the Antiquar 3 % ^'in his 
book of that name') an estimate of the honest law^^er: 
'‘In a profession”, says he, “where unbounded trust 
is necessarily imiiosed, there is nothing surprising that 
fools should neglect it in their idleness, and tricksters 
abuse it in their knavery, but it is the more to the 
honour of those, and 1 will vouch for many, who unite 
integrity with skill and attention, and walk honourably 
upright where there are so many pit-falls and stumb- 
Ing bloeks for those of a different character. To 
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such men, their fellow-citizens may safely entrust the 
care of protecting their patrimonial rights, and their 
country the more sacred charge of her laws and pri¬ 
vileges.** This, I believe, is a very just estimate of 
lawyers and their profession, if viewed impartially. 

As regards the complaint, frequently, but not 
c[uite justly, levelled by the lay jniblic against law- 
yer^, of their being cynical, it was vehemently ex- 
l)rcsscd by no less eminent a personage than Mr, 
Pickwick himself, when he paid a visit to his senicu’ 
counsel, the very famous Serjeant Smibbin. “Gentle¬ 
men of your profession” said Mr. Pickwick, “see the 
worst side of human nature. All its disputes, all its 
ill-will, and bad blood, rise l)efore you”: and so on 
and so forth. I need not quote the rest of his pretty 
long observations. Let me now give you the answer 
which Scott puts into the mouth of counsellor Pley- 
deil, in Giii) Mannering: *Tt is the part of our profes¬ 
sion”, says that eminent lawyer, “that we seldom see 
the best side of human nature”, but “if our profession 
secs more of human folly and human rougery than 
others, it is because we witness them acting in that 
channel in which they can most freely vent them¬ 
selves. In civilised society, law is the chimney through 
which all that smoke discharges itself that used to 
circulate through the whole house and put every one’s 
eyes out—no wonder that the vent itself should some¬ 
times get a little sooty”. This, to my mind, is a con¬ 
vincing defence against the laymen’s charge of 
cynicism amongst members of Hie legal profession. 
There I shall let it rest. 

As for trial scenes in Scott, their name is legion. 
I shall refer here to but one of them- -of Effie Deans 
in that famous novel, the Heart of Midlothian. There 
is no more emotional scene is Scott’s novels, none more 
steeped in pathetic interest, more admirable in its 
restraint, and calculated to lighten the gloom. Its 
cardinal theme is the struggle in the soul of Jeanie 
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Deans between her natural desire to save a sister’s 
life and her fixed resolve to tell the truth—an inevi¬ 
table conflict in so noble a heroine. The whole sketch 
of the trial is of absorbing interest. Apart from its 
intensely dramatic interest it is a fascinating picture, 
by a master-hand, of a Scottish criminal trial in the 
rei^m of George II. The only other trial scene I may 
recall—though not strictly so from the legal stand¬ 
point—is that of the Templar, Bois Guilbert, in Inanhoe, 
for havinff been bewitched by Rebecca, the Jewess. This 
is a thrilling story of love and romance, but there is 
not much of law in it to interest us as lawyers. 

IX 

As regards Charles Dickens, I am, indeed, em¬ 
barrassed by the riches open to my choice Of the 
vast number of characters created by Dickens a very 
substantial proportion were lawyers, or directlv con¬ 
nected with law. Many of Charles Dickens’s novels 
touch upon law and lawyers, and in some of them 
they play a considerable part, while in one of them, 
Bleak House, the legal atmosphere is all-pervading. 
We have in Dickens’s novels a wonderful picture of 
the environment in which the lawyers of the early 
Victorian period did their work, and they have given 
ns vivid sketches of lawyers, their clerks, and other 
satellites of the law, and of many aspects of the legal 
history of the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
variety, and the accuracy of the information given by 
Dickens, entitles us to reckon him—one of the great¬ 
est of English novelists—as a member of fht* select 
band of legal historians. 

“The one great principle of the English law’% 
says Dickens in Bleak House, “is to make business for 
itself. There is no other principle distinctly, certainly, 
and consistently maintained through all its narrow 
turnings. Viewed by this light, it becomes a coherent 
scheme, and not the monstrous maze the liaty are apt 
to think it. Let them but once clearly perceive that 
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its ^^rand principle is to make business for itself, at 
their expense, and surely they will cease to grumble’^ 
This is a very bitter satire, indeed, on the great sys¬ 
tem of English law, especially as administered then 
in the Court of Chancery. Gibbon’s comment on the 
condition of Roman law in the time of Justinian 
applies exactly to the then procedure of the Court of 
Chancery, that it was “a mysterious science and a pro¬ 
fitable trade”, and, “the innate perplexity of the study 
was involved in tenfold darkness by the private in¬ 
dustry of the practititioners/* 

But then Dickens, as we know, had not the ^real 
advantage of seeing the legal system work from the 
inside, but only from the outside: besides, he scarcely 
attempted to sketch it as an artist, but only as a mere 
caricaturist. As he himself puts it in the guise of the 
uncommercial traveller fin his book of that name): — 
'T was uncommercially preparing for the Bar, which 
is done, as every body knows, by having a frayed old 
gown put on, and bolting a bad dinner in a partv of 
four, whereof each individual mistrusts the other 
three.” It is not surprising after this that Dickens— 
who had joined the Middle Temple - did not get 
called to the Bar. Perhaps it was all for the best 
that he did not. He might have been a great lawyer, 
but not in that case necessarily a great novelist and 
law caricaturist. Dickens thus did an immense 
amount of good by his novels in exposing the wrongs 
and cruelties of the older English law, ^♦md the inhu¬ 
manity of the then existing social order; this for the 
simple reason that ridicule is far stronger than argu¬ 
ment, and caricature more powerful than even an 
artistic recital of facts. And so he ridiculed, satirized 
and caricatured all that he disapproved of or disliked 
in the legal system of England. 

A careful reader of Pickivick would realize that 
in the pages of that immotal work are faithfully 
recorded fragments of legal histf>ry, which fallible 
human memory cannot be expected to retain, and 
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that the story of the suit for breach of promise of 
marriage brought by Mrs. Bardell against Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, and the incidents following the decree for 
damages in her favour, is a mine of useful informa¬ 
tion to the antiquarian. Now many persons frequent¬ 
ing our Indian High Courts—including even some new 
lawyers—feel surprised when they find one judge 
refer to another as his “brother’*: this is particularly 
so when the two judges happen to be an Indian and a 
Briton, and even more so, if they are drawn from the 
Bar and the Indian Civil service! Now why did Mr. 
Juslice Stareleigh address Mrs. Bardell’s leading coun¬ 
sel as ‘‘brother Buzfuz”? It was because the judge 
and the counsel were both serjeanls-at-law, their 
l:>r()therhood being that of serjeantcy. And though 
Serjeants have long since ceased to exist, yet judges 
oven in India continue to call one another “brother”, 
as if the order survived, and it were still necessary 
f(>r a common-law judge to be a serjeant. That is 
how the old English practice continues to permeate 
the judicial system in India, thereby showing how con¬ 
servative our legal system is. 

X 

To take but another example of Dickens’s fami¬ 
liarity with the then legal conditions. The witticism 
about his name which Mr. Pater INIagnus communicat¬ 
ed to Mr. Pickwick, when they were setting forth for 
Ipswich, is based upon a legal incident. “Curious 
circumstance about those initials” said Mr. Magnus. 
“You will observe—p.m.—post meridian. In hasty 
notes, to intimate accjuaintances, I sometimes sign 
myself “afternoon”. It amuses my friends very 
much.” “It is calculated to afford them the highest 
gratification, I should conceive,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
“rather cuvyiug, the ease with which Mr. Magnus’ 
friends were entertained”, as Dickens dryly comments. 
\()u the origin of this joke was that the last name in 
the Iasi hatch of serjeanfs created in 1833 was that 
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of Thomas Noon Talfourd, the intimate friend of 
Dickens, to whom Pickwick was gratefully dedicated 
by the author. After Lord Brougham had (as he 
thought) demolished the serjeants, various K. G.'s 
were crested with precedence “next after Thomas 
Noon Talfourd.” The wags of the Temple—a melan¬ 
choly race—christened these postnati (afternoons). 
Hence the joke put by Dickens into the mouth of Mr. 
Magnus in the immortal Pickwick. 

The famous speech of Serjeant Buzfuz (the best 
opening for a i)laintiff, in the opinion of the late Sir 
Frank Lockwood) was clearly adapted by Dickens 
from a similar address by Sir William Folett in the 
case of Norton v. Melbourne, in which the plaintiff— 
the husband of Mrs. Norton—sought to recover 
damages from the then British Premier ^Lord Mel¬ 
bourne] for whal used to be then known as criminal 
conversation, and was tried before the trial chapter 
in Pickwick was written by Dickens. The trial had 
all the features that make an action delightful to the 
])ublic. The plaintiff was the son of a peer, the cenlral 
figure (his wife^ was the beautiful and clever grand¬ 
daughter of that great orator and dramatist, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and the original of Meredith’s fa¬ 
mous novel, Diana of the Crosswaijs, wdiile the 
defendant was the Prime Minister of the British Isles. 
This is how ^Ir. Norton’s counsel—Sir William 
Follett—opened the case:— 

“May it please your Lordship, gentlemen of the 
Jury:—It is impossible that I can rise to address you 
on the i)resent occasion without feeling deeply sensible 
of the painful task which has to-day been imposed 
upon me. Of the nature of this action, and the injury 
of which Mr. Norton complains, you are already well 
informed; for unfortunately the high rank of one of 
the parties, the position which he occupies in this 
country and in the councils of his Sovereign, and the 
beauty, the talents, and the accomplishments of the 
unfortunate lady whose conduct is to he that subject 
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of your investigation, have made this proceeding a 
topic of public and painful discussion.” 

Sir William concluded his address by refering to 
the few documents tiled in the case as follows:—“All 
the letters had disappeared, with the exception of 
three. These three notes relate only to hours of call¬ 
ing on Mrs. Norton, nothing more; but there is some¬ 
thing in the style even of these trivial notes to lead at 
least to something like suspicion. Here is one of 
them: ‘I will call about half past 4 or 5 o’clock. Yours, 
Melbourne’. There is no regular beginning of the 
letters; they don’t commence with ‘My dear Mrs. 
Norton’, or anything of that sort, as is usual in this 
country when a gentleman writes to a lady. Here is 
another—‘How are you? I shall not be able to call 
to-day, but probably shall to-morrow. Yours, Mel¬ 
bourne’. This is not the note of a gentleman to a 
lady with whom he may be acquainted. The third 
runs thus ‘There is no House to-day. I shall call 
after the levee, about 4 or half past. If you wish it 
later, let me know. I shall then explain to you about 
going to Vauxhall. Yours Melbourne.’ They seem 
to import much more than the words convey. They 
are written cautiously. I admit there is no profession 
of love in them, they are not love-letters, but they are 
not written in the ordinary style of correspondence 
usually adopted in this country between intimate 
friends or mutual acquaintances.” Now I need not 
recall the speech of Sarjeant Buzfuz, on behalf of Mrs. 
Bardell, which, on comparison, w^ould appear to be 
closely modelled upon that of Sir Willian Follet, 
though throughout grossly caricatured to heighten its 
effect as a piece of low comedy humour—one more 
proof, if any were needed, that originality in literature 
consists not so much in manufacturing materials as 
in their artistic treatment. 

Both Dickens and Thackeray were students of the 
Middle Temple. To Dickens’ connection with that 
Inn we owe it in Martin Chuzzlewii that the meeting 
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place of Tom and Ruth Pinch was the picturesque 
fountain court, just outside the Middle Temple Hall, 
and dear to the heart of all Middle Templers. To 
Thackeray’s connection we owe that delightful chapter 
in Pendennis headed “The Knights of the Temple,” 
which must always have so special an interest for all 
members of the Middle Temple. There are vividly 
sketched in it the life of the Temple and its associa¬ 
tions, both legal and literary. Thackeray calls the 
Middle Temple Hall that of the “Upper Temple”, but 
this deceives no one, as the whole sketch in that 
chapter deals with the conditions of social and legal 
life in the Middle Temple. 

XI 

To come to a later period, a novel by Anthony 
Trollope, called Orley Farm —which appeared in 
1862—is a story of much dramatic force of a lady who, 
having, as a young w^oman, forged a codicil, and given 
false testimony about it, was after a lapse of many 
years, tried on a charge of perjury, and acquitted. 
The book is a very powerful attack on the whole 
English legal profession, and a terrible indictment of 
legal procedure and practice. It was intended to be 
and, in fact, is a scathing criticism of the conduct of 
the Bar, especially in criminal trials. The story of 
its origin is that in the performance of his duties as a 
Post Office clerk, the author went to Ireland to investi¬ 
gate some losses by theft, and successfully caught a 
man w^ho w^as found in possession of a marked half- 
crown. A prosecution followed, and Trollope gave 
evidence of the marking. He was cross-examined by 
no less a person than Issac Butt, who “put it to hinv” 
that he had himself not only marked the coin but also 
slipped it into the prisoners’ pocket: and this insult 
in open court provoked Trollope to attack all lawyers 
and their profession in his Orley Farm, Nowr the 
book describes procedure and practice which any 
barrister, or solicitor, could have told the author was 
wholly baseless, as it did not obtain in the English 
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Courts, between 1848 and 1856, when the trial scene 
is depicted. But apart from the unfair attack on the 
legal profession, procedure and practice, Orlei/ Farm, 
is a story of much legal interest and might be read 
with advantage even now. 

To the late Victorian period belongs Stevenson’s 
Weir of Hermiston —that fragment (for it is no more) 
which suggests that, delightful as are many of the books 
which Stevenson left us, he died with his masterpiece 
unfinished, in which he presents to us with keen in¬ 
sight and great gusto a realistic portrait of a Scottish 
judge. The principal character in it is the notorious 
Lord Braxtield, whose career evidently interested 
Stevenson, and who was popularly and not unjustly 
known as “Scotland’s hanging judge.’' Lord Brax- 
lield, the original of Stevenson’s Weir of Hermiston, 
was ])erhaps the most terrible personage that ever sat 
on the Scottish bench. A hundred legends have 
gathered round his name, and though some of them 
are obviously apocryphal, contemporary records make 
it clear that he was a man in whom coarseness and 
cruelty were jiresent in quintessential strength. Lord 
Braxfield’s favourite saying was “just hang a thief 
when he’s young, and he'll no steal when he’s auld.” 
To his butler, who complained of Lady Braxfield’s 
manner towards her servants, the learned judge said 
“ye’ve little to comiilain o’; ye may be thankful ye-re 
no married to her.’’ 

Lord Cockburn in his famous book of reminis¬ 
cences— Memorials of His Time —writes of Lord Brax- 
field that “he was the Jeffreys of Scotland, the head of 
the court, the only very powerful man it contained, 
and the real director of its proceednigs.” Lord Cock- 
burn continues —“The reports make his abuse of 
the judgment seat bad enough; but his misconduct 
was not so fully disclosed in formal decisions and 
charges, as it transpired in casual remarks and general 
manner.'’ “Let them bring me prisoners, and Till 
find them law,’’ used to be openly said by him when 
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an intended political prosecution was likely to be 
marred by anticipated difficulties. Again, writes 
Lord Cockburn :—^“Mr. Horner who was one of the 
jurors in a case, told me that when he was ])assing 
behind the bench to get into the box, Lord Braxfield 
whispered: ‘Come awa, Maister Horner, come awa, 
and help me to hang one o'thae daamned scoondrels". 
The reporter of Gerald’s case—tried by Lord Brax¬ 
field—could not venture to make the prisoner say more 
than that “Christianity’ was an innovation.'’ But the 
truth is, that in stating this view the accused added 
that all great men had been reformer's, “even our 
Saviour himself.” “Muckle he made O’ that,” 
chuckled Lord Braxfield in an undertone, “he was 
hanget.” Stevenson’s study of such a judge in his 
Weir of Hermiston would have been highly interesting, 
if only it were finished; but it is none-the-less of great 
legal interest, even as it is. 

XII 

I fear I have inflicted upon you a rather long and 
exhausting address. But I have barely touched the 
fringe of the subject. I trust, however, that what I 
have said has carried conviction to your mind that 
the connection between law and literature, while not 
always ap])arent to him who reads the one without 
some knowledge of the other, is nevertheless frequent, 
intimate and close Nor is it, or should be, at all sur¬ 
prising. The history of law is the history of human 
progress from a state of savagery to that of civiliza¬ 
tion, and law is the only silken cord that binds human 
society together, though to the offender against law it 
may look like an iron chain. Now literature - espe¬ 
cially in the form of drama, essay, poetry, history, or 
fiction—is a picture of society, and must cither im¬ 
plicitly, or explicitly, be conditioned by the law pre¬ 
valent in a country at a time, just as it must reflect 
contemporary social conventions and customs. Hence 
the indissoluble bond which must, and does, unite 
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law and literature. As such every lawyer, who 
aspires to success in the profession, should be 
acquainted with the features of his professional con¬ 
ditions and life as taken up into the general thought 
of society, and reflected in its literature, to be able to 
use his knowledge of it as an arsenal in support of 
the propositions he may have to urge in the course of 
his advocacy. 

And so those whose every-day work lies amidst 
“brawling courts and dusty purlieus of the law” might 
well vary and lighten the inevitable arduousness of 
their professional work by excursions into some of the 
most delightful fields of imaginative and inspiring 
literature. In fact, no lawyer can be justly entitled 
to the conventional and honourable epithet of 
“learned” if his learning be merely confined to law 
reports, statutes and legal text-books, since his mental 
domain should extend over all branches of human 
life and its activities, as reflected in literature in the 
broadest sense of that term. I may conclude this 
statement of the view (of the lawyer’s desirable 
jurisdiction over literature) with one confirming it, 
from no less eminent an authority than the Right 
Hon’ble Lord Macmillan—a distinguished member of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council—in an 
extract from an illuminating essay, the observations 
in which should be no less binding on lawyers than 
his judgments. Says he:—“For the preservation of 
our position as a learned profession, and for the pro¬ 
motion of efficiency in the art we practise, it is 
essential that the lawyer should be steeped in litera¬ 
ture, and keep his mind constantly refreshed and 
renewed by contact with the great thinkers of the past. 
So only can he attain true eminence.” I shall not try 
to improve upon this dictum of a great lawyer and 
judge 


PART XU 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TEE SENAIiiSANCE OF INDUE MUSIC* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply sensible of the honour you have con¬ 
ferred on me in asking me to preside over this Con¬ 
ference, and giving me thereby an opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing my warm appreciation of the efforts of the 
Allahabad University in encouraging the study of 
Indian music. I welcome this opportunity of stating 
the views of a very large section of the public that the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are highly indeb¬ 
ted to this University for allowing to music such an 
important place in its activities. You have had for 
the past several years music classes here, and you 
hope before long to institute, I understand, a diploma 
in music. In the West, as you are doubtless aware, 
several Universities award even doctorates in music. 
It is my fervent hope that, in the fulness of time, here 
too music will form a subject for a University degree. 
I trust your teachers devote attention to the several 
ways in which a study of music can be profitable. 
T^e^^^each to s^uue. I hope, the nature of music: impart 
to others instruction in singing, or playing on some 
instrument: yet to others they inculcate an apprecia¬ 
tion of high-class music. 

In all these cases what is of prime importance is 
the training of the ear to detect musical tones, and 
^elating them with each other into sensible and 


Address delivered at the AHahabad U/ii- 
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delightful order. Above everything they should 
realise, and make their students realise, that music 
ceases to have its main justification if it is not agree¬ 
able to the ear, to even the vulgar ear, to the ear of 
the untrained and the uninitiated. The grammar of 
music, like the grammar of language, is, alas, inevi¬ 
table; but he is not a true artist who allows his atten¬ 
tion to be absorbed by, and his soul to be smothered 
under, the dead weight of technique and of oral 
gymnastics. The antics of a vocal acrobat may amuse 
us awhile, but we cannot pretend to be edified oi 
moved and exalted thereby; for music, to be able to 
l)ossess charm to soothe a savage breast, must be 
sweet, and not harsh or grating. Of the importance 
of music in a system of education the ancient Greeks 
bad no doubt. They divided education into the two 
branches of gymnastic and music, and these, they held, 
should be so balanced and i)roportioned that the man 
should become a harmonious whole. With the follow¬ 
ing famous passage from Plato’s Republic many oi 
you will be i)robably familar, but it is so apposite that 
I make no apology for (luoting it, Ihough, I fear, it 
is a trille too long:— 

“What is the resiill of hard gymnastic exercise 
and good living, with no participation in music and 
philosophy? Is not the first result that a man being 
sound in body is fdled with understanding and spirit 
and becomes braver than he has ever been before'' 
But what if he continue exclusively in this course, and 
have no fellowship whatever with the Muses? If 
Iherc were ever in his soul any love of learning, then 
since it is starved of all knowledge and inquiry, and 
is debarred from discourse and all music, does it not 
become weak and lame and blind, being never roused 
and never fed, and having its senses unpurged? Such 
a man becomes a hater of reason, and unmusical He 
no longer uses the persuasiveness of discourse, but 
acebmpHshes all his ends by violence and fierceness, 
like a brute beast, and lives in ignorance and inepti- 
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tude, devoid of all rhythm and grace. That is pre¬ 
cisely what happens. Then seemingly for those two 
dements of the soul, the spirited and the philosophic, 
God, I should say, has given men the two arts, music 
and gymnastic. Only incidentally do they serve soul 
and body. Their purpose is to tune two elements 
Into harmony with one another by slackening or 
tightening, till the proper pitch be reached. Then we 
shall rightly name as the perfect master of music and 
understander of harmony not him who can attune 
the strings, but him who can most fairly mix music 
and gymnastic, and apply them in the most perfect 
measure to the soul”. 

It is clear from the above extract from Plato, 
which I venture to commend to your careful considera¬ 
tion, that the word music formerly included all moral, 
aesthetic, and intellectual culture, and it is gratifying 
that our Universities have began to realise the im])ort- 
ance of reviving the study of such an im])()rlant ])art 
of our cultural heritage. I said that music must be 
sweet. Our old Indian authorities divided the science 
and art of Sangeet into seven parts, each of which was 
adequately emphasised so as to make music agreeable, 
a real concord of sweet sounds. First, there is sur, a 
knowledge of the seven musical tones, with their sub¬ 
divisions; second, rag or melody; third, tal^ the mea¬ 
sure, with the method of beating time: fourth, nritya, 
dancing, harmonic and rhythmic movement; fifth, 
artha, the meaning of the poetry sung; sixth, btiava, 
or expression and gesture; and seventh, hastj how to 
perform on the several musical instruments. If we 
add to this voice-culture, we have a complete course of 
musical training. This last deserves special attention 
from a Conference such as this. Voice-training seems 
to be so completely neglected in our country that one 
sometimes wonders if harshness is not at a premium 
these days. In this matter we compare very unfavour¬ 
ably with the adepts and exponents of western music,. 
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and I shall press upon you to pay particular attention: 
to the culture of the voice. 

1 am perhaps not imbued with sufficient refine¬ 
ment, hut I am not altogether in sympathy with the 
l)osition of those purists who would banish from our 
music academies and colleges everything which is not 
strictly classical. That attitude spells stagnation. To 
hark back to the music of the Samaveda may be 
flattering to our sense of vanity, but it is to be deaf 
to the march of progress and blind to the signs of the 
times. At best those pieces of high-class abstruse 
music can only appeal to the chosen few: but ordinary 
mortals have to be content with a less ethereal atmos¬ 
phere. And are we sure that that which comes home 
lo men's business and bosoms, which tells us of our 
daily toil, our little cares, and our grievous losses, 
our raptures and our hopes, which treats of love and 
sorrow and pain and triumph, is necessarily low and 
insignificant ? 

There are five ma'in kinds of music, and only 
according to one’s mood of the moment and tempe¬ 
rament will be one’s appreciation of one or the other 
kind: 1. dhrupad, the heroic song, celebrating epic 
incidents and memorable deeds, eschewing adorn¬ 
ments, and sung in a manly and martial style; 2. 
khapaU usually a song of love, elegant, full of pathos, 
and generally characterised by graceful melancholy; 
3. tiwjm the style originally adopted by the camel- 
(^rivers of , the Punjab and dealt, mainly with the tragic 
episodes in the love-story of Heer and Ranjha, but now 
adapted to other situations as well: 4. thumri a lively 
measure, a slight love incident, a lover’s tiff, or a 
gentle upbraiding is its usual subject; and 5. dadra, 
the smart and brisk song of love-interest. I may 
suggest that your appreciation of our distinguished 
musicians assembled in this Conference will be greater, 
if you know in which kind of music they have 
specialised. 
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It remains for me to express the hope that the 
Conference may succeed exceedingly well, and its 
organisers realise their aim of popularising music, of 
removing any prejudices that may still linger against 
it, of letting all classes see Iio'<^’ vitally and beneficently 
music can change their hearths and homes. Sweet 
and abiding influence for good spreads with music. It 
is in song and dance that the great god, Shiva, ex- 
I)resses the rhythm of life, and the harmony that 
makes death a natural transition from life. And here 
in song and dance we all can easily forget the sorrows 
and sufferings of life, the whips and scorns of time 
the bitterness of election contests, the unpleasant 
intricacies of the Hindu-Muslim i)olitical differences, 
the acute controversy about the communal aw^ard, 
which has divided those who should have worked 
together on a common political platform, the keen 
disappointment experienced by many at the very con^ 
templation of the scheme propounded in the White 
Paper and its threatened and prospective whittling 
dowm in the Report of the Joint Select Parliamentary 
Committee, and the many heart-pangs w^hich needs 
must terribly shake, from time to time, the very soul 
of every genuine and patroitic Indian w^ho truly 
realizes the depth of degradation into which this great 
and historic land of ours has long since fallen. Yes, 
when all other remedies fail to reconcile us to our lot, 
let Music—Divine Music—prove a veritable balm of 
Gilead to soothe our lacerated hearts, and an effective 
panacea for the many ills of our body politic, by in¬ 
troducing in our midst as its inseparable concomi¬ 
tants, sweetness, harmonious relations and rhymic co¬ 
operation, amongst the various classes, sections and 
communities in our country. 


THE GLORY OF AYURVEDA- 

Those of you wh(\ are possessed of a sense 
of hamour, which 1 myself claim to be endowed 

with, will appreciate the humourousness of the situa¬ 
tion when you find that the President of the com¬ 
mittee of the Ayurvedic institution, the chairman of 
to-day’s meeting, and the convocation lecturer are all 
members of the legal profession, and each of us is 
oqually innocent of any medical knowledge, eastern 
or western. However I am here at your call for 

better or for worse. You must not expect from me 
anything which may be called original, for it is a 
favourite saying of mine that only fools expect original 
things in this world. But as an old political agitator. 
I am a great believer in the efficacy of repetition. 
Human beings, even in advanced countries, are 

generally listless, apathetic and indifferent to every 
thing but their own petty affairs, and it is by only 
persistently repeating the commonplace and the 

obvious, and dinning them constantly into the ears 
of the public, or the Government, as the case may be, 
that we may hope to make some progress towards 
what we may desire, to achieve. This is my frank 
apology for appearing before you in the guise of a 
convocation lecturer to discourse, in my new role, on 
the Ayurvedic system of medicine. Having cleared 
the ground by stating frankly that I shall not attempt 
to say anything original, for reasons which are hut too 
obvious, I may make the position clearer still, if 
possible, by telling you that all that I am now going 
to place before you is to be found in standard works 
on the subject dealing with Indian medicine, to many 
of which I shall refer by name during the course of 
this address. But as no labour is lost which saves 


*Speech delivered at the Ayurvedic School, Patna, on 
March 21, 1937. 
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labour to others, I hope the materials which I am going 
to lay before you, culled from different sources, may 
not be altogether devoid of interest to those interested 
in the study and practice of the Indian system of 
medicine and surgery. 

The medical science of India unfortunately re¬ 
ceived less attention from the earlier antiquarians than 
the other Indian sciences, and the facts collected even 
up to the present date are not nearly exhaustive. As 
early as 1823. Professor H. H. Wilson published in 
The Oriental Magazine a brief notice of the Indian 
medicines and medical works. The indefatigable 
traveller and distinguished Hungarian oriental scholar, 
Gsoma de Koros, gave a sketch of Indian medical 
opinions, as translated into the Thibetan language in 
The Journal of the Asiatic Societyy for January 1835. 
Heyne and Ainslie also collected much information 
on the subject of Indian medicines. And in 1837, 
Dr. Royle, of the King’s College, London, combined 
all the information available from the above works, 
with many original researches of his own, in his cele¬ 
brated work, “The Antiquity of Hindu Medicine”. Dr. 
Madhusudan Gupta, who was the first Indian to break 
through modern prejudice against dissection, and 
was Lecturer of Anatomy in the Medical College of 
Calcutta, edited the ancient work on Indian surgery 
known as Susruta, and proved that the ancient Indians 
had no prejudices against the pursuit of science in a 
scientific way. Dr. Wise published in 1845 a commen¬ 
tary on the ancient Indian system of medicine; and 
later he treated the subject ably and fully in his 
“Review of the History of Medicine,” published, in 
London, in 1867. The subject has received more 
attention from our countrymen since this date, and 
some Indian physicians have edited valuable editions 
of Charaka and Susruta with commentaries; while the 
Calcutta University has issued some valuable works 
on Indian medicine and surgery in the present century.. 
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II 

In Europe the antiquity of Indian medicine is not 
yet generally known and recognised, and the habit of 
tracing the origin of all culture to the Greeks still 
impedes an impartial inquiry. As Dr. Wise justly 
remarks:—“facts regarding the ancient history of 
medicine have been sought for only in the classical 
authors of Greece and Rome, and have been arranged 
to suit a traditional theory which repudiated all system 
which did not proceed from a Grecian source. We 
arc familiar from our youth with classical history, 
and love to recall events illustrated by the torch of 
genius, and depicted on our memories; and it requires 
a thorough examination of a subject, a careful weigh¬ 
ing of new evidence, and a degree of ingenuousness 
not always to be found to alter early impressions. 
Still candour and truth require us to examine the value 
of now fact in history as they are discovered, so as to 
arrive at Just conclusions.” 

Now the Greeks themselves did not lay claim to 
the honour (which is now often claimed for them by 
modern writers) of originating ancient culture general¬ 
ly, or the science of medicine in particular. Nearchus 
(apud Arrian) informs us that “the Grecian physicians 
found no remedy against the bite of snakes, but the 
Indians cured those who happened to incur that mis¬ 
fortune.” Arrian himself tells us that the Greeks 
“when indisposed, applied to the Indian physicians 
who, by Wonderful, and even more than human means, 
icured whatever would admit of cure.” Dioscorides, 
who lived in the first century A. D., is the most copious 
author' on the mnteria medica of the ancients, and Dr. 
Royle has in an exhaustive inquiry shown how much 
of his “materia medica” was taken from the more an¬ 
cient materia medica of India. The same evidence 
holds good with regard to Theophrasus who lived in 
the third century B. C., while ever the physician Ctesias, 
who lived . in the fifth century B. C., wrote an 
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account of India, which Dr. H. H. Wilson has shown 
contains notices of the natural products of our country 
But the chain of evidence is complete when Hippo¬ 
crates, called the “Father of Medicine*’, because he first 
cultivated the subject as a science in Eurcjpc, is shown 
to have borrowed his materia mcdica from India. I 
refer you for this evidence to Dr. Royle's excellent 
essay. “It is to the Hindus,” says Dr. Wise, “we owe the 
first system of medicine.” It is of interest to us to know 
when foreign scientific skill and knowledge are requir¬ 
ed in every district in India for sanitary and medical 
work, that more than twenty-two centuries ago, Alexan¬ 
der the Great kept Indian physicians in the camp for 
the treatment of diseases which the Greek physicians 
could not heal, and that eleven centuries ago Haroun-al- 
Rasid of Baghdad, retained two Indian physicians 
(known in Arabian records as Manks and Saleh) on 
his staff. 

Ill 

I have referred above to some of the important 
European publications dealing with Indian jnedicine 
and surgery, to which you can easilv refer in any 
good library. But I feel I should invile your attention 
to two very important lectures on the subject, which 
may not be known to many of you, but which in my 
opinion no student of the Ayurvedic system can afford 
to neglect. The first of these w^as the Sir George 
Birdwood Memorial Lecture, delivered in London, 
some years back, under the auspices of the Society of 
Arts, by a member of the Indian Medical Service, 
Captain Johnstone-Saint, w^ho had evidently made a 
scholarly study of the subject, as evidenced by the 
mastery displayed by him in its discussion and survey. 
The whole of this illuminating and instructing address 
merits careful study in this country. But I have to 
content myself by bringing to your notice but a few^ 
passages from it to indicate the wealth of valuable in¬ 
formation contained in it. The first passage I .shall 
quote to you is as follows:— 
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“Among others’", says Captain Johnstone-Saint,. 
“the Indians discovered the circulation of blood, inocu¬ 
lation and vaccination were known; with amputation 
came artificial limbs, new ears and noses were formed 
from grafting of flaps of skin; midwifery (including 
post-natal) treatment reached a high degree of ex¬ 
cellence. In Greek medicine, in Arabian medicine, 
in what we know of ancient Egyptian medicine, w^e 
fuid time after time of what can only have been derived 
from the even more ancient and famous Indian medicine. 
So the parent of medicine is not Greece, but India/* 

The average European—physician or layman— 
holds in the lowest esteem Indian’s claim to any real 
medical knowledge. Europeans have thought fit to 
characterize our medicine as childish charms, love 
phWtres and supersUtious nonsense, as compared to 
the l)lazing light of western medical science. It is 
also extremely regrettable that even some Indian prac¬ 
titioners of the western system of medicine indulge in 
sweei)ing denunciation of the Ayurvedic system, which 
has survived centuries of neglect. An immense 
amount of ridicule has been poured by them on the 
Ayurvedic system as an antiquated, empirical and 
unscientific method of treatment, the revival of which 
would be a retrograde step. I do not at all agree with 
this view, and as Finance Member I did what little I 
could to revive Ayurvedic education. 

Now a perusal of Captain Johnstone-Saint’s lec¬ 
ture should convince those who attach special weight 
to the views of Europeans about India, that at least 
in the field of medicine India owed nothing to outsiders, 
and that in several important matters Indians were 
far ahead of the modern medical science. In the field 
of what is called psycho-therapy, he pointed out, the 
Indians held pride of place, and he added: “With 
much that we were taught till quite recently as absurd, 
their teachings show signs of a good deal of our newest 
learning.” In midwifery “the instructions that the 
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mother-craft clinics of London are giving to-day, and 
have l)ecn giving for a matter of possibly the last ten 
yearb or so, were being taught as a matter of course 
in the ancient India of centuries back.” Not only was 
the preventive medicine, midwifery and toxicology of 
ancient Indians thorough, their materia medica was 
‘‘marvel to the modern scientific investigator.” It 
was. he said, freely borrowed from by both Greeks and 
Romans. Concluding, the lecturer said that the system 
of medicine is still “a living science and that a system 
which has survived so long through centuries, cannot 
be lightly condemned as being unscientific.” A dis¬ 
passionate study of this system will yet reveal many 
wonders. Now that attempts are being made to re¬ 
vive this ancient system, it may be hoped that they 
will lead to its further vindication on the basis of re¬ 
sults, and that in the words of the lecturer, “before long 
the true Indian medicine may once again hold its place 
in its own India, the birth-place of the medicine of 
the world.” 

The other lecture was by Dr. E. W. Lewis, who 
had spent many years in hospital work in South India. 
It was delivered by him at the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association, and published in an 
abridged form in the British Medical Journal, I 
have got full text of it in my possession, and this 
lecture also (like the earlier one delivered by Captain 
Johnstone-Saint) merits careful consideration, as it 
brings into prominent relief the very high degree of 
developmet which surgery, in common with other 
branches of medicine, had attained in ancient India. 
The following extract from Dr. Lewis will be of 
interest:—“To the ancient Indian surgery meant the 
cure of external diseases by the hand, by instruments, 
or by topical applications. In the Ayurveda surgery is 
first dealt with. The first chapter of Sushruta’s book 
was devoted to surgery, and Dhanwantri taught that 
surgery is the first and last of the medical sciences, 
less liable than any other to the fallacy of conjectural 
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and inferential practice : sure in itself : perpetual in 
its applicability.” 

IV 

It is not surprising that Indian surgery should 
have been of so high an order, for Sushruta lays down 
that “whoever wishes to practise surgery must prepare 
a corpse in the proper way, and see hy careful dissec¬ 
tion every part of the body in order that he may have 
definite and doubtless knowledge”. Compare with 
this what Dr. Puschmann says in his History of 
Medical Education about the practice of dissection in 
Europe:—“Dissection of the human subject was in 
the first centuries of the middle ages opposed by reli¬ 
gious and political ordinances and also by social pre¬ 
judices”. Similarly a reference to Charaka shows 
that circulation of blood was understood with fair 
clearness long long before the much-talked-of discovery 
by Sir William Harvey in the seventeenth century. Let 
me quote a passage here to illustrate this:—“From 
that great ventre (the heart) emanate the vessels carry¬ 
ing blood into all parts of the body—an element which 
nourishes the life of all animals and without which 
life would be extinct. It is that element which goes 
to nourish the foetus in utero, and which flowing into 
its body returns to the mother’s heart.” And so, 
wonder of wonders, what had been discovered in an¬ 
cient India over two thousand years ago came as so 
great a surprise to most medical men in Europe in 
the seventeenth century that “no doctor above the age 
of forty could be persuaded to believe in the impossible 
suggestions” of Harvey, who was condemned and 
hooted out of society for his discovery, as graphically 
set forth in Hume’s History of England. If you keep 
all these facts in mind, you will easily understand 
why Dr. George Clarke, of Philadelphia, reading 
Charaka Samhita, even in translation, recorded the 
following remarks: “As I go through Charaka, I arrive 
at the conclusion that if the physicians of the present 
day would drop from the pharma-copoeia all the 
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modern drugs and chemicals, and treat their patients 
according to the methods of Gharaka, there would be 
less work for the undertakers and fewer chronic in¬ 
valids in the world.” 

f need trespass on your patience no longer. Suffice 
to say that the few facts and opinions which I have 
brought together, and placed before you, should satisfy 
any reasonable and unprejudiced person that Ayur¬ 
vedic medicine and surgery justly constitute a glorious 
branch of human culture, and should be preserved 
and developed along modern lines for the benefit of 
humanity. As the Finance Member at the time, when 
the scheme for the establishment of the Ayurvedic 
and Tibbia institutions was launched, by Sir Ganesh 
Datta Singh as the Minister of Public Health, it was 
my privilege to do what little I could, as the custodian 
of the public purse, to help in the inauguration of 
these very desirable institutions. Twelve years have 
passed since, and both these institutions have made 
great progress in this fairly long interval, and have 
removed a long-felt want of the public of our province. 
But they are still in the stage when they are no better 
than schools. I earnestly hope that Government, will 
continue to take genuine interest in the progress and 
advancement of these institutions. 



KING EDWARD VII AND INDIA 

Though the British Sovereign is, and has long 
been, a constitutional monarch, guided in all import¬ 
ant political and) administrative state affairs, by the 
Ministry-in-office, for the time being, it is nonetheless 
true that, on several occasions, both Queen-Empress 
Victoria and her son, King-Emperor Edward VII took 
up a pretty strong attitude in relation to their Minis¬ 
ters, so far as Indian public matters were concerned. 
The Queen-Empress succeeded in influencing her 
Ministers in the matter of liberalizing the terms of 
the Royal Proclamation of 1858, promulgated on 1st 
November, 1858, after the suppression of the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857. But it is not generally known that 
the late King Edward VII also took a keen personal 
interest in Indian affairs. The attitude of the King- 
Emperor Edward, however, towards India was, un¬ 
fortunately for Indians, anything, but sympathetic. 
In Volume II of Sir Sidney Lee’s biography of the late 
King, there is a chapter headed “The King and India,” 
which makes many startling revelations. It seems on 
one occasion Lord Curzon, as Viceroy, wrote to King 
Edward viewing with disfavour the growing practice 
on the part of Indian Princes “of absenting themselves 
from their States on long visits to Europe”, and in 
doing so he used strong language against some of 
them. King Edward wrote to him, in reply, taking 
exception “to the very strong expressions” regarding 
certain “Native Princes who were personally well- 
known to him”, but at the same time agreed with Lord 
Curzon that the visits to Europe “of these Princes are 
frequent and prolonged.” This was obviously a 
minor matter, but not so some others noticed below. 

The Press Act 

The origin of the Press Act has been referred to, 
by Sir Sidney Lee, in this chapter. Lord Minto was 


"^■Reprinted from the Hindustan Review, 
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then the Viceroy of India and Lord Morley, the Secre¬ 
tary of State. It is explained that the latter had re¬ 
ported to the Cabinet that the Commander-in-Chief in 
India “wanted a drastic Press Act, especially for the 
Army. But Morley and the Cabinet were adverse to 
this proceeding.” Thereupon, King Edward instruct¬ 
ed Major Ponsonby to write as follows to the Secretary 
of State for India: — 

“With reference to your account of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Cabinet, the King hopes the Cabinet realise 
the grave responsibility they have assumed in refusing 
to accede to a request put forward by not only the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, but also by the Viceroy 
and his Council. While a great deal may be said in 
support of the contention that to pass a law specially 
directed against the press, in its relations to the army, 
might be tantamount to admitting the existence of 
danger in the army, and might, therefore, tend to in¬ 
crease rather than diminish the mischief, the King 
sincerely hopes the Cabinet will carefully consider the 
question whether some stringent laws should not be 
passed with regard to the press generally’^ 

The letter added that the freedom of the press Ts 
“apt to be abused by a people under the autocratic 
government of another race” and that “there is no 
doubt the disloyal press is mainly responsible for the 
trouble we have had in India”. The King’s suggestions 
were eventually adopted by the Cabinet, and led to the 
infamous Press Act of 1910 being placed on the 
statute book. 

Mr. S. P. Sinha's appointment. 

King Edward’s letters regarding the proposal of 
Lords Morley and Minto to appoint Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Sinha as a Member of the Governor-General s 
Executive Council will be read with very great 
surprise—if nothing worse—in India. The Cabinet 
had approved of the proposal to admit Indians to the 
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Executive Council and Lord Morley had even suggested 
the name of Mr. Sinha. The suggestion was supported 
by Lord Minto. The following letter was thereupon 
sent by King Edward, on the subject, to Lord Morley : — 

“The King regrets that he cannot change his views 
on this subject and has thought it over quite as much 
as Lord Morley has. He remains, however, of opinion 
that this proposed step is fraught with the greatest 
danger to the maintenance of the Indian Empire under 
British rule. The reasons are w-ell-known to the Sec¬ 
retary of State, as they are to the Viceroy, but as the 
latter apparently is putting a great pressure, and at 
the last meeting of the Cabinet Council the Government 
were unanimous on the subject, the King has no other 
alternative but to give way much against his will. He, 
however, wishes it to be clearly understood that he 
l)rotests most strongly at this new’ departure. God- 
grant that the Government in India may not suffer 
from it. Beyond that the King can say no more. As 
I.ord Morley as well as the Viceroy recommends a Mr. 
Sinha, the King has no other alternative but to agree 
to his appointment to the Viceroy’s Council, and can 
only hope that he may turn out trustw^orthy and 
efficient.” 

Lord Morley again pressed the question of Mr. 
Sinlui’s appointment and added that “this marked ful¬ 
filment of Queen Victoria’s historic promise wnll win 
for your Majesty an exalted and enduring place in the 
deepest affections of the Indian subjects of the British 
Crown.” To this King Edward testily replied: “This 
is the answer to my letter! Why he should bring in 
the name of Queen Victoria, I cannot see, nor how it 
bears on the question. I myself do .not think she 
w^ould have approved of the new^ departure. I Kave 
had to sign the objectionable paper.” 

So this w^as what that monarch of international 
reputation and fame thought of the appointment of 
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the first, and hitherto the greatest, Indian member of 
the central Executive Council. 

The King and ^‘a native" 

The following two letters which King Edward 
wrote, in the same connection, to Lord Minto, the then 
Viceroy of India, bring into strong relief the grounds 
of his opposition to the inclusion of an Indian in the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council. The first letter, 
dated March, 22nd, 1909, was worded as printed 

below:— 

My dear Minto:—Many thanks for your long and 
interesting letter of the 4th instant in which you give 
me j^our reasons why you consider it desirable that a 
Native of India should form part of the Viceroy’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council. x\s you hold such strong views on the 
subject, and have given me many cogent reasons for 
such a new’ departure, I am very unwnlling to differ 
from you as well as the Secretary of State. At the 
same time I hold very strong and possibly old-fashioned 
view/s on the subject, which my son, who has 
so recently been in India, entirely shares. During 
th"^ irnrest in India at the present time, and the 
intrigues of the Natives, it would I think be 
fraught with greatest danger to the Indian Empire 
if a Native were to take part in the Councils of the 
Viceroy, as so many subjects would be likely to be 
discussed in which it would not be desirable that a 
Netive could take part. Besides, if you have a Hindu 
W'hy not a Mohammadan also? The latter w’ould 
strongly claim it. If the present view% which you so 
strongly advocate, i"’ carried into effect, and you find 
it does not answ er, you wall never Le able to get rid of 
the Native again. The Indian Princes, who are ready 
to be governed by the Viceroy and his Council, would 
greatly object to a Native, who w’ould be very inferior 
in caste to themselves, taking part in the Governrnent 
of the country, tfpw'ever cleyer the Native mi^ht 
be, and however loVal you and your Council might 
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consider him to be, you never could be certain that he 
might not prove to be a very dangerous element in 
your councils, and impart information to his country¬ 
men which, it would be very undesirable, should go 
further than your Council Chamber. I have, however, 
informed the Secretary of State that owing to the great 
presure which has been put upon me by my Govern¬ 
ment, I willingly assent, but wish that my protest 
should remain on record, as I cannot bring myself to 
change my views on the subject. That you never 
repent the important step now made is the ardent 
wish of yours very sincerely. 

Edward R. & I. 

The second letter, dated May, 21, 1909, was as 
follows: — 

My dear Minto:—I beg to thank you for your 
long and interesting letter of the 12th instant. After 
carefully considering all your arguments, explaining 
the advantages of the appointment of a Native in your 
Executive Council, I fear I must stick to my opinion 
that the nomination of a Native to your Council will 
be fraught with considerable danger to the safety and 
welfare of the Indian Empire. You yourself admit 
that the peaceful future of India Is very far from being 
assured. To take, therefore, a very clever Native on 
to your Executive Council must necessarily be a source 
of danger to our rule in the Indian Empire. I have 
had an opportunity of discussing the question with 
several of those who have not lost touch with India, 
and I find that they all look upon the experiment (for 
I can call it nothing else) with considerable alarm and 
dismay. 

There is one point you mention which greatly 
surprises me, which is that the secret correspondence 
with the Secretary of State is seen by Natives, and that 
secret papers are copied in your office by Natives. 
This appears to me to be a most dangerous and objec¬ 
tionable practice, and I am astonished that it should 
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exist. Now that it has been decided to have an Indian 
Member on the Executive Council, the Gove rumen I ot 
India will in future be always obliged, practically 
though not perhaps theoretically, to replace him by 
another Indian. I am afraid it is the ‘thin end of the 
wedge,’ and it will require a most resolute Viceroy to 
avoid being forced to nominate one if not two Native 
Members of his Council. I can hardly believe that the 
present appointment of a Hindu will not create great 
and just irritation among the Mohammadans, and that 
the latter will not be contented unless they receive an 
assurance that one of their creed succeeds Mr. Sinha. 
With kind regards to Lady Minto, believe me, very 
sincerly yours. 

Edward R. & I. 

7’hese two letters speak for themselves. They 
clearly indicate King-Emperor Edward’s die-hard atti¬ 
tude and anti-Indian bias. But for the very strong 
attitude taken by Lord Minto on the subject, and even 
more so by Lord Morley, the King might have suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying his opposition to a success¬ 
ful j)oint. The next reflection that comes uppermost 
to the mind is that it is singularly strange that the 
King should not have even heard of the name of the 
great advocate, who was then occupying the high ])osi- 
tion of Advocate-General in the Calcutta High Court, 
as evidenced by his referring to him as “a Mr. Sinha.” 
If King Edward had not even heard of so eminent and 
distinguished an Indian as Mr. Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha, what a poor knowledge he must have had of 
modern India and the Indians. As regards the King’s 
apprehension that “it will require a most resolute 
Viceroy to avoid being forced to nominate one, if not 
two. Native Members of his Council”, what would the 
King have said, had he still been alive, to three Indian 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
having long since become a permanent feature of it? 
About the only thing in which he seems to have been 
Tight was his anticipation that the appointment of a 
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Hindu would be probably followed by that of a Muslim, 
and, as a matter of fact, Mr. S. P. Sinha was succeeded 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Syed Ali Imam. And for some 
years at one time, we had one Hindu, one Muslim 
and one Indian Christian. Lastly, the King stated 
that his “old fashioned views on the subject’" were “en¬ 
tirely” shared by his son, now King-Emperor George V. 
This would be a matter of grave concern to His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, but fortunately there is 
no reliable data on which one may feel justified in 
assuming that King-Emperor George V. is as unpro¬ 
gressive in his views relating to Indian affairs as was 
his father. 
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Mr. Chairmuiij Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

After having pursued me for years to capture 
me for your presidential chair, you have succeeded, 
at last, in your efforts. You may flatter yourselves 
that you deserve congratulation on your successful 
achievement, but I feel I should tell you that you do 
not merit it on your choice of me as your President. 
The reason is obvious. Except as a student, for some 
years, of secondary school classes, now more than fifty 
years back, I have had scarcely anything to do with 
secondary school education, or its administration. As 
such I should have been considered the least qualified 
to be the President of a session of the Conference of 
the Secondary School Teachers. But I have not 
lived to the age of seventy without knowing something 
of the mentality of my countrymen—especially of the 
educated classes. And in a land where members of 
the Indian Civil Service had been appointed Directors 
of Public Instruction, Inspectors-General of Police, 
Directors-General of Posts and Telegraphs, and also 
heads of many such other departments, also where 
one who had scarcely ever handled a tennis racket was 
the President of the All-India Tennis Association, and: 
where several successful old lawyers, who had nothing 
to do with any business other than their own, found 
themselves installed as Directors, or Managing Direc¬ 
tors, of industrial and other business concerns, it 
would Ife too much to expect that a lawyer-Vice-Chan- 
cellor—be he ever so old or decrepit—should not be 
held eligible for the presidential chair of a Conference' 
like yours. That being so, I thankfully accept the 
honour, and desire to acknowledge my grateful appre¬ 
ciation of your kindness. I shall try my best to give- 

^PresidenlUA Address at the eleventh session of the- 
Conference of the Secondary School Teachers* Association,. 
Bihar, held at Jharia on the 23rd February, 1941. 
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expression to such of your grievances as seem to me 
to be reasonable and well-founded, and to suggest 
their redress; and I venture to hope that, as your 
advocate, I may not prove to be unworthy of your 
eausc. 


IL 

Having dealt with preliminary matters, I shall now 
address you on some of those topics in which you are 
likely to be interested. Writing in the 1938 issue of 
that excellent British annual, which deserves to be 
better known in educational circles in this country, 
namely the Year-Book of Education, that very com¬ 
petent authority. Sir George Anderson, opens his dis¬ 
sertation on ‘‘A Survey of Aspects of Education in 
India’’ with the following emphatic declaration: 
“There is now throughout India increasing dissatis¬ 
faction with the system of secondary education”; and 
there could not possibly be a sounder justification for 
the existence of your organisations than this observa¬ 
tion of an ex-Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India. But Sir George Anderson does 
not stand alone; for equally severe criticisms have also 
been levelled at our secondary school system by other 
eminent and qualified critics, who are fully conversant 
with Indian conditions. None other than Sir Phillip 
Harlog had observed that “the whole of the high school 
system, is dominated by Matriculation.” Mr. H. V. 
Hampton, after expressing “the universal belief that 
the education imparted in secondary schools is of 
poor quality, and of a predominantly literary type,” 
had suggested that “the whole structure of secondary 
ecjucation needs to be overhauled, and made complete 
in itself”; while Mr. H. E. Stapleton had observed that 
“the middle English schools constitute the initial 
agency for filling the villages with discontented youths 
who scorn their ancestral pursuits”. 

An eminent Indian educationist—Mr. Ghulamus 
Saiyidain—at present Director of Public Instruction in 
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the Jamoo-Kashmir State—in referring to the grave 
congestion in our colleges, had suggested as a remedy 
iiat students should be “diverted at the pre-university 
stage to practical pursuits” and be trained “for enter¬ 
ing such technical and industrial vocations which do 
not require, as a condition precedent, higher educa¬ 
tion at the colleges or the University”. And speaking 
but the other day, at Delhi, that eminent educationist, 
learned jurist, and capable man of affairs—The Hon’ble 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, and Vice- 
Chancellor, Delhi University—is reported to have ex¬ 
pressed himself on the question of secondary educa¬ 
tion in India as follows:—“A secondary school 
education is not nenessarily a prelude to entering a 
university. It often is, but that is not, and indeed 
ought not to be, its only or its principal purpose. Boys 
and girls ought to leave the secondary school with a 
sufficient equipment of knowledge, and with their 
intellectual activities sufficiently stirred to enable 
them to enter upon either a university career or a 
period of technical training, or, if their ambitions lie 
in neither of those two directions, to set about earning 
their living.” These considered opinions of highly 
qualified authorities should be seriously considered by 
Government and not lightly brushed aside. 

A further defect, in our system of secondary edu¬ 
cation, pointed out by Lord Eustace Percy, was that 
as “English secondary and higher education in India 
preceded by too long an interval the development of a 
basic system of vernacular education, the idea of 
making the high schools a vehicle of reconciliation 
between English and Indian culture hardly entered 
the minds of British administration”. This point of 
view was expanded with considerable force by Mr. 
H. G. Rawlinson, who had expressed his views as 
follows: “But the greatest wrong inflicted on India 
by our educational policy has been on the spiritual 
side. We have uprooted a system based upon the 
traditional code of ethics in the East—the reverence 
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of the pupil for his teacher, the inculcation of know¬ 
ledge as a religious obligation, and the conception of 
dhamta, or duty. We have thus divorced religion 
from education”. While all of us may not agree with 
such strong condemnation of our secondary school 
system as is embodied in the passages I have just 
quoted, yet, even making due allowance, the fact re¬ 
mains that these and many other similar expressions 
of discontent with our secondary school system have 
been confirmed by the authoritative opinions expressed, 
of late, by numerous committees and commissions; 
and also by the Governments. These committees and 
commissions, which were officially convened, com¬ 
prised eminent educationists and educational experts, 
and the views expressed by them have been endorsed 
by not only the Provincial Governments, but also by 
the Central Government. And yet—strange as it may 
sound—nothing worth the name has been done, or 
sought to be done, to set things right. 

III. 

That the system of training in our secondary 
schools is so intensely dominated by university require¬ 
ments that pupils andv teachers alike become, as it 
were, hypnotised by the lure of Matriculation, while the 
teaching imparted in them is confined to but a lifeless 
preparation for that all-important examination, w^holiy 
regardless of its adaptability to life’s larger require¬ 
ments, is a fact beyond a shadow of doubt. Hence it 
is that—as declared by highly qualified critics—there 
is a remarkable and distressing uniformity among 
the schools throughout India, the teaching being almost 
mechanically of too literary a type; practical training 
is absent, and even the training of eye and hand is 
often sadly neglected. The school classes (even from 
the primary classes upwards) are regarded merely as 
stages towards the main objective, the passing of the 
Matriculation examination, which is the one passport 
of admission to the portals of a university, in spite of 
the fact, known to most of us, that the majority of 
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pupils, who appear at the Matriculation, have no bent 
for higher study, as imparted in the colleges. This 
lure of success at the Matriculation is intensified by 
the undue importance attached by Government to 
university qualifications in their recruitment for even 
subordinate services. Thus the Central Advisory 
Board were so highly impressed by the evils of this 
grossly indefensible practice that they recommended 
that “candidates desirous of joining the subordinate 
clarical services of Government and of local bodies, 
should pass such qualifying examinations as may be 
prescribed by proper authority”—thus giving the go- 
bye to the passing of the Matriculation test. It is 
thus clear that the great problem before you is such a 
thorough re-organisation of the secondary schools 
system as to make it self-contained, practical and 
useful for the main concerns of life, rather than as a 
mere stepping-stone to obtaining a University degree. 

In terms of national progress, primary ed'ucation 
is of very great—if not of the greatest—importance, 
for a well-equipped nation needs that all its members 
have a bare modicum of education. Then comes the 
next, or the secondary stage, and a very important 
^tage it is too; but it depends entirely on the initial 
stage for its foundation. Being the middle part of the 
cultural growth it has a very important function. We 
all know how important to a nation its lower middle 
class is. The upper middle class, and the classes 
higher still, have an importance of their own, but so 
far as numbers and activities are concerned it is the 
lower middle class, which is the product of secondary 
education, which gives the country its backbone, its 
strength and the elements which maintain the balance 
of society. In a well-organized country, the function 
of the different stages of education is apparent. In 
our country, however, it is not yet so. Here the re¬ 
quisites of life have not yet received attention, and 
thus we suffer, and shall continue to suffer until our 
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educational system is reorganised on sound and healthy 
lines- 

Having i)rovided for free and compulsory primary 
education, they have evolved in Britain a form of 
secondary education which serves the country in all 
her needs. In peace times, it brings prosperity and 
consolidates that prosperity; in war times and times 
of adversity, it supplies strength, physical and mental, 
necessary for the country. The indomitable spirit 
which our British fell jw-subjects have been display¬ 
ing during the present war, which has justly won 
universal admiration, is not confined to any particular 
section, but it is wide-spread amongst all classes and 
ranks. It is through their splendidly developed sys¬ 
tem of secondary education that they have accom¬ 
plished this wonderful phenomenon. With this pro¬ 
gressive system of Britain, we have practically nothing 
to compare of our own. The system of primary edu¬ 
cation we have is yet not even an apology for it. First, 
very few’ can have it, and then what they can have of 
it is of little use. and the recipients almost always lapse 
into illiteracy. For secondary education, we have 
a system which, as pointed out before, leads the 
students nowhere, rnd when they go to the University, 
manv of th'^m do nothing more than w’aste their 
parents’ I '.oney. 


IV. 

Our province has no less than 247 high schools 
today, of which but 20 are Government institutions, 
though the system of instruction is the same in all of 
them. Except very negligible variations in the sub¬ 
jects, the aim of all of them is the same—to teach the 
students to pass the Matriculation. No attempt is 
made in any of them to fit education to the require¬ 
ments of life. The vast bulk of the teachers of non- 
Government schools are ill-paid and ill-Eoused, they 
trudge along doing work designed for them by others, 
hut. for which they are held directly responsible. They 
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ought to know what the country needs, for being in 
the profession they are in the best position to know 
what is being done elsewhere to adapt education to 
life, hut they are helpless, and no one will listen to 
them, since in the present state of our society they 
constitute a depressed class in the educated communi- 
tV, and are generally treated as such. 

The management of the non-Government schools 
is entrusted to people who have almost unlimited 
powers over the teachers, but who are, generally 
speaking, not educationists; and they, therefore, do 
not know much about the work of teachers. At any 
rate, they know much less than the teachers them¬ 
selves. And then the teachers, smothered by struggle 
for existence, have as often as not to keep these people 
pleasec^ or placated. Education is a highly respon¬ 
sible work, which can be discharged only under 
favourable conditions. As such, it seems to be abso¬ 
lutely necessary that to enable our teachers to get the 
best out of life, and to maintain a reasonable standard 
of existence in the midst of struggles, the circumstan¬ 
ces under which they have to work should be improv¬ 
ed, and the surroundings in which our children grow 
and work should be made congenial. While the 
workers should have all that is reasonably due to 
them, the work should also be organized in such a 
manner that it may produce the desired results. There 
must be a harmony of efforts and ends. On the one 
hand, we must have properly qualified teachers, work¬ 
ing in suitable conditions, and on the other, the system 
of work should be the best possible. For this latter 
end, serious efforts must be made; and the 
following conditions fulfilled: (1) a well-organised 
system of primary education for all boys (and also 
girls) between certain ages; (2) a well-organised 
system of secondary education, efficiently imparted, 
under suitable conditions, with special reference to 
the requirements of modern life: and, (3) a suitable 
system to divert secondary education into proper 
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channels suited to the economic needs of the country, 
always keeping in view the cultural background so as 
to maintain a high morale in every walk of life. 

V. 

I believe that the intense national spirit which has 
come into existence, in the country, has made it clear 
that we cannot go ahead unless we can take the masses 
with us. The idea of basic education also has lately 
come to prevail amongst us, and I trust that the 
spirit of nationalism will not rest content till it has 
fulfilled the end in view, which is that everyone must 
be given enough education to enable him to get the 
best out of life, for on this depends the real wealth of 
the nation. There is a good deal of wastage at the 
present moment, and by reason of it much of our 
potential w^ealth is frittered away. All our resources 
must, therefore, be conserved, and made the best use 
of, so that we may grow from day to day. It is only 
thus that primary education can accomplish for us 
what it has done in the progressive countries of the 
world. Almost the same can be said about secondary 
education. Much of it belongs to the category of 
basic education, which every man and woman must 
have. But the money that Government spend at pre¬ 
sent on secondary education is distributed dispropor¬ 
tionately, and in an unbalanced way. On each Zila 
school, I think, as much money is spent as would 
rhaintain at least three ordinary schools of the same 
size, maintaining the same standard of efficiency. 

The aids are distributed in no proportion to the 
money spent on the Government schools. Many schools 
get only Rs. 50/- a month each. Many again get scar¬ 
cely anything. In the Government schools, mostly 
children of the better class people read. Although 
the difference in fees is small, the ordinary people are 
unable to make use of the Govrnmenl schools^ for the 
simple reason that their numbers are so limited that 
only men of influence can oblain admission for their 
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children in them. The result is that the class of 
people, who in advanced countries would place their 
children in the public schools, and pay the whole cost 
of their education, get their children educated at the 
cost of the State, in our country, while those who 
should have free education for their children have to 
put up their own schools. 

Many of these non-Government schools are un¬ 
satisfactory, because the people who conduct them 
are ijoor. All attempts so far made to improve the 
condition of these schools have failed, because 
Government cannot spend more money on secondary 
education, and what they spend now is mostly 
spent on their own schools meant for the sons of the 
comparatively better-class people. The suggestion that 
the Government schools should be deprovincialized, 
and the money so released be equitably distributed has 
been, I understand, rejected again and again; though 
the old plea that the Government schools serve as 
models of progressive education is no longer tenable. 
They are no more making any experiments with new 
methods than the other schools; and what they do in 
them are very much the same old things conducted on 
stereotyped lines as in the non-Government schools. 
In Patna (including Patna City) we have three Govern¬ 
ment schools for boys. There are several other schools 
also. It will be an intersting study to get the accounts 
and the results of all the Government schools at 
Patna, to be able to find out how they compare with 
those of the other schools. 

Your Association, being composed of members of 
the educational profession, know well enough what 
people like you have been doing elsewhere, and how 
the technique of education is evolving every day in all 
progressive countries. Even if you have no opportu¬ 
nities to evolve them here, you should at least have 
the opportunities of making use of the fruits of your 
own experience. You are anxious that the hide-bound 
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condition which obtains here should be broken, and 
new conditions brought about in which if will be 
possible for you lo develop education in the way it 
should be done. You want that the scholars in secon¬ 
dary classes should have the best so far as the circums¬ 
tances would permit. Our school textbooks retain 
things long since discarded in the progressive countries. 
The courses prescribed are unbalanced, and the result 
is that the children are forced to a great deal of 
unproductive labour. At the present moment the whole 
affair of text-books has degenerated into a low trade, 
and the needs of the students are regarded as only a 
secondary matter. 


VI. 

Thus seconda*’y education is still relegated to a 
half-starved class of school-masters. The conditions 
are nowhere steady and peaceful, and therefore, edu¬ 
cation, which is a slow process, and which must have 
peaceful conditions, suffers all the time. The authori¬ 
ties seem to be satisfied if there are men readily 
available lo fill the posts, but it matters not to them 
what kind of men fill them, and what efforts they are 
capable of making. Men are expected to work on 
bare pittances, without increment. In the 227 non- 
Government schools that we have in Bihar, there are 
no less than 2,812 teachers, who look forward to severe 
distress, if not starvation, in their old age. The scales 
of salaries are low; there is absolutely no provision for 
increments; the provident fund (where it exists) is 
meagre, and it is not existent in the unaided schools; 
the tenure of service is precarious, and in many cases, 
dependent on the holders of posts being able to keep 
the managers of the schools pleased. They have no 
pension lo look to, and yet they must retire from 
service at 55, even if they are able to work on till the 
age of sixty without any loss in the standard of 
efficiency. In spite of the recommendation of the 
Board of Secondary Education to the effect, that the 
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retiring age for teachers in non-Government schools 
should be sixty, the proposal (which has been lately 
sanctioned by the Government of Bengal for teachers 
in that province) has not found favour with our Local 
Government, who insist upon the retirement of our 
school teachers at the age of 55. There is, I submit, 
a very strong case for superannuation at sixty, and not 
at fifty-five. 

The managers of the schools employ teachers as 
they please, and as often as not considerations other 
than those of efficiency in teaching are allowed to 
interfere with the appointment of teachers. Your 
Association has started useful work, and has received 
some recognition, but not to the extent necessary to 
enable it to exert sufficient influence in this important 
matter. You maintain that in the interest of educa¬ 
tion, recognition, in full, of your Association is more 
than overdue, and I urge the acceptance of your 
demand in this respect. Then there is practically no 
security of service. The appeal which the teachers are 
allowed to make does not generally produce satisfactory 
results. All these, and other allied matters, require 
immediate consideration by the Local Government. 

The total amount of Government grant-in-aid to 
our high schools comes, I believe, to a little over three 
and a half lacs per year. About 145 schools receive 
aid out of this amount. I do not know what exact sum 
Government spend on their 20 schools, but, I would 
not be surprised if the total amount so spent comes to 
about four lacs per year. Assuming these figures to 
be correct, roughly Government spend annually about 
four lacs on their 20 schools, three lacs and a half on 
about :'45 aided schools, and nothing on the remain¬ 
ing 90 non-Government schools. Including school 
fees, received from the students, the total amount spent 
annually on the 20 Government schools would be 
approximately 7 lacs. Including the fees, the total 
amount spent on 227 non-Government schools is rnore 
than 23 lacs. The recurring cost of a Government 
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school is thus over 3J times that of an average non- 
Government school. Government are not willing to 
spend more money in giving aids to non-Gevernment 
schools. Even the Congress Ministry did not sanction 
a larger sum for the purpose. These facts show how 
palpably unfair the present distribution is. You want 
that all high schools should have Government aid on 
equitable and, if possible, also on equal basis, and 
that there should not be any unduly favoured schools, 
such as the Government institutions are at present. 
And then the teachers in the Government schools get 
so much of preference in the Board of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation. While there are on it two head-masters from 
Government schools to represent those 20 institutions, 
there are but three to represent the 227 non-Govern- 
ment schools! Again, while there is a sub-committee 
of the Board of Secondary Education to deal with the 
appeals made by teachers discharged, provided they 
are forwarded by the Inspectors of Schools, there is no 
arrangement for dealing wdth their many other griev¬ 
ances. No comment is called for on these facts, which 
speak for themselves. 

I am far from implying or suggesting that Govern¬ 
ment schools have not a distinct role to play, or that 
none of them fulfils the primary object with which 
they were started and are maintained by the State— 
namely, that of serving as models of efficient teaching 
to the aided or private schools. Far from it. As one 
who received his training up to the Matriculation 
standard in the Zila school of my native town, Arrah, 
and who may also claim experience of some non- 
Government schools, I feel that the State institutions 
undoubtedly possess certain advantages which can 
not be claimed by the aided and private schools. That 
point is so obvious as to need no elaboration. But 
what I would like to emphasise is that the policy of 
the State should not be limited to maintaining but 2(1 
Government schools—howsoever efficiently managed— 
but to raise the condition and the standard of the non- 
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Government schools that they also may become ever 
so much more eflicient than they are now. I plead, 
therefore, that Government should make a strenuous 
effort to assimilate the standard between the two 
classes of secondary schools—the State institutions, 
and the aided and private ones—^by a much larger 
expenditure on secondary education, and by an equi¬ 
table distribution of their grants-in-aid to all secondary 
schools which may be held by the Education Depart¬ 
ment to deserve assistance. 

VII. 

Gentlemen, as members of the great profession of 
teaching, it is primarily your duty not only to examine 
schemes of re-organisation, but to maintain a continu¬ 
ous and vigilant v atch over developments in the field 
of education. We are living in stirring times; 
thoughtful men all the world over are deeply concerned 
with the basic ideals of the existing order of society, 
and their minds are endeavouring to visualize the shape 
of things to come. How the young of the race are to 
be nurtured and brought up, so that the ills from 
which we of the present generation suffer may be 
ended, and harmony, peace and progress may begin to 
reign on this earth, is a problem whose solution largely 
rests with those who are in charge of the education of 
youth. We, in India, are inheritors of a glorious 
tradition, for in the past Indian society paid to the 
gum, or the murshid, honours which identified him 
almost with divinity. There is no reason why the 
future should not consider you worthy of the same. 
But before that can come to pass, you will have to set 
your house in order, you will have to make a mighty 
effort to transform your profession, and also to trans¬ 
value its accepted values. The dignity and pride of 
the profession which has fallen so low to-day will only 
be restored by an achievement which will compel 
society to recognise your true worth, and your abiding 
and ever-increasing usefulness. It is my earnest wish 
that your Conference may give its serious attention to 
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the consideration of measures which will not only 
ameliorate the conditions of teachers, and enhance 
their status in society, but also raise their efficiency 
and improve their knowledge, so that they may play 
their proper role as makers of men, and builders of 
the nation, and receive their due meed of respect and 
esteem from society. 

I fear I have taxed your patience long, and must 
now conclude. But I feel that I should not do so with¬ 
out referring, howsoever briefly, to the stirring times 
we are passing through—times which are trying men’s 
souls—due to the conditions brought about by the 
greatest war since the dawn of history, which threat¬ 
ens to engulf before long the whole world. Events are 
taking, place daily which are likely to shake what 
yet remains of civilisation, to its very foundations. 
Though the terriffic struggle is still confined to Europe 
and parts of North Africa, its reactions have already 
been felt in far-off and distant lands in Asia, America 
and Australasia. It is true that we in India have not 
yet been directly affected by it. We still live in our 
homes, and have experienced till now no difficulty in 
getting our food supplies. We work normally, even 
now, during the day, and sleep comfortably at night. 
But what is happening in Europe? Millions there 
have been forced out of their homes, driven like cattle 
by pursuing armies and, while running away, killed by 
bombs from the air. Millions also are faced with 
starvation. For hundreds of thousands, sleep is a 
thing unknown for days together. They have to get 
out of their beds, for fear of being bombed, several 
times during the night, and take shelter whereever they 
can. to find later their homes destroyed. Hundreds 
of thousands, again, have to wait for their scanty food, 
supplied by State-managed kitchens. Schools and 
colleges are closed in many parts of Europe, and a 
Conference like the one we are assembled at, to 
discuss educational problems, is hot within the range 
of possibility. ' . 
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And all this because force is ranged against 
force, and though the stronger force shall ultimately 
win, yet what is it all leading to? It is impossible 
for me in the time at my disposal to tell you all about 
it. But, I must charge each of you—you who are 
making the future citizens of this great and ancient 
land—to study carefully the progress of the war, and 
its various incidents, and explain clearly to your 
students all its implications. There is no dearth of 
news about the war, both in the press, and in the 
bulletins and pictures which Government and War 
Committees are distributing. At some places models 
of armaments and maps are also exhibited, so that the 
public can understand the news more intelligently. 
The ideologies of the war are also explained in these 
bulletins. I am aware of the criticism that is all 
propaganda. It may be so, but you will keep in mind 
that all propaganda is not necessarily false. In any 
case, you, with your education and experience, will 
have no difficulty in finding out where truth lies, if 
only you study the subject—as you should—dispas¬ 
sionately, in the interest of those whom you teach. 

Finally, about your own duty. All violence may 
be evil, and we may look forward to the day, in the 
dim distant future, when it will have disappeared 
from the world. Inspite, however, of the teachings of 
the greatest religious and spiritual leaders, who have 
been preaching love and peace to a suffering humanity 
for thousands of years, force has been accepted and 
used by mankind until now as the sole test of human 
capacity, efficiency and organisation. Hitler, Mussolini, 
and their Japanese ally, rely absolutely on force. They 
have not only the frankness to admit it, but they pro¬ 
claim it with pride. The British case, and that of its 
supporters, is that the solution of the world’s problems 
cannot be brought about by force, but that reason must 
replace force in the conduct of affairs not only between 
man and man, but also between nation and nation. 
We in India are agreed about the soundness of that 
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view. The only point of difference is whether force 
should be resisted by force, or whether those wHo do 
not believe in force should submit to it. But this 
contentious question—howsoever important it be in 
the realms of thought— can be, in the sphere of action^ 
reserved only for the recluse, or limited to those living 
in the cloister; for when force is knocking at our door,^ 
we can save neither our body nor our soul by yielding 
and submitting to it. The time to discuss whether 
force should be resisted by force, or by submission^ 
will come only when those who believe in force, as- 
the only argument in the dispensation of the world’s 
affairs, shall have been laid by the heels. Mussolini 
is perhaps already learning his first lesson, as the result 
of the war in Africa, And when Hitler also will have 
learnt his, that v;ill possibly be the time to press the 
view that all force, all violence, must be tabooed there¬ 
after. Till then, the only practical policy is that the 
votaries of violence must be resisted with their own 
weapon. As Hitler had been arming for years, it will 
not be easy to defeat him. But the tide seems to be 
slowly turning in favour of Britain, and with India’s 
whole-hearted support victory will come sooner than 
later, and Hitler’s ideologies will have been proved to 
be false. To that glorious end, therefore, let us strive 
strenuously and unceasingly, without indulging in^ 
or deluding ourselves with, ethical casuistries, meta¬ 
physical subtleties, or political sophistries, so that in 
due course peace may be re-established in the world, 
and India also may come into her own, which is not 
likely to materialise unless victory is achieved by 
Britain. 



PART XIII 

PERSONAL 

KINO- EMPEKOB GEOBGE V’S SYMFA3SY WITH 
BIHAB* 

Sir, I rise to associate myself, and the party with 
which I work in this Council, with the observations 
which have been made by the Hon. the Leader of the 
House, in support of motions of condolence, and of 
allegiance to our new Sovereign. The outburst of 
genuine loyalty to the memory of the late King-Emper¬ 
or George V, which has been evoked by the announce¬ 
ment of his demise, has thrown as it were a flood-light 
on the real situation in this country. The press of 
the country, wherever it exists either in English or 
the vernaculars, has struck but one note, that of devo¬ 
tion and loyalty to the memory of the deceased King- 
Emperor, and an appreciation of the great work he 
did, as the head of the British Commonwealth, in 
improving inter-nationaJ relations and furthering the 
cause of world peace. Apart from the press, every 
section of the Indian people has expressed at public 
meetings, its profound sorrow at the death of the late- 
King-Emperor. Advanced nationalist papers, which 
are generally hyper-critical of the attitude and the- 
policy of His Majesty’s Government at Home and in 
India, have vied with one another in expressing their 
sorrow, and in appraising justly the work and the 
worth of the late King-Emperor. There is nothing 
strange in it, for who that really knows India does not 
know that the heart of the country is absolutely sound 
so far as loyalty to the Sovereign is concerned. The 
manifestation of loyalty has been, in. fact, so marked 

^Speech on the condolence resolution in the Bihar and" 
Orissa Legislative Council in 1936. 
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that even well-informed Anglo-Indian newspapers 
have been evidently taken by surprise at such a 
splendid display of it, and of the genuine appreciation 
of the great work achieved for the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations by His Majesty King-Emperor 
•George V. 

Thus the leading Anglo-Indian daily of Calcutta 
wrote editorially: ‘Tt is in such moments of sorrow 
that we know our essential oneness. The British in 
India have read with emotion and gratitude the 
plainly spontaneous and heartfelt tributes to King 
George with which the columns of the Indian press 
have been filled. Political strife is hushed; controver¬ 
sy for the time being forgotten. Happy are we that the 
Throne endures”. Similarly the leading Anglo-Indian 
daily of Bombay wrote in its leading columns :—“After 
the bitter political memories of the past few years noth¬ 
ing is more remarkable than the spontaneous tribute 
which India has paid to the late King-Emperor. That 
tribute is not confined to any one community, caste or 
creed; nor to membei's of particular political groups 
or parties. It embraces everyone from ruling princes 
to the humblest subject of His late Majesty. And there 
can be no doubt of the genuine character of the grief 
expressed.” It went on to say : “There is in India 
today no public body of any kind which has not ex¬ 
pressed its grief at the King-Emperor’s passing. Tele¬ 
grams of condolence have poured in an unceasing 
stream: private individuals and public men have alike 
joined in manifestations of sorrow. Particularly 
noticeable are the warm tributes which have come from 
the Congress leaders and press.” 

It is clear, Sir, from these declarations of the 
leading organs of Anglo-Indian opinion that the demise 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor has been very widely 
and genuinely mourned throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, since it is rightly believed that 
his great influence w as always cast on the side of peace 
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and progress. Not only in other parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the sense of regret is 
very keenly felt, but no less so it is in India, with 
the people of which His Majesty had established per* 
sonal relations. His first visit to this country, as the 
Prince of Wales, was in the cold weather of 1905-06^ 
On his return home, he made a memorable pronounce¬ 
ment, at the Guildhall banquet, in the course of which 
he emphasised the great importance of infusing genuine 
sympathy in the Indian administration. About five 
years later, he came to India, again, to hold his Corona¬ 
tion Durbar, at Delhi, in December, 1911. Of the 
Biharis who were present on that great occasion, aW 
except myself have passed away: but I am left to re¬ 
call the tremendous enthusiasm which his visit evoked’ 
from the Hymalayas to Gape Comorin. I can never 
forget the scene when at the end of the Durbar, when 
everyone thought that the ])roceedings w^ere over. His. 
Majesty rose to announce the revocation of the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal and the constitution of Bihar and Orissa 
as a separate provincial unit. The Hon. the Leader 
of the House has justly referred to that particular fact 
as endearing us, in this province, to the memory of the 
late King-Emperor, and we have, therefore, special 
reasons to cherish His Majesty’s memory with a keen 
sense of gratitude. 

Some days after the Durbar, His Majesty came to 
Arrah, my native town, on his way down to Cal¬ 
cutta. He stopped for a few^ hours there. I happened 
to be present on that occasion also, and I can assure 
the House, that His Majesty felt so distressed at the 
sight of his subjects being kept back from going near 
his car that he personally intervened and directed 
that the people should be allowed to go up to his car, 
and to have a closer view’ of him—a fact of which His 
Majesty’s subjects availed themselves wdth alacrity 
and enthusiasm. He then came to Patna to see from 
board a steamer the whole of its riverfront, and received 
all through tremendous ovation from one end of the- 
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city to the other, by the thousands assembled on the 
river bank. In the fortunes of this province it is well- 
known that he took an abiding interest. His Excel¬ 
lency Sir James Sifton, when presiding at the Jubilee 
•celebrations meeting of the last year, stated that when 
on his appointment as Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 
he was received in audience by His late Majesty the 
King-Emperor, he made very sympathetic enquiries of 
him about the well-being of the people of this royal 
province. 

Apart from his keen interest in Bihar and Orissa, 
I may recall that His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connought, on the memorable occasion of the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Central Legislative Assembly at Delhi, 
brought from His late Majesty a highly sym¬ 
pathetic message to the people of this country. 
I happened to be present there as a Member of 
the new Assembly, and I remember that in the Royal 
message His Majesty distinctly said that:—“For gene¬ 
rations patriotic Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for 
their motherland. Today you have the beginning of 
Swaraj within my Empire, and the widest scope for 
progress to the liberty which my other Dominions en¬ 
joy.” For all these reasons His Majesty’s passing 
away has naturally evoked throughout the country a 
poignant sense of profound regret, and we keenly rea¬ 
lise the very great loss which all His late Majesty’s 
Indian subjects have suffered, along with the residents 
of the Dominions of His late Majesty outside his Indian 
Empire. With ttipse words. Sir. I associ^itp mvsolf with 
the resolution of condolence, and also with the expres¬ 
sion of our allegience to our new Sovereign, the King- 
Kmperor of India. 


ADDRESS TO H. R, H. THE PRINCE OF WALES- 

To 

His Royal Highness Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David, Prince of Wales, K, G., 
G. C. M. G., G. C. I. E., G. B. E., M,C, 

May it Please Your Royal Highness, 

On behalf of the people of Bihar and Orissa, we 
offer your Royal Highness a most cordial welcome on 
this, the most auspicious, occasion of y^mr first visit to 
the metrop Ms of our ancient and historic province. 
The ancient city of Pataliputra, now known as Patna, 
which was ofice the capital of the great Empire of 
Chandra Gupta and his world-famous grandson -Asoka 
the Great—most heartily welcomes to-day the heir 
to the throne of the greatest commonw^elth of the 
modern world. It is a truism that the political history 
of India opened, in the fourth century before the 
Christian era, in this very city of Patna, as the metro¬ 
polis of the great Mauryan Empire of Chandra Gupta, 
who had at his court Megasthenes, as the famous 
Ambassador of Selukos Xikator, the Greek King of 
Bactria. As regards the still existing monuments of 
Asoka’s beneficent rule, your Royal Highness will, in 
the course of your tour, no doubt, see some of the 
magnificent monoliths reared by that great Beharee 
Emperor, on which he inscribed his famous Royal 
edicts laying down golden rules of conduct, which even 
we of the twentieth century would do well to cons¬ 
tantly keep in mind. Then at Rajgriha, in this very 
district, are the caves associated with the rise of 
Buddhism and its development as a great world- 
religion; while not far from here—in the neighbouring 

*Addr€ss presented to His Roi;al Highness the Prince 
of Wales on the occasion of his visit to Patna on the 22nd 
December, 1921. 
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district of Gaya—there is the ancient Buddhist temple 
at Biidh Gaya, which is traditionally associated with 
the name of Asoka the Great. It is not only a 
unique object of antiquarian and architectural 
interest, but is admittedly the most sacred spot in 
the Buddhist world, as marking the site where Lord 
Buddha attained niruana, that is, became “enlighten¬ 
ed” and is, as such, the point of convergence to the 
votaries of the Master throughout the world. The 
province of Orissa, which is now joined to Bihar, for 
administrative purposes, has been for ages out of 
mind the sacred land of the Hindus, and contains, be¬ 
sides many glorious monuments of ancient architecture, 
the well-known temple of Jagannath at Puri, which an¬ 
nually draws large congregations of pilgrims from all 
parts of the country. 

We recall with gratification the fact that at this 
identical spot, where your Royal Highness is receiving 
our address of welcome, your august grand-father 
Edward VII—the first Emperor of a truly unified 
India—held a Darbar, when he came to this country 
as the Prince of Wales, in 1875. Your Royal father—our 
gracious King-Emperor—came here in 1911 and ins¬ 
pected the whole length of the river-view of this city 
w^hich he, by his Royal Command, announced but a few' 
days before at Delhi, had raised to the dignity of the 
capital of Bihar and Orissa. With the example of the 
great interest displayed by your Royal grand-father 
and father in our fortunes, it was in the fitness of 
things that your Royal Highness should be in our midst 
to-day to see for yourself the progress made by the 
metropolis of this Royal province. 

Ten years have now' elapsed since your august 
father, our beloved King-Emperor, made the momen¬ 
tous announcement, at the Delhi Darbar of 1911, of his 
intention to establish the new' province of Bihar and 
Orissa under the administration of a Lieutenant- 
Go vernor-in-Council. Since the inception of British! 
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dominion in 1765, we formed, till then, part of the old 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The 
intention of His Majesty the King-Emperor, in sanc¬ 
tioning the creation of our province, was to give the 
Beharees and the Uriyas much greater facilities than 
existed before for furthering their advancement edu¬ 
cationally, economically and politically. As the people 
of Bihar and Orissa had long been desirous of having 
a separate self-contained administration of their own, 
they received the gracious Royal message with 
hope, rejoicing, and a sense of profound gratefulness. 

We are glad to assure your Royal Highness that 
our high expectations have been already, to a large ex¬ 
tent, fulfilled. Though handicapped by a lack of finan¬ 
cial resources, the province of Bihar and Orissa has 
made during the last ten years sure and steady pro- 
gres. In point of population it stands fourth among the 
l)rovinces of the Indian Empire. It is now equipped 
with almost all the political and legal institutions of 
a major province, and those still required to make it 
completely self-contained are for the teaching of the 
higher branches of medicine, engineering and techno¬ 
logy. Thus our people are at last enjoying the benefits 
of a very nearly self-contained and progressive admi¬ 
nistration, which, with its seat of government at Patna, 
is fully and equally in touch with all parts of the terri¬ 
tories under its control. Though much has been done 
in the first decade of the life of Bihar and Orissa as 
a province, we are aware that very much more yet 
remains to be done. But we feel sure that our Local 
Government, even more so in future than in the past, 
will be unremitting in their efforts, so far as financial 
resources will permit them, in advancing education, 
especially technical and industrial, and in promoting 
measures tending to improve public interests; as also 
in providing greater facilities for trade by opening 
communications throughout the province and in 
developing the ports in Orissa for the expansion of 
<?ommerce. 
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Since the 29th December, 1919 the status of our 
province has been raised by its elevation to a governor¬ 
ship, and we take it as an expression of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor’s gracious sympathy with the struggles 
of his people, in this Royal province, for a higher civic 
life, that ours is the only province, in the Indian 
Empire, to have had the unique and signal honour con¬ 
ferred! upon it of being administered by an Indian 
Governor. The appointmerft of His Excellency the 
Right Hon’ble Baron Sinha of Raipur, as the first Indian 
representative of His Majesty, gave our people unbound¬ 
ed satisfaction and genuine gratification, and it is to 
us a matter of profound regret that owing to ill-health 
His Excellency Lord Sinha could not be present here 
to-day to accord to Your Royal Highness welcome in 
the name and on behalf of the province, which we 
know he had been looking forward to with keen 
interest. The elevation of the status of our province 
is the direct result of the introduction into the govern¬ 
ment of this country of the Reforms associated with 
the names of the Right Hon’ble Edwin Samuel 
Montagu—His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India— 
and the late Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford. We may take 
this occasion to inform your Royal Highness that the 
Reforms scheme has been welcomed throughout this 
province as giving the people opportunities, which 
they lacked so far, of qualifying themselves, as soon 
as practicable, for full responsible government. We 
desire to assure Your Royal Highness that our people 
have fully availed themselves of the opportunities now 
opened to them, and they are working in a spirit of 
conciliation and goodwill, so that by making the Re¬ 
forms scheme—which is admittedly meant for a period 
of transition—a thorough success, they may be able 
to justify their claims, at an early date, to a very much 
greater measure of civic freedom and political res¬ 
ponsibility. 

It will interest your Royal Highness to know that 
Bihar and Orissa is the wealthiest province in the 
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Indian Empire, in mineral resources. Rut it is only 
during recent years that efforts lia\e been made to 
develop them. Lately the Local Government have 
directed especial attention to the development of our 
provincial industries, and it is to be hoped that, in the 
near future, this province will have made sufficient 
progress in the expansion of its cottage industries, as 
also in the establishment of large concerns worked by 
power. Of the many industries now established in 
the province, we may especially mention the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works at Jamshedpur, which are justly 
associated with the honoured and revered name of that 
greatest captain of Indian industry—the late Mr. 
Jamshedji Tata. This large and important concern, 
which to a large extent utilises the iron ores of Orissa, 
is noteworthy for its being purely smadeshi, in the 
sense that the whole of its large capital was raised in 
the country, and the whole organization bears em¬ 
phatic testimony to the enterprise of educated Indians 
and their capacity for carrying on important industrial 
concerns. 

In conclusion, we beg of your Royal Highness to 
convey to His Majesty the King-Emperor an assurance 
of our fervent loyalty to his Person and Throne, and 
our deep-seated and earnest conviction that the reali¬ 
zation by the people of India, in the near future, ot 
smaraj, as an integral part of the great British Com¬ 
monwealth, is indissolubly bound up with the continu¬ 
ance of the beneficent sway of your Royal House over 
the Indian Empire. We also desire to assure your 
Royal Highness that the people of this province have 
felt sincerely gratified at the visit which you have been 
pleased to pay to their metropolis, as they believe that 
the experience gained by you of the realities of life iu 
the India of to-day will enable your Royal Highness 
to appreciate more keenly than before their many 
pressing and crucial problems, as also to realize more 
vividly the trend of those political, social and economic 
forces, that have come into play in their midst, as the 
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result of the ever-widening influence of education 
through the medium of English, and are now daily 
moulding ^or the better the destinies of this ancient 
and magnificent land. We hope your Royal Highness 
will carry away with you pleasant recollections of your 
short stay in the capital of our province, and will con¬ 
tinue to take a sympathetic and an abiding interest in 
the fortunes of its people. 



THANKING THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT- 

Brother-Delegates,—I now rise to discharge on your 
behalf a most agreeable and pleasant duty, which is 
to convey our sense of gratitude and deep thankfulness 
to the President for the work he has done in connec¬ 
tion with the present session of the Congress [hear, 
hear and cheers). 

Sir. it is customary on an occasion like this to 
pass a vote of thanks to the chair; but I am sure those 
who realise the difficulties of the task entrusled to the 
President of the National Congress, due to the rise of 
a spirit of larger assertion on the part of the delegates 
to take their proper place in the work of the Congress, 
will agree with me that it is nothing but the barest 
truth to state that the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar has 
discharged his duties in a way which has been admired 
by all of us here, and has rendered his task a ])leasing 
one to himself and to all of us. If I may do so, Sir, 
without impertinence, I desire to say on behalf of the 
province of Behar that we have all felt honoured by the 
presence of a veteran leader like yourself, whose vasl 
and varied services in the cause of national i)rogress 
and the amelioration of our country, are well known 
to all of us. I need not recapitulate that; but I shall con¬ 
tent myself by saying that the speech you delivered as 
the President of this session was of a masterlv charac¬ 
ter. It may not be right for a junior like myself lo 
speak in terms which might possibly savour of im¬ 
pertinence, but I may say, leaving the criticism of 
carping critics, we are agreed that the speech will for 
a long time convey to all students of political problems 

^Speech made by Mr. S. Sinha as Secretary of the 21th 
Sessions of the Indian National Congress held at Patna, in 
December, 1912, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Pre¬ 
sident of the Congress Rao Bahadur R. N, Mudholkar, C.I.E. 
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useful and sound information. (Cheers). I believe I 
am right in saying that no pressing problem ot 
the day has been left untouched in the speech, 
and so no one will rise from a perusal of the 
it but with his sympathy with Indian aspirations 
quickened, and with a better appreciation of the difficul¬ 
ties that face us at the present day. I desire to say 
also one word, Sir about your conduct in the chair. I 
have said the task of the President is a very difficult 
one. We have had some instances to-day in the Con¬ 
gress of the difficulties facing the President, in the w’ay 
of reconciling the jarring and conflicting elements of 
public opinion from various quarters. Whatever may 
he the differences of opinion, whatever the grievances 
of any particular section of delegates in regard to a 
l)articular resolution that they would have liked 
to press before the Congress, I think that we all appre¬ 
ciate that Mr. Mudholkar has gone about his business 
in the right spirit of geniality, urbanity and courtesy 
which has charmed us all. I do not think, gentlemen, 

I shall be justified in inflicting upon you any long 
speech at this late hour. I desire to say that we in 
Bihar and Orissa feel honoured by his presence here, 
and that if the Congress has been a success—it is not 
for me to say to what extent—it is due entirely to his 
conduct in the chair. With these wmrds, gentlemen, I 
beg to move this resolution, and as the President can¬ 
not put it to the vote I hope you will carry it witli 
acclamation. 



PART XIV 

POLITICAL 


IKDINTTOEt LABOUE FOE NATA1.« 

My Lord,—After the very able and exhaustive 
treatment which the subject-matter of this resolution 
has received at the hands of the mover, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale, I do not think I shall be justified in 
inflicting on the Council a long speech, and yet the 
question is one of so vital an importance to the well¬ 
being of my country that I would fain say a few words 
in supporting the proposition. The first important 
point to note in connection with the subject is the 
almost absolute unanimity that exists on it, amongst 
all sections of Indians. Whatever our differences on 
other questions may be, on this one question, that of 
the status of Indians in the South African colonies 
and the remedial measure proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale, there is, I am glad to say, an absolute agree¬ 
ment amongst thoughtful and educated Indians, This 
in itself is a great advantage. We know that what 
often passes for public opinion in this country is as 
often as not but the opinion of a particular party, or 
community, or of a small section of the people. For¬ 
tunately this is not the case in connection with the 
subject under discussion. Here the representatives of 
all the Indian communities stafid on a common plat- 


*Speee7i made by Mr, S, Sinha in supporting the reso^ 
hition moved by the Bon*ble Mr. G . K. Gokhale at the 
Imperial Legislative Council meeting held in Calcutta on the 
20th February, 1910, recommending *'thttt the Governor-^ 
General-in-Council should be empowered to prohibit the 
recruitment of the indentured labour in British India for 
the colony of Natal.'* 
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form, and are working shoulder to shoulder to have 
this great grievance redressed. Nor is the vast bulk of 
the great Anglo-Indian community unsympathetic 
in the matter, to judge from the writings of many of 
the leading exponents in the press of Anglo-Indian 
opinion. There might be here and there a dissentient 
voice, but I believe that the great bulk of His Majesty’s 
British subjects in this country are at one wdth their 
Indian fellow-subjects, so far as this question is con¬ 
cerned. Last, but not least, some of the greatest 
British statesmen,—members of both the great political 
parties,—have repeatedly expressed their sympathy 
with the claims of the Indians in South Africa and 
suggested the adoption by the Government of some 
such measure as that urged by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale. Such unanimous support, official and non¬ 
official, British, Anglo-Indian and Indian, ought to 
materially strengthen the hands of the Government in 
grappling with the problem in the way suggested by 
the mover of the resolution. 

My Lord, speaking recently at Edinburgh on “The 
Place of India in the Empire” Lord Curzon said that 
“strong language may be justified in condemning some 
of the disabilities to which Indians of education and 
position have been subject in the Transvaal and other 
Colonies”. And he himself, speaking in the House 
of Lords, summarized the Indian grievances in the 
following terms : “The Indian is invited and even en¬ 
couraged by our Government to emigrate from India. 

e send him to a colony which he enriches by his 
labour, and then the society appears to turn round 
on him, as if he were a pariah dog. He is penalised 
there, not for his vices but for his virtues. It is 
because he is sober, industrious, frugal and saving man 
that he is such a formidable economic danger in the 
situation, And then the.Indian remembers that, at 
any rate, in a large number of cases he has fought for 
the British Empire in South Africa and it . was 
largely owing to his efforts that Natal was saved. Natal 
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would never have been saved in the Boer War but for 
the contingents that were despatched to the scene of 
war from India”. But though I have one of the 
highest authorities on Indian questions in justification 
of the use of strong language in speaking on this 
subject, I shall nevertheless refrain from doing so, as 
I believe the case of the Indians in South Africa 
is so strong as to render the use of strong language 
more or less unnecessary and superfluous. 

The tale of woe narrated by the mover of the 
resolution should satisfy all reasonable and open- 
minded men that the statement of facts contains a 
most serious indictment that can be brought against 
any Government with any pretensions to a civilised 
system of administration. And when we remember 
that the pricipal cause of the Boer War was alleged 
by so responsible a Minister as Lord Landsdowne to 
have been the ill-treatment of the Indians in the Trans¬ 
vaal, it is all the more regrettable to learn that though 
ten years have elapsed since that time, the condition 
of the Indians in the British colonies in South Africa 
has far from improving but grown worse. It is worth 
while quoting the very words of Lord Lansdowne. 
*‘Among the many misdeeds of the South African 
Republic, I do not know that any fills me with more 
indignation than its treatment of the Indians. And 
the harm is not confied to sufferers on the spot; for 
what do you imagine would be the effect produced in 
India when these poor people return to their country 
to report to their friends that the Government of the 
Empress, so mighty and irresistible in India, is 
powerless to secure redress at the hands of a small 
South African State”. I wish those who are opposed 
to a policy of intervention by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment on the ground of the colonies being self-govern 
ing States could realise the feelings of the Indian 
people, seeing that these colonies are now an integral 
portion of the great British Commonwealth. But it 
is beyond a shadow of doubt that the substitution of 
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the British for the Dutch Government has, so far from 
bringing any relief, but served to make the position of 
the Indians worse in many respects, ard that these 
ten long years have been one long night of suffering and 
tribulation to our fellow-countrymen in South Africa. 

My Lord, it was expected that matters might take 
a more favourable turn when the colonies would be 
federated into one united commonwealth, but that 
occasion is also come and gone, and we are now even 
farther than before from the destined goal: for strange 
to say, for the first time in the history of legislation of 
the Imperial Parliament, the recial bar-sinister has 
been accepted as a principle in the Act of Union. It 
is an irony of fate that the great British people*'who 
have given us Indians the rudiments of self-government 
should have sanctioned legislation for South Africa, 
the one effect of which would he the political degra¬ 
dation of the Indians in that country, by refusing 
men the possibility to-clay of enjoying the ordinary 
rights of men, let alone the rights and privileges which 
we justly assume and claim to be the birthright of 
every British subject, in all parts of the Empire. I 
venture to say that unless the grievances are removed 
before long, the irritation and soreness in this coun¬ 
try will (iee]Km to an extent which no well-wisher of 
the Government can look forward to with equanimity. 

My Lord, the claim of the Indians in South Africa 
is based upon the noblest traditions associated with 
the conception of the British Empire. Seventy years 
ago Lord Palmerston in defending his foreign policy 
used the memorable words:—“As the Roman in the 
days of old held himself free from indig’iiity when he 
could say civis Romanus sum, so also a British subject^ 
in whatever land he may be, shall be confident that 
the watchful eye and the strong arm of Britain will 
protect him against injustice and wrong”. This was 
said with reference to the rights of the British subjects 
in foreign States, and is thus all the more strongly 
applicable to the case of the British subjects within 
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the dominions of His Majesty the King-Emperor. This 
doctrine has never been repudiated by any responsible 
statesman; on the contrary, it was confirmed only two 
years back by Lord Curzon who, in the course of the 
debate on the South African question in the House of 
Lords, said that the Indian “claims the full rights of 
citizenship of the British Empire”. “I do not think”, 
he continued “it is for us to blame him for that, as 
we have taught it to him and inspired him with those 
ideas”, and he significantly added that it is “the only 
basis upon which you will expect the loyalty of an 
Asiatic population to an alien rule to be permanently 
developed or maintained.” If I may say so, these are 
wise words and lay down the only sound and healthy 
ideal of citize'iship on which the great British Empire 
can exist as a real political unit. Set aside this ideal 
and the Empire will be reduced to a mere agglomera¬ 
tion of States, and the nominal allegiance to the Crown 
will not be sufficient to stop its disintegration. 


I am aware that, of late, attempts had been made to 
whittle away the accepted view of British citizenship by 
some Ministers not sufficiently strong to put pressure 
on the colonies, and a leading Anglo-Indian journal.— 
fortunately the only one,—has tried more than once 
recently to furnish us with what it calls “a re-statement 
of what citizenship of the Empire imports and what 
it does not import”. It has told us that “Imperial 
citizenship confers no right to wander and settle 
throughout the Empire”, and it has not been afraid to 
say that “the conception of citizenship and what it 
connotes in the British Empire must be retaught to 
Indians”. My Lord, I think I can safely say on behalf 
of my educated countrymen that we refuse to be 
taught anew the conception of British citizenship, and 
that we are not prepared to accept any such new ideas 
as would make us but the footstool of the Empire. 
But apart from that I may be permitted to say that 
it seems to me a tactless thing to ask educated Indians 
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to unlearn the lessons that have been taught for over a 
x^entury, which have been instrumental in securing their 
willing allegiance to the Crown, and to learn a fresh 
lesson of doubtful wisdom the one effect of which 
would be to make them lose their self-respect. Besides, 
once the process of unlearning begins, one does not 
know where it may end, and what difficulties it may 
not land us in. I, therefore, feel bound to repudiate 
this new conception of British citizenship, and urge 
the claim of my countrymen to justice and fair-play in 
all the British colonies on the basis of the ideals of 
citizenship propounded by some of the greatest British 
statesmen and administrators. 

My Lord, it is all the more regrettable that the 
anti-Indian legislation in the South African colonies 
is based upon considerations of birth and colour. It 
is often said by those who are supporters of the colonial 
Government that their anti-Indian attitude is not in¬ 
spired by racial considerations but purely economic. If 
that were the case, I think I could understand it. But 
1 have the authority of Lord Curzon that the colonial 
standpoint is only ‘‘partly economic and partly senti¬ 
mental”, since, says Lord Curzon, “they are averse 
from the permanent introduction into the territories 
which they have won and are endeavouring to develop 
as white man’s lands”. This is just what we mean 
by saying that the colonial objection is based on what 
is called “the crime of colour”. That this should be 
so in the twentieth century, and in countries in which 
the type of civilization is what we understand by the 
word “Christian”, is distressing to those who—albeit 
in the remote future—look forward to the Parliament 
of man and the federation of the world. It is distress¬ 
ing to find that in this particular matter not only has 
modern European civilization made no progress beyond 
the point attained by the ancient, but that it has actu¬ 
ally retrogressed. Comparison is often instituted by 
students of history between the ideals and principles 
-of the Roman Empire arid the British Empire, and 
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generally the verdict on most counts is in favour of 
the latter. It has, however, to be noted with regret 
that in the matter of the treatment of the people of 
dependencies, the Roman Empire, whether in Asia or 
Africa, displayed a much greater liberality than we 
can claim for the colonies of the British Empire, 
so far as birth and colour and playing any part in 
shaping political affairs, are concerned. We have 
lately had the benefit of studying a masterly exposi¬ 
tion on the subject by so distinguished an adminis¬ 
trator as the Earl of Cromer—who has had practical 
experience of both India and Egypt—and this is what 
he says in his luminous essay on “Ancient and Modern 
Imperialism”:—“Mere colour antipathy does not 
appear to have existed among the Greeks any more 
than amongst the Romans. I have been unable 
to discover any distinct indication that colour antipathy 
existed to any marked extent in the ancient world. 
The dominant Roman, and the intellectual Greek, 
thought themselves without doubt very superior alike 
to the savage Gaul or Briton, and to the more civilized 
Egyptian or Asiatic; but in estimating his sense of 
superiority, neither appears to have taken much 
account of whether the skins of the subject, or less 
Intellectually advanced races, were white, black or 
brown”. “My own conjecture is”, says Lord Cromer, 
“that antipathy based on differences of colour is a 
plant of comparatively recent growth, and I cannot 
help thinking that antipathy based on colour is a much 
more prominent feature in the government and social 
relations of the world than was the case in ancient 
times.” 

My Lord, all efforts to bring the colonists to take 
a reasonable view of affairs having failed, it now 
remains for us to devise an effective remedial measure, 
and the remedy suggested in the resolution is the one 
which seems to me likely to be most effective, and one 
which will produce least discomfort to the parties 
concerned. As the four African colonies are now uni- 
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led together, they are jointly responsible for all such 
acts of any of them as affects the Indians, and by 
bringing pressure to bear upon even one of them we 
are likely to produce an appreciable indirect and reflex 
effect on the others, their interests being now inter¬ 
mixed. It has been conclusively shown by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale that on the admission of the Commission 
appointed by the Governor of Natal in 1908, that 
colony is materially dependent on Indian labour. 
“Absolutely conclusive evidence has been put before 
the Commission,” we read in the Report, “that several 
industries owe their existence and present condition 
entirely to indentured Indian labour, and if the im¬ 
portation of such labour were abolished, under the 
present condition these industries would decline and 
in some cases be abandoned entirely”. Here then is 
our chance. And we have to resort to this expendient 
not in any spirit of retaliation or vindictiveness against 
those who, however misguided, are nevertheless our 
fellow-subjects, but solely with the object of protecting 
the just and legitimate rights of our own people, and 
thereby indirectly upholding the great and glorious 
traditions associated with the conception of British 
citizenship, embodied in the expression civis Britanicns 
sum. 

Nor is that the step proposed in the resolution 
is one that is not sanctioned by the highest authority. 
It is some years since Lord George Hamilton speaking 
as Secretary of State for India declared, in replying 
to a deputation, as follows:—“I do not like to make 
use of threats, but if I find that there is a disposition 
to get this labour and not treat the people fairly, it will 
be a matter for serious consideration whether or not 
we shall put some legal obstacles in their way”. “After 
all,” said he “India is a very big place and a few 
thousands taken from here and there does not make 
any difference”. “But I should not hold the position 
which I do”, said Lord George Hamilton, “and continue 
to tolerate treatement which seems to he wholly unne¬ 
cessary”. Similar language was used by Lord Curzon, 
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in the course of his address at Edinburgh. He said:— 
“The Government of India is entitled to make what 
stipulations it may please in lending its labour to other 
parts of the Empire, for this loan is, as a rule, a greatei 
benefit to them than it is a relief to India: and I did 
not hesitate, when Viceroy, to say that I would con¬ 
template with equanimity the complete cessation of 
Indian emigration to South Africa, unless I could obtain 
better terms for those who were there. It is a part of 
the duty of the Indian Government to put every form 
of pressure that it legitimately can upon colonial 
Governments, disposed to exercise their self-governing 
rights in a selfish or invidious fashion”. 

We have thus on our side the siqiport ( f two of 
the highest officials, and, curiously enough, both Con¬ 
servative statesmen. Resolutions to the same efTect 
have been passed at many representative meetings in 
South Africa, and in all ])arts of India. Such being the 
concensus of opinion on the question, 1 think your 
Excellency’s Government will do well to place itself 
at the head of this great popular movement, behind 
which India stands up as one man. Endless remon¬ 
strances have been made to the colonial Governments, 
hut to no purpose, and the time for some action has 
certainly arrived. This is, in the direction suggested 
in the resolution, all the more necessary at a time when 
it is contemplated to abolish indentured labour in 
Assam. To abolish it in Assam, where the system can 
be supervised by the Government, and to continue it 
in the case of colonies which by manifestatiem of racial 
prejudice have violated the first principles of the unity 
of the Empire, would be to maintain a practice 
absolutely indefensible. It seems to me, to be the 
clear duty of the Government no longer to counten¬ 
ance a system under which the colonies obtain the 
benefit of Indian labour, while they withhold from 
Indian emigrants even the elementary rights of citi¬ 
zenship. Besides, the development of our own indus¬ 
tries has brought us face to face with the problem 
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of a larger supply of trained labour than is available 
at present. Expert opinion is agreed that one of the 
coming problems of the day would be the deficiency 
of trained Indian labour to meet our own growing 
industrial requirements, and there is no reason why 
we should be altruistic enough to benefit our colonial 
fellow-subjects, at our own expense, by sending them 
labour which we badly require. On all these grounds 
I support the resolution before the Council. I sincerely 
hope the Government will see their way to give effect 
to it. By doing so they will not only have served the 
best interests of the people of this country, whose des¬ 
tinies they wield, but will have drawn them closer to 
themselves, by standing up for their rights and privi¬ 
leges. I am sure the Government sympathise with 
this resolution and, by rising to the height of their 
duty on this occasion, will fulfil the just expectations- 
of India. 



COLONIZATION IN BRITISH GUIANA- 


The Hon'ble Mr. Surendranath Barterjea having 
moved a resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
an the ith February^ 1920, for the appointment of a 
committee to examine the scheme of colonization in 
British Guiana. Mr. Sinha moved an amendment and 
mode the following speech : — 

My Lord, I rise to move the amendment of which 
I have given notice, and which runs as follows:— 

“(1) That after the word ‘mover’ in Mr. Banerjea’s 
Resolution the following be added: — 

(a) ‘to examine and report generally on the 
status and position of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in all the British Colonies’ 
and, 

(2) That clauses (a) and (b) be re-lettered (b) and 

(c), and 

(3) That in clause (b) as re-lettered after the 

words ‘to examine’ the word ‘specially’ be 
inserted.” 


^The Hon'ble Mr. Surendranath Banerjea's Ressolution 
mn thus : — 

*'That this Council recommends to the Governor- 
General-in-Cauncil that he may be pleased to appoint a 
Committee consisting of the Hon'ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri^ 
the Hon'ble Sir D. E. Wacha. the Honble Pandit MalaviyUr 
the Hon'ble Dr. Sapru, the H\o\n*ble Mr. B. N. Sarma^ the 
Hon^ble Mir Asad AH Khan Bahadur, the Hon'ble Mr. W. 
E. Crum, the Hon'ble Mr. Marloribanks and myself (la) to 
examine the scheme of colonization which the Deputation 
from British Guiana desire to put forward, and to report 
thereon and make recommendations to the Government of 
India, and (b) to meet the Deputation from Fiji which 
has arrived in this country and to examine any proposals 
which they may put forward, and to report thereon and 
make recommendations to the Government of India.** 
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My Lord, in the course of the speech with which 
your Excellency inaugurated the present session of 
this Council you said that “there are now two deputa¬ 
tions in India, one from British Guiana and one from 
Fiji, who have come here to persuade us to re-open 
emigration to those colonies on a new basis. We pro¬ 
pose that a Committee of this Council should meet the 
deputations, discuss the different conditions on which 
it would be possible to re-open emigration and report 
their conclusions to Government. Sir George Barnes 
will move a resolution to that effect.’’ 

The Council will realise my surprise when yester¬ 
day, on receiving the agenda paper for to-day’s Coun¬ 
cil meeting, I found that in the course of the last three 
or four days. Sir George Barnes had been meiaphor- 
phosed into Mr. Banerjea. If Sir George Barnes had 
moved the resolution on behalf of the Government as 
an official resolution, I would not perhaps have been 
justified in trying to tack my amendment to that re¬ 
solution. But when our leader, Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea, brings up before this Council a resolution 
affecting the status, the position and the rights of 
Indians in two colonies, British Guiana and Fiji. I 
feel justified in trying to induce him to accept my 
amendment, so that the whole question of the position 
of Indians in the British colonies might be, so far as 
possible, determined by (he same Committee which 
my hon’ble friend has asked the Council to appoint. 

Now, before I make my submissions, as briefly as 
I can, I desire to say one thing and it is this. I think 
I shall be expressing the unanimous opinion of all the 
non-official members of this Council, when I say that 
we are all profoundly grateful to the Government of 
India, for the very strong attitude they have always 
taken in the matter of the rights and status of Indians 
in the British colonies. Your Excellency’s predecessor. 
Lord Hardinge, incurred great odium for having deli¬ 
vered a very sympathetic speech at Madras, in which 
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he took up a very strong attitude on this question, and 
I am convinced that your Lordship also will be pre¬ 
pared to incur odium, if necessary, for the sake of 
standing up for the rights of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects in the British colonies. But the question 
cannot be disposed of piecemeal. It has been for many 
years now a crying evil, and the most burning question 
for the people of this country. It is about ten years 
since my late lamented leader, Mr. Gokhale, moved in 
Calcutta a very important resolution on this very 
subject so far as it concerned South Africa, and Sir 
Valentine Chirol who sat in the gallery wrote to the 
Times that for the first time in the history of British 
India an Indian had sat in judgment on the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government and the “Government of 
India had to sit silent” as Ihey could not make an 
effective reply. 

It is ten long years <unce then, but the 
question of the rights of Indians in British colonies 
remains exactly where it was. Every six months we 
hear of trouble now in South Africa, now in Canada, 
now in Australia, now here and now there. So far 
as Canada is concerned, we know that the laws there 
are so stringent and are so designed against keeping 
out Indians that some years back there was great 
trouble in regard to the Sikh emigrants who returned 
by the “Komagatu Maru”, which led to disastrous 
occurrences, which were investigated into by my 
Hon’ble friend the Home Member. So far as Australia 
is concerned, there is no Indian problem there, for the 
very simple reason that no Indian is allowed to go 
there. The laws in Australia are so strict that not 
even enlightened Indian gentlemen can go there for 
the purj)ose of travelling, but, I understand, these have 
been modified since the war, or are going to be 
modified m so far as to enable educated Indians to 
travel in that country. I confess this relaxation or 
concession in our favour is not one which I am pre¬ 
pared to be enthusiastic about. Leaving these two 
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colonies aside, the position in South Africa is always 
causing a stir. I have got here with me the letters, 
which the Hon’ble Sir George Barnes recently wrote 
on the subject to Mr. Gandhi, and which have been 
published in the papers. In these letters Sir George 
Barnes exhibits all that sympathy which we have learnt 
to associate with him in the matter of the position of 
the Indians in the British colonies, and he concedes 
frankly that the position in South Africa is again very 
difficult and very critical, and though the Government 
of India are making every possible effort to relieve the 
situation, things are at such a pass that nobody can 
really say how they w^ould ultimately be solved. Sir 
Benjamin Robertson is, I believe, on his way to settle 
the difficulties. Personally I would have wished that 
some non-official Indian member of this Council, had 
been associated with Sir Banjamin in that mission. 
I would have liked that a public man of the position 
of Mr. Sastri would have been deputed to South Africa 
to help Sir Benjamin Robertson, instead of being 
detained here shivering, as he does every day, in the 
cold of Delhi. (Laughter). 

The situation brought out in the Hon’ble Sir 
George Barnes’ letters to Mr. Gandhi really unfolds a 
tale of woe and misery which passes comprehension. 
But, there are even more difficult questions facing us 
at the present moment as to the position of the Indians 
in British East Africa. Some reference was made by 
your Excellency to that aspect of the case in the 
course of your observations, but I find that Mr. 
Andrews, of whom Mr. Banerjea, in moving his reso¬ 
lution, deservedly spoke in terms of high appreciation, 
which I fully endorse, has sent communications from 
East Africa, where he now is, to Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore and to various papers, which unfold before us 
a situation which will cause great pain to every Indian 
who can appreciate the position aright. Mr. Andrews 
has summarised in the papers the East African Econo¬ 
mic Commissioner’s report, about which your lordship 
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was pleased to say that it does not necessarily repre¬ 
sent the views of the Government of the colony. That 
may be, but even assuming it to be so, there is not 
tile least doubt that this report, which Mr. Andrews 
isays has been published with the Royal coal-of-arms 
prominently displayed, does represent the views of a 
most important and influential section of the public 
in the colony. I also find from Mr. Andrews’ letter 
that the gathering of the colonists, which is called the 
"British Parliament’ of East Africa, has passed a 
number of very important resolutions on Indian 
policy. 

The matter being thus of great importance, I shall 
read out these resolutions to indicate how the matter 
stands:—‘That whereas our Nation has assumed res¬ 
ponsibility for the future of the indigenous East 
African peoples and of the countries they inhabit; and 
whereas our national ideals of enlightenment and pro¬ 
gress are crystallised in our Christian western civilisa¬ 
tion and it is our duty to make sure that the best 
■contained therein is readily available for the needs of 
awakening Africa; and whereas the maintenance of 
this country de:pends entirely on the prestige and force 
of character of the white man; and whereas certain 
Indians have entered this country as traders, clerks 
and artisans; and whereas these people follow in all 
things a civilization which is eastern and in many 
respects repugnant to ours; and whereas their social 
status brings them more frequently into contact with 
the African, and thus subjects him to intimate personal 
influences antagonistic to the ideal of the west; and 
whereas the African has shown that he possesses 
latent qualties which under western guidance hold 
promise of material development: and whereas Indian 
■competition denies him all incentives to ambition and 
opportunities of advancement; and whereas the Indian 
community in this country are agitating for adult 
suffrage and by this means seek to gain control over 
the destinies of this country; we, therefore, represent- 
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ing the whole cominiinity, ask the Secretary of State 
to rule that no system of franchise be given to the 
Asiatics, nor should they be allowed to acquire land 
except in townships on short leases, nor be employed 
in Governnient works, and that steps be taken at once 
to restrict Asiatic immigration in order that this 
stronghold of European colonisation in Central Africa 
may stand beside her sister colonies in their Asiatic 
policy”. 

Now, that declaration should satisfy every member 
of this (/juncil that the Indians arc in a bad way in 
this East African colony. Then in the report to which 
I have made reference, there are various passages 
couched in language calculated to give greal offence to 
any impartial subject of His Majesty, be he European 
or Indian. I shall not inllict on this Council any long 
])assages from this report, but I shall read out one 
passage to indicate the I rend of it, and the value to be 
atla'.'hed to a document of this character. After des¬ 
cribing the Indians as a “crafty race” and using about 
them oilier such opprobrious terms, they say:- - 

“The moral depravity of the Indian is equally 
damaging to the African, who, in his natural state, is 
at least innocent of the worst \ices of the east. The 
Indian is the inciter to crime as well as vice, since it 
is the opportunity afforded by the ever-ready Indian 
receiver which makes thieving easy. If the Indians 
were eliminated, the number of offences against pro- 
perty, now high, would be reduced to measurable 
proportions. The Empire is faced with a serious 
dilemma, which cannot be evaded. The choice lies 
between the vital interest of the African and the ambi¬ 
tion of the Indian. The presence of the Indian in this 
country is quite obviously inimical to the moral and 
physical welfare and the economic advancement of 
the natives. The matter is one of the highest Imperial 
importance, and we regard it as imperative that the 
Eninire should definitely decide, and that without 
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delay, whether the welfare of the African is to be sub¬ 
ordinated in his own country to political considerations 
and the pretensions of the more restless elements of 
the Indians. Upon the decision as to East Africa the 
future of the w^hole continent will largely depend, for 
if Indians are to be allowed to stream in at any one 
entrance in unlimited numbers, it will scarcely be 
possible to localise them indefinitely in any particular 
territory’'. 

My Lord, I could read out many more similar 
passages, but my time is limited and I shall not do so. 
therefore. I shall now read out one short passage 
from Mr. Andrews’ review^ of the situation which he 
has sent to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, in the course of 
which he says : “I cannot tell you the misery this situa¬ 
tion means to the Indians w^ho have settled here. Many 
of them have settled for generations and w^ere here long 
before the Europeans. They arc practically told now’ 
that they are to clear bag and baggage out of the coun¬ 
try . And all the while the truth is as plain as can be 
that it is their moral qualities themselves of thrift and 
sobriety w^hich are the cause of offence in a large 
number of cases, and this cry of ‘Christian w^estern 
civilisation’ is a hypocricy which is as base as H is 
cowardly and mean.” 

Without endorsing the strong language of Mr. 
Andrew^s, who is on the spot, who sees what is going 
on and feels strongly, I think it will be aj)i)arent lo 
every member of this Council, Indian or Lurc^pean, that 
things in East Africa are in a bad way, indeed. This 
being the condition in Canada, in Australia, in South 
Africa and in East Africa; surely it is tune that loe 
Gvovernment of India should appoint a Committee to 
go into the whole question, as it cannot be disposed (T 
piecemeal by sending Sir Benjamin Robertson here, 
or a Deputation there, or a telegram io somebody else. 
I submit what is really required is a settlement of the 
whole thing once for all, by a definite declaration as to 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government. My Lord, I 
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am not unaware that these colonies, or many of them, 
have got self-government, and I quite realise that the 
British Parliament cannot force them. I am not dis¬ 
posed to take a hypercritical view, or take my stand on 
the theory that because they are parts of the British 
Empire, therefore, the British Parliament should 
coerce them. At the same time, I must stand up for 
the just and legitimate rights of my own people. I'he 
Empire has to us, my Lord, no meaning whatsoever 
if our Indian fellow-subjects cannot obtain even Ihe 
elementary rights of the British citizens in the British 
colonies. I have no need to enlarge upon that part of 
my contention, as Mr. Banerjea has himself referred 
in most eloquent words to the indefeasible rights of 
the Indians in the British Colonies. I, therefore, 
without trespassing further on the patience of the 
Council, ask that my amendment be accepted, and the 
Committee proposed by Mr. Banerjea be appointed to 
go into the whole question exhaustively. 



the military policy of the INDIAN 

GOVERNMENT* 


My Lord,—I rise to second the amendment which 
my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Sastri, has moved just now. 
I submit that the amendment is a very modest one; 
it embodies the wishes of all the non-official Members 
on the Select Committee, and I, therefore, earnestly 
hope that His Excellency the Cammander-in-Chief will 
see his way to accept it. My Lord, Mr. Sastri has given 
very convincing reasons why the Government should 
be pleased to accept the amendment. He has shown 
by analogy to the omission of certain mandatory words 
in the Local Self-Government Bills that the delay which 
has occurred in the progress of reform in local self- 
government has been due more or less, perhaps more 
than less, to the omission of some such words in these 
Bills. When Mr. Sastri said that the memorable words 
of Lord Ripon’s Resolution were known to us by heart, 
I noticed Sir George Lowndes and Sir William Vincent 
shook their heads very hard, implying, no doubt, that 
they did not know a word of it. I am not surprised at 
that, I would not be surprised if they have forgotten 
the words of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation, or even 
the King-Emperor’s Proclamation of last December. 
It only shows that it is all the more necessary to put 
our suggestion in mandatory words specifically in this 
Bill, so that they may not be forgotten hereafter. I 
think it is a very modest submission of ours, because 
we do not propose to compel the Government of India 
to take action immediately, or at a time when it is not 
desirable in their view. The discretion is left to the 

*,4/ the Impericil Legislative Council meeting held at 
Simla on the l&th September, 1920, His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief submitted the recommendations of the 
Select Committee on the Indian Territorial Force Bill, tO' 
which the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moved an amend-- 
meat. 
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Government of India, and I think, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment should meet us half way on this particular point, 
about which there is so much strength of feeling among 
us non-officials. I do not want to raise here questions 
of military policy in this country; I do not feel sure that 
it would be germane to this Bill. But there is a deal 
of truth in what Mr. Sastri said in regard to the policy 
of the Government of India in military matters, special¬ 
ly that affecting His Majesty’s Indian subjects. Whereas 
in the last 150 years there has been a steady, although 
slow, progress and reform on the civil side of the 
administration, leading us from autocracy and bureau¬ 
cracy to the doors of responsible government, I fear 
there has been very little progress and reform on the 
military side (not in technical matters or details of 
military administration) in regard to a generous policy 
towards Indians. It will be considered perhaps im¬ 
proper for a layman like myself, and that too, a repre¬ 
sentative of the so-called non-martial races, to have 
the courage to get up and speak in this Council on the 
military policy of the Government of India. May I, 
however, recall that Sir George Chesney, a very dis¬ 
tinguished Military Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, in his classical and standard book, 
called Indian Polity^ passed a most scathing condemna¬ 
tion on the military policy of the Government of India 
towards the Indians? After comparing the British 
military policy in this country with that of the Russians 
in Central Asia, he said: “We must confess, say 
what we will, that the people are justified in believing 
that our military policy in regard to the Indians is one 
of hypocrisy”. It is, therefore, all the more welcome 
to me that on this the last day of the meeting of this 
Council under the old regime, your Lordship’s Govern¬ 
ment is going to enact a measure which will give satis¬ 
faction to the people of my country. I, therefore, hope 
thiat his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will meet 
us half-way, accept the amendment and make the Bill 
^ven more acceptable. 
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My Lord, in the course of a few days I find myself 
called upon to address the Council for the second time 
upon the Punjab affairs. On the first occasion it was 
due to the Resolution of my friend, the Hon’ble Pandit 
Malaviya, that I had to address this Council; now il is 
in connection with a Government Bill that I find 1 
have again got to express my opinion. The Hon’ble 
the Home Member in introducing the Bill yesterday and 
asking for leave of this Council made a speech, which 
was a little unnecessarily forceful, due perhaps to his 
emotional Celtic temperament. His opening words 
were solicitous of the co-operation of non-official mem¬ 
bers of this Council, and he begged of us not to import 
into our speeches any needless acrimony or bitterness. 
I may venture to say, my Lord, that the Indian mem¬ 
bers who have so far spoken have, on the whole, adhered 
to the suggestion thrown out in such a friendly way by 
the Hon’ble the Home Member. But I wish I could say 
that the suggestion had been as well received and acted 
up to, in the spirit in which it was desired by the Home 
Member, by some of the official members in this Coun¬ 
cil. I am sure I am voicing the unanimous opinion of 
almost all the Indian non-official members of your 
Lordship’s Council when I say that the friendly admoni¬ 
tion of the Hon’ble the Home Member was completely 
lost upon the Hon’ble Mr. Thompson, about which it 
will be necessary for me to say a few words. The 
language indulged this morning by the Hon’ble Mr. 

^Speech made by Mr. S. Sinha, in protesting against the 
motion made by Hon. Sir William Vincent, in introducing 
a Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council held at Simla on 
September 18, 1919, to indemnify \officers of Government 
and other persons in respect of certain acts done under 
martial Law in the Punjab. 
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Thompson is to be strongly deprecated. Because we 
non-official members of the Council express opinions 
which may not suit the views and sentiments of our 
British colleagues, for them to indulge in the style 
and language and make personal attacks as did the 
Hon’ble Mr. Thompson on Mr. Malaviya, I submit, is 
highly objectionable. Mr. Malaviya is a gentleman who 
is quite capable of defending himself; he will survive 
Mr. Thompson’s attack, as he has done others in this 
Council and outside. He is a gentleman held in high 
esteem throughout the length and breadth of India for 
his devotion to the country, and, however much you 
may differ from his views or his manner of presenting 
his case, there can be no justification for anybody ta 
have made a personal attack on him as Mr. Thompson 
did this morning. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Thompson: —“My Lord, may 
I rise to a personal explanation? I did not attack the 
Hon’ble Pandit for his opinions, but for his statement 
of fact.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Thompson told us—I quote his 
words—that he was a great admirer of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer. Those who listened to his speech this 
morning hardly needed that assurance, for those 
wffio remember the now notorious speech of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer in this Council must have felt satis¬ 
fied that the Hon’ble Mr. Thompson’s way of handling 
facts is reminiscent of the methods of the late Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab. When I find the 
Hon’ble Mr. Thompson charging the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya with distortion, exaggeration 
and misunderstanding, when I find him, again, charg¬ 
ing Pandit Malaviya with credulity, gullibility, a lack 
of the sense of proportion, and the power of closing 
his eyes to the political situation, and when I find him 
subsequently winding up his peroration by saying that 
in intelligence and mentality he was correlated with 
the lower orders. I bespeak these expressions to 
the attention of the Council, and venture to ask 
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whether it is a fair presentment of the case, or one 
that can be justified. 

Now, my Lord, I shall pass on to other matters. 
The Hon’ble the Home Member was i)leased to com¬ 
mend to the attention of this Council, and, I think, he 
particularly looked hard at me when he did so, as 
if he tried to stare me out of countenance,—certain 
articles which had appeared in the Anglo-Indian 
daily of Lahore, by an anonymous scribe who signs 
himself as “An Indian Student of Constitutional 
Theory and Practice”—a rather long and pompous 
designation under which he takes shelter. The 
Hon’ble the Home Member asked us particularly to 
read these articles which, he said, put before us the 
whole case in defence of the Bill which we are now 
discussing. The Hon’ble the Home Member did not 
at the same time ask us to read a reply to those 
articles which appeared in the Tribune of Lahore. 
Perhaps he had not seen it himself. Now, this writer, 
my Lord, who has taken refuge in anonymity, says 
some very interesting things in his articles which have 
a bearing upon the point we are discussing now. I 
believe the Home Member asked us to read the articles 
for the reason that the writer says: — 

“Indian publicists and Indian editors (I am afraid 
I come under both these categories) should have, 
therefore, no sort of quarrel or dispute with the 
coming Indemnity Bill. Any unreasoned or obstinate 
opposition will show how ill-equipped and ignorant 
of the very A. B. C. of the constitution are our leaders 
in the Legislative Council and the writers in the 
press.” I fear it was for this particular reason that 
the Hon’ble the Home Member commended the articles 
to our special attention. Further on, I find that this 
anonymous writer who comes to teach us the ele¬ 
mentary principles of Constitutional Law, concludes by 
saying:—“I also hope that the Indian members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, and particularly the 
Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya, on whom the mantle of the 
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irreconcilable oppositionist seems by an irony of 
circumstances to have descended, will not fritter away 
their energy and their time in an unreasoned, purpose¬ 
less and infructuous opposition to a constitutional 
practice that stands hallowed by the observance of 
centuries in democratic Britain itself”. 

Personally, my Lord, I shall be sorry, indeed, to 
waste a minute of my time in any unreasoned, pur¬ 
poseless or infructuous opposition to a Government 
measure. It has been my effort all my life to offer 
reasoned criticism and not to lead a purposeless, infruc¬ 
tuous opposition. The writer seems to forget that, 
whatever weight of reason there may be on our side, 
any opposition here to a Government measure is bound 
to be, so far as we are concerned, infructuous, because, 
when the Government bring in a measure, there are 
behind the front Government Benches the serried 
ranks and solid phalanx of our official friends, 35 
strong, who sit here for the purpose of supporting the 
Government in any measure the latter like to bring in, 

Theirs not the reason why. 

Theirs not to make reply. 

Theirs but to vote and die. 

(Loud laughter). 

What is the good in a Council like this for any one 
of us to try and persuade the Government? Once they 
have made up their mind that a measure has to be got 
through this Council, the old shibboleth of the respon¬ 
sibility for maintaining law and order being on the 
shoulders of the Government is trotted out, and there 
are those 35 valiant soldiers to vote down any opposi¬ 
tion that we may have to offer. Therefore, it is not 
with the purpose of carrying on any infructuous op¬ 
position that I have to place before your Lordship a 
few observations. The reason for this is this. Your 
Lordship’s Government, as the Executive, have done 
certain things, have taken a certain line of action. 
Your Lordship’s Government now come before this 
Council to ask the moral assent of the non-official" 
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members to the view taken by the Executive. If I am 
not asked for any moral assent, if the Government 
simply ignore me, I shall not take up in that case a 
minute’s time of this Council. But when the Hon’ble 
the Home Member gets up and puts forward reasons^ 
and arguments before me and asks me to give my 
moral assent, then I am bound to examine his argu¬ 
ments and make my submissions. Coming, therefore, 
to the question of moral assent, my first submission is 
that in the preamble of this Act I find it stated: — 
‘^Whereas owing to the recent disturbances in 
certain districts in the Punjab and in other parts of 
India, it has been necessary for the purpose of res¬ 
toring order to resort to martial law”, and so on, and 
so forth. 

Now supposing the preamble had been worded 
like this:—“Whereas owing to the recent disturbances 
in certain districts in the Punjab and in other parts of 
India, the Governor-General-in-Council had deemed 
it right and proper to establish martial law therein”. I 
would have had nothing to say against it. But when 
your Lordship’s Government ask my assent to the 
declaration that it was necessary to proclaim martial 
law, I am entitled to say that, quite apart from what¬ 
ever views I may hold, it will be prejudicing the work 
of the Committee your lordship’s Government have 
been pleased to constitute, if I were to give my assent 
now to this preamble as it stands. Therefore, quite 
apart from the facts as to what transpired in the 
Punjab,—I have heard different versions of them; 
what I say is this. You have constituted a Committee 
to go into this matter, to analyse and sift the evidence 
and to come to certain conclusions. What will be 
the value of those conclusions if we now assent to 
this preamble that it was necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment to declare martial law? Therefore, my submis¬ 
sion is, that by assenting now to this preamble the 
non-official members of this Council, whether British 
or Indian, will be making the work of the Committee 
infructuous. 
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The Hon’ble Sir William Vincent:—“May I 
inquire, my Lord, with a view to shorten the debate, 
if the Hon’ble Member’s objection to the Bill is con¬ 
fined to this statement in the preamble? Because, I 
may say now, my Lord, that Government are quite 
prepared to reconsider the question of this preamble”. 

That, my Lord, is but one of my objections. That 
is No. 1. But certainly if the Government will meet 
us half-way, it will be of great importance. I hope 
the Hon’ble Member will agree to that alteration. Now, 
my Lord, when the Hon’ble the Home Member put 
that question, I was going to deal with one or two 
observations of my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Crum—the 
non-official British representative. Without the least 
desire to cast any aspersion of even the mildest 
character on my esteemed friend, I do say that I can 
quite understand his difficulties in not being able to 
appreciate the points—the legal points—involved in 
this Bill. To him the matter of fact is that Govern¬ 
ment have done certain things; they gave certain 
promises to their officers, and why should not those 
promises be carried out by the Government ? That 
is the way it strikes him and he, therefore, characteris¬ 
ed the attitude of those who oppose this Bill as dis¬ 
honest, ridiculous and piteous,— rather unnecessarily 
strong words those, for which there is no justification. 
He also said that it seemed to him that the only 
object of those persons who are offering opposition to 
this Bill is to persuade the public outside this Council 
that the Government have done something wrong. 
Well, I desire to assure him that, far from that being 
the object of those of us whose misfortune it is to differ 
from the view of the Hon’ble the Home Member, we are 
trying to persuade the Government to do what we con¬ 
ceive to be right. I think that in saying what he did, he 
did a great injustice to us, who come here at the 
sacrifice of time, money and energy from different 
places in British India to serve our country to the best 
of our lights. (Hear, Hear, from non-official benches). 
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Now, my Lord, this Bill deals, leaving the preamble 
alone, with martial law and indemnity, and to be able, 
therefore, to appreciate the points involved we must 
have a clear notion of what these two are. I am aware 
that I am addressing the official benches and also the 
Hon’ble the Law Member, who is a great authority on 
the subject. But I make these submissions for his 
attention also. Now, what is martial law? Martial 
law is defined in various standard works of legal 
literature; but I have no desire whatever to quote 
them. I shall only invite your Lordship’s attention 
to what I find Lord Morley in his memorable Recollec¬ 
tions wrote to Lord Minto, when there was some talk 
of martial law being established a few years back. 
He said : “martial law is only a fine name for the sus¬ 
pension of all law.” And again: “If you declare 
martial law in India, it will be a gigantic advertise¬ 
ment of national failure.” Well, it is not for me to 
say whether the declaraton of martial law in the 
Punjab this year was or was not a gigantic advertise¬ 
ment of Government’s failure; but we must remember 
that when we talk of martial law in the Punjab, it 
means that for the time being there was no law at all, 
that the whole legal machinery was suspended, and 
that, as a matter of fact, things were done which 
would never have been done otherwise than under the 
cloak of martial law. 

I shall now, with your Lordship’s leave, read out 
a short passage from a judgment of Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn in the well-known case of Phillips v. Eyre 
(4 Q. B. D. p. 225), to show what an act of indemnity 
really amounts to. He said: “There can be no doubt 
that every so-called Indemnity Act involves a manifest 
violation of justice inasmuch as it deprives those who 
have suffered wrongs of their vested right to the redress 
which the law would otherwise afford them, and gives 
immunity to those who have inflicted those wrongs 
not at the expense of the community, for whose alleged 
advantage the wrongful acts were done, but at the ex¬ 
pense of individuals who, innocent possibly of all 
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offences, have been subjected to injury and outrage, 
often of the most aggravated character. It is equally 
true, as was forcibly urged on us, that such legislation 
may be used to cover acts of the most tyrannical, 
arbitrary and merciless character, acts not capable of 
being justified or palliated even by the plea of necessity,^ 
but prompted by local passions, prejudices or fears, 
acts not done with the temper and judgment which 
those in authority are bound to ring to the exercise 
of so fearful a power, but characterized by reckless 
indifference to human suffering and utter disregard of 
the dictates of common humanity. On the other hand, 
however, it must not be forgotten that against any 
abuse of local legislative authority in such a case pro¬ 
tection is provided by the necessity of the assent of 
the Sovereign acting under the advice of Ministers, 
themselves responsible to Parliament.” 

Now, I can understand an Act of Indemnity not 
working unnecessary hardship on the subject popula¬ 
tion, when the measure is assented to by the Sovereign 
on the advice of his Ministers and with the assent of 
Parliament. But, here, my Lord, where the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the executive of the King-Emperor in this 
country, dp certain things and then come and ask for 
the assent of this Council, with a standing official 
majority at their back, surely that cannot possibly 
convince the people that the action of the Government 
was right; and that Government in asking this Council 
to pass this will not be asking assent to a measure 
which might be of the most tyrannical and arbitrary 
character. This is the whole difficulty which we have 
to face in regard to this Bill; and that is why we have 
to be so very careful. 

But apart from that, we find that in this Bill 
there are provisions of a very serious character, and 
it is, therefore, difficult for us to assent to the policy 
of this Bill. Take, for instance the provision in clause 
2, which fixes the period of immunity from “on or 
after the 30th of March, 1919” and bring it down ta 
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the time when martial law had been completely with¬ 
drawn. In other words, by making this provision 
your Excellency’s Government are asking our assent 
to give the operation of martial law retrospective 
effect. Now, this question was raised in the House of 
Commons in 1906 by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald who, 
your Lordship may remember, was appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Commission on Public Services in 
India by His Majesty’s Government. I mention this 
fact so that it may not be said by the Hon’ble the Home 
Member in referring to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald : “Oh, 
he is a crank,” and all that sort of thing. Well, he 
raised the question, as to whether it was desirable to 
give retrospective effect to the administration of martial 
law. 


This is what he said: “The second point was 
that this incident, the murder ot two policemen, took 
place on the 8th February, and martial law was pro¬ 
claimed on February, the 9th; that the incident took 
place at a time when the civil law was still in operation; 
yet the persons accused of the murder of the policemen 
were tried by martial law. Was martial law to be 
made retrospective in the future? Bad as martial law 
undoubtedly was, and, unjustified as those were wha 
declared it, ten thousand times more unjustifiable was 
it, that this negation of all law should be made retros- 
l)ective and to cover acts committed previously to its 
being proclaimed.” The Right Hon’ble Mr. Winston 
Churchill who was called upon to defend that measure 
giving retrospective effect to it said this in reply; 
“Martial law is no law at all. Martial law is brute 
force. The only restriction on martial law is, that no 
more force is used than necessary, and where more 
force is used than necessary, persons may afterwards 
be called to account unless covered by an Act of 
Indemnity. The Hon’ble Member of Leicester suggest¬ 
ed that it was illogical to try these men by martial 
law for an offence committed before martial law was 
proclaimed. Of coure, all martial law is illogical, and 
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an attempt to introduce illegalities into martial law is 
like attempting to add salt water to sea.” Now, under 
clause 2 it is proposed to give retrospective effect. The 
Hon’ble the Home Member advanced no sounder argu¬ 
ment than did Mr. Churchill when he talked of adding 
salt water to the sea. 

Then, we find in clause 3 of the Bill that the 
ordinary rule of evidence is completely reversed, and 
we note that the burden of jiroof is not cast on the 
plaintiff or the prosecutor. Then, I find further in 
one clause, that there is no limitation as to the places 
where officers are to be protected, I have no desire t^ 
take up any further time of the Council, but my sub¬ 
mission is that many cogent reasons have been 
advanced by us why your Lordship’s Government 
should postpone the consideration of this measure. 
Firstly, by the words in the preamble we shall be 
nullifying the effect of the report of the Committee. 
We shall be calling upon them to assume that it was 
necessary to declare martial law\ Now% we naturally 
feel a certain amount of diffidence about this point. 
Secondly, I have shown that the Bill is open to great 
objection in the matter of giving retrospective effect. 
Your Lprdship’s Government are no doubt aware that 
since it was announced that the Government were 
going to bring in an Indemnifying Bill, Indian public 
opinion has been roused. It has been insistent that 
this Bill should not be proceeded with at the present 
time. My hon’ble friend, Mr. Malaviya, referred in 
some detail to the strong volume of public opinion on 
this subject. He showed by quotations from a well- 
known London paper that public opinion, even in 
London, sees no justification for the Government’s 
action in this matter. In India, I can assure your 
lordship, almost every shade of public opinion, the 
so-called moderate and the so-called extremist, is 
unanimous in asking Government to forbear from 
pressing this Bill. Not only people of supposed 
advanced views, but even such a moderate public 
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man as Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, an ex-Chief Justice, 
I understand that he even sent a telegram asking your 
Excellency not to press this Bill at the present time. 
He has also written a long article in the India Social 
Reformer from which the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya quoted 
certain passages. Now, my Lord, I do venture as a 
responsible adviser to your Government to say that it 
is not right for the Government of India to flout public 
opinion in this way and say to us: "‘Oh, we are res¬ 
ponsible for maintaining law and order, the respon¬ 
sibility is cast on us by Parliament, and we shall do 
what we think proper.” That, my Lord, is a wholly 
wrong attitude. Public opinion has got to be appre¬ 
ciated; it has got to be considered and given due weight 
too? We are apt to believe that public opinion came 
into existence in this country only with British rule, 
and that it came here along with certain other western 
ideas. As a matter of fact, even in the early days 
people who had not acquired English education knew 
the value of public opinion. Hon’ble members knowing 
Hindustani will appreciate the well-known lines of the 
great poet, A’tash. 

Sim to sahi jahaii men hai tern fisana kya 

Kahti hai tujhe khalk-khuda ghaebana kya, 

which means “do for God’s sake listen to what 
people are saying about you and pay some respect to 
it”. That shows that public opinion was held in great 
respect even in earlier days. Therefore, I say, put off 
the Bill for two or three months. T understand the 
Committee will soon be coming out and will submit 
their report by the end of the year. Is there any 
advantage in pressing this matter at this stage notwith¬ 
standing public opinion to the contrary? I protest, 
my Lord, against the Government acting in defiance 
of public opinion; the result of such action in the past 
has been acrebity and ill-will on the part of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. It is not desirable that the 
Government should repeat that experiment. I feel 
strongly that that would be a colossal blunder. 


(B) 


My Lord,—I hope this unequal struggle between 
the official and the non-official members of this Coun¬ 
cil will soon be over; for my part, I find it rather too 
trying for my nerves. The debate has been .going on 
now for four days, and almost everything which could 
be said for or against the'measure has been put forward 
by the advocates of the respective sides. It seems 
that at the end of the discussion we are as far off from 
coming to an agreement as we were when the Bill was 
introduced. 

The motion before the Council now is that the Bill 
be passed. Under ordinary circumstances I should 
have held it unjustifiable at this late hour to prolong 
the agony by making any lengthy observations, but the 
matter is of such great and grave importance, that I 
do not think I shall be justified in recording my vote 
without giving, howsoever briefly, my reasons for the 
action which I propose to take. When the Bill was 
introduced and leave was sought for its introduction, 
some of us felt compelled to oppose that. What has 
happened since then that the Hon’ble Member should 
feel justified in asking us to day to give our assent 
to the Bill? We tried to improve the Bill to the best 
of our lights by sending in 38 amendments. Far from 
feeling grateful to us for trying to improve this Bill, 
the Hon’ble the Home Member, with that emotional 
Celtic temperament of his to which I referred the other 
day, actually charged us with trying to whittle down 
the Bill. That was the unkindest cut of all. When 
we come here to assist him with our experience, with 
our guidance, these are the thanks which we get in 

'Speech made by Mr. S. Sinha, at the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Oouncil, at Simla, oin' September 25,1919, after several 
amendments were moved and rejected in regard to the 
Indemnity Bill introduced by the Hon. Sir William Vincent. 
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this Council. Now, lest your lordship and the 
Council may think that in dilating at some length 
on the difficulties and misfortunes of Indian non> 
official members of this Council, who have to oppose 
official views^ I am at all exaggerating, I shall, with 
your lordship’s leave, read out two or three sentences, 
not from an Indian paper, moderate or extremist, but 
from a well-known Anglo-Indian paper of Calcutta. 
This is what the writer says of our most piteous con¬ 
dition:—“I am always struck by the pathetic aspect of 
the incident when an Indian Councillor gets up on his 
hind legs”—these are his words, not mine,—“and 
debates a motion eloquently and cheerfully, knowing 
all the while that the division which he has succeeded 
in forcing must go against him. It requires a certain 
amount of assurance, not to say spiritual pluck,”—the 
words are “spiritual pluck,” not “spirituous pluck.”— 
“to do, as many Indian debaters do, without giving 
an unedifying exhibition of temper, spleen and 
despair.” (Hear, Hear, from non-official benches). 

Now, my Lord, under those circumstances, I am 
particularly grateful, speaking for myself, that of the 
38 amendments which were moved by us, the Hon’ble 
the Home Member was graciously pleased to accept 
one of mine. Afterwards, he made an observation, 
however, which deprived his action of its little grace, 
that he was not sure that he had been wise in accepting 
my amendment. I ventured to assure him then and 
there that this was the wisest act he had done, if not 
in his life, at least in the course of official career. I 
am also grateful to him particulary, for accepting my 
suggestion in my opening speech and amending the 
words of the preamble by dropping the words “that 
it was necessary to declare martial law” and putting 
in the words “where martial law was enforced.” Well, 
my Lord, grateful as I am for these two acceptances 
on his part, I do not think that the rejection of our 
37 amendments justifies him in asking me to give my 
nioral assent to the Bill. 
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My Lord, I shall, with your Lordship’s leave, refer 
to one or two observations which have been made by 
the official members in the course of the discussion. I 
shall first say a word about the incursion of the 
Education Member. I thought he was concerned with 
the carrying out of educational policy, with certain 
sanitary matters and possibly also with ecclesiastical 
affairs. What he has got to do with the declaration of 
martial law and an Indemnity Bill, I cannot for the 
life of me understand. He read out section 101 of 
the Evidence Act and sundry old reports of Privy 
Council cases, and he tried to teach us the A B C of 
the law of evidence. He said it was surprising that 
the lawyers in this Council, did not even know what 
he called the A B C of the law, and he tried to explain 
it to us as best he could. I was gratified, however, 
that he did not go on to the D E F and the XYZ, as 
otherwise w^e might have been sitting here all night. 
He laid down the proposition that what appears in 
clause 3 of the Indemnity Bill in regard to the rule of 
evidence and the burden of proof is a most elementary 
principle to be found in all the laws and the prophets. 
Now\ if that be so, and the Hon’ble Member’s argument 
be sound, what is the good of having that specifically 
provided for in this Indemnity Bill at all? If that is 
the Common Law% if that is the Statute Law, if that 
is the Privy Council ruling, I suppose any court w^ould 
act up to it without there being a specific provision. 
As, however, the Hon’ble the Law Member has taken 
particular care to put in that provision here, I have a 
suspicion that it is not after all such a small thing, a 
mere A B C as the Hon’ble the Education Member was 
anxious to make out. 

My Lord, I shall refer now to one or two observa¬ 
tions of the Hon’ble the Law Member. My friend the 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya thought that 
I had been rather severely handled by the Hon’ble the 
Law Member; but in a debate, as in love and war, I 
think all this is fair, and I make no grievance of that. 
But he did make one or tw^o observations, not in regard 
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to me personally, but in regard to certain matters, 
which I think need a reply. Now I was also amused, 
as one who is a lawyer by profession, to see the lengths 
to which some of us, even members of your Excellen¬ 
cy’s Executive Council, are driven in a debate when 
harassed from pillar to post, as happened to the 
Hon’ble the Law Member yesterday. When the 
Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya quoted once or twice from an 
Act of St. Vincent, the Hon’ble the Law Member pooh- 
poohed it, as if to refer to an Act of St. Vincent, was 
something like lesse majeste to Sir William Vincent; 
but to-day he himself, in reply to the Hon’ble Pandit, 
referred to the same Act, which he repudiated yesterday 
as something insignificant and worthless. That is all, 
my Lord, which I have to say in regard to the observa¬ 
tions of the Hon’ble the Law Member. 

I shall say something now about the Hon’ble the 
Home Member’s observations. I think it is but fair 
to say that his speeches on this rather controversial 
measure have been, on the whole, conciliatory: and I 
have got no grievance against the wording or the spirit 
of them. But I take exception not to his manner but 
to his matter. I confess I was very agreeably surprised 
this morning to hear him quote, of all persons, the 
greatest Congress leader, Mr. Gandhi. This was in the 
same strain in which the Hon’ble the Law Member 
quoted Mrs. Besant. Well, Mr. Gandhi is certainly a 
gentleman whose observations are entitled ordinarily 
to the greatest respect. But the Hon’ble the Home 
Member tries to make much of Mr. Gandhi’s observa¬ 
tions as in this particular instance thev suit his purpose. 
It is, I presume, from Young India that he quoted this 
morning. Is he aware that in Young India Mr. Gandhi 
has been writing week in and week out, on the Punjab 
situation, taking up the case of each particular persoK 
convicted, and saying in terms absolutely unequivocal 
that there has been a great travesty of justice and that 
all these persons have been put to very great inconve¬ 
nience and trouble by the arbitrary conduct of the 
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officials? I only desire to say that I hope that these 
observations also of Mr. Gandhi will carry equal weight 
with the Hon’ble the Home Member, when he comes to 
deal with the cases of these persons. 

Now there is one thing more I would like to say. 
In my opening speech on this Bill, I said that the 
Indian view was that, whereas Government were fully 
justified in resorting to effective measures for puffing 
down the riot or disturbance or rebellion, call it what 
you like, the steps taken for that purpose went far 
beyond the requirements of the situation, and that in 
the name of putting down the disturbances and main¬ 
taining or restoring order, measures were carried out 
which were oppressive and tyrannical. This, I said, 
was the Indian view. I sedulously refused to go, my 
Lord, into the facts of the case, and I assured you that 
I kept an open mind on the subject. But I find that 
my friend, Mr. Malaviya, on the one side, and Mr. 
Hailey and Mr. Thompson and General Hudson on the 
other, have put forward different versions of the facts. 
I am now in a better position to make up my mind as 
to the facts, after having heard both sides. I listened 
very carefully to the statements of fact of these gentle¬ 
men, both on the last occasion and to-day; and making 
every allowance for an inherent, unconscious bias in 
my own mind as an Indian, I have tried to place myself 
in a detached position, and I venture to say that leaving 
aside every statement of the Hon’ble Pandil, and 
accepting as gospel truth the statements made by the 
official members in the Council, there is, to my mind, 
a clear admission made by these gentlemen that things 
were done which, to use the mildest language, should 
not have been done. I shall not say one single word 
about the observations of Mr. Malaviya. I shall take 
it that they are incorrect and inaccurate. Let us. 
however, take the statements made here before your 
Lordship and this Council by Mr. Hailey, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son and General Hudson as representing the truth. 1 
shall not traverse the ground in detail; but I shall tak( 
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one or two instances and the explanations which the 
official members have offered to this Council. I hope 
every member of this Council will consider the matter 
apart from any ideas of race or nationality. Has Mr. 
Thompson’s explanation satisfied the Council that the 
arrest of Mr. Manohar Lai, a Barrister-at-law, late 
Minto Professor of Economics in Calcutta, a distin¬ 
guished scholar, a favourite pupil of Professor Marshall 
of Cambridge, and his detention for, I believe, nearly 
a month, and then his being discharged without being 
brought to trial, was a right course to adopt? Mr. 
Thompson said Mr. Manohar Lai was a trustee of the 
Tribune, and it was supposed that as a resident trustee 
in Lahore he had taken an active part in inspiring 
the writings in that paper. I ask: '‘Is it fair, is it 
right that because a man happens to be a resident 
trustee of a newspaper, when once the editor has been 
brought to trial, the trustee should be arrested and 
placed in detention for a month and then let go without 
any case being started against him?” I venture to 
submit, my Lord, that that is not the way of treating a 
British subject. I am glad that Sir Michael O’Dw^yer 
did not go beyond arresting the resident trustee and 
did not order the arrest of the readers of the paper as 
well, because in that case I might have been arrested 
too as one of them. I say that just to show, my Lord, 
that the explanation offered by Mr. Thompson does 
not satisfy us at all, and I have given my reason 
therefor. 

I shall now take an instance from the statement 
of General Hudson. Fortunately in his case I am in a 
better position, because I find the Civil and Military 
Gazette has already published what it calls “the full 
text” of his speech. From this full text, I shall take 
up one point, namely, the unfortunate assault on Miss 
Sherwood and the orders passed in consequence there¬ 
of. General Sir Havelock Hudson admitted “the issue 
by the officer in command at Amritsar of orders that 
^oy persons who wished to pass the scene of assault* 
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on Miss Sherwood should be made to crawl on their 
hands and knees”, as “something was required to 
strike the imagination”. He continued: “It is easy to 
criticize the orders issued by the officer in command 
at Amritsar, but the circumstances were altogether 
exceptional and the punishment though humilating 
was not such as to cause danger to life or physical 
hurt”. And he then added: “No compulsion was 
brought to bear on any individual to submit to the 
order. The order remained in force for a period of 
five days. There is good reason for the belief that 
except for the party of prisoners already mentioned, 
those who were subject to the order came voluntarily 
to submit to it for the sake of notoriety or martyrdom.” 
That is the explanation that General Hudson gave. 
The facts are not denied. The Hon’ble Pandit Mala- 
viya, who among his many virtues does not 
unfortunately possess the saving grace of humour, 
complained to the Council in tones of bitter anguish 
that when that was said by General Hudson a titter of 
laughter went round the Council. I should think that 
but for the restraining influence exercised by your 
Lordship’s presence the Council would have indulged 
in a loud guffaw. Who could, my Lord, accept with 
equanimity the statement that human beings preferred 
to crawl on their hands and knees to obtain “notoriety 
or martyrdom?” This was ordered, General Husdon 
said, to strike the imagination. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-General Sir Havelock 
Hudson:—“I think the passage which was referred to 
as raising a loud guffaw was not that quoted by the 
Hon ble Member. It was the one that the men went 
on their hands and knees that raised the titter”. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha “There 
r/as something about hands and knees”. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-General Sir Havelock 
Hudson:—“The person went there three times on his 
hands and knees”. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha:—My con¬ 
tention is that if this explanation did not evoke a loud 
guffaw, it should have done so. Now speaking serious¬ 
ly, I venture to ask the Council whether it is right to 
defend the order that His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
should be made to crawl on their hands and knees 
because some other persons had been guilty of com¬ 
mitting some nefareous deed. I ask whether such u 
thing should be sanctioned. Whatever the Hon’ble 
Pandit may have said. General Hudson said that that 
was done to strike the imagination! I do not know 
anything about striking the imagination, but what I 
do know and feel is, that those who were made to 
crawl on their hands and knees must have left the place 
with a bitter sense of rancour rankling in their hearts. 
If General Hudson meant that this may be called 
striking the imagination, all I can say is that when he 
joined the Army the imaginative literature of England 
lost a great deal. 

Thus, there is no doubt that things have been done 
which should not have been done. My Lord, such 
being the case, and the Government having withdrawn 
from the preamble the statement as to the necessity 
of the declaration of martial law, the question is 
whether the Bill should be passed. Nothing having 
happened since the introduction of the Bill to induce 
me to change my mind about it, I believe I am justified 
in voting against it. Your Lordship will remember 
that on the last occasion when I ventured to take up 
the time of the Council, I maintained that public opi¬ 
nion was insistent that the Bill should be either 
withdrawn or put off for some time. Now when I 
refer to public opinion, I am afraid of a recurrence of 
what happened then. The Hon’ble Mr. McPherson, in 
the course of his manuscript eloquence, said that I 
represented only a small section of the Bihar and 
Orissa public, while he himself represented a large one. 
But as I explained the other day, when I talked of 
Indian public opinion I referred to the classes who 
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alone can at present speak out their minds. I shall 
not, however, refer on this occasion to Indian public 
opinion; if I did so I could show that Sir Sivasawami 
Iyer, who was a Member of the Madras Executive 
Council, has been publishing articles in various papers 
strongly opposing the passage of the Bill. But I shall 
quote some passages from an article in a well-known 
Anglo-Indian paper of Calcutta. The article is from 
the pen of one who has himself been a high official, 
and has acted as Standing Counsel to the Government 
of India. The paper is owned and edited by that 
gentleman, and the article in question shows how the 
debate has struck the mind of an independent Briton 
in this country. This is what he says: — 

“The debate now proceeding at Simla is a fair 
sample of the way India has been governed in the past. 
The Government adopt an attitude and defend that 
attitude to the last gasp. They accept nothing, listen 
to nothing and decline to budge. They get the Asso¬ 
ciated Press to give a full account of Sir William 
Vincent’s ‘testy’ speech, which is in their opinion so 
convincing that it has only to be read to be accepted 
as Gospel. Of course, it is not, for it is merely an 
angry gabble, but Simla sticks to its opinion and lives 
on”. I omit the concluding words of the sentence 
for the fear they may be considered unparliamentary. 
The writer then proceeds as follows : “The main fact 
that strikes one reading the debate now proceeding 
about the Indemnity Bill is that the bureaucracy and 
the Government of India are playing the same old 
game, namely, absolute inability to yield to suggestion, 
to accept compromise, and eagerness to play all the 
trumps, which they have dealt themselves. This is 
the spirit that invited the Reforms, this impervious¬ 
ness to reason, this contempt for opposition and this 
extreme use of every controversial weapon they have 
helped themselves to in the past. This debate has 
once more shown the Government of India in its ob- 
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durate and obstinate and its best form of solid oppo¬ 
sition”. 

I do not say, my Lord, that I accept every word of 
it, but it shows how this debate strikes a British critic 
of the Government, a man who has occupied the high 
position of Standing Counsel in the Calcutta High 
Court. Therefore, I venture to submit that we are 
not so unjustified, as some of the official members 
would like to make out, in asking your Lordship’s 
Government to postpone this measure for the time 
being, at any rate till the Punjab Enquiry Committee 
submits its report. But as your Lordship’s Govern¬ 
ment are unwilling to accede to our request, I feel justi¬ 
fied in recording my vote against the Hon’ble Home 
Member’s motion that the Bill be passed. 
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My Lord,—On 1st November, 1907—when the 
Seditious Meetings Act was under the consideration of 
this Council—the Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson, speak¬ 
ing with the authority of a Home Member, propounded 
a curious theory in regard to the presence of non-oflBcial 
members of this Council at Simla on the occasions of 
debates on contentious measures like the one under 
discussion to-day. He said: “If Indian members con¬ 
sidered the matter to be of vital importance, they 
would, no doubt, have undertaken the journey which 
would have deposited them at the doors of the Council 
Chamber. Their absence proves that either they ap¬ 
prove of the Bill or at least do not so strongly disap¬ 
prove of it as to consider their presence necessary.” I 
do not know, my Lord, if Sir Harvey’s views are shared, 
to any extent by the Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins, but lest my 
absence should give rise to any such unwarranted pre¬ 
sumptions as those formulated by the late Home 
Member, I have deemed it my duty to come up here 
to-day. to be able to place before the Council the views 
of people of the Lower Provinces of Bihar, west 
Bengal and Orissa, whom I have the honour to repre¬ 
sent in this Council. 

My Lord, there can be no two opinions that the 
measure under consideration is one of an exceptional 
character, and I submit that an extraordinary law, 
meant for special exigencies, should not be allowed to 
remain on the Statute-book when the circumstances 
that justified it no longer demand it. It cannot be 
doubted that the Seditious Meetings Act—the operation 

^Speech made by Mr. S. Sinha in opposing the motmn 
for the intro due ti\oji in the Imperial Legislative Council the 
Bill for the continuance of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1907 , introduced by the Hon. Mr. Jenkins, 
Home Member, an the 6th August, 1910 . 
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of which we are asked to renew to-day for a period of 
five months, after its becoming inoperative by efflux 
of time—is a measure of exceptional and extraordi¬ 
nary character, as it seriously curtails the liberty of 
public discussion and vests, in the hands of our police, 
powers of interference with the public, which, even 
when exercised with the greatest tact, are bound to 
produce irritation, annoyance and inconvenience. 
Under the Act as it stands, power is given to the police 
to interfere with all kinds of gatherings of twenty or 
more persons, whether they be in a public place or a 
private house. Religious and social gatherings are not 
excepted so far as the powers of the police are con¬ 
cerned. It is obvious that such extensive, discretionary 
powers vested in a body of men like our police, of whom 
even the most charitably disposed persons cannot draw 
a flattering picture, can only result in constant con¬ 
flicts between them and large and important sections 
of the people. And for one seditious meeting that the 
police may be able to suppress, acting under the 
powers conferred upon them by this Act, there are sure 
to be several instances when, owing to misdirected zeal 
on their part for ferretting out sedition, respectable 
and law-abiding subjects of His Majesty, the King- 
Emperor, are likely to be subjected to unnecessary and 
unjustifiable annoyances, in their efforts to carry on 
perfectly peaceful and legitimate, constitutional agita¬ 
tion for political reform, which we claim as one of the 
indefeasible and cherished rights of all British subjects. 
Such, m.y Lord, has actually been the case in East 
Bengal, where conferences, as to the peaceful and 
constitutional character of which guarantees had been 
given by the organizers to the District Officers, were 
not allowed (o be held. 

The Seditious Meetings Act was passed to put 
down—to quote the words of Sir Harvey Adamson—the 
‘‘acute disorder that prevailed in the Punjab and in 
Eastern Bengal”, and it was admitted by the Govern- 
ii’ient that it was “a repressive measure of considerable 
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potency”. The question, to my mind, is that, even 
assuming that such a measure was necessary at the 
time it was enacted, in the interests of law and order, 
whether the present situation is not so improved as no 
longer to require the continuance of the Act, which is 
a serious menace to the exercise on the part of the 
people of one of their most valued rights as British 
subjects, namely, the right of public association for 
purposes of free and open discussion of public ques¬ 
tions on constitutional lines. Now, unless, my Lord, 
I have misappreciated the significance of the assurances 
given by your Lordship on the occasion of inaugurating 
the last session of this Council, as also the statements 
made recently by the Lender-Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Commons, it is clear that the 
situation in the country has materially improved of 
late, and if things are allowed to proceed as they are, 
without the application of fresh irritants in the shape 
of such legislation as the one before us to-day, the 
chances are that matters will take an even yet more 
favourable turn, and the apprehension of any wides¬ 
pread or serious trouble, as the result of allowing 
liberty of public discussion, does not now seem to me 
to be well-founded. 

The Punjab—one of the two unfortunate pro¬ 
vinces the state of law and order in which was 
made to justify this exceptional enactment at the time 
^—has been, so far as I can see, quite tranquil, and the 
better mind of East Bengal, on the occasions of the 
conferences which were unfortunately suppressed, gave 
evidence of a sincere desire to co-operate with the pub¬ 
lic authorities. As for the other provinces—they 
have all been peaceful and quiet all these years, and 
even when this Act was passed no reference was made 
to their conditions as justifying any such extraordinary 
legislation, in derogation of popular rights. I submit, 
therefore, my Lord, that the very special circumstances 
which might Save justified so stringent and drastic a 
measure having fortunately very largely disappeared. 
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there is no justification now, for the Executive to ask 
the assistance of this Council to sanction the continu¬ 
ance of this “repressive measure of considerable 
potency”. As. a matter of fact, there is ample provi¬ 
sion made in the Code of Criminal Procedure, in 
Section 144 for the suppression of mischievous or sedi¬ 
tious public meetings, and it was while purporting to 
act under the terms of this section that the authorities 
at Barisal dispersed the session of, in my opinion, an 
innocent gathering, viz., the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference, in March, 1907, months before the present Act 
was passed. I venture to say, therefore, that in 
Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the exe¬ 
cutive authorities have vested in them ample powers 
for meeting all cases where public assemblies are likely 
to resort to mischievous or inflammatory propaganda. 

It is alleged in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons of the present Bill that the Act “where put into 
actual operation has been effective in stopping several 
meetings which, it was feared, if held, would have 
given rise to disturbances; and even where it has not 
been enforced its moral effect as a preventive measure 
has been invaluable”. Now, as to the first part of the 
allegation, I confess it is a mystery to me as to how 
it could have been known that meetings, which never 
w^ere allowed to be held, could have resulted in distur¬ 
bances ! Possibly the alleged fact was ascertained 
through some occult process, unknown to the non¬ 
official members and familiar only to our omniscient 
official colleagues. But in regard to the second part 
of the allegation, namely, that the Act, even where it 
had not been enforced, has had “invaluable moral 
effect” as a preventive measure, I think it is my duty 
to inform the Council that in the provinces of Bihar 
and Agra and Oudh—with which I may claim to be in 
intimate touch—the only effect of the Act has been 
that of demoralising public life and practically para¬ 
lysing all healthy and legitimate public activities. Its 
existence on the Statute-book, and its subsequent 
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extension in January last to all the provinces which 
were till then exempt from its operation, has mate¬ 
rially and seriously affected constitutional public work 
needing joint effort and co-operation, and, as such, it 
has been fruitful in engendering in the public mind a 
feeling of deep dissatisfaction amongst those who, 
during the recent period of storm and stress, tension 
and excitement, have been unswerving friends of law 
and order. That after the support we have given in 
the maintenance of law and order to the Governments 
in Bihar, and the United Provinces, and thus streng¬ 
thened their hands in combating undesirable and 
unhealthy unrest, we should find ourselves so distrust¬ 
ed as to b^ placed under the veritable Sword of 
Damocles, in the shape of this frankly repressive 
legislation, has caused us, I beg to assure your Lord- 
ship, the deepest humiliation as casting an umerited 
stigma on our unswerving adherence to peaceful, 
constitutional public work. 

What I have said just now of the character 
of public work in Bihar and the United Provinces 
will, I have no doubt, be endorsed by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Earle—who was our Commissioner at Patna 
till recently—and by the Hon’ble Mr. Meston. 
who, though he left the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh some years back, is nevertheless in close touch 
with the affairs of his old province. If it be said, 
however, that it is impossible to make exceptions in a 
measure meant to affect the whole country, I submit 
that in matters of such legislation as the one before 
us to-day, it seems to me a wrong principle to proceed 
on the lines we are asked to do. It was pointed out 
by the great and distinguished jurist. Sir Henry Maine, 
that the true principle of Indian legislation should be 
to enact measures for particular tracts and provinces, 
and then to extend their operation to other parts of 
the country, in the light of the experience gained of 
their actual working in the smaller area. Whether 
this principle be feasible or not in other departments 
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of legislation. I venture to say that it is a most 
desirable course to follov^^ in the matter of enacting 
repressive measures. Almost all our provinces are now 
supplied with the requisite machinery for legislation, 
in the shape of Legislative Councils, and I confess I 
cannot understand why it should not have been left 
open to the Provincial Governments to enact in their 
Legislative Councils such measures of exceptional 
legislation as may be required by the special exigen¬ 
cies and requirements of their territorial jurisdiction, 
in place of having an all-Indian measure like the one 
before us. which in its broad sweep grinds all, the 
guilty few and the innocent many. 

In conclusion, my Lord. I desire to express my 
view that in coming before the Legislature for assis¬ 
tance in enacting this measure, it was not right 
for the Executive to rely only “on the unanimous advice 
of Local Governments’*. Far be it from me to say one 
word in derogation of the value or importance of the 
opinions of our Local Governments, but nevertheless 
the fact remains that to accept the views of the Local 
Governments only and to act upon them is to proceed 
upon purely^ ex parte lines. Surely, my Lord, there 
are other people to be considered, other interests to be 
taken into account—the interests, views and opinions 
of the great educated Indian community—great not 
necessarily in numbers but in their influence and 
importance—whose healthy public activities arc 
seriously menaced and jeopardised by this measure. 
I fear I cannot honestly say that the Government have 
considered the question, as they should have done, 
from our standpoint, the standpoint of the people. If 
they had done so, I am sure they would not have f'^lt 
so “convinced,” as they are alleged to be in the State¬ 
ment of Objects and Reasons, as to the continuance oi 
the Act. I fear that the continuance of this 
Act will act as an irritant instead of an emollient, and 
that it is likely to engender discontent where it does not 
at present exist, and I cannot, therefore, see my way to 
'give my support to the proposal before the Council. 
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My Lord,—On the day that the Hon’ble the Home 
Member introduced this Bill, your Excellency was 
pleased to observe that it would be open to members 
of this Council to discuss to-day the principles under¬ 
lying the Bill, as well as its details. Availing myself of 
that arrangement I desire to say, in the first place, a 
few words on the principle of the Bill. Now, it is not 
open to question that the measure under consideration 
is a curtailment of and a limitation on—be it in ever 
so mild a form—liberty of speech and of public asso¬ 
ciation, which both are the indefeasible rights of all 
British subjects. This is so obvious that even an 
Anglo-Indian paper—a stout champion of the Bill—is 
obliged to admit that “doubtless a sacrifice of a theo¬ 
retical liberty of speech is involved in the acceptance 
of the new Act.” Even assuming, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that the sacrifice involved is only of “a theoreti¬ 
cal liberty of speech,” the question, to my mind, is 
whether it was at all necessary for the Government to 
have come forward to press for such legislation, and 
that too of a permanent character, such as is contem¬ 
plated by the Bill. It may be that temporary restraints 
on the rights of public speaking and association may 
be deemed necessary under exceptional political condi¬ 
tions of a country; but I take it to be a settled principle 
of legislation, in all countries with pretentions to a 
civilized system of administration, that no repressive 
measure, to provide .against special political exigencies^ 
should be allowed to remain on the Statute-book when 
the circumstances that might have justified it had 
passed away. 

^Speech mnde by Mr, S, Sinha in opposing the motion 
made by the Hon, Mr, Jenkins, Home Member, at the 
Imperial Legislative Coumcil held at Calcutta on March 20, 
1911 that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill ta 
amehd the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act be taken 
into consideration. 
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If that principle be correct, as I respectfully submit 
it is, then the only question is whether the present 
condition of India renders any such legislation, as a 
permanent part of the Statute-book, necessary or 
desirable. Now, what is the present condition of the 
country compared to what it was in 1907, when the 
Seditious Meetings Bill was enacted? On this point 
the testimony of all competent and qualified observers 
is at one. that there has been a remarkable improve¬ 
ment in the general situation. Mr. Montagu, speaking 
last year, bore witness to that fact. Lord Minto, 
speaking some months later at the Ignited Service Club 
at Simla, was equally emphatic in his declaration on 
Ihis point. More recently—speaking in London—he 
has declared in no uncertain voice that “political quiet 
now reigns throughout India:” His Honour Sir 
P^dward Baker, speaking the other day in Behar, is 
reported to have said that he honestly believed that an 
improvement had taken place in the general situation. 
And to go no further, even the Hon’ble the Home 
Member made an admission to the same effect in the 
course of his speech introducing the present Bill. It 
is thus clear on the highest official testimony that the 
India of 1911 is in this respect a very different India 
from that of 1907. That being so, I confess I fail to 
see the expediency or the desirability of placing per¬ 
manently on the Statute-book a measure like that 
under discussion. 

The Hon’ble the Home Member in justifying the 
introduction of the present Bill dwelt at some length on 
the deeds of the revolutionary party in India and abroad, 
and he clearly suggested that the measure before the 
Council was one that would go—at least to some extent 
^--to prevent the mischievous effects of their propagan¬ 
da. My Lord, if I felt half as sure of it as evidently 
does the Hon’ble the Home Member, I would have given 
my whole-hearted support to the Bill. But after a 
careful consideration of the measure I have arrived at 
the conclusion that the Bill, if enacted, would in no way 
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touch revolutionary propaganda. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Jenkins gave us a fairly exhaustive catalogue of the 
methods of the revolutionary party. These are, in his 
own words, the introduction into and publication in 
India of large quantities of seditious literature, the 
writing of threatening letters, the posting of seditious 
placards in public, and planning to import arms into 
this country. Now, I would very much like to know 
which of these activities it is contemplated to combat 
by the Bill before us. It would be insulting the 
intelligence of this Council to labour the point that 
there are no provisions in this Bill to check any of 
these tactics of the revolutionary party. As remarked 
by a leading x\nglo-Indian daily this Bill in regard 
to “its utility to capture the anarchists, will prove 
about as useful as a torpedo boat to catch eels.” That 
being so, the only suggested justification for the present 
measure seems to me to be untenable. And while on 
the subject of the revolutionary party I w^ould like to 
invite the attention of this Council to the remarks of 
the Government of the Lower Provinces in their Annual 
Administration Report for the year 1909-10. It is 
stated that “there are already good grounds for believ¬ 
ing that the anarchist movement has been paralysed, 
at any rate, for the present.” This is with reference 
to the condition as it existed one year back. Since 
then there has been one murder and one attempt at it, 
which are regarded as the outcome of the anarchist 
propaganda; but we would do well to remember in 
this connection the wise and weighty words of Lord 
Minto in the course of his speech recently delivered 
in London. He said: — 

“Anarchical crimes in India, I am afraid, we are 
always exposed to. We all know^ that other countries 
are not free from them. The bomb has unfortunately 
been introduced into India; it has to a certain extent 
gained a footing. Anarchical plots require the most 
careful watching. They are very much of the same 
nature as crimes committed in European countries; 
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and there is no greater mistake than to believe that, if 
an outrage occurs, it is due to general sedition or to- 
general disloyalty on the part of the people of India:^*' 

That is just the point, that, by reason of an isola- 
ted anarchical outrage, the vast bulk of the people of 
all classes and creeds, who are loyal to the British 
Crown, should not be made to suffer by curtailment of 
rights which they have come to cherish as indefeasible 
concomitants of British citizenship, and the possession 
and enjoyment of which have intensified in them that 
spirit of loyalty to the Sovereign, which is ingained 
in the Indian mind. It is because it seems to me that 
the Bill, if enacted, will in no way affect the revolu- 
tionary party, but that it will entail a great hardship 
on the bulk of the people by curtailing liberty of 
speech, that I deeply deplore the action of the Govern¬ 
ment in coming before the Legislature for the enact¬ 
ment of this Bill. The Seditious Meetings Act of 
1907 has already largely demioralized public life in this 
country, and the effect of the present enactment wilt 
be to deepen that depression and demoralization. 

Coming to the details of the Bill, I must acknow¬ 
ledge the many improvements made in it on the legis¬ 
lation embodied in the Seditious Meetings Act, and F 
beg to tender to Your Excellency’s Government mjr 
grateful acknowledgments for the changes introduced. 
Some of these changes are certaintly important and 
are calculated to render the working and the opera¬ 
tion of the Act less liable to abuse: “The Act of 
1907”—I am quoting an Anglo-Indian paper—“might,, 
in the Hands of an arbitraryflocal government, have 
been employed in such a way as to molest private 
gatherings or to interfere with legitimate public meet¬ 
ings”. As a matter of the fact, that Act had been on 
many occasions so utilized. In this respect the 
present Bill is certainly an improvement, with the 
result that it is less likely to be oppressive in ita 
operation. I trust that the Hon’ble the Home Member 
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3vill be satisfied witfi this acknowledgment of my 
(-humble appreciation of the endeavours made by him 
"to meet with popular wishes, though I wholly differ 
from him in regard to the principle of the Bill and the 
-expediency or desirability of any such legislation in 
.the,present imjNroved condition of the cbhntry. In 
S^tion 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code the exe¬ 
cutive are in possession of ample powers for proscrib¬ 
ing all meetings likely to indulge in mischievous or 
inflammatory propaganda. The new Bill is, therefore, 
open to the charge of its being a duplication of powers 
already vested in the executive, with this difference, 
that whereas the act of the oflScer under the Code is 
.-a judicial proceeding, which might be challenged, that 
, under the present Bill is made purely executive and 
-absolutely final; and to this extent, therefore, the pro- 
. visions of the measure under discussion, where they 
.xiiffer from the existing law in the Criminal Procedure 
-Code, differ for the worse. 

My Lord, it is to me a matter of genuine regret that 
in the very first session of the Council over which Your 
Excellency has presided the legislature should be 
-called upon to enact a measure of this character, and 
,-that too in a year which is sure to be rend'ered memo¬ 
rable by the presence amongst us of their Most Gracious 
Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress. 
At a time like this, the Government should not have 
placed before this Council, and invoked its assistance 
in passing, a measure that will act as an irritant to 
the feelings of a large section of His Majesty’s subjects. 
With the sincerest desire to meet the Government even 
jmOTe than half-way, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
'danger of such legislation being made a permanent 
part of our Statute-book, and 1 must, therefore, with- 
,hold my assent to the enactment of the Bill. 


COMMISSION TO INQUIRE INTO PUNJAB 
DISTURBANCES - 

My Lord,—I desire to assure Your Excellency that 
I have risen to speak on this Resolution with a sense 
•of very great responsibility. I have had the privilege 
of addressing Viceroys in this Council on many previous 
•occasions, but never have I addressed the Council on an 
occasion like this. I realise that feelings have been 
naturally roused on both sides, which have to some 
■extent found expression in the Council. Far Fe it 
from me to say one word that would add to the tension 
of these feelings on either side, but I hope the few' 
temperate observations I propose to make may be of 
some use in persuading Your Lordship’s Government 
to accept the very reasonable proposal that we have 
made jointly before the Council. Much has been said 
by the previous speakers to represent the Indian point 
of view in regard to the situation in the Punjab. I 
w'ould like to give the Hon’ble the Home Member the 
assurance that I am not one of those who either 
minimise the gravity of the situation in the Punjab, or 
say a few words of sympathy by way of a prelude to 
making further demands. On the contrary, I frankly 
confess that I am ashamed of the doings of such of 
my countrymen in the Punjab as had any hand in 
killing Britons, or in injuring them or destroying 
their property, for they had not only harmed them, 
but injured us also in the matter of our demands for 
the rights and privileges that we legitimately claim as 
British subjects. We are all against mob rule. At 
the same time, while candidly admitting that, I would 

'Speech made by Mr. S, Sinha at the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council held at Simla on September 12, 1919, support¬ 
ing the ■ resolution moved by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
for the appointment of a (hxmmission to enquire into the 
Punfdb disturbances. 
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like to lay before your Lordship the Indian point of 
view. To put it in a short sentence the Indian point 
of view is this; that although the Government 
were fully justified in resorting to all effective 
measures for the purpose of re-establishing law and 
order, their action went far beyond the requirements 
of the case. In fact, in the name of law and order 
things were perpetrated which cannot be justified in 
the light of that high standard of British justice with 
which we have been long associated in this country. 
That, in short, is our point of view. If your Lord- 
ship will permit me, I will read out a sentence from a 
well-known Anglo-Indian paper, the Madms MaiL 
Coming from an adversary its admission is very valu¬ 
able. It says in its leading article:— 

“We are quite convinced that Indian sentiment 
has been genuinely and deeply stirred by the events in 
the Punjab, and that, however much capital may be 
made out of that affair by factious individuals ever on 
the look-out to vilify the British raj, there is a sub¬ 
stantial body of loyal and moderate opinion which has 
been shocked by what it regards as an outrage upon. 
their Indian fellow-countrymen”. 

My Lord, I submit that in this one short sentence 
the leading Anglo-Indian paper of Madras summarises 
and sums up correctly the Indian point of view. My 
Lord, it is very desirable, therefore, that the Committee 
which has been constituted should be one which will 
be able to inspire confidence in the public mind. I do 
not wish to take up the time of the Council in discuss¬ 
ing whether it would have been of greater advantage 
if this Committee had been a Royal Commission, re¬ 
porting to His Majesty’s Government through the 
Secretary of State, but I desire to say that in asking 
for the Royal Commission, there is no such feeling 
as the Hon’ble the Home Member spoke of, namrfy, 
that we desire to place the Government of India on 
their trial. The Hon’ble the Home Member shakes 
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his hand to imply that he refuses to accept my state¬ 
ment. I assure him. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Vincent:—“That was not 
intended”. 

I can assure him, speaking with the full weight of 
responsibility, that it is far from our desire to place 
the Government of India on their trial. We do not 
desire to place the Government of India on their trial. 
But the real point is this. The Government of India 
::are believed to have been associated too closely with 
the policy pursued in the Punjab by Sir Michael 
•O’Dwyer. Your Excellency said in your opening 
.address inaugurating this session:—“I promised sup¬ 
port to the head of each Local Government for such 
measures as he thought it might be necessary to take, 
and that support was given unwaveringly throughout”. 
Now, I am far from suggesting that your Lordship 
was not justified in taking the line of action you did. 
I am fully aware your Lordship appreciates and 
realises your responsibilities in this grave matter. I 
merely submit that the people naturally believe that 
w^hen that was the view of the Government of India, 
and they took such action as they did in pursuance ot 
it, the people are not wrong in assuming that the 
Government of India were too closely associated and 
identified with the policy pursued in the Punjab. And 
the reason why we press for a Royal Commission is, 
that we believe that all human beings, howsoever 
exalted their position, are liable to be influenced in 
their action and judgment by an inherent unconscious 
bias. When the Government of India have admittedly 
made themselves responsible for the policy of the 
Punjab Government, we believe that your Lordship’s 
Government will not be in so good a position, for 
appreciating the evidence and of passing judgment in 
the matter as another independent body would be. 
However, the Honfble the Home Member says that it is 
^00 late now to bring up the proposal and it could only 
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be done in the House of Commons. I do not think I 
personally can bring it up in the House of Commons^ 
and there is not time enough for us to get it done as 
the Committee will be coming out soon. That is why 
we are concentrating our efforts and pressing for an 
additional Indian member on the Committee. In spite 
of what the Hon’ble the Home Member said, it is a 
fact that the Committee, as at present constituted, does 
not find favour with the bulk of the people. I am sorry 
to say. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Vincent:—“The Hon’ble 
Member is wrong”. 

I can assure your Lordship that so far as the 
Indian public opinion has found expression in the 
press, the constitution of the Committee has been 
found to be wholly unsatisfactory, and I find that the 
Times of India which says that the constitution of the 
Committee should satisfy all reasonable persons, goes 
on in the next breath to say that it would like one 
more member on it. That is a sample of the reason¬ 
ableness of persons who say in one breath that they 
accept the constitution of the Committee, and in the 
next that they would like to have one member more. 
That shows that all parties in this country are more 
or less dissatisfied with the constitution of the Com¬ 
mittee. Now I am not going to make any personal 
observation about the personnel of the Commit¬ 
tee, but I would point out that out of 
the six members of the Committee no less, than five are 
officials, Indian or European, and there is only one 
non-official. It is not a matter of race or nationality, 
but I maintain that when there are no less than five 
ofiBcials and but one non-official on the Committee, it 
is bound to find very little favour with the public. I, 
therefore, submit that on this particular matter, the 
members of the Council who have spoken so far, all 
agree that your Lordship should move in the matter 
and give us at least one more non-official Indiam 
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member to satisfy the public demand. I venture to 
hope, my Lord, that in the few observations I have 
made, I have said nothing to rouse feelings on either 
side, andf that they will, therefore, carry weight with 
your Lordship’s Government. I hope that they will 
be pleased to consider sympathetically the proposal in 
regard, at any rate, to adding one niore non-officiat*^ 
Indian member to this Commlittee. If that is done, I 
think the Committee’s Report may satisfy the public in. 
a larger measure and carry more weight than it other 
wise would. 
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My Lord,—I rise to move the Resolution which 
-stands on the agenda paper in my name, and which 

mas as follows:— 

“TTiat this Council recommends to the Governor- 
<General in-jCouncil that he may be pleased to transmit, 
through the proper channel, to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, the following humble representation:—‘That 
this Council begs leave to tender to His Most Gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor its dutiful homage and 
loyal devotion and to express its sense of profound 
gratefulness for the Royal Proclamation issued by His 
Majesty on the memorable occasion of his having given 
his Royal assent to the Government of India Bill, de¬ 
claring, as the Proclamation does, noble and lofty 
principles of government which are to guide in future 
the policy of His Majesty’s officers to enable the Indian 
nation to attain full responsible government and full 
political freedom as an equal member of the British 
Commonwealth.’ ” 

My Lord, I do not think I need make any apology 
for my having brought up this Resolution on this the 
first day of the opening session of this Council, for the 
very simple reason that, as your Lordship was pleased 
to observe in the course of your very exhaustive 
inaugural address delivered this morning, this Procla¬ 
mation has been acclaimed by the people of India 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, and 
I felt I should be wanting in my duty if I did not put 
forward this resolution which represents the unani- 

'Sp&ech made in moving a resolution in the Imperial 
legislative Council, Delhi, on the 30fh January, 1920 “that 
the Council do donvey to His Majesty the King-Emperor 
the expression of its dutiful homage for the Proclamation 
■of the 23rd December, 1919.” 
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mous opinion of the people of India in regard to the 
Proclamation so graciously issued by His Majesty. 
My Lord, had it not been that the time at my disposal 
is limited, I would have read out to the Council a large 
number of extracts from the leading exponents of 
Indian public opnion in the various provinces, which 
would support my view that even papers, which are 
regarded as very advanced in their views on questions 
-of Indian self-government, have all unanimously and 
with one voice expressed their heartiest welcome to 
His Majesty’s Proclamation as embodying and laying 
down principles of a lofty and noble character alike 
for the guidance of His Majesty’s oflQcers and His 
Majesty’s subjects in this country. I shall content 
myself with reading two short extracts from two lead¬ 
ing papers, one of Calcutta and one of Bombay, to 
satisfy the Council that what I claim is a fact beyond 
dispute. I read from the Bombay Chronicle which 
says:—‘All India will gratefully welcome the Pro¬ 
clamation of the King-Emperor, heralding as it does 
the opening of a new epoch in the history of India.... 
The words of the Proclamation reveal a loftiness of 
purpose which will touch the hearts of the people, 
because it is something more than a ceremonial an¬ 
nouncement about the Royal Assent which is given 
to the Reform Act’. I shall also read one short passage 
from a paper which is generally regarded as a very 
advanced journal in this country, namely, the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. It says:—‘The Proclamation of His 
Majesty the King will be read with thrilling interest 
throughout the length and breadth of India. We have 
no doubt that the people of this country will heartily 
respond to the appeal of His Majesty whose genuine 
sympathy for the aspirations of his Indian subjects is 
well-known'. 

My Lord, I could multiply similar extracts from 
other leading nationalist papers in various p£frts of 
the country, but these two short extracts will, I am 
^ure, satisfy the Council that I am justified in saying 
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that all shades of Indian public opinion are absolutely 
iinaninious in according a very hearty welcome to His 
Majesty’s Proclamation. I may also say here that it 
has been to me a matter of very great gratification to 
find that, with one single solitary exception, all the 
leadiiig Anglo-Indian papers have taken a similar view 
and have expressed an equally hearty appreciation of 
the terms of His Majesty’s Proclamation. This is not 
the occasion, my Lord, to raise any controversial topic, 
and I shall, therefore, refrain from making any com¬ 
ments about the conduct of the one leading Anglo- 
Indian paper of Calcutta, which has utilised the Royal 
Proclamation for an attack on Mr. Montagu, in lan¬ 
guage which I would not care to characterise. Now I 
have no desire to confer cheap immortality on that 
paper by referring to it by name, but those who have 
read its three leading articles will agree with me that 
it has shown—to say the least of it—very scant 
courtesy to His Majesty’s Proclamation by calling it, 
as it has done, a political manifesto of Mr. Montagu, 
an allegation which I entirely repudiate and deny. I 
also say this, not in anger, but in sorrow, that I have 
not seen any one of my British fellow-subjects enter¬ 
ing a protest against the kind of language, employed 
by a leading Anglo-Indian paper, in regard to His 
Majesty’s Proclamation. But with that one single 
exception, I claim that Indian and Anglo-Indian opinion 
as expressed in the press of India, and in the 
resolutions adopted by the various political bodies, is 
emphatically unanimous in welcoming the Royal 
Proclamation as a document of very great historic 
importance. I shall not, therefore, trouble the 
Council with any further observations in justification 
of my placing before il my Resolution. 

My Lord, the Resolution which I have read out 
is in three parts. In the first, I am requesting your 
Lordship’s Government to transmit our humble repre¬ 
sentation on behalf of this Council to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. From the fact that your Lordship, as. 
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President of this Council, has admitted the Resolution 
exactly in the terms I drafted it, I take it that your 
Lordship’s Government will be pleased to accept the 
Resolution. 

The next part of the Resolution tendei^ 
to the King-Emperor our dutiful homage and loyal 
devotion, and then gives expression to our opinion 
about the Proclamation itself. Now, I believe, it is 
regarded as a convention that whenever British sub¬ 
jects approach their Sovereign with a representation, 
they first tender to him their loyal devotion and dutiful 
homage, but I assure your Lordship that so far as we 
Indians are concerned, we do not regard it as a mere 
formality. We take it as an obligation and a duty to 
our King-Emperor George V, who has taken such a 
deep and abiding personal interest in the affairs of his 
Indian subjects, and we deem it a privilege to offer to 
him, on occasions like these, our dutiful homage and 
loyal devotion. For my part, the real reason why 
His Majesty’s rule, and that of his predecessors, 
appeals to me is that it has enabled the people of India 
who, till this country passed under the Crown, were a 
congeries of different nationalities, races and tribes, 
to have become a single nation. On that point I do 
not think I should express emphatically my own 
opinion, because I find that a gentleman, to whom your 
Lordship referred this morning in terms of deservedly 
high appreciation, namely. Lord Meston, made some 
very striking observations in the House of Lords in 
the course of the debate on the Government of India 
Bill. He said:—‘‘What lies behind and below the 
whole of the political difficulties in India, is the spirit 
of nationalism, a spirit bred in the soil, nurtured.... 
by our own methods and our own examples, and 
spreading rapidly through all ranks and classes. I 
say deliberately all ranks and classes, because I have 
been watching its operations now for over thirty years* 
It, of course, permeates the professional classes, with 
whom it originated. That is accepted. But it is also 
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going deep into the trading and monied classes. A 
few years ago they had nothing whatever to do with 
politics^ but they are now a prominent feature in all 
political organisations, and it is very largely their 
money which finances the nationalist movement. It 
has also spread to the landed classes”. So that it is 
quite clear, as Lord Meston puts it, that a national 
spirit is permeating now all ranks and classes in this 
country. Beginning with the professional classes, it 
has filtered down to other strata and even to the masses. 
That is absolutely incontrovertible, and, I think, your 
Lordship will agree with me that of all the titles to 
honour of our King-Emperor and of his claim to our 
loyalty and devotion to him, the greatest is this,—to 
have found the Indian people divided into races, tribes, 
ranks and classes and moulded them by means of 
education, training and culture into one great homo¬ 
geneous* pohtical whole. It is on this ground that 1 
have retained the words in my Resolution as express¬ 
sing our real sentiments of loyal devotion and homage 
to the King-Emperor, and, not merely by way of a 
customary convention or formality. 

I shall now say a few words about the Proclama¬ 
tion itself, as there are statements made therein in 
regard to the wishes of the King-Emperor which are 
binding upon all his subjects, and these declarations 
are and will be invaluable for all time to come. I 
would point out that, whatever view we may take of 
the new Statute, whether we regard it, as I am told 
some people do, as a little thing, or whether we regard 
it, as I am told some other people do, as a big thing, no 
fair-minded man but will concede that an Act of 
Parliament, which introduces for the first time in the 
history of British India an element of responsibility in 
the Provincial Governments, for the people to work 
up to for their full political freedom, in course of time, 
makes the occasion a memorable one. And the 
occasion of the passing of the Act being a memorable 
one, it was inspired by a rich and ra**e political instinct 
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that His Majesty the King-Emperor has issued this 
Proclamation which we all welcome so much as a new 
Charter of our legitimate goal and aspirations. 

Now coming to the Proclamation my thoughts 
naturally go back to the other great Proclamation, 
which is referred to by His Majesty, namely, that of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. That Proclamation has 
a history of its own, and because certain incidents 
which occurred in regard to that Proclamation may 
have, in future, some bearing on the present one, I 
wish to say a. few words about them. It has been 
contended by some people that His Majesty’s Royal 
Proclamation is really the Act of his Ministers and 
that it is, therefore, open to us to take it in that light. 
My contention is that this view is untenable. I urge 
that a Royal Proclamation is principally an act of the 
Sovereign, although a constitutional monarch like our 
King-Emperor naturally acts on the advice of his 
Ministers. We know that in the case of Queen Victo¬ 
ria’s memorable Proclamation Her Majesty took a 
special personal interest in the draft which was being 
prepared. Lord Morley refers to the fact in the 
Appendix to the collected edition of his Indian speeches, 
and an important communication on the subject is to 
be found in the Letters of Queen Victoria, Volume III. 
Writing to the Earl of Derby under date 15th August, 
1858, Her Majesty said 

The Queen has asked Lord Malmeshbury to ex¬ 
plain in detail to Lord Derby her objections to the 
draft of Proclamation for India. The Queen would 
be glad if Lord Derby would write it himself in bis 
excellent language, bearing in mind that it is a female 
Sovereign who speaks to more than one hundred 
millions of Eastern people oh assuming the direct 
government over them, giving them pledges which her 
future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principled 
of her government. Siich a document should hreathe 
feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious feel- 
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ing, pointing out the privileges which the Indians will 
receive in being placed on an equality with the subjects 
of the .British Crown, and the prosperity following in 
the train of civilization/ 

This very remarkable statement clearly shows that 
Her Majesty took a great personal interest in the 
matter, and I have the authority of Lord Morley that 
the last sentence of the Proclamation was the Queen’s. 
Curiously, in spite of the declarations made in the 
said Proclamation, when many years later a contro¬ 
versy arose, which I need not refer to. Sir James 
Stephen expressed certain views about it which gave 
a very rude shock to the people of this country. Sir 
James Stephen propounded the view that ^‘the Procla¬ 
mation has no legal force whatever”, and that though 
'‘as a ceremonial the Proclamation may have been 
proper, but in any other point of view it is a mere 
expression of sentiment and opinion”. This declaration 
of an ex-Law Member gave a profound shock to the 
people of this country, who had come to regard Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation as a solemn pledge given on 
a very memorable occasion. The matter naturally 
attracted very great attention, and 1 find from the pro¬ 
ceedings of this Council that when the debate came to 
be summed up by the President, the late Lord Ripoh, 
to whom India will always be grateful for the many 
reforms he introduced, made these very striking obser¬ 
vations on the views expressed by Sir James Stephen: — 

“When Sir James Stephen goes on to maintain 
that a Proclamation issued by the Sovereign of Britain 
and of India is only a ceremonial, a mere formal utter¬ 
ance of sentimental phrases of no binding force or 
practical effect whatever, I cannot too emphatically 
express my dissent. To me it seems a very serious 
thing to put forth to the people of India a doctrine 
which renders worthless the solemn words of their 
Sovereign, and wduch converts her gracious promises 
^nto a libilow iriockery. ' The document is not a treaty 
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—it is not a diplomatic document; it is a declaration 
of principles of government which, if it is obligatory 
at all, is obligatory in respect to all to whom it is 
addressed. The doctrine, therefore, to which Sir 
James Stephen has given the sanction of his authority 
I feel bound to repudiate to the utmost of my power. 
It seems to me to be inconsistent with the character 
of my Sovereign and with the honour of my country”. 

These are noble words, nobly spoken. Some years 
later the matter again came up, in a different form, 
in this Council. This lime it was not about the effect 
or validity of the Proclamation as a whole, but about 
certain words in it, and it was Lord Curzon who, 
speaking in the course of his seventh budget debate 
speech on the 29th of March, 1905, with reference to 
certain observations of the late Mr. Gokhale, said:— 
^‘He (Mr. Gokhale) referred to the Act of 1858 and the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. I am familiar with 
both these documents, and I also remember— 
which those who quote them sometimes forget—that 
the late Queen’s words contained a qualification, nut 
indeed modifying their generosity, but limiting their 
application by the necessary tests, firstly of practical 
expediency, and, secondly, of personal fitness”. My 
Lord, these words of Lord Curzon also were regarded 
by his Majesty’s Indian subjects as unduly emphasis¬ 
ing, if not practically imposing, an unwarranted limita¬ 
tion upon the Queen’s Proclamation, and the matter 
attracted the attention of the then Secretary of State, 
Mr. John (now Lord) Morley, with the result that 
shortly after Lord Curzon’s pronouncement, Mr. Morely, 
speaking in the House of Commons, in 1906, said: — 
*‘I thinh those words ‘so far as may be’ have been 
somewhat misinterpreted in the past.. I do not 
believe that the Ministers who advised Queen Victoria 
in framing one of the most rnemorable documents in 
all our history meant those words, to be construed in 
a harrow, restricted or pettifogging sense. . I do not 
believe that Parliament ever intended this promise of 
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the Queen should be construed in any but a liberal and: 
generous sense”. I have referred, my Lord, briefly to 
the historical facts and incidents about Queen Victoria’s- 
Proclamation so that it may not be possible in future 
for any one either to impugn the validity or try to 
limit the scope either of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation 
or the Proclamation of our King-Emperor George V. 

Now, my Lord, I shall say a few words about the 
Proclamation itself. The Proclamation, as I have said 
in the Resolution, lays down noble and lofty declara¬ 
tions of policy, and I particularly invite the attention 
of the Council to paragraph 5, for reading out the 
whole of which I make no apology:—“With the same 
sympathy and with redoubled interest I shall watch the 
progress along this road. The path will not be easy 
and in the march towards the goal there will be need 
of perseverance and of mutual forbearance between all 
sections and races of my people in India. I am con¬ 
fident that those high qualities will be forthcoming. I 
rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret wisely 
the wishes of those whom they represent and not to 
forget the interests of the masses who cannot yet be 
admitted to franchise. I rely on the leaders of the 
people, the Ministers of the future, to face responsibility 
and endure misrepresentation, to sacrifice much for 
the common interest of the State, remembering that 
true patriotism transcends party and communal boun¬ 
daries and, while retaining the confidence of the legisla¬ 
tures, to co-operate with my officers for the common 
good in sinking unessential differences and in maintain¬ 
ing essential standards of a just and generous 
government. Equally do I rely upon my officers to 
respect-their new colleagues and to work with them in 
harmony and kindliness; to assist the people and their 
representatives in an orderly advance towards free 
institutions; and to find in these new tasks a fresh 
opportunity to fulfil, as in the past, their highest 
purpose of faithful service to my people;” I do not 
think, if I may say so without the least impertinence,^. 
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it is possible to have put better in one short paragraph 
ideas of such profound wisdom affecting the current 
and even future problems of this country. If only 
both the races in India—His Majesty’s British subjects 
and Indian subjects—will constantly keep these words 
of wisdom in mind and proceed upon the lines laid 
down by His Majesty, I am sure we shall be all the 
better for it in future. 

My Lord, I have been all my life a staunch—a very 
'Staunch—optimist; although I have for many years 
seen the country pass through stages of political re¬ 
pression which have placed, from time to time, a very 
great strain on our loyalty to King-Eiiiperor’s Indian 
Government. But in spite of all that I have always 
believed that, notwithstanding the repressive measures 
and the misguided policies resorted to by the Indian 
Government, our King-Emperor’s rule is the one great 
instrument of our political salvation, the one mighty 
lever by means of which the people of India will be 
raised to a higher destiny and to their right place in 
the scale of nations. It is, therefore, that I feel enthu¬ 
siastic about the King -Emperor’s declaration of policy 
in his great Proclamation. I am sure His Majesty’s 
officers also will obey the Royal wishes. His Majesty 
very properly says that India is on the threshold of 
a momentous epoch in her history. ‘A new era is 
opening,’ says His Majesty and I for my part am quite 
prepared to obliterate the past if His Majesty’s officers 
in this country also will turn over a new leaf. It seems 
to me, my Lord, that what is wanted now, is that all 
sections of the people, all His Majesty’s subjects, should 
really co-operate in the right spirit. Unfortunately 
co-operation in the past, if I may say so, has often 
been misconceived and misconstrued. I am not tall> 
ing of places like Calcutta, Madras or Bombay, or 
provincial capitals where exsits influential public 
opinion; but in the mufassal—which means practically 
the whole of India—co-operation has often been 
regarded by the officials as more or less synonymous 
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with subservience on the part of non-offlcials. I ear¬ 
nestly hope that the words of His Majesty that his 
officers will in future treat their non-official colleagues 
as their equals will be kept in mind by them; and if 
this is done I am sure the chances of misunderstanding 
between the two sections will be materially reduced. 
The situation demands great forbearance on both sides, 
and I sincerely wish that both will rise to the occasion. 
It seems to me that in the critical period of our trial, 
both officials and non-officials should keep in mind the 
memorable words of the great American poet, Lowell, 
which are singularly appropriate in view of the King- 
Emperor’s injunctions in his Royal Proclamation:— 

New occasions teach new duties, Time makes ancient 
good uncouth; 

They must upward, still and onward who would keep 
abreast of Truth; 

Lo! Before us gleam her camp-fires, we ourselves must 
pilgrims be; 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea. 

Nor attempt the future’s portal with the past’s blood- 
rusted key.’ ” 


II. 

In reply to the observations of his colleagues Mr. 
Sinha spoke as follows: — 

My Lord, I think I have every reason to congra¬ 
tulate myself on the trend of the discussion on the 
Resolution I have had the honour to move to-day. 
Barring a few trifling criticisms, the tone of the debate 
has been in approval of the lines on which I placed the 
Resolution before this Council. I shall, therefore, be 
very brief in these my final observations. My thanks 
are particularly due to the Hon’ble Sir William Marris,. 
\Nffio spoke on behalf of your hardship’s Government, 
for tfee view he took alike of the Resolution and the 
speech I made in explaining it. He was certainly 
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right in thinking that my intention in reading the whole 
of paragraph 5 of His Majesty’s Proclamation was to 
show that the responsibility created was not at all one> 
sidjed. I certainly accept the position that the respon-^ 
sibility cast upon non-official Indians is now as much^ 
as that cast on the officials. Next, I desire to thank my 
British non-official for the assurance they have given, 
that whatever their attitude might have been in the 
past towards Indian reforms and Indian problems,^ 
whatever their view of the Government of India Act 
when it was a Bill, now^ that the measure has received 
the Royal assent, they, as the representatives of the 
influential section of the British non-officials in the 
country, will do all that lies in their power to make the 
Act a success by co-operating with the Indians, as His 
Majesty expects them to do. This assurance will cer¬ 
tainly go a long way towards improving matters. 

I have now a word to say about the criticisms which 
have been made upon my resolution by my esteemed 
friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea. I 
think—if I may say so—that the Hon’ble Mr. 
Benerjea was a trifle hypercritical in the attitude he 
adopted towards my resolution. But I make no 
grievance of that. I have sat at his feet for the last 
thirty years, and it is his privilege as my political guTu 
to take me to task for my real or alleged omissions. 
Coming specifically to Mr. Banerjea’s criticisms, I have 
to state that I cannot see my way to yield to his 
contention. The first was about the amnesty. Now, 
although the amnesty is at present a very important 
matter, yet I did not feel justified in bringing it up as 
a part of my Resolution, because, after all, it is matter 
of ephemeral interest. Mr. Banerjea’s other criticism 
that I did not thank certain gentlemen, including your 
Excellency, for the part taken by your Excellency and 
those others in the framing of the Reform Scheme, 
seems to me even more untenable. I must frankly 
state that your Excellency being in the chair, it is 
placing me at some disadvantage by raising a personal 
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issue. But I may say at once that it never occurred to 
me, nor does it occur to me now even after hearing 
Mr. Banerjea, that I have been guilty of any impro¬ 
priety in not thanking certain gentlemen—His Majesty’s 
subjects—when I am bringing up a resolution thanking 
His Majesty himself. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea:—My 
Lord, I rise to a point of order. I did not use the 
word impropriety. I should be very sorry to use that 
word in regard to Mr. Sinha’s resolution. I used the 
word omission, and I think it is an exceedingly mild 
word to use in connection with any resolution or 
statement. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha:—The 
Members of this Council are quite aware of the mild¬ 
ness of Mr. Banerjea’s criticism, but after his 
explanation 1 make no grievance of it. My submission 
is that I yield to none in my admiration for the 
gentlemen who have been instrumental in bringing 
about the reforms, but I submit that there is a time 
and place for everything, and it did not and does not 
strike me that this was the right time to do so. If Mr. 
Banerjea will care to bring up a resolution on the 
subject I shall be as willing as he is to render unto 
Coesar the things that are Causer’s. I do not think I 
shall be justified in detaining the Council any longer, 
and with these few observations, I shall ask the 
^Council to accept my resolution. 
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Passing as we are through times that try men’s- 
souls—a period of unprecedented storm and stress in 
the annals of our Motherland—I feel justified 
in giving expression to my sense of gratefulness 
for the signal honour you have done me. I am 
proud to receive this striking mark of your con¬ 
fidence, and I consider your summons, to respond 
to your call at this juncture, the highest and proudest 
privilege of my life. I am aware that the onerous 
duties and responsibilities you have assigned to me 
could have been placed by you in much worthier hands, 
but since your choice has fallen on me—for better or 
for worse—I most readily and willingly respond 
to call of duty. 

I have been asked by some critics whv we should 
meet again so soon after our last Conference, and 
whether it is desirable that at a time when the Empire, 
of which we are a constituent and a very important 
unit, is engaged in a life-and-death struggle there 
should be so much of political agitation—albeit it be 
perfectly constitutional—in Behar. It is, therefore, 
necessary that I should fake up a little of your time 
in adverting to this criticism. In the first place, as 
we are passing through times when each day brings us 
something new, w’e cannot afford to go to sleep till 
we meet next year at our Provincial Conference. If 
we did that we shall be letting judgment go by default.. 
It is just the time when Behar should give expression 
to her views on all current topics—the thorough re¬ 
form of our constitution, the policy of repression- 
inaugurated by many of the provincial Governments 
against public workers in the cause of this great 

'Inaugural Address at a special session of the Provin^ 
dal Congress, held at Patna, on 26/ft August. 1917. 
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constitutional struggle for reform, and the effective 
steps we should and must take at once—if we are not 
to be doomed to perpetual servitude—to rescue our 
comrades from the effect of the repressive policy which 
is being so sedulously pursued by some of the local 
Governments. These then are the three problems 
you have got to consider, discuss and resolve upon at 
to-day’s meeting—(a) the irreducible minimum of 
reforms that will for the time being satisfy the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of the people as marking a definite 
step towards the goal of our attaining self-government, 
within the Commonwealth, in the near future, {h) the 
policy of repression which is being systematically 
pursued in various provinces with a view to stifle the 
active and earnest propaganda for Home Rule and (c) 
the steps necessary to be taken by us. if the Govern¬ 
ments persist in their present policy of repression, 
with a view to make an effective and telling protest 
against it. 

The Political Educatmn of our People. 

But quite apart from these three ohjects of to¬ 
day’s Congress, its real utility seems to me to lie in its 
imparting political education to our people. I have al¬ 
ways been of opinion that the education imparted to 
us in this country is calculated to impress upon us too 
much of our duties to the State but very little of our 
rights. Perpetual insistence on our duties to the 
State and its visible embodiment—the officialdom—is 
the one keynote of a foreign educational policy, and 
one sees it at the very first glance. For example, in a 
hook recently brought out by a member of the Indian 
Ed^ucational Service in this province—called Select 
Passages on D\uty to the State for the purpose of 
“reading, analysis and translation in schools and 
•colleges”—^the learned compiler declaraes in the pre¬ 
face that the extracts collected “have been chosen with 
a view to emphasising the duty we owe to the State 
and to one another.” Now I have nothing to say 
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against, and in fact much in favour of, teaching our 
boys the duties they owe to one another, but I venture 
to think that infusing young minds with the notion 
that they but owe duties to the State, without teaching 
them in the same breath that the State also owes, in a 
corresponding measure, duties to its subjects is not 
to fit our young men to become self-respecting and 
useful citizens of the Commonwealth. It is hardly 
fair to our young men to ransack classical writers on 
Politics, from Plato and Aristotle to Mill and Spen¬ 
cer—as the compiler of the book in question has done— 
with a view to stuff their brains with passages on their 
duries to the State, without simultaneously enjoining 
on them the one great lesson our people stand badly 
in need of learning—that the State is for the benefit 
of the people and not the people for the benefit of the 
State, whether in India or in any other country. View¬ 
ed in this light it is not so much the people who owe 
duties to the State as the latter to the former. But 
unfortunately this very necessary teaching is not im¬ 
parted to our young men either in schools or colleges, 
or even when they have entered the world. 

The political atmosphere in this country, in which 
we live and move and have our being, is so redolent 
of “duty to the State”, and laden with official vapour 
to such an extent that even meetings expressly called 
to record our loyalty to our Sovereign are not sup¬ 
posed to be able to do so unless presided over by a 
high executive official! Is is, therefore, that in the 
absence of any insistence on the State’s duties to the 
people, it devolves upon us to carry on as vigorous, 
active and earnest a constitutional agitation as we 
can with a view to teach the people the great lesson 
that the State, exists for them and not they for the 
State. It was this lesson which our revered and 
patriarchal leader, Dadabhai Naoroji, who has just 
gone to his rest, emphasised from the presidential 
‘chair of the Indian National Congress when he presid- 
•ed over it for the third and last time, at Calcutta, in 
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1906. His memorable words—so full of deep signi¬ 
ficance and earnest patriotism—may well be recalled 
by us at this time and laid to heart. Our great leader 
exhorted us in words of burning eloquence as fol¬ 
lows:—“Agitate, agitate over the whole length and 
breadth of India, in every nook and corner. x4ll India 
must learn the lesson of sacrifice of money and of 
earnest personal work. We must have a great agita¬ 
tion in Britain as well as here. Agitate; agitate, agitate; 
inform, inform, inform the Indian people what their 
rights are, and why and how they should obtain them, 
and inform the British people of the rights of the Indian 
people and why they should grant them. The organi¬ 
zation, which I suggest, and which I may call a band 
of political missionaries in all the provinces will serve 
many purposes at once—to inform the people of their 
rights as British citizens, to prepare them to clain] 
those rights and when the rights are obtained, to 
exercise and enjoy them,” 

In meeting to-day we are, to some extent, carrying 
out the mandate of our revered leader, who has been 
rightly designated the father of constitutional agita¬ 
tion in this country. The two points which we have 
thus kept in view in convening this session are firstly, 
the declaration of Richard Cobden that “repetition is 
the essence of agitation” and, secondly, the lesson 
embodied in Herbert Spencer’s famous dictum that 
“alien truths can be forced on minds reluctant to* 
receive them only by means of repeated iterations.” 

Persistent Agitation and the Bureaucracy, 

These two dicta, the first of the most persistent 
and the most successful of British constitutional agita¬ 
tors, and the second of one of the greatest British: 
thinkers of the nineteenth century, should constitute 
the watchwords of our public activities. I have not 
had the same advantage which some others have had 
of coming in contact with the members of the great 
bureaucracy, who have been the arbiters of our desti- 
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nies for now over a century and a half, ever since that 
memorable date, 12th of August 1765, on which the 
grant of the Dewany of Bengal and Behar was made 
by Shah Alam to the East Indian Company. But in 
this oflBcial-ridden country where, as I have already 
pointed out, even demonstrations of loyalty are orga¬ 
nised and presided over by officials, no one can live 
without feeling sooner or later the impact of the 
British-India bureaucracy. Now as I fully believe 
that there is a soul of goodness in things evil, I shall 
be the last person to deny the virtues of the bureau¬ 
crats, who have weilded and still wield the destinies 
of our country. These virtues are being so constantly 
dinned into our ears by themselves that it is not likely 
that we can forget them. 

The latest glorifier of bureaucratic self-compla¬ 
cency, a member of the Indian Civil Service, in his 
recently-published book called, The Economic Life of 
a Bengal District, sketches with a rare modesty the 
unparallelled achievements in this country of the great 
service of which he is a member, in the following 
glowing passage:—‘‘The Indian bureaucracy has 
supplied India with cheaper railway communications 
than any possessed by European countries, has pro¬ 
vided for her the greatest irrigation works in the world, 
has created a judicial system which will bear compari¬ 
son for fairness and expedition with any system 
elsewhere, has maintained order and security of life 
and property in the most unlikely conditions, has 
grappled successfully with widespread failure of 
crops, and has attempted of late years the stupendous 
labour of providing an ignorant and densely populated 
country with a modern system of education and a 
modern system of sanitation. It has done all this at 
a cost which is an infinitely lighter burden upon the 
resources of a poor country than any of the govern¬ 
ments in Europe has placed upon the resources of a 
j*icb country.’^ Here are the alleged achievements of 
the British-Indian bureaucracy put by a member of that 
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body presumably at the highest, and certainly not at 
the lowest. I have no desire—since it is not germane 
to the subject before me—to find myself in controversy 
with the writer of the passage I have quoted for your 
special behoof, but what I desire to point out is that in 
this very flattering and almost idyllic picture of the 
achievements of the Indian Civil Service—painted by 
the sympathetic hands of one interested in showing 
his own class in the most favourable light, and in 
which the super-excellences of that body are brought 
into most prominent relief—there is no reference at 
all to any sense of responsiveness on the part of the 
Civilian to the just aspirations of the Indians for what 
the Greeks called the “higher things of life/’ The 
writer does not even allege that, and it but goes to 
confirm conclusively our impression of the character 
of the Civilian administration as mechanical, unres¬ 
ponsive, and doctrinaire; in fact, as absolutely imper¬ 
vious to popular aspirations and to public opinion. 

Nor is it surprising, since the very essence of the 
bureaucratic government is a belief in its own infalli¬ 
bility and its right to do for the people not what they 
want, but what they ought to or are supposed to want. 
It is one of the well-established maxims in the science 
of character study that the exercise of unchecked and 
irresponsible power inevitably corrupts some of the 
finer qualities of humanity, and is calculated to tarnish, 
in the end, even the pure metal of which the 
Nietzcshean superman is supposed to be made. When 
you have to deal with such a class of men, the only 
way which, it seems to me, is likely to be effective, 
is to iterate and reiterate your demands with 
intensity, which cannot be overlooked or ignored. I 
do not subscribe to the view that such demands can 
be more properly made in our Legislative Councils only, 
for as at present constituted, they can and do afford 
little scope for the expression of the public opinion of 
the educated and advanced sections in the country. 
Regard being had to these two obvious fact»—the 
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limitations of our Legislative Councils and the absolute 
imperviousness of the bureaucracy to public criticism 
and popular demands—it behoves us to take to heart 
the exhortation of Dadabhai Naoroji to agitate and 
agitate on constitutional lines, till our people from the 
Himalyas to Cape Comorin become permeated with 
one uniform idea that they have not only duties to 
discharge to the State but rights against it—the rights 
to think their thoughts aloud, the rights of free asso¬ 
ciation and expression and, above all, the right to rule 
themselves on such lines as they believe will be con¬ 
ducive to good government, without let or hindrance 
from any foreign bureaucracy. It is in this view of 
the matter, that this Congress is calculated to serve 
a highly useful purpose. 

Our Agitation and the War. 

But it has been repeated ad naaseiini in the Anglo- 
Indian press—and also emphasised in the si)eeches of 
some of the provincial administrators—that we are 
guilty of gross impropriety, if nothing worse, in having 
embarked upon an agitation for constitutional reforms 
during the continuance of a world-war, like the one 
which has been raging for the last three years, and 
that as loyal and law-abiding citizens we should have 
concentrated all our efforts at present on winning the 
war before diverting our attention to any other thing— 
least of all to agitating for reforms in our Government. 
Plausible though this argument may seem, a little 
probing suffices to show that it has got no substratum 
and is totally fallacious. It is obvious that before we 
Indians could be asked to impose upon ourselves any 
such restraint, an example should have been set to u^ 
by the Government of the country by their absolutely 
refraining from any acts which might be controversial. 

I am aware that some such undertaking was given by 
liOrd Hardinge, but has it ever seriously been attempted 
to be carried out? I fear, I cannot say so. 'On the 
contrary, what we do know is that both the Govern-* 
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ment of Lord Hardinge and that of His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford have introduced measure after 
measure bristling with most controversial matters^ 
which could not but agitate public opinion and exercise 
the public mind. I need not recount all these measures. 

But the Anglo-Indian and official view seems to be 
that while the Government may do what they like, 
even in evolving a retrograde scheme bringing in legis¬ 
lation, howsoever reactionary, we are either to keep our 
lips hermetically sealed or to open them just to mur¬ 
mur paeans of praise at the illimitable wisdom of the 
officialdom, who run the Government. It is thus clear 
that the injunction, one is so often treated to, to avoid 
controversy at present, is one-sided only and it, there¬ 
fore, entirely fails to carry conviction to our mind. 
Evidently our officials do not believe in the very wise 
aphorism that an ounce of example is better than a ton 
of precept. 

The War and National Reconstruction. 

But apart from that is it or is it not a fact that in 
suite of the pre-occupations in this world-war, and the 
inevitable concentration of the entire resources of the 
British Commonwealth for achieving victory, there 
has been never at any earlier period such a strong 
desire expressed both in Britain and the self-governing 
colonies for a complete overhauling of institutions and 
their thorough reconstruction? In fact, successful 
prosecution of the war and national reconstruction in 
every department of life and the State can be said to 
sum up the policy of Britain, as also of the self- 
governing commonwealths. The whole basis of 
naticnal life is in these countries, so to say, in a melt- 
ing-pot at present, to be remoulded and reconstructed 
on lines better adapted to subserve the ends of good 
government and popular contentment, in the light of 
the newer ideals which this world-war has been brought 
in its train. And against all this, what has been our 
line of action? I assert, speaking with the fullest sense 
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of respcmsibility, that we have maintained throughout 
these years of trials and tribulations a most correct, 
well-balanced and even helpful attitude. True, we 
have asked, in the most constitutional manner, for the 
introduction of reforms in our Government, but when 
the whole world is forging ahead, we would have been 
either more or less than human, if we did not assert 
our claims to what we believe to be our birthright. 
Beyond constitutionally pressing our claims on the 
Government we have done nothing which could em¬ 
barrass them, and we have the satisfaction of feeling 
that—say our captious critics and carping cavillers 
what they like—we have not been guilty of anything 
which can be said by any honest and impartial person 
to have been actuated by a desire to take an unfair and 
undue advantage of either of our Government, or ot 
our British fellow-subjects, because of their pre-occu¬ 
pation in the war. We can survey our work in con¬ 
nection with our present agitation for reforms with a 
clear conscience, and we can unhesitatingly declare— 
in the memorable expression of Lord Morley’s—that 
^‘our anchor holds. 

The Alleged Charge of Embarrassing the Government. 

The fact of the matter is that on the well-known 
principle of giving one a bad name and hanging him 
afterwards, this igenidus but disingenuous theory of 
our attempt at embarrassing the Government, taking 
advantage of the situation brought about by the world- 
war, has been started by the opponents of Indian 
reform with a view to discredit our efforts, and to 
rouse feelings of resentment in the hearts of our 
British fellow-subjects. It is not for the first time in 
the history of our constitutional progress that such 
has been the case. You may remember that when the 
Morley-Minfo reform scheme was on the anvil, in¬ 
vidious efforts were made by interested parties to 
frustrate the objects which those liberal-minded states¬ 
men had in view, and there can be no doubt that they 
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very largely succeeded in their efforts. The rules 
framed by the Government of India and the various 
local Governments under Lord Morley’s skeleton Act 
have been so devised as to give as little power as 
possible, even as advisers of the Executive, to the non¬ 
official representatives. What with the special and 
separate electorates, restraints on interpellations, un¬ 
limited powers conferred upon the Presidents of the 
Councils to disallow questions and resolutions, and what 
with the standing official majority in the Imperial 
Legislative and many of the Provincial Councils, and 
the nominal non-official majority in others, the framers 
of the scheme have given us nothing better than 
glorified debating societies. Our opponents are, how¬ 
ever, fully conscious of the fact that what may have 
been possible in 1909 is no longer so in 1917. They 
are fully aware that the mental horizon of our people 
has widened appreciably during the years that have 
elapsed since the inauguration of the Morley-Minto 
scheme, and we stand to-day absolutely united in our 
insistence on Home Rule. 

But the cohesion of our ranks, the realisation of 
the absolute identity of our interests, the spirit of 
comradaire produced by making common efforts 
to achieve Home Rule, the burning desire in the heart 
of every educated Indian to raise the fallen fortunes 
of his country, the intense longing on the part of all 
of us that India should again take her rightful place 
in the scale of civilised nations—these, and the various 
effects following therefrom, have naturally been bitter 
gall and wormwood to the British-Indian bureaucrat 
and the scribe in the Anglo-Indian press. Hence all 
the pother about the impropriety of our agitation and 
demand for Home Rule. The fact of the matter is that 
the issue now lies plain and unequivocal between the 
holders of power and influence in the Government, both 
in this country and in Britain—namely, the British- 
Indian, bureaucracy—and ourselves, whether India is 
to be governed in future by her own sons according to 
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their lights, and their notions of what is good for their 
country, or whether she is to continue to be adminis¬ 
tered by the members of the Indian Civil Service, the 
self-styled trustees of the Indian people. To us it 
admits of but one answer, and that is that whatever 
the reasons which may have justified or even led to 
the establishment, in our country, of a Government by 
a close and practically foreign bureaucracy, such a 
state of affairs should not be permitted by us to con¬ 
tinue much longer. Our little systems have their 
day. and I hold that the British-Indian bureaucracy has 
hod its day in our country and must now cease to be. 
It is no longer suited to our present requirements, or 
adapted to our future ideals, and it must, therefore, 
now be replaced by a system of representative and 
])opuIar government in which the executive will not be 
our masters but what they should be in all civilized 
politics—^’namely, the servants of the people. It is, 
therefore, that we have now come to regard the British 
Indian bureaucracy like fire—a good servant but a bad 
master, for so long as it remains in power, it is im¬ 
possible for us to attain self-government. The reform 
and reconstitution of the Indian Civil Service and the 
deprivation of its practically unlimited powers is and 
must, therefore, be the first plank in our reform of 
the Indian constitution. 

Our one Goal: Home-Rule for India. 

It is because we are satisfied that there can be no 
political and economic progress in our land till the 
bureaucracy is replaced by popular legislatures with 
full control over the executive, that we have placed 
before us as the goal of our aspiration the establish¬ 
ment of self-governing institutions in this country. It 
is idle to tell us that the bureaucracy have done for us 
this, that and the other, that they have given us good 
government with its concomitants of peace and con- 
tenment.. Good government which the bureaucracy 
profess to have given us is no doubt better than no 
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government, but in the first place good government 
need not be necessarily synonymous with bureaucratic 
government. Even a fair-minded member of the 
Indian Civil Service—Mr. Bernard Houghton—has had 
the candour to admit in his w^ell-known work called 
Bureaucratic Government that “the menace, that real 
peril, lies not in the grant of more popular government 
to India; it lies in the continuance of the present 
bureaucratic system—a system which has served its 
purpose and which India has now outgrown.” 

We are grateful for this unequivocal admission in our 
favour by a retired Civilian, but as a matter of fact we 
scarcely need any such outside support. Our knowledge 
of the deficiencies and limitations of the British-Indian 
bureaucracy is too subjective to make us require any 
objective proof. The wearer whom his shoe pinches 
feels it but too keenly to need any confirmation on the 
point from the on-looker. We who have lived these 
many years under the administration of the British- 
Indian bureaucracy do but too well realize its inevitable 
shortcomings—the inelasticity of its system, the 
rigidity of its method, the soullessness of its adminis¬ 
tration, the super-sensitiveness to and impatience of 
even the most moderate criticism, the intense anxiety 
to retain, at all cost, the power and influence it has 
so long enjoyed, and last but not least, the passion 
for docile obedience and subservience to its authority. 
These are realized in a more or less large measure in 
all parts of India, but in a somewhat backward pro¬ 
vince like ours they stand out in bold relief—especially 
the last. However, it be, it is quite clear to us that 
now that we are demanding self-government, we shall 
not be placated by the good government offered to us. 
be it howsoever best-intentioned, conscientious or bene¬ 
volent. 

The Bureaucracy and our Aspirations. 

Such, then, is the situation facing us at present— 
on the one side a growing phalanx of educated and 
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cultured Indians daily getting more and more quali¬ 
fied to manage their own affairs and desirous of coming 
into their own, deeply dissatisfied with the present 
system of administration and the political constitu¬ 
tion which affords, hardly any scope for their talents; 
capabilities, and legitimate aspirations for adminsiter¬ 
ing their own affairs; on the other, a close, foreign 
bureaucracy actuated by a strong espirit de crops, an 
unbending determination to preserve in their own hands 
all power in the State, and an inflexible resolve to 
cherish and maintain these great vested advantages 
which they have so long enjoyed. But there is nothing 
new in this. It is after all the repetition of what has 
transpired in every country in its onward march from 
bureaucracy to democracy. It is just what has oc¬ 
curred before our own eyes in some other countries, 
and we in India must, profiting by the examples before 
us, be fully prepared to pass through the necessary 
struggle—a settled political phenomenon—which pre¬ 
cedes the birth of a new nation, for as no sentient 
being can be born without the pains of labour on the 
part of the mother, so each people must undergo the 
process of travail incidental to ils being born as a 
nation, with a political consciousness. 

But whenever we urge this plea we are met with 
the official reply:—“True, you are entitled to self- 
government in the fulness of time. We concede it is 
the inherent right of a nation to govern itself, and the 
British learn and understand that from their birth; it 
has been their policy from time immemorial.’’ But— 
and now comes the very important “buU’—“you are 
not yet fully qualified. You need still a long period of 
growth and culture. The growing child cannot be 
treated as we treat the adult. You require to be 
trained and disciplined before you can be entrusted 
with a full measure of liberty and the full responsibi¬ 
lity belonging to man’s estate”. I dare say you have 
all noticed these sentiments finding a place even in the 
otherwise statesmanlike declaration made in the House 
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'of Commons by the Secretary of State (Mr. Montagu) 
about the Indian reforms. He stated therein that 
‘‘the British Government and the Government of 
India”—mark “the Government of India” also, which 
itself is the great bureaucratic citadel—“must be the 
judges of the time and measure of each advance’' in 
conferring self-government on India. Contrast this 
pronouncement of the Secretary of State with that of 
the Prime Minister, recently made with reference to 
the German colonies, at present in British occupation. 
Said Mr. Lloyd George:—“The doinant factor it 
settling the fate of the German colonies must be the 
people’s ow^n desires and wishes and the leading prin¬ 
ciple is that the wishes of the inhabitants must be the 
supreme consideration in the re-settlement—in other 
words, the formula adopted by the Allies with regard 
to the disputed territories in Europe is to be applied 
•equally in the tropical countries”. Any extended com¬ 
ment upon these two declarations—of the King 
Emperor’s Minister for India and his Prime Minister— 
w^ould be but an act of supererogation. Obviously 
India, which in the recent memorable words of the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta came under British Rule, “by 
a series of conquests in which we (the British) have 
used Indian soldiers and had Indian allies,” is to be 
shown not even that consideration which is to be ex¬ 
tended to the German colonies conquered during the 
present war. Is it then at all surprising that, holding 
the views he does as to “training Indians in self- 
government”, the Metropolitan exclaimed “that if we 
turn away from any such application of our principles 
to India, it is but hypocrisy to come before God with 
the plea that our cause is the cause of liberty”. 

No, we cannot and should not accept the view 
propounded by Mr. Montagu—while giving him full 
credit for the very best of motives and intentions— 
that the Government of India should be “the judges 
of the time and measure” of our each advance towards 
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self-government. True, he refers in this connection 
to the British Government also, but we know from our 
past experience that that means in effect and substance 
nothing more than the acceptance of the views of the 
Grovernment of India, and of the retired officials who 
occupy very comfortable berths in that Cave of Adul- 
1am—the India Office. We desii’e to remodel and 
reconstitute the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments by making them subject in 
all matters of administration and legislation to popular 
control, that is to subordinate the Executive to the 
views and wishes of popular legislatures—and yet it 
is the very instruments of our proposed reconstitu¬ 
tion that are to be the judges of our capacity to do so ! 
Verily, Indian problems seems calculated to pervert 
the sense of logic even in great statesmen. Mr. 
Montagu’s statement—if really acted up to—will but 
serve to confer on the British-Indian bureaucracy the 
additional power to hinder our progress, perhaps even 
more effectively than they can do at present. But the 
proposal has its humorous side as well, for if the cus¬ 
todian of a minor whose property he enjoys be given 
the privilege of determining his ward’s age of majority, 
the latter will be in a perpetual state of minority. Just 
as the declaration of the age of the ward’s majority 
does not depend upon the wishes of the guardian, but 
is fixed by law independent of the latter’s self-interested 
opinion, so should the question of our capacity for 
each advance be determined independently of the 
wishes of the Government of India. Of one thing we 
are all sure, that if the Government of India are to be 
the judges of our progress in self-government, the 
time will not have arrived till the crack of doom, when 
we may hope to attain even a fair let alone a full 
measure of self-government. 

The Alleged Efficiency of the Bureaucmcy. 

But when every other argument fails, the British- 
Indian bureaucrat plays the trump card which he 
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keeps tucked under his sleeve. That is hy the use of 
the 'one bles jed word called Efficiency. What about,— 
he asks with a look of triumph-—Efficiency? Gan you 
educated Indians run as smoothly and as efficiently the 
machinery oh administration, as do the much-maligned 
bureaucracy? This is the old, old argument based 
upon the new exploded view propounded by Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy of India, that “efficiency of adminis¬ 
tration is synonymous with the contentment of the 
people.’' But you and I know that it is not. We 
know that it is not. We know and realize that effi¬ 
ciency is not and cannot be the be-all and the end-all 
of a truly civilized government, but that a government 
is not really efficient and stable unless there is 
sympathy, mutual understanding and co-operation 
between the gov erning and the governed,—all which, 
we are satisfied, can have no place in the very mecha¬ 
nical system of administration we have lived under for 
a century and a half, and still live under. But, after 
all, is it a fact that the British-Indian bureaucracy 
have been so supremely efficient as to be able to resist 
successfully on moral grounds the demands of the 
Indians for popular, representative and responsible 
government? 1 submit not. Apply any test that may 
be considered reasonable, and you will find that the 
results of the British-Indian administration are like 
the fabled apples on the shores of the Dead Sea—rich 
and tempting to the view but ashes to the taste. 

One of the greatest British statesmen—whose 
memory we in India still cherish in deep reverence for 
his invaluable services to our country, the late John 
Bright—in apprasing the work of the Indian bureau¬ 
crat delivered himself as follows;—“I must say that 
it is my firm belief that if a country like India be found 
possessing a most fertile soil, capable of bearing every 
variety of production, and that notwithstanding, the 
people are in a state of extreme destitution and suffer¬ 
ing, the chances are that there is some fundamental 
error in the government of the country.” It is a very 
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proper criterion which was laid dowTi by one who was 
so justly known as the Peoples’ Tribune. But I con¬ 
tend that whatever the standard you may apply, you 
will be faced with the same result. Whether you 
adopt that of “extreme destitution and suffering” or of 
the rank illiteracy which still prevails, after a century 
and a half of British rule, or any other test of judghig 
popular progress, happiness or contentment, the result 
is but one and the same. But to go no further, a glance 
at the latest official Annual Sanitary Report of our 
province should satisfy any reasonable mind that the 
Indian bureaucracy have been tried in the balance and 
found wanting. The writer of the Report—the Sanitary 
Commissioner—writes in it as follows:—“The fall in 
the birth-rate has been both progressive and very 
marked, and is a serious matter if it represents the 
real state of affairs.” Again, he says:—“Whereas the 
birth-rate appears to have been decreasing, the death- 
rate has apparently been increasing.” Could there be 
a greater and a graver condemnation of the results of 
the present bureaucratic administration? 

The charge is so damaging that the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner adds by way of consolation that “it is 
however, an open question whether the apparent fall 
is due to economic and social causes or whether it is a 
nominal one due to variations in the accuracy of re¬ 
porting.” The cue thus given by him is sufficient for 
our Local Government who—^like the proverbial drown¬ 
ing man catching at a straw—in their resolution re¬ 
viewing the Report in question lay the soothing unction 
to their lacerated hearts by declaring that the distress¬ 
ful results must be due to the fact that “the registra¬ 
tion of vital statistics is still far from satisfactory”— 
in other words, the very serious reflection cast by the 
figures upon the results of our bureaucratic adminis¬ 
tration can be explained away by the Local Government 
only by impugning and dis-owning the official statistics 
they themselves collect, compile and publish, at so 
much cost to the pockets of our people. But we, who 
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know our people and their utter destitution, their 
distressing privations, their frightfully insanitary 
environments and their gross illiteracy, surely do not 
require ofTieial figures and statements to convince us 
that our race is dying out. We know it is bound to be 
so and cannot be otherwise, since no people can thrive 
and be contented, happy and prosperous, till they are 
ruled by their own fellow-countrymen—foreign rule, 
even at its best, being but a necessary evil. 

Exposure of the British-lndian Bureaucracy, 

But it is possible that our view of the matter may 
be contested on the ground that after all we too are 
interested parties, that if the bureaucracy are the usur¬ 
pers of power, we are but seekers after it, and that we 
are, therefore, prone to indulge in exaggeration oh the 
one side, as our opi)onents do on the other. To set all 
doubts at rest on the matter and to arrive at an abso¬ 
lutely im])artial conclusion on the matter it would be 
sufficient for an earnest enquirer after truth to turn 
to the pages of the recently-published Report on the 
Mesopotamian expedition sent out by the Indian 
Government. The Commission which enquired into, 
and has reported on, the expedition was composed of 
some of the most eminent British statesmen, and their 
views on the efficiency and capacity of the Indian 
bureaucracy, as displayed in the organization and 
management of the expedition, are entitled to great 
weight and respect. It is not possible for me—regard 
being had to the limitations of time—to quote at length 
from the Report. By reason of its being a valuable 
document, it deserves careful perusal from end to end, 
at the hands of each of us. But I cannot resist the 
temptation of laying before you from its pages only 
one sentence which puts in a short compass the 
inherent limitation of a bureaucracy, with which we 
in this country are but too painfully familiar. We 
read on page 87 of the Blue-book:—“It ought, in our 
judgment, to be deeply impressed on all men of high 
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official authority that obstinate and exaggerated incre- 
diblity about defects and failures in the administration 
over which they have control is in itself a serious and 
mischievous fault.” 

This extract might have been taken bodily from 
any one of the presidential addresses of the National 
Congress I only, finding its place as it does in the Report, 
it is doubly gratifying to us, since it cannot be charged 
with being the “vapourings of a pestilential agitator.”* 
But though I shall not quote other passages from the 
Report, I make no aplogy for inviting your attention 
to the comments which have appeared on its publica¬ 
tion in some of the leading and influential organs of 
British public opinion—Liberal, Conservative and 
Socialist—which prove complete unanimity amongst the 
organs of all shades of British public opinion, in hold¬ 
ing the view that the British-Indian bureaucracy has 
totally belied its much-vaunted success as an efficient 
system of administration. 

The case against the British-Indian bureaucracy, 
and consequentially in favour of Indian self-govern¬ 
ment, could not have been put by the most “pestilen¬ 
tial agitator” more effectively, more conclusively and 
more convincingly than in the Report of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian Commission and in the comments it has 
elicited in the British press. I doubt if after this 
complete exposure, the British-Indian bureaucrat will 
now hug to his bosom— as did the old lady in the 
story—that “blessed word Mesopotamia.” Yes, we 
put our case no higher than that done by the ultra¬ 
conservative Globe that “of all the forms of government 
under which men have ever lived that of an uncon¬ 
trolled bureaucracy must be the very worst” and the 
only remedy for it is to give it a master, in the shape 
of responsible government to the Indian people. 

Bureaucracy and the policy of Repression, 

Such being the inherent deficiencies of the British- 
Indian bureaucracy and the inevitable concomitants ot 
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their administration, the only remedy that strikes them 
when we protest against them is, not self-government 
but repression. Like the Bourbons of old they have 
become incapable of unlearning or learning anything; 
the one panacea in their repertory is repression and 
more repression. The late Sir Edward Baker—when 
Finance Member—declared in reply to the remonstra¬ 
nces of Sir Rash Behary Ghose and Mr. Gokhale 
against the Government’s persisting in repressive 
policy that he was not afraid of dHving sedition under¬ 
ground—unwise declaration which has undoubtedly 
led to the birth and development of that latest product 
of bureaucratic administration in this country, the very 
un-Indian creature popularly misnamed the Indian 
anarchist. This repressive policy of the bureaucracy 
which began some twenty years back with the so-called 
amendment of the section of the Indian Penal Code 
(as originally drafted by Sir James Stephen) dealing 
with sedition, has since gone on apace, and not only 
the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes have been 
several times amended, vesting greater and more 
drastic powers in the Executive, but a number of 
special enactments have been passed creating new 
offences, sometimes for imaginary evils. And what 
has been the result of all this continuous repressive 
legislation? Has it brought peace and contentment 
even to the powers-that-be—let alone the people? 
Decidedly not. The very fact that the Government 
had to resort in the earlier years of repression to their 
obsolete powers under the Regulations of 1818 and 
1825, and have had to resort for almost similar pur¬ 
poses to the Defence of India Act which was admittedly 
passed for a wholly different object, goes to show that 
all their repressive measures notwithstanding, the 
bureaucracy have failed to achieve the object they had 
in view—namely, to stifle the dawning national con- 
sciousiess of our people for self-government. Home 
Rule, or Swaraj. 
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And all this has happened because they have tra¬ 
velled by the wrong road, and taken the wrong track. 
To make a law-abiding people like that of India con¬ 
tended with their lot was the easiest thing to do, if but 
the bureaucracy knew how to do it; but as a vernacular 
paper once put it “they have neither eyes to hear nor 
ears to see”. If twenty years back the Government 
would have had the discernment to read the signs of 
the times, they would have had by this time conferred 
upon the people a substantial measure of self-govern¬ 
ment, instead of thwarting them at each step—now 
gagging our press under the glorious Press Act, that 
great monument of Anglo-Indian bureaucratic stale- 
manship—now deporting and interning our leaders 
and public workers and doing other similar acts that 
a foreign administration can do but to irritate the 
people. The result of all this wrong-headedness is 
such as could have been foreseen, and yet even now 
the bureaucracy can scarcely be credited with being 
on the right track. But the true inwardness of the 
situation has lately forced itself on even some Anglo- 
Indian publicists and the most notable of them—Sir 
Stanley Reed—has given expression to his views in the 
Times of India, which he so ably conducts, in words 
the significance of which he so ably conducts, in words 
the significance of which even he who runs may read. 
Sir Stanley wrote recently in the course of an editorial 
in his paper:—^“With a full sense of responsibility we 
say that the Government of India, and the services in 
the Provinces, are not in full harmony with the times. 
Mere contentment with the routine of administration 
in that state of calm contentment which is induced by 
refrigeration on the hilltops, will not meet the situa¬ 
tion which we have to face to-day. The time has 
come for the Government of India to place itself at 
the head of the best national forces in India, to avow 
boldly and uncompromisingly that the attainment of 
self-government within the Empire is the goal of its 
policy in India, that it proposes to take early and 
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definite steps towards that end through the universal 
diffusion of education, the expansion of local self- 
government, the establishment of effective provincial 
autonomy, and the liberalisation of the Government 
of India itself.” That is speaking like a true states¬ 
man, but I doubt if the bureaucracy will profit by it. 
For even now repression is the order of the day. 
Scarcely a week passes without our hearing of intern¬ 
ments, action taken under the Press Act, prevention 
of public men from entering provinces other than their 
own, and so on and so forth. 

The reply to Repression 

If the Government are not aware even now of the 
true feeling of the country on the subject and the 
temper of the people, the more is the pity, the more 
it is to their discredit. Already a wave for passive 
resistance is surging through the land and will—unless 
the Government realize even at this late hour their 
responsibilities in the matter—very probably carry 
everything before it. Now passive resistance is the 
last weapon of the constitutional agitator. It includes 
what is popularly known as boycott, and comprises 
amongst other things the withholding of all co-opera¬ 
tion till the wrong to be righted is duly redressed. 
That it is on the highest constitutional authority a 
perfectly legitimate method of bringing moral pressure 
to bear upon the Government does not admit of any 
doubt. Sir Charles Russell—afterwards Lord Russell 
of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England—in his 
address to the Parnell Commission dealt at length with 
the subject and in the course of it he observed that 
“individual boycotting or boycotting in combination is 
neither actionable nor criminal.” At the same time 
though a perfectly legal and constitutional weapon, 
resort to passive resistance requires very careful con¬ 
sideration and on this subject I cannot do better than 
read out to you what Mrs. Besant herself wrote in her 
paper New India, lately—“The conditions of successful 
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passive resistance are a clearly defined grievance 
deeply felt by the great majority of people, a public 
whose, sympathy can be obtained, small area in which 
practically all the people concerned exercise such 
resistance. Vague discontent, general dissatisfaction, 
these are not suitable for passive resistance. More¬ 
over there must be a reasonable hope of success within 
a comparatively brief time. In India none of the 
conditions is present. Therefore, while respect¬ 
ing the handful of patriots who adopt this policy, we 
say quite definitely that passive resistance cannot be 
wisely and usefully employed in working for self- 
government. A handful of passive i <. sisters in 300 
millions of passive acquiescers is futile, and their 
abstinence helps the bureaucracy.” 

The Promised Reforms and our Line of Action, 

I fear I have trespassed on your valuable time too 
long, but the vital importance to us of the problem of 
the refom of the Indian constitutihj^ and my desire to 
be of some little assistance to you in the discussion 
of the subjects which will be placed before you, is my 
apology for my having detained you. You are aware 
of the announcement made by Mr. Montagu in the 
House of Commons on the subject of Indian reforms 
including the grant of commissions to Indians in His 
Majesty’s Indian Army. For this definite and distinct 
declaration of policy promising the establishment of 
self-government in this country, we are grateful to His 
Majesty’s Government and not the less to Mr. Montagu 
himself—the reflex of whose true liberalism and 
genuine sympathy with our aspirations is visible in 
the terms of the announcement. I have already taken 
exception to that part of the statement which refers 
to the question of our fitness for each further advance 
to be judged practically by the Government of India. 
But though we have a right to complain of this part of 
the statement, nevertheless you may be sure that no 
Government of India will be able to resist our demand 
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if it will be backed up by the weight of our educational 
and moral progress in a larger and larger measure, 
The Government of India may be and is all-powerful 
and very influential, but the great principles of 
righeousness that govern this universe are after all 
-ever so much and immeasurably stronger than the 
strongest bureaucracy. It is but a few years back that 
Lord Morely declared his conviction that his object in 
introducing his Indian reforms was not to establish 
the germs of parliamentary government in India, and 
it is yet that which we have now been practically 
promised by the British Parliament. 

However, that is for time to come. It is sufficient for 
our present purposes that as the result of his conference 
with the Government of India, the heads of provincial 
Governments and administrations and the leaders of 
public opinion, Mr. Montagu has promised to introduce 
substantial reforms. For myself I have great hopes 
from Mr. Montagu since he has always given evidence 
of a critical faculty keenly alive to the inherent limita¬ 
tions and inevitable deficiencies of the Indian bureau¬ 
cracy. A few days before he assumed his present 
office, he delivered a remarkable speech in the House 
of Commons, during the debate on the Report of the 
Mesopotamian Commission, and I will commend a 
careful perusal of it to your earnest attention. Never 
before in the history of British-Indian administration 
the bureaucracy were subjected to such a searching, 
withering criticism by one who had held the high office 
of Parliamentary. Under-Secretary for India. Just 
think of his delicious description of the working of 
that Sanctum Sanctormuy that holy of holies, of retired 
Anglo-Indians—the India Office—as “an apotheosis of 
circumlocution and red tape beyond the dreams of any 
ordinary citizen.” Similarly, he declared the Govern¬ 
ment of India as “too wooden, too iron, too inelastic, 
too antediluvian”, and added that he did not believe 
“that anybody could ever support the Government of 
India from the point of view of modern requirements”. 
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since it ‘‘was an indefensible system of Government.” It 
is this refreshing candour—the British Indian bureau¬ 
crat will perhaps characterize it as brutal—that leads 
me to hope that the scheme which Mr. Montagu will 
evolve may partially satisfy our aspirations. 

Our Future Destiny. 

Whether we shall get at present all what we want 
is not known to us, since the future is on the knees of 
the gods. But about one thing we should be under no 
delusion, and that is that whether we get it now or 
later, to-day or to-morrow, we shall come into our 
birthright and nothing—nay, no power on earth—can 
keep us out of our inheritance, if only we ourselves 
are not slack in pressing our demands earnestly, force¬ 
fully and constitutionally, on the attention of the great 
British democracy who are the real sovereign power 
in the State. For though the King-in-Parliament is 
the supreme power in the British State from the legal 
point of view, it is the democracy of Britain that is for 
all political purposes the master of even the Pari ament. 
What is, therefore, essential to our success is agitation 
on a gigantic sc^le to convince the British democracy 
of the justice of our claims to self-government. 
Already our hands have been materially strengthened 
in pressing our claims by the recommendation made 
in the Minority Report of the Mosopotamian Com¬ 
mission by Commander J. C. Wedgewood, M. P., who 
concludes it as follows:—“My last recommendation is 
that we should no longer deny to Indians the full 
privilege of citizenship but should allow them a large 
share in the government of their own country, and in 
the control of that bureaucracy which in this war un¬ 
controlled by public opinion, has failed to rise to 
British standards.” It now remains for us to follow 
up this advantage by a sustained, persistent and 
vigorous constitutional agitation both in Britain and 
in this country, and we should not be satisfied till we 
have eventually succeeded in storming the bureaucratic 
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citadels at Whitehall, Simla and Delhi and installing 
in their places responsible government in the memo¬ 
rable words of President Lincoln as “government ot 
the people, for the people, by the people.” Then and 
then only shall the genius of our Motherland, which 
did so much for human culture and civilization in the 
days of yore, shall again find full play for the true 
service of humanity. You might have read the testi¬ 
mony recently borne by the well-known writer, Mr. H. 
G. Wells, to the Indian mind, which he described as 
possessed “of singular richness and singular delicacy 
with a wonderful gentleness—a mind that in spite of 
all that it has done in the past is still destined to make 
its chief contribution to the human synthesis in the 
years that lie ahead”. We Indians fully share this 
view and hope, but we are equally satisfied that if the 
approach of that day is to be hastened, it will Be by 
the early establishment of Home Rule in this land— 
since of the many evils of a foreign bureaucracy, per¬ 
haps the greatest is its pernicious effect in stunting the 
development of the mind of the people it rules over, 
and in perverting their moral nature. But we fully 
believe that we are the heirs of a better and larger 
hope, and shall yet rise in the scale of nations. It 
rests with us to hasten its realisation by our earnest¬ 
ness, patriotism, sincerity and, above all, by possess¬ 
ing an illimitable faith in the great destiny that 
awaits us as a self-governing member of the greatest 
federal Commonwealth the world has yet known. 




THE REFORMS & THE POLITICAL SITUATION- 

Sir Ali Imam and Gentlemen,—I think this is an 
occasion on which I may be permitted to say a few 
words in connection with what has lirought us 
together to-day. But before I do so, I wish to express 
to you my sense of profound gratefulness for the 
honour you have done me by accepting my invitation 
to meet Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz. The gathering which I 
have the honour to address is as representative as it 
is possible to get together in the capital of Bihar and 
Orissa. We have got here not only representatives of 
the various districts of Bihar, but of those of Orissa, 
as well as members of the great Parsi community— to 
which India owes so much—and, in fact, of almost all 
the classes and communities inhabiting this province, 
all met here to do honour to one to whom honour is 
due. (Hear, hear.) 

The first thing that I may remark is that ever 
since the Reforms were introduced into the adminis¬ 
tration of this province in 1920, it is the first time 
when a very large number of seats in the provincial 
legislature have been captured by the people who are 
known, at present technically, as Swarajist or Res- 
ponsivist Congressmen. It is. indeed, a very notable 
and striking feature of the last election. I am refer¬ 
ring to it. Sir Ali, as I have found that this fact has 
naturally attracted considerable notice throughout the 
country, particularly in the press—both Indian and 
Anglo-Indian. Newspapers of all shades of opinion 
have referred to this new phase in our political situa¬ 
tion, and expressed their views on the subject, each 
from its own standpoint. A well-known Anglo-Indian 

*A speech delivered in proposing the toast of the health 
of Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, at a banquet given in his honour, 
in November 1926, after the general election held in that 


year. 
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paper—the Pioneer of Allahabad—has written on the 
subject a long editorial, and I am referring to it, in 
particular, because I have reasons to believe that the 
editorial comments in the Pioneer on Behar affairs are 
written by a very exalted official in this province. I, 
therefore, make no apology for placing before you the 
comments of this paper. Referring to the advent into 
the Council of as many as 40 Swarajists and 5 Respon-^ 
sivists— i. e. altogether 45 out of a total of 75 elected 
members, and of as many as 2 out of 12 elected mem¬ 
bers (from this province) in the Assembly, the writer 
in the Pioneer says that this must be due to the 
“political ignorance of the average Bihari or Oriya 
elector,” (loud laughter). I dare say that if ins¬ 
tead of 45 Congressmen as many nincompoops. 
Incapable of expressing their views fearlessly and in¬ 
dependently, had been returned, the writer in the 
Pioneer would have declared that the electorate in 
Bihar and Orissa was a very intelligent and a highly 
enlightened one. (loud laughter). 

The fact remains that the election of a very 
large number of politically-advanced representatives 
who (whether technically called Swarajists or by 
any other felicitous or infelicitious name) are all 
Cangressmen—that is, men of liberal and pro¬ 
gressive views who represent the politically-mind¬ 
ed community in this province—does require an 
explanation. (Hear, hear.) I find that my friend Babu 
Rajendra Prasad has put his owm gloss upon it, in an 
interview given by him to a local newspaper. He says 
it is all due to the fact that the Indian National Con¬ 
gress has a very strong hold upon the mass of the 
people in Bihar and Orissa (hear, hear). Now I should 
be the last to dispute this assertion, and perhaps as 
the oldest Congressman here, I may state that I am 
glad to be assured that the Congress ratains so great a 
hold upon the people of this province (applause). But 
I venture to think that this is not the only explanation 
of the new political phenomenon. The real reasons. 
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to my mind, are two. The first is that there has been, 
in the last six years, as the results of the three general 
elections, a slow but a sure awakening amongst the 
mass of our people (hear, hear). Lest it be said that 
I am putting to you something out of my own imagina¬ 
tion. I shall read out to you a short extract from a 
remarkable book just published, consisting of four 
lectures delivered by Sir Frederick Whyte, the first 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly. In the 
book (called The Amakening of Asia) there is a chapter 
dealing with India, and discussing in it the problem of 
our electorate. Sir Frederick Whyte writes as fol¬ 
lows:—“The most novel feature in the whole landscape 
of India during the past five years has been the 
awakening of the masses to their political and econo¬ 
mic condition. Thousands, if not millions, of Indians 
have understood for the first time during these years 
the meaning of the word political”. And Sir 
Frederick then goes on to add: “That awakening is 
Mahatma Gandhi's work” (loud applause). I myself 
entirely agree with this diagnosis (hear, hear). 

Well, I venture to say that the result of the elections 
in Bihar and Orissa has been due partly to this political 
awakening of the people of this province; but also 
undoubtedly to the strenuous—I had said sinister— 
systematic and organised effort made by some very 
influential classes—of whom some are legally preclud¬ 
ed from taking an active part in elections—by means 
of offensive and defensive alliances to keep out of the 
Legislative Council the representatives of the educated 
community (hear, hear). This is a fact which is known 
to all of us, and it is because of this deep-seated con¬ 
viction of the electorate that an attempt was being 
seriously made to flout the will of the King-in-Parlia- 
ment that it was provoked into resentment, which it 
had expressed by returning 45 Congressmen (loud 
applause). That, to my mind, accounts for the poli¬ 
tical phenomenon, and not the fiction which is being 
circulated that it is because the election contests in 
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this province were fought on the agrarian issue (hear, 
hear). 

The next question is what should now be the atti¬ 
tude of these politically-advanced representatives in the 
Legislative Council, if they are to do any useful and 
constructive work, and if they are to secure further 
political reforms for which the country has been cla¬ 
mouring for years. There is not a shadow of doubt 
that the new system introduced, in 1920, into the 
provinces as the result of the present reforms has not 
appealed to any large section of the educated Indians. 
Here are men at this table representing practically 
every shade of political opinion in Bihar and Orissa. 
Now Sir Ali Imam has been known all his life for being 
temperamentlly a conservative, in the political sphere. 
Let us hear what he, a well-known conservative, said 
not long back in the course of a letter he contri¬ 
buted to the Times in 1924, when he was in England. 
He wrote: “The reforms really gave very little power 
to Indian. It was shadow without substance. Indians 
could, of course, hold ministerial rank, but they could 
be overruled by the Governors. It was India’s wish to 
remain within the Empire, but unless something were 
done very soon it would be too late. As Ireland has 
gained her freedom, so would India” (loud applause 
and hear, hear). If those are the words of Sir Ali 
Imam, Bihar’s conservative statesman, much may be 
excused in the case of the average, yoothful firebrand 
(applause). But let us see whether the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Sir Ali Imam is to any extent corroborated 
by additional testimony, and once again I shall read 
out to you a passage from Sir Frederick Whyte’s book, 
which deserves to be widely known in this country. 
Discussing the constitution of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments Sir Frederick says: “As long as the constitution 
retains its present unstable and transitional character, 
no party in Ir^^a will settle down to constructive work. 
Ali Indian pohtical parties represent unreal divisions, 
because the constitutional question over-shadows all 
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the other political problems, and prevents tne forma¬ 
tion of parties along lines of genuine political and 
economic cleavage. If the lines of cleavage (amongst 
Indian politicians) are indistinct and in most cases un¬ 
real, that is due to the character of the present consti¬ 
tution” (hear, hear and applause). 

It is thus clear that the present constitution of the 
Provincial Governments, which was a distinctive feature 
of the reforms, is grossly and hopelessly defective. I 
do not propose to repeat here anything which I myself 
wrote on the subject as a member of the Provincial 
Government, when opinions were sought by the \Iiid-i 
diman Committees, because that is a published docu¬ 
ment. I think, how^ever, that if my friend, the Hon’ble 
the Education Minister, Sir Fakhruddin. could be 
induced but to speak out his mind, he will endorse 
every word, nay every syllable, of what has been said 
by Sir Ali Imam and wSir Frederick Whyte. Thus it 
is clear that we cannot form parties on distinct issues, 
political and economic, as we all want to do, because 
before we can do so, we must have a very much better—• 
aye, a more scientific—type of Provincial Government. 
The question naturally arises, how to secure it'^ I 
would venture to express my views to my Swarajist 
and Responsivist friends present here to-day, that the 
only w^ay we could do so is not by accentuating our 
minor differences in regard to putting on either one 
kind of cap or another, or indulging in pedestrian 
politics by walking in or out of the Council Chamber, 
but to find out the greatest common measures in our 
political activities. If we cannot get at that, unfor¬ 
tunately, even then we should try to find out the least 
common multiple in our political ideals and aspirations, 
for surely, there must be some identity of inteiest 
amongst us upon which we all can take our stand in 
our struggle for freedom (hear. Hear, and loud 
applause). Unless that can be done, it will be difficult 
for us to bring the necessary pressure upon the Govern¬ 
ment to secure further reforms. I was talking once 
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to a Home Member of the Government of India, and 
he said it is not a question of what the British Govern^ 
ment shall give Indians but what the latter can manage 
to take from them (hear, hear). And he was absolutely 
right, for the moment you bring upon the British 
Government sufficient pressure by means of weighty 
public opinion and sound political activities, they shall 
yield, although they may go on saying that they never 
will (hear, hear). They will hold out only so long as 
we cannot exert upon them the requisite amount of 
pressure. Therefore, the real problem for the Swara¬ 
jists and the Responsivists, and may I add, even for 
the extinct volcanoes of the Congress party like my 
brother Mr. Hasan Imam and myself (loud laughter) is 
to put our heads together, and do what we can towards 
securing greater freedom for India. I would earnestly 
hope that the Swarajists (who form the largest party 
in the Legislative Council) will see to it that by 
means of co-operation they will succeed in organizing 
a solid phalanx, who will always vote on the popular 
side. If that be not done, then even the Swarajists 
will be able to achieve little real success (hear, hear). 

But while dealing with the question of the identity 
of interests of the various political parties, I may now 
proMably turn to the even larger and more im¬ 
portant problem of the identity of interests of the two 
great communities of this country. Now, we must 
admit that in the last few years this country has been 
in a sad plight. No Indian patriot can defend or justify 
what has happened in the disgraceful riots which have 
occurred in several of our cities. It is our good for¬ 
tune that in our own province, we have, to a large 
extent, been immune from these disturbances and the- 
result is that I have succeeded in bringing together the 
acknowledged representatives of all classes of the 
community to meet upon a common platform, and to^ 
discuss questions from a common point of view (hear, 
hear). But the fact remains that things are still 
pretty bad in many parts of the country; and it is- 
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beyond any doubt that no political progress is possible 
nnless the two great communities coalesce together 
and assert their common rights as citizens of this great 
country, irrespective of their differences in faith or 
creed. Speaking for myself, however, I do not take 
so pessimistic a view as some of my friends are dis¬ 
posed to do, of the Hindu-Muhammadan problem. 

Reading history I find that conditions in other 
countries, not so very long ago, were not different from 
what they are at present in India. Only last night I 
was re-reading the famous essay of Macaulay's on The 
Earl of Chatham, and I came across a passage depict¬ 
ing the political condition of Britain itself in the second 
half of the 18th century—that is, in the reign of 
George III—which, I feel sure, will interest you, as 
having a direct bearing on the question under considera¬ 
tion. Macaulay writes: “The two sections of the 
great British people had not yet been indissolubly 
blended together. The events of 1715 and 1745 had 
left painful and enduring traces. The tradesmen of 
Cornhill had been in dread of seeing their tills and 
warehouses plundered by bare-legged mountaineers 
from the Grampians, They still recollected that Black 
Friday when all the shops in the city (of London) were 
closed and when the Bank of England began to pay 
in sixpences. The Scots, on the other hand, remem¬ 
bered with natural resentment fhe severity with which 
the insurgents had been chastised, the military outra¬ 
ges, the humiliating laws, the heads fixed on the 
Temple Bar, the fires and quartering blocks on 
Kennington Common” (hear, hear). So we find that 
but about two centuries back, the relations between 
the Englishmen and the Scotchmen were quite as bad, 
if not worse, than those between the Hindus and the 
Mussulmans to-day in India, to say nothing of those 
between the British and the Irish till the other day. 

Those of us who are lawyers here have 
long since learnt to look for ‘^substantial truth 
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under circumstantial variety” in dealing with 
matters of proof and evidence, and I think 
that similarly Hindus and Muhammadans, will before 
long, realize the substantial identity of their civic and 
political interests under circumstantial variety in 
matters of faith. For. even assuming that the differ¬ 
ences between the two communities of our people are 
great, it is undeniable that those which unfortunately 
divide us from our British fellow-subjects—who though 
not technically under the law^ are practically still the 
ruling race—are even immeasurably greater. May I 
place before yon one more extract from Sir Frederick 
Whyte’s book? This is what he writes on this 
momentous question:—“Though the feuds that rage 
between Hindu and Mussulman, sometimes reach a 
climax of the fiercest intensity, neither of them had 
made its mark as clearly upon the proceedings of the 
Legislatures during the last five years as the inevitable 
cleavage between the Indian and the European in India. 
And this must be so, so long as in all matters vital to 
his country the last word of decision rests with the 
Imperial Parliament and its servant, the Government 
of India’’ (hear, hear). 

In such circumstances, our guest, Mr. Abdul 
Aziz, who holds healthy and progressive views, and 
who has been known to us as an avowed opponent of 
sectarianism and communalism, is just the kind of 
representative which the constituencies should return 
to represent us in the Legislative Councils. I am sure 
he will be able to work together with all the 
other representatives of the progressive school, 
—and will do all he can to advance the interests 
of the province, and the country as a whole* (hear, 
hear). 


*Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz was appointed Minister of Edw 
cation on the 15th January, 1934, and served as such till 
March, 1937. 




THE SIMON COMMISSION AND INDIAN 
NATIONALISM: A BLESSING IN DISGUISE.* 

We are in the midst of a great political upheavaU 
brought about by the announcement of the appoint¬ 
ment of an all-British Commission, to work out a 
scheme for the future constitution of India. If it be— 
as many Indians believe—^Britain’s mission in India to 
act, from time to time, as a wholesome and beneficial 
irritant to the growth of Indian Nationalism, then the 
Tory Government may well be credited with having 
once more discharged that duty effectively. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that having made a careful 
survey of the unprecedented situation so created, 
educated Indians have felt it to be their duty to state 
as clearly as they can their position at this juncture 
in the history of their country. Public opinion seems 
to be almost unanimous that the appointment of an 
exclusive British Commission can not but be regarded 
as a studied and calculated affront to India, and a 
direct challenge to Indians in the matter of their 
lindefeasible right to assist, on an equal footing with 
British representatives, in the shaping of the future 
constitution of their country. It would serve no 
useful purpose at this stage to re-open the question 
whether a representative Round Table Conference— 
such as public opinion demanded—or a properly 
constituted Royal Commission would have been the 
most suitable machinery for the purpose. 

However, there is general agreement that the kind 
of Commission the British Government have chosen to 
appoint is not only highly arbitrary and grossly un- 

*.4 statement issued to the press o,n the announcement 
made, in Novemfier, 1927, 'of the appointment of the Satu- 
torp Commission, popularly known as the Simon Conmis- 
sion, after its President—Sir John Simon. 
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fair to the inherent rights of the people of India, but 
that it is an arrogant assertion of British Imperialism 
and an absolute negation of India’s right to take a 
prominent part in assisting materially in the framing of 
her own constitution. The popular demand on the 
subject stands embodied in resolutions twice adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly, with almost the unani¬ 
mous concurrence of the elected Indian members. But 
apart from that, it .is indisputable that all political 
parties and communities in the country had made it 
abundantly clear that they insisted upon the appoint¬ 
ment of suitable Indian representatives, of equal status 
with the British, on any Statutory Commission to be 
constituted. In the circumstances, the total exclusion 
of Indians from the Commission is an arrangement 
which—howsoever convenient or acceptable it may be 
from the British standpoint—is not one in which any 
self-respecting Indian can at all acquiesce, much less 
accept as the final decree of Fate; for every thinking 
Indian feels that (in the words put into the mouth of 
Shylock by Shakespeare) His Majesty’s Government 
have but ‘scorned my nation.’ 

In coming to this conclusion educated Indians 
have done—what they have been repeatedly asked to 
do— viz., kept in view the scheme “as a whole,” and 
have carefully considered the proposals about the asso¬ 
ciation with the Statutory Commission of the Com¬ 
mittees of the Central Legislatures and the Provincial 
Councils, on which His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
parliamentary leaders have expatiated in their state¬ 
ments and speeches made subject. But it is clear on 
the face of it that the members of these Committees 
will not at all have the status—even ever so remotely 
—of that of the members of the Commission. They 
will not have—for they cannot have as outsiders—any 
access to the notes, minutes and other confidential 
documents which will be submitted to the Commission 
by the Central and the Provincial Governments, and 
^ill thus be unable (for want of inside knowledge) to 
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meet the case that may be attempted to be made out 
against our political progress. Nor will they have 
vote, or even any controlling voice, in formulating the 
Commission’s recommendations—the proposed Com¬ 
mittees being purely consultative bodies. At best, these 
Committees will but say their say and then await the 
acceptance or the rejection of their views, just as the 
Commission—or later the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee—may please. In my opinion, therefore, no 
more humiliating a position for these proposed Com¬ 
mittees of the various legislatures could possibly be 
conceived, and I shall be surprised if a large number 
of members of the Central and the Provincial legisla¬ 
tures would be found willing to exercise their right for 
this purpose. For these reasons the educated public 
was justified in having unhesitatingly expressed its con¬ 
viction that the Commission was wholly unacceptable 
to the thinking and politically-minded Indians, and as 
boycott of them, no self-respecting Indian can or should 
have anything to do with it —the best course thus 
obviously being to leave it severely alone. 

But the grounds set forth for the extraordinary, 
indefensible and objectionable course adopted by the 
British Government are calculated, in my opinion, to 
still more deepen the sense of India’s grievance. To 
say—as Mr. Baldwin did in the House of Commons— 
that the absolute exclusion of Indians is “a broad 
question of principle,” is bad enough in all conscience. 
But to have bracketted—as His Excellency the Viceroy 
has done—the demand for Indian representatives with 
that which would then have arisen for that of the re¬ 
presentation of the British services, and to say that 
if the former were to be appointed the latter also must, 
of necessity, be given representation on the Commis¬ 
sion—in other words, the assertion that in the framing 
of the Indian constitution the representatives of the 
people of this country should enjoy no better or higher 
a status than that of the British services—is justly 
regarded as adding insult to injury, since it enunciates 
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a proposition which Indians can never accept as 
politically sound. As for the view propounded that 
Indians had to be excluded as they are bound to be 
biased in favour of their claim to self-government, 
can it not be asserted with even greater show of reason 
that British representatives—albeit they be members 
of Parliament—are no less interested, by reason of 
their conscious or unconscious bias, in retaining 
Britain’s hold over this country, and are thus not 
qualified for their task, unless it be in co-operation on 
equal terms with Indian representatives of equal status 
with them? Read between the lines, the Viceregal 
pronouncement and the statements of the parliamentary 
leaders and others—including the supporters (in the 
British and the Anglo-Indians press) of the Commission, 
as constituted—clearly imply that the view underlying 
the appointment of the exclusive British Commission 
is that the question of the political progress of India 
is one to be determined by the British Parliament and 
the British Parliament alone, and in which, therefore, 
India can not expect to have lot or part. I emphati¬ 
cally join issue with this view^ and repudiate any such 
unwarranted assumption. On the contrary, I maintain 
that although the British Parliament may enact legis¬ 
lation for India—as it did for Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and (last but not least) Ireland—the 
scheme to be embodied in any Indian Reform Bill must 
be one which should have been evolved as the result 
of the joint deliberations of Indian and British repre¬ 
sentatives of equal status as members of a Commission, 
acting together on equal footing, with equal powers 
and privileges. 

Surveying the situation carefully and anxiously, it 
seems that the British Government have but taken 
advantage of the prevailing communal tension in the 
country to appoint a purely British Commission at a 
time when they believe our political forces to be at 
the weakest, and they evidently count upon the divi¬ 
sion in the Nationalist ranks to be able to work out a 
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scheme which would perpetuate their hold upon the 
country. Further, the statement of Sir John Simon 
that ‘‘the Commission will not go to India with the 
idea of imposing Western ideas on constitutional re¬ 
forms from without,” seems to me to he highly signi¬ 
ficant and pregnant with the suggestion that under 
the guise of restoring or reviving some alleged indige¬ 
nous system an attempt will he made to abrogate 
even the meagre Reforms already introduced. At any 
rate the constitution of the Commission—the personnel 
of which has heen justly subjected to animadversion 
by the London Observer and even by some of the lead¬ 
ing Anglo-Indian papers—can leave no manner of 
doubt in the Indian mind that there is not even a sem¬ 
blance of genuineness to accelerate the pace of India’s 
progress towards the goal of responsible government. 
In the circumstances, the only proper and dignified 
course open before a self-respecting people can be to 
have nothing to do (at any stage or in any form) with 
the Commission, precisely in the same way as the 
British Government has chosen to treat us by our 
complete exclusion from a body appointed to deter¬ 
mine the future political destiny of our country. 

Last but not least, I venture to hope that this 
crowing piece of deliberate wrong to the self-respect 
of our country may drive home to the Indian people 
the conviction that the foisting of a Commission of 
this character is hut the inevitable result of our inter¬ 
necine feuds and factions, and that a people so much 
(Jivided amongst themselves as the Indians are at 
present, must necessarily fall victims to the machina¬ 
tions of those who are vitally interested in perpetuating 
their hold on this country and who are, therefore, only 
too ready to take advantage of any opening in our 
ranks. If the appointment of an all-British Commis¬ 
sion will even now open the eyes of Indians to the 
irretrievable loss that India has already sustained by 
reason of the working of the disruptive forces that are 
in the ascendant amongst us, and make them realize 
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the essential identity of their political interests, it 
would be a blessing in disguise. It is time, therefore, 
that our communal strife were at an end, that 
healthier influences gained ground in our public 
activities, and that political cohesion again asserted 
itself in the ranks of all public workers, as also 
amongst the masses, in the country. I hope that the 
appointment of the purely Parliamentary Commission 
with its deliberate boycott of Indians may prove the 
“soul of goodness in things evil,” and restore to us 
our lost political unity, by the coalescence into one 
compact body, one solid phalanx, of the various political 
parties and communal factions in which the Indian 
ho^y polity has disintegrated at present. This is the 
one great lesson that we have to and should learn from 
the action of the British Government in appointing an 
all-British Commission. But there is yet another and 
even a more useful lesson that we can and should 
learn from this incident. It is that though there may 
be yet much that is discouraging in our public life, 
nevertheless the seed of progress is now there in all 
its potentiality, and I have not the least doubt in my 
mind that in course it will take kindly to so fertile a 
soil as ours, if only we shall be true to ourselves and 
respond right manfully to the call of duty. At any 
rate this is a more cheering view to take of life and its 
great responsibilities and in going about our work in 
this world than the one inspired by pessimistic ideals. 
Let us keep that hopeful outlook on life and the work 
before us which is so happily inculcated in the noble 
lines of Robert Browning, admittedly one of the great¬ 
est teachers of humanity: — 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce, 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 

That after last, returns the first. 

Though a wide compass round be fetched; 

That what began best, can’t end worst. 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 




PUBLIC SAFETY BILL - 

( A. ) 

Sir,—I would like to say a few words in connection 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty’s motion that the Bill, 
he has introduced this morning, be referred to a Select 
Committee. This Bill is the Hon’ble member’s New 
Year’s gift to this Council, and I regard it as such. 
My view is absolutelj^ clear that there is no justification 
for Government to have come in with this Bill to-day. 
My reason is this. As the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty himself 
pointed out only last month, the Assembly and the 
Council of State have enacted legislation, popularly 
known as the Ordinance Act, in which are embodied a 
large number of the most drastic and reactionary pro¬ 
visions placing curtailment on the legitimate liberty of 
British Indian subjects. If it be said that the times 
are abnormal, and some restrictive legislation was 
necessary, then that legislation has been already put 
on the statute book, and applies to Bihar and Orissa 
equally with the rest of British India. In the face of 
that fact, the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty has taken a great 
responsibility upon himself in trying to make out that 
there is further room for additional legislation in this 
province, for supplementing the already very draconian 
sections of the Government of India Act, passed last 
month, which apply to this province and to other 
British Indian provinces. He tried to justify his Bill 
on the ground that the Government of India have 
declared that provincial legislatures and provincial 
Governments might also supplement the All-India 
legislation already placed upon the statute book, by 
bringing in measures with special regard to local 

^Speech made in ^opposing the reference of the Public 
Safety Rill to a Select Committee, at the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council at Patna, on Wth January, 1933. 
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conditions. I suppose the Bill framed by Mr. Whitty, 
as the Political Member of this Government, is in 
pursuance of the view that this Bill must be framed 
with regard to the local conditions of Bihar and Orissa. 

Now I want to test Mr. Whitty’s statement 
whether it is borne out by the measure before us. I 
turn to Chapter V and find “Punishment for participat¬ 
ing in mock funeral ceremoney.” Section II says: 
“Whoever with intent to annoy any person, or with 
the knowledge that annoyance is likely to be caused to 
any person performs or takes part in or abets the 
performance of any mock ceremonies, resembling any 
ceremony associated with or consequent upon death, 
shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months or with fine, or with both.” Can 
anybody seriously say that in this province of Bihar 
and Orissa such mock funeral ceremonies have been 
taking place on so extensive a scale or (not to use the 
word “extensive”) on so large a scale, or, to modify that 
language, on so fairly large a scale that it is necessary 
for Government to have come before us to-day to seek 
our co-operation and support in a matter like this? 
The Hon’ble Member said something about a 
mock ceremony of some Marwari’s being performed. 
Now assuming for the sake of argument, that at a 
particular place, a particular Marwari (who, for aught 
I know, might be a very obnoxious individual and 
might have courted unpopularity) was so treated, is 
that a valid ground for a section being embodied in 
this Bill making it penal? Mr. Whitty reminds me 
of the clergyman, who, on board a steamer was called 
upon to baptize a British baby, and who remained con¬ 
vinced all his life that all British babies were snub¬ 
nosed, because that particular baby was snub-nosed! 
Because there had been one solitary case, therefore, it 
should be made penal in the whole of Bihar and Orissa ! 

It seems to me it is really making sport of this Coun- 
c\\ Vo Vo s^awcVVow tepressive legislation of this 
character on so flimsy a ground. I have seen 
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it stated in some of the newspapers that the most un¬ 
popular people in this province are the two Ministers! 
Had there been the least truth in that, I should have 
expected a mock funeral ceremony of one of them, 
and Government then coming forward to declare that 
it should be made penal. I have taken it as an example 
only to show that this Bill is not based upon sound 
considerations, but that its provisions are really based 
upon only one consideration, which suits the official 
temper, to have as much executive power to deal with 
the people as officialdom can possibly grab at. 

Mr. Whitty knows that perhaps in a couple of 
year’s time there will be a new Council elected, based 
upon a fairly wide franchise. He knows as well as we 
all do, that that will mean the disappearance of the 
Executive Council, and the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty will 
retire after having served his King and his country 
for 35 long years—I would not say unwept, unhonour¬ 
ed and unsung,—but mourned by a large number of 
his friends and admirers of whom I am the most 
dievotcd to him. But what consolation will he take 
with him is his retirement, if he leaves a legacy of this 
character to the new Council? Have the incoming 
Government asked Mr. Whitty to put it on the statute 
hook? Cannot they look after themselves? In this 
connection I am reminded of a certain passage in 
which Lord Morley wrote to Lord Minto as follows: — 
“You need not say good morrow to the devil until you 
meet him.” But it seems that Mr. Whitty is out to 
say good morning to the devil before he has met him. 
At the present moment, he has told us that the condi¬ 
tions are more or less normal, the situation is well in 
hand, and that law and order prevailed throughout the 
province. But he says he wants to ensure ab¬ 
solute peace! Is there ^any country in the world 
which has absolute peace all the time? Have you not 
read the reports in the British press of riots and dis¬ 
turbances in Britain, of late, and also in various Euro¬ 
pean countries, on a large scale? Has any Government 
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in Europe come forward recently to [introduce such 
legislation, as is going to be enacted now in this 
Council, in spite of the highly repressive measure 
placed on the statute book by the Government of India 
only last month? I maintain that there is absolutely 
no justification for such a course. 

Again, Mr. Whitty is out to establish peace in this 
country by means of this Bill not for a year, or six 
months, but for all time! He does not place a time 
limit in his Bill. He is out to establish peace in this 
province till the millenium, by means of his Bill. If 
you would look into the Bill enacted last month by the 
Government of India, you will find that they have 
placed three years’ limitation to that measure. I re¬ 
member that about 25 years back, when I was a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council, and the 
first Press Act was enacted in 1910, the Government 
of India placed a time limit to that Bill. Even an 
admirer of Mr. Whitty’s Bill, w^ho supported that it be 
referred to a Select Committee, pointed out the great 
defect of the Bill, that there is no time limit in it. 
I hope Mr. Whitty will accept the suggestion of this 
Council. Whatever other modifications he may not 
make, he should agree to place a time limit. If that 
is not done, the peace that Mr. Whitty will have 
succeeded in establishing, in this province, will be the 
peace of the grave, where there is absolutely no dis¬ 
turbance whatsoever. He may be anxious to do so, 
but we do not desire that in this province the Govern¬ 
ment should establish the peace of the grave. Mr. 
Whitty is out to convert Bihar and Orissa into a kind 
of a planet like the moon, absolutely dead, absolutely 
lifeless, with no stirring of any kind—that is the kind 
of peace he wants. Is there any hon’ble member, who 
wants that kind of peace, or the peace that we desire— 
the peace that obtains on the planet Earth—that is 
peace, but accompanied with volcanic eruptions, from 
time to time, with murmuring and roarings of waves 
and winds—at the same time sufficient peace, to carry 
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on everyday work in this world. I, therefore, cannot 
sympathise with Mr. Whitty’s conception of peace. 
Mr. Whitty knows that we, who sit on opposition ben¬ 
ches are as much against mass movements of a sub¬ 
versive character as he is. But w^e cannot permit 
Government in the name of law^ and order to filch away 
from the British Indian subjects in this country the 
valued rights of liberty, personal liberty and public 
liberty, which are the greatest gift of the British rule 
to the people of India, and which has made the people 
of this country so deepy attached and devoted to the 
person and the throne of their King-Emperor. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Whitty, therefore, when he brings in a 
measure like this, is really trying to cut the ground 
from under the feet of the constitutionalists. 

I hope. Sir, I have said enough to show that this 
legislation is very very drastic. It should be limited in 
the first place to as short a period as possible—not 
more than a couple of years—By w^hich time let us 
assume that the new* Government will come into being. 
If the situation even then demands repressive legisla¬ 
tion, I am sure the then Home Minister would be the 
first to introduce such legislation as might be necessary. 
Secondly, I hope the Select Committee will soften the 
measure, so far as is possible. I may be permitted to 
state that the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty did me the honour 
of inviting me to sit on the Committee, but, as I told 
him, after reading the Bill carefully. I found that it 
was so beautifully repressive, and so well designed to 
crush human liberties in this province, that it would 
be a pity to attempt to modify it! I hope, however, 
that, in spite of those features he will see his way to 
accept such amendments as would be brought by the 
non-official members in the Select Committee. I stand 
in the way of the Bill going to the Select Committee, 
since I think that it will not serve any useful purpose. 
It is impossible to improve this legislation, as it is 
absolutely drastic and draconian. I, therefore, oppose 
the motion before the House. 


B 


Sir,—I rise to oppose the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty’s 
TQotion that the Bill as amended by the Select Commit¬ 
tee, be passed. The question, raised by the motion, is 
whether Government should be permitted to arm itself, 
in advance of any prospective political constitution, 
with a drastic penal legislation with a view to make 
alleged subversive movements impossible in future, 
which would place in the meantime admittedly serious 
shackles on the liberties of the subject. Bearing in mind 
that there is already on the Statute Book a draconian 
Act, passed but a few weeks back by the Assembly, 
which applies to this province also—the provisions 
of which have very seriously curtailed the liberties of 
the King Emperor’s subjects in the matter of associa¬ 
tion for public purposes, and expression of opinion 
either on the platform or through the medium of the 
press—I have not the least doubt that the question 
admits of but one answer, which is that it should not 
be allowed to be done. It may be that in spite of 
these highly repressive measures we may enjoy some 
freedom, but liberty which can only be enjoyed by 
sufferance of the Executive is, I am satisfied, no liberty 
at all. That is my reply to the Hon’ble Mr. Whitty in 
regard to his pretty frequently-made observation as 
to how a well-behaved and lawabiding subject is any 
the worse for such repressive legislation. But I need 
not rest my contention on the opinion of so humble an 
Individual as myself. I would invite Mr. Whitty’s 
attention to the classic reply given long since, by one 
nf the greatest of statesmen, Edmund Burke, who 
declared that the plea that a law would be seldom 
used', or would not be abused, was not a valid defence 

^Speech made at the Bihar mid Orissa Legislative 
Council at Patna, op 1st February 1933 , opposing the 
Massage of the Public Safety Bill at the final stage. 
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if it was bad in iteslf, and that the possession of such 
])ower by any Executive authority was an inevitable 
temptation to which no authority should Be ever 
exposed. 


Blowing Hot and Cold, 

It is for this clear and cogent reason that the 
official plea (about law-abiding citizens having nothing 
to fear from repressive laws) makes no impression on 
the mind of the politically-minded section of the 
Indian public. If the civil disobedience movement is 
by now brought under control, or even if the Govern¬ 
ment has “got it in hand’’ (as Mr. Whitty claims), there 
is then no justification for the enactment of such a 
highly repressive legislative measure as the Bill under 
consideration. But we are asked by Mr. Whitty to 
believe that the moment the Government takes its foot 
off the throat of the Congress party, the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement will rise phoenix-like from its ashes, 
and lawlessness will again raise its head. The unedi¬ 
fying spectacle that we thus behold is that in one 
breath we are told by Mr. Whitty that the movement is 
dead or dying, or definitely under control, and in the 
next, we are assured by him of “the determination of 
the supporters of the movement to carry it on and defy 
the Government”—a typical example that of Mr. 
Whitty’s blowing hot and cold in the same breath. It 
is a pity that the bureaucratic mind of Mr. Whitty is 
unable to come to a definite conclusion on this crucial 
and important point. If (as Mr. Whitty assured tis 
when introducing this Bill) steps are going to be taken 
before long to initiate a democratic system of govern¬ 
ment in this country, the existence of repressive mea¬ 
sures is hardly likely to create that calm and favourable 
atmosphere for the discussion and the working of the 
Reforms, which essentially requires not only the will¬ 
ing acquiescence but the co-operation of the very 
people, whom the Government is now seeking to repress 
by these irritating measures. The moral is thus 
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obvious that in their own interest, as much as in that 
of the people, those who are about to introduce consti- 
tutional reforms, if they expect them to succeed by, being 
worked in the right spirit, should stay their hands and 
make a bold bid for the co-operation of all sections of 
politically-minded Indians, and not try to hound to 
death any section, as if they were outlaws and free¬ 
booters, and had ceased to be the King’s subjects. In 
this connection I may draw Mr. Whitty’s attention to 
the words of the resolution of His Majesty’s Government 
(issued in 1920) in noticing the Report of the Hunter 
Committee on the never-to-be-forgotten Punjab attro- 
cities of 1919. 


Salenin Warnings, 

If that, however, be considered ancient history, let 
me recall what Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru told the Secre¬ 
tary of State, only last December, at the third and last 
session of the Round Table Conference, that in his 
thirty years’ experience as a public man he had never 
known so much bitterness, so much hostile feeling in 
Indian homes as he had witnessed during the last few 
years. ‘T am not,” he said, “one of those men w^ho 
would like to keep the Congressmen ou.t of the cons¬ 
titution, and I make a confession to you that I should 
consider it my duty to persuade every single Congress¬ 
man, whom I could influence, to come inside the cons¬ 
titution and work it.” If it be said that Sir Tej 
Bahadur is a man of very advanced views, and has 
become particularly obnoxious to the bureaucracy 
since he ceased to be the Law Members of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, let us lisfen to the words of wisdom of 
an eminent Indian administrator, the ex-Dewan ot 
Baroda. Addressing the Secretary of State for India 
almost personally, Sir Manubhai Mehta spoke at the 
last session of the Round Table Conference as follows: 
“At present it is sad to think that the state of the 
country is alarming. The iron has entered the soul, 
and there is bitterness at the very core. It is all very 
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well to say that the situation of the country was im¬ 
proved. All I can say. Sir, is, in the words of Shakes¬ 
peare’s Hamlet, ‘all is not well in the State of Denmark.* 
Something is rotten in the state of India. Therefore, 
my request. Sir, is, give them with good grace, give 
them with open hands, give them freedom and give it 
quickly. As long as this spirit of bitterness, this 
unrest, this antipathy to Government is allowed to 
remain unremedied in British India, we have a stand¬ 
ing menace.” 

Homes of Liberty and Rowers of Freedam. 

These two fervant appeals made to Sir Samuel 
Hoare by a distinguished publicist and public man 
from British India, and, and an eminent administrator 
from Indian India, put in a nutshell the real state of 
affairs in this country ,due to the wholly unsympathe¬ 
tic administration of the country during recent years, 
the systematic efforts made at repression ever since 
’Indian national consciousness came into existence, 
the inordinate and insufferable delay in bestowing upon 
the country some semblance of real power even in the 
management of the provincial affairs and, lastly, the 
frequent enactments of drastic and draconian 
measures, calculated not only to curtail the liberty of 
the subject in all spheres of public activities but to 
crush out, as it were, the very ideal and conception of it. 
Also, speaking frankly, Government, by placing the 
crown of martyrdom on the political prisoners, has 
made it difficult for the old-type constitutionalists like 
us to continue to work on the right lines. A country, 
which sees from day to day the march of such 
^‘martyrs” to prisons, will vote for them when the time 
comes, and hurl curses on their political adversaries. 
And so, as the result of the misguided policy of 
Government, backed by repressive legislation, the feel¬ 
ing to-day, throughout the country, as the Government 
ought to know, is summed up in those memorable lines 
of that greatest poet of freedom*—Byron: — 
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Eternal spirit of the chainless mind! 

Brightest in dungeons Liberty thou art; 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind: 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned 
To fetters and the damp vault’s dayless gloom. 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom 

That is how the recent indiscriminate arrests and 
the treatment of i)olilical prisoners are i)reparing the 
public mind. The ])risons are nol at all regarded as 
dungeons, but as homes of liberty and bowers 
of freedom, where they feel as did a famous English 
])oet of old, who sang: 

Stone walls do not a i)rison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 

-Vo Half-Way House. 

l( is i»ocauso Government have been dcaUug with 
Hie iiaiionHlist inovemcnt in u hopelessly wrong spirit^ 
these many years, that we witness to-day, in this 
country, the sad and sorrowful spectacle depicted 
about Ireland in the following words, extracted from a 
splendid speech of that great statesman—Mr. Asquith 
—made by him in the House of Commons on 
an Irish Coercion Bill. Said Mr. Asquith: “There is 
Jiothing novel in these symptoms. They have been 
witnessed in every country, whenever the state of the 
law has not been in harmony with the wishes of the 
people. There is much virtue in government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. There is much 
also to be said for a powerful and well-equipped auto¬ 
cracy, but between the two there is no logical or states¬ 
man-like halting place. For the hybrid system, which 
the Government is about fo set up, a system which pre¬ 
tends to be that which it is not, and is not what it 
pretends to be, a system which cannot be either 
resolutely repressive or frankly popular—for this half¬ 
hearted compromise there is inevitably reserved the 
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inexorable senteiice which, history shows, must fall 
on every form of political imposture.” This statement 
of the then situation in Ireland is apposite to the India 
of to-day, and it is an absolutely correct description 
of the result of British administration in this country, 
at the present time. The real trouble is not so much 
with Government as with the character of our British 
fellow-subjects, which has been accurately summed up- 
in a popular saying of the French: “always the purse, 
often the brain, seldom the heart.” There’s the rub, 
and that being the crux of the problem, no improve¬ 
ment is at all likely to accrue unless the present 
aggressively repressive policy is completely reversed 
and replaced by one of sympathy and conciliation, 
accompanied by making the bounds of freedom wide 
and extensive, broad-based on the people’s will. 

^^Cohoris of GovernmeniJ' 

Well, that is for time to come, and we can but live 
on hope that the system ol 

objectionable legislation is possible, and to which Mr. 
Asquith’s expression “political imposture’ is wholly 
applicable, may be replaced soon by one under which 
such an enactment as is now sought to be placed on 
the statute book, may be a thing of the past. For the 
present, however, the struggle is over, or rather will 
soon be over, when you will have put. Sir, formally 
the motion that the Bill be passed. The cohorts of 
the Government, on the nominated benches, aided by 
their traditional allies, under the skilful marshalling 
and marching orders of the Government Whip, have 
carried; the day. Perhaps because God (as Napoleon 
used to say) is always on the side of the biggest batta¬ 
lions. That may be, at present, a source of gratifica¬ 
tion to the gentlemen, whom the Government Whip 
“jocund drives his team afield.’’ I wish Government 
and Jheir allies joy—all the joy that they can derive 
at their success at present. But let them remember 
that, before long, they are likely to meet their Water- 
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Joo, as Napoleon did his. Probably in less time than 
they imagine Mr. Whitty who, in consistently and 
persistently opposing all our amendments, pompously 
arrogated to himself the position of that great and 
grand French monarch, who said “I am the State”, and 
the Government Whip who played the mimic Napoleon 
and strutted as such on the stage of this Council 
(^iiamber, will have, with their cohorts and battalions, 
become things of the past, and the people of this 
province will have come into their own. And though, 
in the words of a facetious Indian editor the Govern¬ 
ment in this country has “neither ears to see nor eyes 
to hear,"’ let them take it from me that a very great 
mental revolution is abroad in this land, which will— 
as certain as night is followed by day—succeed before 
long in sweeping away the present “political impos¬ 
ture” in. at any rate, the provincial administrations of 
this country. Say w'hat you will, do what you can, 
thwart it is you may, safeguard your powers, privileges 
and pelf as you may desire, throw what difficulties 
you can in the way of our constitutional progress, take 
what advantage you can of the yet unfortunate divi¬ 
sions in our ranks by playing off one against the other, 
but remember the inevitable day of reckoning fore¬ 
shadowed in the never-to-beforgotten lines of your 
own great poet:—• 


Yet Freedom! yet thy banner, torn but flying 
Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind. 




PART XV 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


CASTE CONFERENCES AND NATIONAL 
PROGRESS- 

1 am deei)ly sensible of the very great honour that 
has been conferred upon me on the present occasion. I 
assure you that it is all the more welcome, as it has 
come absolutely unsought and, in fact, wholly unknown 
to me. Except on two occasions—to which I shall 
presently refer—it has not been my i)rivilege to he asso¬ 
ciated actively with the work of this Conference and 
it, therefore, came ui)()n me as rather an agreeable 
surprise when I was informed by the Secretary of your 
Reception Committee that almost all the local commit¬ 
tee, in which the privilege is vested of nominating the 
President, had recorded their votes for me. For this 
reason my appreciation of the honour is all the greater, 
and I desire to express my sense of ])rofound grateful¬ 
ness for your so kindly calling me to the presidential 
chair, that too at the first session to he held in Delhi, 
the historical and now, once again, the administrative 
metropolis of our country. 

I have referred to the fact that I have attended but 
two sessions of this Conference. That was a long 
time back. The first was in 1894 when the Conference 
was held at Benares, shortly on my return home after 
being called to the Bar, and the second in 1901. when I 
attended the session held at Lucknow. On both these 


* Presidential address at the thirty-fifth sessim of the 
All-India Kayastha Conference, held at Delhi, on the 29/ft 
March^ 1929. 
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occasions a*great deal of the time of the Conference was 
devoted to a discussion, mostly in the lobbies, as to 
how to devise effective means for getting rid of me, 
without hurting my feelings, on the ground of my 
having been to Europe. I need not tell you that both 
the Benares and the Lucknow Conferences found in 
me rather a tough creature to deal with, and in spite 
of considerable opposition to my taking part in their 
deliberations, I held my ground successfully and exer¬ 
cised on both occasions my right as a member. That 
this Conference has. in the interval of the last thirty 
years, so far changed its mentality as to have offered 
me the presidential chair on the present occasion* 
shows the great advance in the mental outlook of the 
community, which should be a matter of satisfaction 
and gratification lo all well-wishers of Indian progress, 
irrespective of the particular community to which one 
may belong. 

Although I have thus felt encouraged to accept 
your kind offer to ])reside over your deliberations, I 
am nonetheless fully aware of my shortcomings, and I 
have ^enturcd lo comply with your wishes placing full 
reliance u|)on your sjiirit of genuine co-operation in 
enabling me to discharge my arduous duties satisfac¬ 
torily. Of my many limitations, I feel, there is one to 
which I should make a special reference, and that is 
that as the result of my not having generally adopted 
oj)ini()ns second-hand hut having exercised my right to 
think for myself, I fear, my views on some important 
questions may not be shared by one section or other of 
this Conference. I desire to assure you, however, that 
though you may not agree with my views on all ques¬ 
tions, I shall express them in the hope that by a free 
and frank interchange of opinions, we may be able 
to adopt ultimately a correct perspective in judging of 
the many problems in the solution of which we all are 
vitally interested. I have thought it best to make this 
candid explanation, so as to avoid any misunderstand¬ 
ing. 
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Since the last session of the Conference, the com¬ 
munity in particular, and not the least the country in 
general, has had the dire misfortune of suffering aa 
irreparable loss in the death of fhe Rt. Hon’ble Lord 
Sinha. My relations with the deceased statesman were 
so intimate and cordial—it was to him that I owed the 
privilege of association with the Government of my 
native province—that I could speak of him ‘‘much and 
long’*, but T forbear by reason of the fact that his death 
has been mourned throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, by all sections, classes and communi¬ 
ties. '‘His career'’“-as wrote the Times in its editorial 
obituary—“marked a definite stage in the assocfation 
of India with the British Empire, and was a remarkable 
illustration of the new tendencies in India.“ The first 
Indian to hold many of the highest Executive offices 
under the Crown, and the second to hold the highest 
judicial ofiice, as a member of the Judicial Committee 
of His Majesty’s Privy Council, Lord Sinha has left to 
the rising generation of his countrymen not only his 
mantle of inspiration but a' name and a fame which, I 
ho])e, will stimulate them to emulate his illusirious 
examj)le. I feel sure you will adopt a resolution 
ex])ressing your sense of profound sorrow at this tre¬ 
mendous loss. 


II 

After these preliminary observations I should like^ 
mainly for the benefit of the younger generation as¬ 
sembled here to-day, to refer briefly to the principles 
and methods of social reform, and then address myself 
to discussing whether a movement, like ours, confined 
to a ])articular community can be held—at any rale, 
now -to be at all beneficial in its activities, in so far 
as the general ])rogress of the country is concerned. 
This question is, to my mind, an important one for a 
communal conference to consider, as its decision may 
be of a far-reaching character. You are no doubt 
aware that, particularly during the last few years, a 
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revulsion of feeling has come over certain sections of 
the educated community in regard to the value and 
utility of communal conferences. It has been chiefly 
due to the fact of the following in the wake of this Con¬ 
ference—which was the first in the field—of a large 
number of similar conferences, confined not only to 
large communities but to sections or subsections of 
them, that earnest reformers and well-wishers of the 
country have been repeatedly asking the question 
whether the multiplication of such conferences is 
likely to lead to the good of the country, as a whole, or 
whether they dio not, by accentuating local and paro¬ 
chial considerations, retard the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the country, specially in the matter of the 
evolution of an Indian nationality. I must tell you 
frankly that in my opinion this is a question whicii 
cannot be shirked, but must be faced. It ments 
serious consideration—whatever the view which one 
may ultimately take of it as the result of careful and 
earnest deliberation and discussion. 

Amongst those \vho have taken the view that com¬ 
munal conferences are injurious to India’s ])rogress, I 
shall refer to but one eminent authority on our social 
history, a great scholar, a distinguished savant and, 
above all, an earnest social reformer, namely, the late 
Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who expressed him¬ 
self as follows:—^“A wave of reaction has been sweep¬ 
ing over us for a good many years. I have heard of the 
formation of caste clubs, and recently we have had 
periodical conferences of many castes. It is often 
urged in favour of such conferences that they are the 
means of the introduction of social reform in those 
communities. To that extent a conference may do 
good, but the assertion of the exclusiveness of the com¬ 
munity involved in the holding itself of a conference, 
or the running of a club, serves to harden the caste 
distinctions instead of softening them. Hence these 
conferences and clubs are retrogressive in my opinion, 
for in our meetings and our conferences we should 
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accustom ourselves to be guided only by the feelings of 
a united nation/’ Now whatever may be said to the 
contrary, these observations of a great Indian reform¬ 
er contain a warning which cannot be neglected or 
ignored, and in all that we may say or do, either in this 
Conference or outside it, we should always be anxious 
that the result of our speech or action is not one which 
may be calculated, even remotely, to retard the pro¬ 
gress of this country in the matter of developing 
national unity. 

But that apart, this problem is after all not so 
simple as it may seem at the first blush. If merely by 
ignoring caste distinctions in our speech or writing, 
and by talking of a united nation, we could evolve in 
its true sense an Indian nationality, then there has 
been already so much talk about it, that we should 
have long since been successful in our effort. But 
unfortunately facts are stubborn things, and it does 
not stand to reason that by merely ignoring our pre¬ 
sent limitations, we shall bo able to rid ourselves of 
the effect of those sociological conditions under which 
we have lived for thousands of years. Now, the 
groundwork of oui' social system has been based for 
several millenniums on caste, and all that that system 
implies. Many eminc’iil sociologists, therefore—who 
have studied the origin, the developments and the 
effects of the caste-system on the j)eople of this 
country—haAC come to the conclusion that whenever 
India is abb' to develop nationality, in that liolitical 
sense in which that term is understood in western 
countries, it ^^ill only be by moulding and modifying 
the system of caste on correct lines, by adajiting it to 
our modern requirements, and not by merely ignoring 
it or refusing to utilise it for what good result it may be 
likely to yield, if approached in the right spirit. This 
view, it is held, is based on the experience of western 
countries themselves, where nationality has developed 
in a marked degree during the last few hundred years. 
Thus one qualified European authority—who is con- 
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versant with Indian conditions—writes on the subject 
of the evolution of national unity in India as fol¬ 
lows :—“There is no doubt that the general tendency 
of evolution is in the direction of unity. But it is at 
the same time in the direction of gradually increasing 
specialisation and differentiation. The two processes 
run side by side, and may be observed not only in the 
wider evolution of communities and nations, but also 
in the smaller sphere of individual development. The 
question arises therefore: how are we to synthesize and 
reconcile two such apparent opposites? In what 
sense can unification and specialisation form part of 
one homogeneous process.’’ 

Now if the view propounded in the above observa¬ 
tions be correct, it will have to be admitted that the 
process of specialisation and differentiation of the in¬ 
dividuals ana communities has still to be gone through 
by the vast bulk of our people, and it will have to be 
so passed through before we can hope to have a 
genuinely unified nation. By this expression I mean 
not that kind of make-believe unity which was wit¬ 
nessed during the last few years and which collapsed 
at the feeblest touch of some disruptive element, but 
that true unity which springs as an urge from within, 
as the result of a keen perception of its absolute 
necessity for the good of all the people in a country, and 
is independent of any artificial aid, such as opposi¬ 
tion to a common adversary, for the time being. This 
true unity, which alone can he the basis of nationality, 
is not likely to accrue merely from any such fortuitous 
circumstances as a sense of WTong against a common 
opponent, but should derive its sustenance from the 
indigenous elements in the body politic, as the result 
of sheer intellectual and moral necessity. That which 
is the outcome of such adventitious aid as an opposi¬ 
tion to a common antagonist cannot in the nature of 
things retain any elements of permanence, for no 
sooner than the antagonistic factor disappears, the 
artificial unity is bound to cease to exist. According 
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to this view, therefore, before there can be a true 
spirit of nationality in our country, each component 
part of the people must realise that its individualisa- 
tion has reached a point in self-expression when it is 
desirable in the interest of further advance or progress 
to merge itself with other groups or communities. 

Jn other words, before there can be a true effort 
at nation-building the integral factors of the body 
politic must come to realize that their specialisation 
has reached a i)oinl at which they may feel it to be to 
their advantage to merge themselves with <»fhers. 
Unless, therefore, all the commirnitios making ii}» the 
people of this country become self-subsistent and self- 
expressive, no true Indian nationality is likely to come 
into existence, for the unity to be perfect can only be 
the direct result, and not the negafion, of fully deve¬ 
loped individualism of each organic part of the whole 
organism. If you look at the problem from this i)oint 
of view, you will have no difficulty in appreciating the 
causes that have brought into existence the non-Brah- 
min movement in Southern India, and the Mussalman 
opposition in general even fo nationalist demands, 
culminating in a war on the Nehru Report, led amongst 
others by no other than the Maulana ex-President of 
the National Congress. The spectacle so presentee! to 
view is, no doubt, depressing and annoying, but it 
should be appraised at its true value as an inevitable 
concomitant of the present stage of our social evolu¬ 
tion. The popular theory, therefore, which largely 
obtains at present in this country, that political unity 
can be brought about by ignoring or suppressing the 
sociological limitations of the component parts and is 
independent of them, seems not at all warranted either 
by experience or the teaching of history. That it is 
unsounded is evident to all who have followed the 
course of events in this country during the last few 
years, the outstanding feature of which is the gradual 
disappearance of the artificial unity we saw some years 
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back, under the pressure of the frailest of disruptive 
forces—to which it is unnecessary to refer in detail. 

But apart from our experience and the lessons to 
be derived from the teachings of history, considerable 
support is lent to this view by the observations of one 
of the greatest European sociologists and thinkers, 
who writes on this subject in the follov;ing terms : — 
“Before there arise in human nature and human 
institutions changes having that permanence which 
makes them an acquired inheritance of the human 
race, there must be innumerable recurrences of the 
thoughts and feelings and actions conducive to such 
changes.” He adds that “the process cannot be 
abridged and must be gone throught with due 
patience,’’ and “the man of higher type must be con¬ 
tent with greatly moderated expectations, while he 
perseveres with undiminished efforts,” as “he has to 
see how comparatively little can be done and yet to 
find it worth while to do that little.” And so while 
holding that in nationalism alone lies the salvation of 
India, I feel that there is nothing inherently objection¬ 
able in a nationalist identifying himself with a caste 
movement ])r()vided, of course, his real motive is to 
serve the whole through the part. As long as castes 
exist, even caste movements, if wisely guided and con¬ 
trolled, can be made to render effective and useful 
service. It is in this s])irit that I stand before you 
to-day to guide the deliberations of this Conference. I 
ho])e that nothing that we may say or do on the present 
occasion shall ha\e the least trace of any such com- 
munalism as may be held likely to jeopardise the larger 
interests of the country. 

III. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we may now ad¬ 
dress ourselves to the task before us, with a better 
])erception and a keener realisation of the problems 
that await solution at our hands, and of the methods 
which we have got to adopt for solving them. To my 
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mind the first thing for the President of a Conference 
like ours is nol so much to discuss particular problems 
as to insist upon the prmciples underlying the move¬ 
ment for social reform and progress, and to emphasise 
the fundamental law, which, so to say, constitutes its 
raison (rtre its: the law of continuous adjustment and 
con.^^iant adaptability to eiwironinent. whether in the 
case of a particular individual or a grou]) of human 
beings collecti\ely, massed together as a ]>eopIe, tril)e, 
race, community or nationality. If this law of ada]>ta- 
tion to emiro!iment be as universal and inevitable, as 
it is nfAv })elieved to be. the?) it is (jiiite clear that 
efforts at reform in any given community should not 
1)0 s])asmodic or haphazard, but must be one long 
(‘oniiniious process. Essential as the ai)i)reciation of 
Ibiv law may be in all spheres of human acti\ities in 
other countries, it is all the more necessary in India, 
where we ha\e long been in a most j)itiable condition 
lor want ol‘ ca])acily to adapt ourselves to our ever- 
changing einironmeni. It is clear lhat the power and 
the ]»rosi)erity of a peoi>le depend on this capacity, 
wliile their decline may be dated froni the time when 
their glory is believed to have reached such a climax 
as tw make men ap})rehensi\e to interfere with the 
existing order of things, lest a false stej) should lead to 
untoward results. From this time onwards the whole 
social system begins either to crumble 01* to get fossi¬ 
lized, and it soon become^; incapable ot replenishing 
its diminished vitality by the absor])tion of new ideals 
and new lines of progress. Once society is reduced 
to that level, the spirit of enterprise and reform dis¬ 
appears, and it is but the dead J)ody of the people that 
remains behind. This has been state of affairs in this 
country, beyond all doubt, for one thousand years and 
more. 

Now, 1 am as proud as anyone can be of the great 
achievements of my countrymen in ancient times, in 
the domains of religion, philosophy and literature. But 
every dispassionate student of Indian history and 
sociology will have to admit that the social system 
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inherited by us from our forefathers has, on the whole, 
not been quite successful, and has not fully subserved 
the end in view. For one thing, it has not succeeded 
in enabling our people to resist successfully foreign 
invasions and aggressions, nor has it enabled them to 
hold their own in competition with the other nations, 
in various walks of life. The result of these limita¬ 
tions and deficiencies in our social system has been 
that for centuries and centuries we have lived under 
foreign domination, than which no greater misfor¬ 
tune can befall any people. And the whole atmosphere 
in which, even to-day, we live and move and have our 
being, is surcharged with ignorance and superstition. 

For more than a century now, many eminent 
social reformers have been working amongst us for 
the regeneration of the people, and though it is a 
matter of satisfaction that some progress had been 
made, specially during recent years, it is nevertheless 
clear as daylight that a great deal of leeway has got to 
be made, before the country will be in a position to 
take full advantage of the resources of modern civili¬ 
sation, with which we have now been brought into 
contact, thanks to British connection. Until we, 
therefore, keenly realise that it should be our constant 
effort, while conserving all that is good in our ancient 
system and tradition, to so mould it that it may be 
fully adapted to the requirements of modern civilisa¬ 
tion, it seems that it would be futile to go on passing 
a long series of resolutions, from year to year, on this 
or that particular question. That we have been doing 
for the last forty-two years, but I am now trying to 
discuss with you the reason why we have achieved so 
little success, in spite of our piling bundles on bundles 
of resolutions at each of our sessions; and my un¬ 
equivocal answer is that it is entirely due to the fact 
that till now though we have intellectually assented to 
the propositions embodied in our resolutions, we have 
not in our heart of hearts really believed in them. In 
’\)ther words, the reason of our failure has been due to 
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4i natural conflict between our intellect and emotion, a 
subject to which I shall refer later. 

Again, our habits and methods for carrying on 
public work, due to our having been brought up in a 
vicious atmosphere, are such that they stand, to a 
large extent, in the way of our jirogress on right lines. 
Lea\ang aside the masses, that is the vast bulk of our 
peoi)le, it cannot hiynestly be said that even we, the 
'educated classes, have yet displayed, in any apiircci- 
able degree, the possession of that kind of chiiracter 
which one has to ])resup])ose as existing amongst a 
really ])rogressive ])eoi)le. Our extreme conservatism, 
our blind confidence in the existing slate of things, 
our disbelief in the eflicacy of change, our lack of 
enterjirise and correct jierspectivc, our reluctance to 
face stern realities, our effort to work round diflicul 
ties by resorting to metaphysical casuistries, legal 
subtleties and logical sophistries, our iirnate pride in 
the past with insufficient regard for the present and 
the future, our spirit of utter helplessness to contend 
with natural evils and to surmount difficulties, our 
over-anxiety to shirk resjxmsibility and to take shelter 
tor our actions behind someone else, our ingrained 
sj)irit of disunion, our habits of sheer indolence and 
procrastination, our loose, careless talk and reckless 
promises and assertions, our distrust of each other, the 
absence of any feeling of genuine co-operation and, 
above all, our sadly lacking in the appreciatifyn of the 
virtue of organisation, these and many other patent * 
defects of our character make earnest and steady 
public work difficult, slow, exasperating and, as often 
as not, abortive. If, therefore, wc desire to make 
steady progress and to rise in the scale of peoples, we 
shall have to develop those phases of character which 
will enable us to discharge properly our duties and 
responsibilities both as citizens of the State and as 
members of the community to which we belong. We 
have thus to learn, or rather to educate ourselves, to 
perform treble duties. Firstly, to conquer the many 
'Shortcomings of our character and to extirpate from 
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our minds the pernicious inlluence of early teachings 
and surroundings; secondly, to teach and help our c(i- 
adjutors in public work to do the same, and, thirdly, 
to (ji’ganise the work itself. All this is—when you 
come to think of it -a gigantic task which can only be 
accomj)!ished l)y i)ossessing a large fund of patience, 
and by working strenuously, diligently and steadily, 
from year’s end to year’s end, by means of 
ehicienl organisations throughout Ihe lenght and 
breadth of the country. Believe me, that to awake the 
age-long sieei)ing Himalaya and to make it walk bodily 
to Land’s End would he an easier task than to s(» 
organize and mobilize the forces of the community or 
the country as to put it in the way of achie\fng notable 
sii(‘cess in this direction with a reasonable time. 

Merely, therefore, meeting once a year and ])assing 
sheafs of rcsoliitit)ns and then forgetting all about them 
till we meet again, cannot ob\iousl\ (mable us to attain 
our salvation. At the j)resent rate of our very slow 
progress, many generations will ha\’e to jiass before we 
shall have reached a state of thorougli working order. 
Bui it bello^es us to keep always in view that every¬ 
thing, which tends to remove the obstacles to oui 
])rogress, should he heartily and readily acce})ted. 
while those Ihings that stand in the way unhesitatingly 
discarded. Amongst the latter the ])rincipal ones are 
our undue reverence fvir the jiast and a reluctance to 
alter for the better the system in vogue amongst us. 
T need hardly say that in making these observations I 
am thinking of our people in the bulk and not of ex¬ 
ceptionally gifted individuals, or even large cultured 
groups, foi* the simple reason that in judging of a 
lieojile's character as an important -nay, an essential- 
element in advancement, the ca])acity of a few or of a 
small class or a few classes is not quite relevant. Those 
of you, who have studied English history carefully 
are, no doubt, aware that it was never the case that at 
any time England possessed indubitable superiority in 
intellectual capacity or culture in her statesmen over 
those of other European countries, but it Tas rather 
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ihM since the Elizabethan times the vast bulk ot the 
people of England have i)ossessed character ol‘ a high 
^■rdei\ and have disi)layed lhat sense of unity and 
identity of mterest which are the concomitants of 
high national character. Cniess, therefore, we devote 
ourselves to mould and develop on right lines tlie 
aggiegaie of the character of the pe()i)le, our dreams, 
whether for social, or political, or economic achaiice- 
inent, are likely to remain unrealised. I say this not 
to discourage the younger section amongst us or to 
(iam]) their enthusiasm, but with a \ie\\ to emphasise 
how vast a held of useful work is lying IxdOre them 
in tile matter of the wide expansion of primary educa¬ 
tion, the reclainatio’n of our j)e(‘pl<' to a higher standard 
of Ii^ing, and a ready acceptance of iirogressive ideals. 
Here is work which may iirolitable occu])> all of us 
for years and years work than which none nobler or 
moie ])atriotie can possibly be con('ei\ed or commen¬ 
ded to earnest so('ial reformers. 

TV 

I would not he sur))rised, however, if these oliser- 
\ations of mine, while acceptable on the merits, are 
in a sens( disappointing to some of you who expected 
me to discourse nut on tlie princijiles and methods of 
social reform and jirogress, but on those special j)rob- 
terns which are supjiosed to afTect the jiarlicular com¬ 
munity to which we belong. \'ou will ])ardon my 
pointing out that in taking this view of the matter we 
are a]>l to fall into a grievous error. A careful study 
of the sociological conditions of tins country, and of 
its social lu'oblems, will satisfy you lhat such an 
allemjit to draw a hard and fast line of demarcation 
between the social jiroblems affecting a particular com¬ 
munity and those affecting others, or the country as a 
whole, is, in the nature of things, boirnd to be unscien¬ 
tific and, therefore, wrong and unlrue. I feel sure you 
will accept my conlenlion if y(*u will ajiply the test of 
analogy to other liranches of human activities. 
Students of comjiaralive studies tell us that all branches 
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of human knowledge—of them having no obvious 
connection—^are ultimately interrelated and have an 
appreciable bearing on one another. Buckle, the 
famous historian of civilisation, was the foremost to 
l)roclaim that “no one can have a lirm grasp of any 
Science if, by confining himself to it, he shuts out the 
lights of analogy. He will never be able to enlarge 
its philosoi)hy, for the philosophy of every department 
dej)ends on its communication with other departments 
and must, therefore, be sought at their points of con¬ 
tact in the i)laces where they touch and coalesce.” 
Similarly, Sir John Herschel, the eminent scientist^ 
declared his views on the interrelation of all branches 
of human knowledge in the following terms: “It can 
hardly be pressed forcibly enough on the attention of 
the student of Nature that there is scarcely any pheno¬ 
menon which can be fully and comi)letely explained, 
in all its circumstances, without the union of several. 
perhai)s all the. Sciences.” 

So much for the co-relation of the different depart¬ 
ments of human knowledge. 1 could multiply examples 
drawn from other departments of human activities, 
establishing the same ])oint, but I forbear from doing 
so for want of time. I hope T have said enough to 
satisfy you that the attempt to draw the line of dis¬ 
tinction between ‘cominunar’ social jn'ohlems and 
“generar' social problems is not likely to lead to any 
substantial results. If this view he correct, then it is 
obvious that our one constant endeavour should be to 
find out the greatest common measure among the social 
problems atfecting the ])eople of this country as a 
whole. And if you judge it in this light, you will find 
that I'lcictically all the questions \vhich you have been 
discussing for now several decades—excejit jierhaps a 
few minor ones are those which aflect the people, as 
a whole. Nay more. Those of you who will be able 
to recall the memorable address delivered by that great 
reformer the late Mr. Justice Ranade -at the Luck¬ 
now session of the Social Conference, held in 1899, will 
no doubt remembof his teaching that there was in the 
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domain of social reform and progress much conimoa 
ground between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, “both, 
of whom,’' he said, “lack many of those virtues repre¬ 
sented by love of order and regulated aulhorily." 
“Both are wanting," he went on to say, “in the love 
of municipal freedom, in the exercise of virtues neces¬ 
sary for civic life, in ai)titude for mechanical skill, in 
the love of science and research, and adventurous dis¬ 
covery, the resolution to master difTicullies and ia 
chivalrous respect for woman-kind." Obviously, then, 
the main problems must affect all the Indians equally. 
If but time i)ermitted I could refer in detail to the 
resolutions i)assed by this Conference at its pre\ious 
sessions, to show how they affect equally the well-being 
and i)rogress of the other communities, constituting, 
jointly with us, the great Indian community. 

V. 

Hut the real point - the crux of the situation, so to 
say- is not what resolutions you have ])revious i)assed, 
or will pass at the j)resent session, but that of seeing to 
it that they are duly carried out. And here, from my 
long exi)erience of having watched the practical work¬ 
ing ot your movement in Bihar and the United Provin¬ 
ces t may be permitted to say that it is the settled 
conviction of the members of the community that the 
resolutions of this C.onference are no better than the¬ 
se raps of jiaper they are written upon. Our commit¬ 
tees and sabhas, where they at all exist, at any rate in 
these two important ]>rovinees, are mere jiaper tran¬ 
sactions. They do no work and are absolutely mori¬ 
bund. Once the Conference is over, its adherents lapse 
back into their usual listlcssness and apathy, our 
resolutions in condemnation of even such acknowledge 
evils as demands for exhorhitanl dowries, aie more 
honoured in the breach than the observance amongst 
large sections of the coinmimity. not only in the Upper 
Provinces but even, I am sorry to say, in advanced 
Bengal. It means, in other words, that though we 
intellectually assent to the soundless of a proposition. 
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ovir emotions, for want of development on right lines, 
stand in the way of our carrying it out rn practice. 

Now, it may al first sight seem paradoxical that 
our feelings should not ])ermit us to do whal commands 
our intellectual assent, hut if you will take the trouble 
of indulging in a little self-introspectio’n, you will 
realise for yourselves that there is nothing singular in 
this, as lack of courage of conviction is perhaps the 
commonest i)hen()menon in Indian public life. In 
almost all sj)heres of our actiMties, we find ])eo'i)le pro¬ 
fessing views and sentiments which they dare not think 
of i)ulting into i)ractice. 4'his interesting psychologi¬ 
cal jiroblem is discussed by Herbert Spencer in a iuini- 
nous essay on “Feeling versus Intellect’’ and this is how 
he explains the aiijiarent inconsistency : “It is assumed 
that when men are tauglit whal is right they will da 
whal is right that a proposition intellectually accejiteii 
will i)e morally pro-]>osilive. This undue faith in 
teaching is caused by the erroneous concejition of mrnil. 
Were it fully realised that the emotions are the masters 
and the intellect the servant, it would be seen that little 
can be done by inpiroving the servants wdiile the 
masters remain unimproved.” That being so, you will 
see how tremendously necessary it is that our young 
men, in particular, should have a chance of improving, 
by means of jiropcr exercise, not only their intellect 
but, even much more so, their emotions on right lines. 
For obvious reasons, however, it is not possible for 
our schools and colleges to offer our youth suitable 
()])portunities for what can be properly developed and 
exercised only in the more congenial surroundings of 
one’s liome, and as the home naturally imi)lies the 
influence and guidance of women, it is clear that there 
cannot be surroundings favourable to the growth of 
our emotions in our homes unless our women are 
qualified by education to play their parts, as they 
should, in moulding the lives and destinies n the 
younger generations. In this view' of the matter, you 
are brought face to face with one of the greatest 
'prol)lems of Indian reform, namely, the emancipation. 
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physical and mental, of onr women. 1 may venture 
to request you to address yoursel\es in right earnest 
to this problem of all i>rol)lems than which jione is 
more i>ressing or more emergent. Cnless we 
takt^ up in all seriousness this great caiise, which 
is clamouring for reform “the woman's cause", 
whiclo rightly understood, is no less the man's we 
shall have failed in oui* duly as educated pers(>’ns and 
will not have proved mirseKes worthy of the education 
we have received. 


M 

Ha\mg said no much on the prnudples underl\mi; 
the problem of social lad'orm, I may now nhrrt briell\ 
to the method which, m may opinirm, shouM be ado|d- 
ed in bring it about. I ha\e noticed with great 
regret the increasing tendency in the coirntry to m\okc 
more and more the assistance of the Stal(‘ in bringnm 
about social relorm. 1 am not to be irnderslood to b(‘ 
laying down any such general jiroiiosition that in no 
circumstances should it be permissible to unitise the 
State as an agency for advancing social jirogress. in 
fact in so tar as social reform can be tirougiU about 
by means of the ex])ansion of primarx education, ttie 
imjiarting of technical education and the dexelopmeut 
of industries, rv the remoxal of conditions barring our 
social jirogress, the jieojile must utilise the resources 
( f the Slate for that i)ur])ose. Ihit 1 do deprecate the 
present tendency in the country to rush to the U‘g(sio- 
tures with all kinds of bills for l)eing enacted v. (]i a 
view to eradicate social evils, k'rankly speaking, I am 
no believer in such a method, as I am not in trying to 
make gentlemen of those who are not so, by means 
of legislation. Such enforced reform from outside w .ll 
never lead to successful results, for the obvious reason 
that anyihing so mechanically superimjiosed cannot, 
in the nature of things, be the natural and therefore 
permanent growth and devehipment on the part (d’ 
either an individual or a community. After alt, the 
chief value of social reform and progress is not merely 
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to induce men to go abroad for education or travel, or 
t(# spread universal primary education, or to remove 
the bar against widow marriage, or to accelerate the 
tendency towards inter-marriage amongst various 
groups and communities and many other similar 
Ihing^^ good and desirable as they all are in them¬ 
selves. All these are, to my mind, but different im- 
])orlant factors leading to the develo])ment, in men and 
women, in a community or country, of that sense of 
national or personal responsibility, and spirit of 
liberty, in comparison with which everything else in 
this world is more or less valueless. To train people 
to develoii ideals of personal liberty and individual 
responsibility should, in my opinion, be regarded as 
the fundamental object of social progress, for as Mill 
j)Uts it “the Vvorth of a State, in the long run, is the 
worth of the individuals composing it.” 

Holding this view, I desire to place before you as 
your ideal the transcendent and supreme importance 
of individual responsibility in all matters, except those 
in wliich the interference of the State is more or less 
necessary. The transcendence of personal liberty and 
individual responsibility does not seem to have been 
sufficiently realised by those who would invoke the aid 
of the State for almost all matters appertaining to 
social reform, now in the name of “protection” and 
now in the name of “i)rohibiti(m”. As Benjamin 
Disraeli expressed it:—“We ])ut too much faith in 
systems, but too little in men.” I think it were wise 
if we recognised it more distinctly than we seem to do 
at i>resent, that after all everything depends in this 
w’orld upon individual character and that if every citi¬ 
zen really did his part the State might become almost 
siiperlluous; but that if individuals fail in their duty, 
no machinery that the State can organise would avail 
to save the people as a whole, from going down the 
slopes of decadenc* \nto disaster. Fines and impri¬ 
sonment should nct', therefore, be regarded as normal 
conditions of the social reform movement, w^hich to be 
successful must be spontaneous and based upon a 
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people’s conviction and not forced, on pain of penalties 
being imposed upon them. I trust, therefore, that 
claiming as you do to be an enlightened, cultured and 
])rogressive community, you will insist upon keeping 
this higher ideal constantly before you. Although the 
])rocess of reform through your own efforts may be 
show and even painful, you should prefer it rather 
than rush to the short-cuts of attempting to make 
human beings better by means of legislation or ordi¬ 
nances. It may be.easy to decry these views as “mid- 
Victorian," but they are nonetheless, I submit, absolute¬ 
ly sound, as warranted by the whole course of human 
history and experience. 

\TI 

So far as the larger number of reform problems 
are concerned, we share them in common with the 
othev communities in this country, and as I have stated 
aljove it is not necessary for me to attempt to 
deal with them. It is a hajipy sign of the times and a 
very hopeful one, indeed, that social reformers are now 
recognising more and more the essential identity of 
those interests which at one time were regarded as 
more or less divergent. Of late, even purely ])olitical 
institutions have been concentrating attention on the 
])rol)Iem of social reform as an integral jiart of iioliti- 
cal work and organisation. Let me read out to you 
one short extract from a recent jiolitical address. It is 
in the following terms : “While, however, the Govern¬ 
ment has to answer for a great deal, it must be frankly 
confessed that we cannot honestly acquit ourselves of 
all blame for our jiresent plight. The Government 
certainly is not to blame lor the evils of our own socmi 
system, which has put our women under restrictions 
which deprive them not only of many natural rights 
but also of the ojiportunity to render national service. 
Xor is the Government solely accountable for all the 
communal differences which have contributed a dark 
chapter to the recent history of our own times. The 
campaign against social customs which retard social 
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intercourse and national growth is essential for the 
success of any programme, but we have so far paid 
the least attention to it. The purdah and the other 
disabilities of women are a curse we should wii)c out 
without delay. If woman is the better half of man, 
let us men assist her to do the better ])art of the work 
of national uplift. To get rid of purdah and reorganise 
domestic life no money is wanted, even in(!l\idn:ils 
can and should do their best.” Now, many of you 
would i)roba})ly think that this extract is from an ad¬ 
dress delivered at some social reform conference, as 
it bears i)urely ui)on toi)ics discussed at gatherings 
convened for advancing social progress. You will 
j)erhaj)s l)e, therefore, suri)rised when I remind you 
that the (luotatio’n is from the ])residential address 
delivered at the last session of the National Congress. 
No President of a social conference could have laid his 
linger on the social evils from which the Indian com¬ 
munity, as a whole, is suffering more accurately than 
IS done in the course of Pandit MolilaTs obser\ations, 
1 have (pioted. Now. what does that indicate; It 
clearly estal)lishes my contention that no hard and fast 
line can possibly be drawn between human activities, 
which are all inter-dej)endent and co-related, and 
secondly, that to a very large extent the social evils 
from whicli we in this country suffer are not such as 
j)rcss upon one i)articular community alone, but are 
shared in common by all the others. In the circums¬ 
tances, there can be but few s])ecial questions to which 
we can be asked to divert our attention, as a affecting 
our community only. 

If, however, I may make an exception, it would be 
to discuss the problem of the fusion of the sub-sections 
of our community into one larger unit. So long as 
they remain isolated, as at present, the eentrifugai 
forces that have operated on us for ages past naturally 
lead to the existence amongst us of many sub-sectional 
movements and keep alive the distinctions which all 
sensible persons would like to see disappear, as soon as 
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In spite of forty-two years of this C.onferenee 
Hindustani Kayasthas are still sharply divided into 
twel^o sections and many more sub-sections, and the 
Reni<cJee Kayaslhas, at least, into four. Now the only 
way to my mind, to destroy root and branch the disin- 
tegratiiig foices and to convert them into centripetal 
one>. IS to ha\e inter-marriage among the ^arious 
sections and sul)-sections of the community on an 
extensive scale, it is i)y this means and this means 
alone that the fusion of lieterogeneoiis elemen».s, in 
oilier countries, has come alioui, and ^o will it he licre 
ani 'Ugst us, if only we are alixe to our duties and res- 
])()n^il)ilities. But, imforlunately, we have done hardly 
anything apprecialile in this direction, with the result 
tliat we continue to he hoiielessly divided and go down 
in tile race of life for want of unity and cohesion, 
when ])laced in com])etition with other comnumiiies, 
whieli compared with us are “^id and comjiact. I 
a])]K'al to you, ilierefore, in tiie name of all that is 
sensilile and jiatriotic, to address yourselves in right 
earnest to tlie solution of this verx serious problem. I 
alsc xenlure to express the hojie that our community 
in Ikmgal—a highly educated and gifted section will 
lea\e no stone unturned in solving this prolilem of the 
fusion of its four territorial groujis into one unified 
whole in their province. The fusion of both the 
Hindustani and Bengali sections between themselves, 
and with the Pralihu section in the Maharashtra, may 
he looked forward to, to come atiout in the fulness of 
time. But xve should not lag hehi^.d in doing what we 
can to-day, for it is a question of “now or never”. If 
t may venture to address you in the highly ehafuent 
language xvhich the great Latin poet, Virgil, j)uts in the 
mouth of Sibyll, I would say that: 

“Had 1 a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

A voice of brass and adamantine lungs,” 

I could even then hardly hope to make a sufficient- 
Ii impassioned appeal to you to take practical steps 
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immediately to bring about fusion, into one compact 
whole, of our-sections and sections, by means of 
inter-marriage, which is the only remedy for the 
present miserable state of affairs. 

vni. 

I shall refer now to but one more question before 
I conclude my address, and that is that of the economic 
distress in the community due to unemployment. I am 
aware that due to it there is great discontent amongst 
the younger generation of our community throughout 
Upper India. I quite understand that a community, 
which has been dependent for centuries past either on 
State services or the learned professions, must feel 
seriously handicapped when it finds itself in competi¬ 
tion with others who, under the levelling influences of 
British rule, have betaken themselves to literary educa¬ 
tion, just like the members of our community. If the 
result of the competition rested on efficiency and ability 
alone, I do not think the young men of our community 
would have any thing to fear from fair and open 
competition, judged by any test howsoever strict or 
high. At the same time, I want our young men to 
realise, as well as they can, that the old order has 
changed giving place to the new and that we are not 
living now in the days when literary education \vas 
practically the monopoly of certain classes only in our 
country. Instead of bewailing the new state of affairs, 
the best thing would be for our young men to gird up 
their loins to meet the changed situation, and for the 
Conference to educate public opinion on this subject, by 
pressing upon our young men to betake themselves 
more and more to commercial and industrial pursuits. 
So long as they do not carve out careers for themselves 
outside the State services or the learned professions, the 
fate of the community may be taken to be sealed. It is 
not possible for any Government to provide with posts 
for all the educated men of one community, nor that all 
the successful men in the literary^ or ihe legal profes¬ 
sions should be members now^ of only one community. 
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^>ur young men should, therefore, be impressed and 
strongly impressed with the expediency and the desi¬ 
rability of chalking out for themselves careers in trade, 
industry and commerce. Contrast in this respect the 
average Britisher with the average member of our com¬ 
munity. When the war broke out, a number of our 
British fellow-subjects in this country, em]>Ioyed in 
the civil services, buckled on their armour and went 
to fight for their King and country. Those who 
fortunately survived returned to their work of admittis- 
tration; those amongst them who have since retired on 
pension have set uj) various careers for themsehes in 
their own country in trade and commerce while here 
our average young men are only grumbling that they 
are being asked to give up their literary careers and 
betake themselves to some technical profession. Tlu‘ 
only solution, therefore, of this problem of unemploy¬ 
ment and economic distress is for our young men to 
receive their training more is Science and technical 
studies and less in literary subjects or law. Let them 
aspire to be great captains of industry and great com¬ 
mercial magnates, instead of trying to be merely great 
advocates or great officers under the State. I may ilso 
earnestly impress upon them to do their duty by the 
country by joining the territorial force. 

IX 

I fear I have inflicted upon you a very long address, 
the only justification for which is the tradition—now 
unfortunately^ so—well established in this country- - 
that a presidential address should be, if nothing else, 
at least, inordinately lengthy. But before I resume my 
seat I would like to tell you that I have been all my life 
a great believer in the' power of the press—an efficient, 
a well-conducted and a well-organised press—for the 
purpose of carrying on propaganda and educative work 
for all purposes—political, social, educational, economic 
and industrial. Now. in this, as also in many other 
things to which I have drawn your attention, we are 
sadly lacking. The idea of any reform movement in 
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Eiiro])e or America being carried on, without the re¬ 
formers have even one good organ of their own, would 
he. to a European or an American, inconceivable and, 
in fact, ridiculous—though il is, of course, not so 
aniongs' I’.s in this hap])y-go lucky land of ours. I 
am lirmly persuaded that to the extent we have failed 
in achieving the objects with which this Conference 
was inaugurated in 1887, it has been ])rincipally due to 
(Hir nol having been able t(> organise an efficient press 
lor carrying on jiropaganda. 1 have read during the 
lastJorty years almost all the journals which have 
been started by the members of our r )niinirnity and 
which ha\e all failed and disaiipeared, as they jicrhaps 
deserved to do, as not one of them was adecjuately 
e(iiupj)ed and organized to resist the law' of the survival 
of tile fittest. 1 shall, therefore, strongly impress upon 
>ou the desirability of establishing well-conducted 
journals to advance the cause which you have at heart. 
If you cannot do that, you will have to thank yourselves 
for continuing to live in that stagnant condition in 
which you find yourselves at the present moment. True, 
there are a few' organs which by reason of the good work 
they are doing in advancing the cause of social reform 
and educational i)rogress, deserve well at the hands of 
the community, and I hope they will manage to survive 
the epidemic of mortality that has so far afflicted our 
press. 

T must now bring my remarks to a close. For 
reasons explained by me above. I have not tried to 
cover the whole range of our activities but have confined 
myself to but a few of them and even in their case 1 
have taken them more as iVmstrations of my proposi¬ 
tions rather than make an attempt to exhaust I heir 
discussion. In fact, my main object in this address 
has been not so much to exhaust the discussion of any 
one subject, or group of subjects, as to stimulate the 
thought—with what success it is for you to judge —of 
the younger generation and make them think for 
themselves. My primary effort has been to impress 
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upon them the dowmrighl necessity of adopting in their 
mental outlook a change, which may enable them to 
grasp that stern reality—the inevitable, universal and 
supreme law of adjustment to environment as the essen¬ 
tial and fundamental factor in human progress, which 
operates not only in physical hut alsi* in the ethical 
world; for as pointed out by so eminent an auth(»rity 
as Sir James Frazer “the old view that the principles 
of right and wrong are immutahlo and eternal is no 
longer tenable and the modern scientific view is that 
the moral law is as little cxem])t as the idiysical world 
from the law of ceaseless change and penietual flux’*. 
He insists that if wc contem])latc tb*^ diversities, the 
inconsistencies, the contradicti(»ns of the ethical ideas 
and jiractice, not merely of difl'erent ])eoples in 
different countries, but of the same pco])lc in the 
same country in different ages, we shall be able to 
realise that the foundations of moralily itself are not 
eternally fixed. If they so seem to us, it is because we 
do not extend our view beyond the narrow limits of our 
time and country, and also because the rate of change 
is generally so slow that it is imi)erce])tible at any 
moiue’nt. Such a coin])arison, if carefully made, 
would convince us that if wc sjieak of the moral law 
as immutable and eternal, il can only be in the relative 
or figurative sense, in which we af)))ly the same 
terms to the great mountains in coinjiarison 
with the short-lived generation of men. Rut any 
geologist will tell us that the mountains too are chang¬ 
ing, though we do not ])erceive the change, and this 
great scientific truth has, as you arc aware, found ex¬ 
pression in literature in a beautiful and well-known 
stanza in Tennyson’s In Memorian. In fact, it is now 
a scientific axiom that nothing is stable or abiding 
under the sun, and that this world is not so much in a 
state of being as of becoming, and we can thus as little 
arrest the process of evolution in the moral or material 
world as we can stay the sweep of the tides or the 
course of the stars. That being so, our duty is quite 
clear to take advantage of this great law’ of life and to 
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so shape our ideas and conduct that by acting in con¬ 
sonance with it, we may subserve the great end of 
Nature—namely, progress from lower to higher forms 
and state. Weightier words have not been spoken on 
this subject than those uttered by one of the foremost 
of scientists, Georges Cuvier :—-'‘Succeeding one another 
without interruption, thoughtful spirits—faithful depo¬ 
sitaries of accumulated knowledge, constantly occupied 
in augmenting and vivifying it—have brought us in 
less than forty centuries from the earliest efforts of 
rude observers to the ])rofound calculus of Newton 
and Laplace and the learned classifications of Linnauis 
and Jussieu. This precious heritage, always accumu¬ 
lating—brought from Chaldea to Egyi)t, from Egypt to 
Greece, hiden during the ages of darkness and mis¬ 
fortune, rediscovered in more happy times, spreading 
unecpially among the ])eo])les of Europe—has been 
fo)i()^^e(l e^erywhere ])y wealth and iiower: the peoples 
who liavG cultivated it have become the masters of the 
world : those who hcive neglected have fallen to feeble¬ 
ness and obscurity’*. Practically the same conception 
of human jirogress is embodied in the soul-slirring 
words of a great American iioet, James Russell Lowell, 
which J would commend to the careful attention of the 
younger generation; 

New times deaiaiid new measures and new men : 
The world advances and in time outgrow^ 

The laws that in our father’s day were best : 

The time is ri])e and rotten-ripe, for change- 
Then let it come: I have no dread of what 
Is called for hv the instinct of mankind, 

Xo" think T that (iod’s wmrid would fall apart 
Bcc '.U'.c we tear a parchment rco'e or less: 

Trrth is eternal; but her efTliience 

With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 

Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 
The promise of the future, not the past. 




HINDU MARRIAGES VALIDITY BILL - 

Sir.— I rise to give my adherence to llie principle 
of the Hon hle Mr. Patel's Bill and also to siipj)ort the 
amendment of the Hon'hle the Home Memiier that the 
Bill be referred to a Select (iommitlee ot all the sion- 
ofhcial members of this ('oimciL It has been said that 
the Hon’bie Mr. Patel's name will down to posti^rity 
as an apostle of reform, if the Bill he enacted: whi-ther 
it will he so I d(i not know; hut I coui^ratiilale Mr. Palel 
on ha\in^ hrcaii’ht iorward vi measure which has had 
the unique elTect t)f ^aUanisinf; into \ery xi^ilant 
activity my Irieiid, the Hon'hle Uai Sitanalli Kai 
Bahadur, wlio since yesterday lias been ver\ alert, 
indeed, to e\i)ress his opinions on liiis Ihll and who 
conveyed that impression to the (iouncd hy ' 'eaiis of 
hi^ iiiterruptio’ns and hohliing up and down in his seat 
a niunher (d' times lo catch the Piarsident’s eye. You 
•vil! pardon my saying, Sir, that it sianned to me you 
VC rather unkind to the Mon’hle Kai Bahadur in not 
giving him a chance in tlie first onrush ol his 
'nlhiisiasm, wlnai he might ]ia\e said e\en more 
interesting things than he did to-day. after his ardour 
had cooled down slightly. Now, 1 ha\e always 

thought that there was some justice in the oliservation 
that the civilisation and culture of our friends in 
Bengal was more o^’ a veneer than substantial or real, 
and the fact that that province should have, thiough 
the mouths of two of its reiiresentativcs, the Hon'hle 
the Maharaja of Kasimhazar and the Hon’lde Hai 
Sitanath Rai Bahadur, opjiosed the Bill does seem to 
me lo support that view. But I take strong exception 
of the Hon’bie Rai Bahadur when he said that in 

^Speech made bp Mr. S. Sinha at the Imperial LegisUh 
live Council meeting held at Delhi on Februarg 25, 1920, 
in supporting the motion made bg the Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel, 
that his Hindu Marriages Validitg Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 
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Bengal nobody who is anybody is a supporter of this 
Bill. When i heard that, I asked myself whether it 
had come to this that, in this Council anybody from 
Bengal could say so in the face of Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea. Is he nobody in Bengal? Mr. Benerjea 
occupies a high position in our public life, not only in 
Bengal, but throughout the whole of India, and has 
done so for the last thirty years; and his support, 
speaking as a Brahman and as a leader, should surely 
carry weight with this Council as against the views 
of the Maharaja of Kasimbazar and Rai Sitanath. 
I have known the Hon’ble Rai Sitanath to enjoy a high 
reiiutation as a financier, but never as a social reformer, 
nor as a gentleman who could enlighten this Council 
on such questions. Hs read out a great deal of quota- 
V\o\\s> G'>t w\v\etv he apologised. 1 am sorry that in 
siiile of my sitting so close to him I could not catch all 
that he said; but the few words which escaped through 
his inufYlcrs gave me the iiujiression that he was 
oiiposed to this Bill on the very old grounds of “religion 
in danger’’, “society going to pieces”, and such other 
things. Now, 1 think, it is time that such frivolous 
objections were not ])laced before this Council, and 
he advanced to-day no substantial argument in siij)- 
])()rt of the contention that this Bill should not be 
referred to a wSelect Committee. It may be that the 
Bill is not so comprehensive as it should be; it may 
be that the Bill leaves various important matters 
without incoriiorating them in its text, and I hope that 
the Select Committee, after careful consideration, will 
•make jirovision f^r the matters referred to in the 
siieeches of the Hon'ble Mr. Sarma and the Hon’ble Mr. 
Sastri. The Hon’ble Rai Sitanath went on to say that 
the Bill was so fundamentally wrong that it should 
^lot go before a Select Committee at all. It seems to 
me, to be a preiK)sterous suggestion. 

I do not think I need detain the Council with 
regard to the observations of the Hon’ble the Maharaja 
of Kasimbazar. He is a gentleman who is held, not 
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only in Bengal but even outside it, in high regard for 
his generosity and public benefactions; but he is 
unfortunately one of those ‘birds of evil presage’ 
who think that the whole society will go to pieces when 
the least change is going to be made in the social 
customs of the country. That view certainly is 
absolutely wrong, and I hope in this particular matter 
we shall be guided, so far as Bengal is concerned, not 
by the views of the Hon’ble Maharaja or the Hon’ble 
Rai Bahadur, but by those of so veteran a leader as 
the Hon’ble Mr. Banerjea. As for my friend, Mr. K. V. 
Rangaswamy Ayyangar, he is one of those gentlemen 
who are home-rulers in matters political but non¬ 
home-rulers in all other matters. If it comes to oust¬ 
ing the jurisdiction of the Government and encroaching 
n)>()n their preser\es he is, I am glad to find, the First 
in the field: but when it comes to making any conces¬ 
sion to his own ])eople, some little j)rivilege being 
conferred on them, he stands iij) and contends that it 
is fundamentally wrong, that he would not feel jusli- 
lied even in loinhig the Select Committee. 

The Han'hle Mr. G. S. Khaparde :—“On a point of 
order. Sir, is it permissible to any Hon’ble Meinh(‘r to 
make these ])ers()'nal remarks? 

The Vice-President : “The Hon’ble Member, I 
think, understands the (juestion of non-parliamentary 
language very well; that being so, I will only say that 
until now the Hou’blc Mr. Sinha has said nothing 
“unpariiaipcnt':;, 

The Han hie Rai Situ Xath Ray Rahadnr: “We 
are not here to hear sermons on personal matt rs.’’ 

The Vice-President :—“I greatly regret that I did 
not hear what the Hon’ble Member said.” 

The Hon hie Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha: “Have 
I your leave to go on. Sir?” 

The Vice-President:—‘*Geriain 
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The Hon’ble Mr- Sachchidcmanda Sinha :—To 
my mind. Sir this Bill is a very small instalment of 
reform which has heen long overdue. To begin with, 
it is a purely enabling and permissive measure; it does 
not c()mi)el anybody to do anything against his wishes. 
The Hon’ble Rai Sitanath thought that he was putting 
forward a most crushing rejoinder against those in 
supi)ort of this Bill when he said ‘Oh! you, gentlemen, 
approve of this in theory; but are you prepared to carry 
it out into practice by marrying your children outside 
your caste?” I hope T am quoting correctly the subs- 
lance of what he said. I think there are many 
people who are not only mere theorists in this matter, 
but are desirous of taking a step in advance by marry¬ 
ing outside their caste. I do not think that, therefore, 
il is a fair argument to put forward that everybody, 
who sup])()rts the Bill, is a mere theorist and is not 
willing to carry out his theories into practice. 


Now, Sir, I am the only member, who was in this 
Council when Mr. Bhupendranath Basu introduced his 
Bill. That Bill, as we know, went much further than 
the ])rcsent one. I was one of the strongest supporters 
of that Bill through all its stages. Naturally, therefore, 
to my mind, this Bill is a very diluted measure, a very 
meagre one. I wish it had gone much further. But 
1 have always been a most moderate man (I do not 
yield in moderation to anybody, not even to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Siirendranath Banerjea), and as an exceptionally 
moderate man, although personally I v>ould go much 
further than this Bill, I am prepared to support it cor¬ 
dially. I have always believed in acting up to the 
principle inculcated by Cardinal Newman in his famous 
hymn— 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 

Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home. 

Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

Th^ distant srene : one step enough for me. 
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I believe that in all matters, whether political or 
social, one substantial step in advance is a great thing 
to have; and that is why, although personally I think 
that this measure is not so advanced as it might have^ 
been, I am prej^ared to vote for it. 

Under your ruling. Sir, I am not to say anything 
about Brahmins and non-Brahmins, and I shall loyally 
abide by it. I shall only say that in the ])rovrncc 
which I have the honour to represent here, Bihar and 
Orissa, there is fortunately n(» ‘inch thing as the 
Brahmin and the non Brahmin question; but I am glad 
to find that in this Council the support given to this 
Bill is not based on any such consideration as that of 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin. My friends, Mr. Sastri 
and Mr. Banerjea, who are Brahmins, have supported 
the Bill ; whereas the objection curiously has come from 
the non-Brahmins. I franklj^ say that the vast bulk 
of the community, at present, is against the Bill; and 
if I give it my supjiort I do so as my own personal view, 
and I do not say that I represent in this matter the 
views of the vast bulk of the people in Bihar and Orissa. 
Al the same tune, I do not concede that because that is 
so, I have no right to vote for this Bill being enacted. 
One Hon'ble Member propounded certain views which 
seemed to me rather curious and untenable. He con¬ 
tended that a man who lived in a certain society, or 
under a certain system of administration, social or 
political, must subscribe to all its rules and regulations, 
without making any effort to have them improved or 
amended, or he should go out of it. That is a proposi¬ 
tion which I do not at all accept. On the contrary, 
I think it is the bounden duty of every human being 
to try to improve his conditions and surroundings, 
whether political or social or moral, and to advance 
further and further to higher ideals. It has been my 
settled conviction that the reason of the phenomenon 
that, while almost all the old peoples perished, India 
has survived cataclysms and vicissitudes, and even 
now after thousands of years is still a vigorous 
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nationality, producing great scientists, orators, legisla¬ 
tors, and public men distinguished in all walks of life, 
is that Indian society has always possessed and 
displayed most marvellous powers of adaptability to 
environment. It is that which has saved India from 
extinction, while all the other great peoples of old 
have decayed and disappeared. We have got even now 
the country called Greece, but as Byron wrote, “It is 
Greece, but living Greece no more.” So about Rome, 
and so about other great peoples in the ancient world. 

It is, therefore, I think, that those gentlemen who 
stand against some little progress being made are not 
the best friends of the people, but they are really those 
who, not knowing it perhaps, do a great harm to the 
best interests of the country. I should like to refer for 
a moment to the question raised by the Mahomedan 
members whether it is right for them to take part in 
the proceedings of the Select Committee I would con¬ 
gratulate the Hon'ble the Home Member on the obser¬ 
vations that he made on this question. He said it may be 
that there are differences between Hindus and Maho- 
oedans, hut after all they have to live together in the 
same country; they arc under the same conditions of 
life, and they are more likely to know what are the 
interests, the grievances, and the requirements of each 
other than an official from Britain. Why should not 
Hindus give their advice on a question affecting Maho- 
medans or vice versa'! Some years ago Mr. Jinnah 
brought in a Wakf Validating Bill. I was one of those 
whn gave it my support. I did not feel juMified in 
refraining from doing so because it was a matter that 
primarily concerned Mahomedans. This is a question 
on which, if I may say so without impertinence or dis¬ 
respect. the Mahom.edan? are taking what does not 
seem to be a correct view. 



::OLIDATORY AMONG THE HINDUS- 


Gentlemen, 

It is to-day my pleasant and agreeable duty to 
offer you on behalf of the Reception Committee, a cor¬ 
dial welcome to the present session of the Bihar Pro¬ 
vincial Hindu Conference. In fact, no duty could 
possibly be more pleasant and congenial than the ()ne 
assigned to me by the Reception Committee. Person¬ 
ally, I would have preferred that the choice ol the 
Reception Committee had fallen, foi the office of the 
Chairman, on some one who is a native of the city of 
Patna, and not like me, an interloper and merely an 
imported stuff*. But 1 have felt bound to obey the 
decision of the Reception Committee and I gladly stand 
before you now to accord to you a hearty welcome to 
the ancient and the modern ca})ital of the province 
of Bihar. Many of you have travelled fairly long dis¬ 
tances to attend the Conference. Many of you have 
had. I have no doubt, to forego important work to be 
able to attend this session, but in coming here to-day 
to assist the deliberations of this Conference with your 
advice and opinion, you have been im])elled by patrio¬ 
tic motives, which we, the members of the Reception 
Committee, highly appreciate and admire. \Vc wish 
w<^ could persuade ourselves that we had done all that 
we could do to make your stay amongst us j)leasanl 
and comfortable, but I am sure you will not mind 
the discomforls and inconveniences that will fall to 
your lot, owing to our imperfect arransfeinents, and 
will take the will for the deed, by taking into account 
what we intended to do for you but have failed to do. 

Twin Gods. 

Even in the advanced countries of the West, theli 
people, though enjoying the benefits of political free 

^^Speech made as Chairman of the Reception Cammittee 
of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference held at Patna 
on the 26//1 December. 1931. 
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dom, are in many matters slaves to convention and 
fashion, and it is not surprising, therefore, that we, in 
tJiis country, should have, even more so, fallen victims 
to the tyrannv of these twin gods. I am mentioning 
this in connection with the tradition established in 
our public life that the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee should try his best to take the wind out of 
the sails of the President’s address by himself inflict¬ 
ing upon the audience a speech of portentous length, 
covering practically the whole ground which only the 
President can be expected to traverse. This tradition 
has become so well-established amongst us that many 
kind friends have written to me to suggest that I shoidd 
embody in my address of welcome to you this or that 
particular suggestions of theirs. In fact, I have re¬ 
ceived so many of these friendly but unsolicited 
suggestions that conld I but persuade myself to incor¬ 
porate even a portion of them in my address, my own 
performance before you to-day would have assuredly 
taken very much longer time than the delivery of the 
presidential address is likely to do. 

But I am slating but the barest truth—without, 
however, any sense of vanity, but merely as a state¬ 
ment of fact—that I have been all my life a rebel 
against customs, conventions and fashions, when 
I ha\e felt that their observance would not be justified 
on the merits. And as I feel strongly that this custom, 
which has steadily grown amongst us (of the Chair¬ 
man of a Reception Committee intlicting an unneces¬ 
sarily and prodigiously long address on the audience 
outside the legitimate scope of his duty) is wholly 
uniustifiahle, and, in fact, grossly unfair to the occupant 
of the presidential chair. I shall absolutely refrain 
from adopting it and shall confine myself to but a 
few general observations, rather than attempt to deal 
with the many serious and important problems, the 
discussion of which justly appertains to the domain 
of him who holds the office of the President of the 
Asscmhlv. I feel all the more justified in m.aking this. 
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perhaps, bold departure, as the President of the 
present session of the Conference, justly enjoj’^ the 
reputation of being a distinguished chamjiion and a 
skilful advocate of the claims and rights of the Hrndu 
community, and I am sure that he will he able to give 
you liseful lead and a sound guidance to y;)iir 
deliberations. 

Aims of the Hindu Sabha. 


If I understand the position aright, the Bihar 
Provincial Hindu Sabha or. for the matter of that, the 
Hindu Mahasabha to which it is affiliated, is by no 
means an out-and-out political body. In fact, until 
about less than ten years ago, the Mahasabha was 
concerned with our religious and social i)roblems only, 
ft is only rn recent years that as a result of the latest 
political upheaval in the country, it has been forced to 
develop a political side as well. I am aware that the 
latest development of the Hindu Mahasabha, namely, 
its appearance in the political arena, has not been 
welcomed by certain sections of the people—both 
amongst Hindus and non-Hindus. Nor is it surprising, 
for the political activities of the Mahasabha have been 
based on a practical appreciation of the stern realities 
of life in this country, rather than on mere i)olitical 
theories. Those, therefore, amongst us, who in their 
consideration and solution of political problems are 
swayed by the intluence of theories, rather than that 
of hard facts and actual conditions obtaining at i)resent 
in this country, are fiaturally not disposed to welcome 
a body like the Hindu Mahasabha. The ])resent ition 
by it of unimpeachable data drawn from the actual 
realities of Indian life to-day, and the inferences de- 
ducible therefrom, are thus naturally calculated to 
disturb the equanimity of those who in their well-meant 
anxiety for national or communal progress prefer to 
ignore facts and figures, which are not likely to 
strengthen their hands in hastening the day when 
their political ideals are to he realised. 
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That is the anly explanation why certain sections 
amongst the educated Hindus still look askance at this 
movement. As for the sections amongst the non- 
Hindus in this country, who are unfavourable to the 
Mahasabha movement, their prejudice too against it is 
equally easy to understand, for till the Mahasabha 
added to its activities a political side there was no 
organised body representing the Hindu public opinion 
as such. The result evidently was—and I can speak 
on this question from a long experience^—that till the 
Hindu Mahasabha became a political body as well, 
Hindu public opinion either in negotiations with the 
Government, or with the non-Hindus, always went by 
default for the simple reason that the bulk of the 
Hindus at that time did not approach public question 
from the strictly Hindu standpoint even when it was 
called for. That is not, however, the case now. 

Hindus' Perspective, 

At the present moment through the medium of 
the Mahasabha. and its affiliated provincial Sabhas, it 
is now possible for all, who may care to do so, to obtain 
the perspective of Hindu public opinion, as such, clear¬ 
ly reflected. Now that, to my mind, is a great advan¬ 
tage in a country like ours. In countries, advanced in 
political conceptions and ideals like those of Western 
Europe, where the vast bulk of the people are influenced 
in their judgment by consideration of the purest 
patriotism, things stand obviously on a different foot¬ 
ing from that in the India of to-day, where to our dire 
misfortune, some fairly large sections of the body 
politic have not yet passed in their mentality and 
political outlook, beyond the range of purely communal 
considerations. In such a state of affairs, discussions 
of political problems under the influence of political 
theories, not wholly applicable to actual conditions of 
life, naturally lead nowhere, as you have recently 
witnessed in the proceedings of the Round Table Con 
ference in London. In fact, the only result of negotia¬ 
tions carried on by the various political groups and 
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parties acting under the influence of conflicting ideals 
and aspirations is nothing but disruption and disiiar- 
inony in our public activities. It is, therefore, all to 
the good that there should be now in existence a fully 
organised and representative body like the Hindu 
Mahasabha, which clearly reflects Hindu public opinion 
without any suspicion of its being dominated by mere 
theories having no relation to facts, and absolutely re¬ 
mote in their application to the present political 
conditions in this country. 

But, as I have mentioned above, the iiolitical 
activities of the Mahasabha movement arc only a recent 
growth, and it may be hoped that with a better api>re- 
ciation of the realities of life amongst us by all classes 
and communities, they may disappear in course of 
time—be the realisation of it ever so distant. But that 
will not in any way affect the question of the continu¬ 
ance of the non-political activities of the movement. 
The Teform movement in Hinduism, fortunately, is 
coeval with its existence, and I cannot foresee any time 
when it will not be necessary for the Hindus to be on 
the look-out to introduce suitable reforms in their 
social structure, with a view to overhaul the machinery 
of their society and to adapt it, from time to time, to 
their changing environments in a universe where it is 
all becoming and no being. Hinduism and the Hindu 
community have survived a long series of jiolitical 
cataclysms and catastrophes, and many a vicissitude 
of fortune, simply because with all their so-called 
rigidity, they have disj^layed. at all times, in the very 
long course of their history, a most marvellous cajiacity 
for constant adaptability to their ever-changing envi¬ 
ronment. The result of it is that though the Hindus are 
one of the oldest peoples, they have not only survived 
in very large numbers, and maintained their ancient and 
original civilisation more or less intact for now thou¬ 
sands of years, but are even to-day producing eminent 
scholars, poets, scientists, industrialists and political 
leaders, who are slowly but nonetheless surely winning 
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the applause and the admiration of even the western 
world. I need not attempt to enumerate them since 
their names are household words amongst us. But 
while that it is so, it will be unpardonable on our part 
to shut our eyes to the fact, which has stood out in 
bold relief throughout our history, that with all their 
greatness in various spheres of activities, the Hindus 
have seMom displayed a capacity for political eohe.*,ion 
such as we see in some other communities, especiallj^ 
amongst our Muslim brethren. 

This inherent incapacity has proved fatal to the 
l)olitica! development of Hindu community and led, from 
time to time, to their suffering dire misfortunes. Even 
now it must sadly be confessed that compared with their 
Muslim brethren, the Hindus come out very unfavour¬ 
able, indeed, in the matter of political solidarity. Here, 
again it, is not necessary to labour the point, for the 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference are a 
staiiding and coiiclir ive proof of Muslim cohesion and 
:■(;! darilv n the one hand, and Hindu disruption 
on the other. You kn^>^v well that he only is wise who 
does not waste his time merely in picking holes in the 
character of his neighbours, but who tries to learn 
something from their good j)oints, and it were much to 
be wished that instead of merely tinding fault with our 
Muslim brethren, for their many real or fancied short¬ 
comings, as some of us are apt to do, we learnt from 
them at least one lesson of greatest value, which is, 
that of attaining political solidarity if we are ever to 
succeed fn the fulfilment of our legitimate aspirations. 
There can be no two opinions that the prevalence, to a 
very large extent, ot disruptive and disintegrating forces 
in the Hindu body politic is proving even to-day very 
baneful to the progress of the Hindus and it is, there¬ 
fore, that I have felt justified in taking a little of your 
valuable time in striking this note of warning. 




PART XVI 

UNCLASSIFIED 


PRESS INVECTIVES IN INDIA AND BRITAIN- 

Press invective nourishes widely in India, at 
present, in a large section of the journals conducted 
in the languages of the country, and also in a less 
degree in the Indo-English portion, jenlicularly in 
Bengal and Bihar. It would not be necessary lo ran¬ 
sack the old files of the two leading Indo-English dailies 
of Calcutta, or of Patna, to cite examples. To confine 
myself to the issues of the current yeur only, the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from a long editorial, which api)eared 
in the Hindustan Standard of the IfOth Tanuary. will 
serve my purpose for o])ening a discussion of this 
interesting subject:—“The Patrika has always lain 
fortified,* like the miserable rodent that it rcjireseiils, 
in unholy holes or unsavoury drains, it k.- rvs the 
alleys and galleys of BengaCs public life more than the 
high roads of national policy, as is well-known from 
the stench that is sometimes borne across its editorial 
columns, to the disgust and contem])t of all decenl 
people. The editor of the Patrika is like a rodent, a 
frequenter of the underground cellars and the back- 
stage, of dark corridors and unfrequented ante-rooms, 
a carrier of insinuations and innuendoes, afraid to come 
out in the open” 

ITe leading article in the Hindustan Standard, in 
which the above passages had ap])cared, vras headed 
“7'he Lion and the Mouse”—hence the rcjieated refer¬ 
ences to the rodent, its habits and stench. The very 
next day (January 31), the Amrita Bazar Patrika came 
out with a longer editorial in reply, headed “Deliberate 

* Contributed to the special number of the Patna daily, 
The Searchlight, in April, 1941. 
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Rascality'’, in the course of which one read: “There 
should be a limit even to the rascality which Burman 
Street has elevated to the dignity of an art”. (It may 
be added parenthetically that the Hindustan \Slandard 
has its offices in Burman Street, and the Putrika in 
Bagh Bazar, and it is the practice of Calcutta Indo- 
English dailies to refer to each other by their offices, 
by way of variation). “Our contemporary”, continued 
the Patrika, “took a right-about turn and acclaimed 
Sri jut Subhas Bose as its leader, swore allegiance to 
him, and exploited his name and position for its own 
selhsh ends. Behind this move there was not the 
imi)ulse of service to the motherland, and no urge for 
the social and political liberation of India. It was all 
the beastly instinct of greed; the allegiance to Srijut 
Bose was in pursuit of political profiteering of a base 
and despicable type. The vulgar and malicious attacks 
upon the Amrita Bazar Patrika is in language that 
comes so handy to the gutter press. So low has it 
sunk that in reviving its vendetta against the Patrika 
it has cast to the four winds elementary decencies of 
])rivate or public behaviour; and elected to indulge in 
its usual pastime of mud-slinging for the purpose of 
petty business interests.^ Our contemporary, like the 
miserable cat in the story wearing the garb of a cano- 
ness, has told its readers the story of the lion and the 
mouse. For their edification, and for the benefit of 
our contemporary, we should remind it of an enter¬ 
taining, and on this occasion quite appropriate, Italian 
story”. After regaling its readers with the story in 
question, the Patrika pointed the moral of it, with 
special reference to the Hindustan Standard, in the 
following scathing terms:—“The miserable cat has 
been found out in its miserable and low villainy, and 
Bengal may not take long to refuse to lend herself to 
be made a cat’s paw of by this miserable creature”. 

The Hindustan Standard returned to the charge 
the very next day, under a less allegorical heading than 
its previous one, by issuing its rejoinder to the Patrika 
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under the caption of ‘ Rank Hypocrisy’’, from which 1 
extract the opening passages:—“The venomous out¬ 
pourings against us in the columns of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika only prove that our comments have gone 
home. We do not mind the references to us con tamed 
ill the article, and we have no desire to relurn the com¬ 
pliments. We are, indeed, incapable of doing it. 
Bagh Bazar’s tradition, culture and taste have all along 
been stamped with an originality which evok(^s no 
jealousy in us. We leave our contemporary i-appily 
and ])eaceiully to wallow in the Hllh it likes best. S(' 
far as we are concerned, we ma\ safely (iei)en(l on the 
judgment of the public we sr: ,It the Hindustan 
Standard thought it had closed the controversy with 
Its ])iou? declarations quoted above, it was greatly mis¬ 
taken, for but a day later the Patriku came out with 
the fohnwing stunner:—“Burman Street must be in a 
quandary. It ju’otests that the ‘asses’ are no longer in 
charge o[ bs affairs. It suggests, however. des])ite its 
obstinate nature that the ‘asses’ had brought it into 
existence and, after having fed and fondled it in its 
Infancy, have now left H. This perha])s is a legitimate 
complaint, and in all fairness to Barman Street it must 
be admitted that for once at least, contrary lo its 
nature, the mule has taken jiride in its ancestry. In 
modern times the mule has ceased to he a ‘biological 
jerk’, and it seems that the old school master’s theory 
of the develo])ment and imjirovement of race applies 
with certain qualitative change, paradoxically enough, 
to the mule in Burman Street. We agree that its com¬ 
plaint is justified, but one is helpless. For even the 
mule must try to survive by its own exertiems”. 

The above exposition of the theory of the irigin 
and characteristics of the mule kingdom as applicable, 
in the opinion of the Patrika, to the staff of the Hindus¬ 
tan Standard, seems to have stunned the latter for more 
than two months, and it was not till the 7th April that 
it had recovered sufficient strength to indite what it 
called, by so heading its editorial, ''Patrikas Black- 
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guardism”, from which I quote the opening lines:-— 
'The Amrtia Bazar Patr.ka’s blackguardism knows no 
limit. The use by it of the debate in the Bengal Assem¬ 
bly on an action of the Ministry which has been univer¬ 
sally condemned, for the purpose of making yet 
another venomous attack on Srijut Sarat Chandra Bose, 
illustrates the incurable perversity of its outlook no 
less than the malice it harbours against the trusted 
leaders of Bengal”. In due course the Patrika will not 
only have its say, but will hurl defiance at the Hindus¬ 
tan Standard in language of vigorous invective. But 
the ])assages quoted above will suffice to bring into 
prominent relief the traditions of journalistic amenities 
as they still exist in the metropolies of Bengal. As for 
the Indo-English press at Patna, the capital of Bihar, 
I am ])roud to say that it suffers not at all in compari¬ 
son with its advanced Calcutta contemporaries, and 
the fre([uent recriminatory i)assages-at-arms between 
the Indian Nation and the Searchlight- -in which the 
former generally goes under, as the latter is possessed 
of the strength of Nazi broadcasters—delight the souls 
of their readers, throughout the province of Bihar. 
But 1 feel that I would serve the reader better if instead 
of making extracts from the Patna Indo-English press, 
I dealt now with the British press invective. 

II 

Charles Dickens—in his immortal Pickwick Papers. 
issued in 1886- -describes contemporary political par¬ 
ties. and their organs in the British press, at the 
imaginary town called by him “Eatanswill”. “Of 
course, it was essentially and indispensably necessary 
that each of these powerful parties should have its 
chosen organ and representative: and, accordingly, 
there were two newspapers in the town—the 
Eatu?answill Gazette and Eatanswill Independent: 
the former advocating Blue principles, and the 
latter conducted on grounds decidedly Buff. 
Fine newspapers they were. Such leading articles, 
and such spirited attacks:—‘Our worthless contempo- 
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rary, the Gazette, —that false and scurrilous print, the 
Independent —that vile and slanderous calumniator, the 
Gazette, these, and other spirit-stirring denunciations, 
were strewn plentifully over the columns of each, in 
every number, and excited feelings of the most intense 
delight and indignation in the bosoms (»f the towns¬ 
people’’. The Gazette, I may add, was edited by Pott, 
and the Independent by Slurk, who were the two great 
protagonists in the domain of party journalism at 
Eatanswill. 


Next, we are informed by Dickens of the talk be¬ 
tween Mr. Pickwick and Pott, in the course of which 
the latter expressed his view’s on the duties of his party 
organ: “I trust, sir, ' said Pott, “that I have never abused 
the enormous power I wield. 1 trust, Sir, that I have 
never pointed the noble instrument which is placed 
in my hands, against the sacred bosom of private life, 
or the tender breast of individual reputation; I trust. 
Sir, that I have devoted my energies to—to endeavours 
—humble they may be, humble I know’ they are—to 
instil those j>rinciples.” And “what. Sir, let me ask 
you as an im])artial man, is the state of the ])ublic mind 
in London, with reference to my contest with the Inde¬ 
pendent'': and on being told by Mr. Pickwick that it 
was “greatly eveiled, no doubt”. Pott continued : “the 
contest shall be prolonged, so long as I have health and 
strength, and that portion of talent with which I am 
gifted. From that contest. Sir, although it may un¬ 
settle men’s minds and excite their feelings, and render 
them incapable for the discharge of the every-day duties 
of ordinary life; from that contest, sir, I will never 
shrink, till I have set my heel upon the Eatanswill 
Independent'^. 

We are then given some specimens of the editorial 
style of the Eatanswill journals, one of w^hich was as 
follows: “Our obscure and filthy contemporary, in 
some disgusting observations on the recent election for 
this borough, has presumed to violate the hallowed 
sanctity of private life, and to refer, in a manner not 
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to be misunderstood, to the personal affairs of our late 
candidate—aye, and notwithstanding his base defeat, 
we will add, our future member. What does our das¬ 
tardly contemporary mean? What would the ruffian 
say, if we, setting at naught, like him, the decencies of 
social intercourse, were to raise the curtain which 
happily conceals his private life from general ridicule, 
not to say from general execration? What, if we were 
even to point out, and comment on facts and circums¬ 
tances, which are publicly notorious, and beheld by 
every one but our mole-eyed contemporary”? 

Later, we are told that Pott conveyed to Pickwick: 
“The Independent, Sir, is still dragging on a wretched 
and lingering career. Abhorred and despised by even 
the few who are cognisant of its miserable and disgrace¬ 
ful existence, stifled by the very filth it so profusely 
scatters, rendered deaf and blind by the exhalations of 
its own slime, the obscene journal, happily unconscious 
of its degraded state, is rapidly sinking beneath that 
treacherous mud which, while it, seems to give it a firm 
standing with the low and debased classes of society, 
is nevertheless rising above its detested head, and will 
speedily engulf it for ever”. 

We are then given another specimen of the edito¬ 
rial writing in the organ of the Blues : “A reptile con¬ 
temporary has recently sweltered forth his black 
venom in the vain and hopeless attempt of sullying the 
fair name of our distinguished and excellent represen¬ 
tative. Our reptile contemporary, we say, has made 
himself merry, at the expense of a superbly-embossed 
plated coal-scuttle, which has been presented to that 
glorious man hy his enraptured constituents. Why 
does not the crawling creature see, that even if this be 
the fact, the Honourable Mr. Slumkey only appears in 
a still more amiable and radiant light than before, if 
that be possible? Does not even his obtuseness 
perceive that this amiable and touching desire to carry 
out the wishes of the constituent body, must for ever 
endear him to the hearts and souls of such of his fellow- 
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townsmen as are not w^orse than swine: or, in other 
words, w^ho are not as debased as our contemporary 
himself? But such is the wretched trickery of hole- 
and-corner Buffery”! 

The later stages of the personal encounter betw^een 
the two redoubtable editors are thus described by 
Dickens: “Pott, of course, read the Independent, and 
Slurk, of course, read the Gazette: and each gentleman 
audibly expressed his contempt at the other’s composi¬ 
tions by bitter laughs and sarcastic sniffs; whence they 
proceeded to more open expressions of opinion, such 
as “absurd”, “wretched’’, “atrocity”, “humbug”, 
“knavery”, “dirt”, “filth”, “slime”, “ditchw^ater”, and 
other critical remarks of the like nature. ‘You will 
find very little to repay you for your trouble in this 
contemptible thing. Sir,’ exclaimed Slurk, bestowing a 
Satanic frown on Pott. ‘You shall have this presently’, 
said Pott, looking up, pale with rage, and quivering 
in his speech, from the same cause. ‘Hal ha! you will 
be amused with this fellow’s audacity’. The ribaldry 
of this miserable man is despicably disgusting’ 1 ‘What 
an impudent blunderer this fellow is’, said Pott. Tf 
you can wade through a few^ sentences of malice, mean¬ 
ness, falseho( d. perjury, treachery, and cant,’ said 
Slurk- ‘you will, perhaps, be somewhat repaid by a 
laugh at the style of this ungrammatical twaddler’. ‘I 
consider you. Sir,’ said Pott, moved by this sarcasm, H 
consider you a viper. I look upon you, Sir, as a man 
who has placed himself beyond the pale of society, by 
his most audacious, disgraceful, and abominable public 
conduct. I view" you. Sir, personally and politically, in 
no other light than as a most unparalleled and unmiti¬ 
gated viper.” Then the fat was in the fire, and a free 
fight began betw^een the tw"o press-stalwarts and politi¬ 
cal belligerents. Such is Dicken’s representation of the 
press in Britain, in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century. 

As it is possible that readers of the above extracts 
from the Pickwick Papers (or of similar scenes in 
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Thackeray’s Pendennis between the editors of the Dawn 
and the Day) may run away with the idea that the kind 
of journalism portrayed by Dickens and Thackeray, as 
characteristic of the early Victorian era, had no exist¬ 
ence outside the regions of fiction, I shall reproduce a 
few passages from some of the leading organs of British 
public opinion of that period—one of them, the Times 
itself, long since regarded as the leading journal of the 
world—to show how far the two great and famous 
English novelists were justified in making fun of the 
then prevailing fashion in British journalistic ameni¬ 
ties. Here then is a genial epigram on the great Irish 
leader, Daniel O’Connell, from the T^mes of January 
1st, 1840: — 

With the frame of a porter, with a visage of brass. 
With the heart of a hare, and the lungs of an ass. 
With a curse on his lips, and a leer in his eye. 
With the tongue of a scold, and the smell of a sty. 
The first to insult, and the first to back out. 
An impudent hog-trotting mendicant lout— 

(When 1 add one more line you will name him, I hope) 
‘Tis the jackal of Melbourne, the cur of the Pope^ 

And here is one extract in prose, from the Times 
of January 3rd, 1840, also about O’Connell:—“Let him 
placard our names all over Ireland; let him consume 
his tough lungs in virulence and brutality against us: 
let him ‘death’s-head’ and ‘marrow-bone’ our dwellings, 
if be dare. Here we stand; here we laugh at him: here 
we have launched at least a couple of hundred articles 
that scorched and blasted and consigned him to an age 
of infamy. He said that he would ‘die in the field’. 
He means, of course, on a dunghill!” Thus the great 
Times —^“the thunderer,” then, to the manner born. 

The circulation of the Weekly Dispatch v as at 
least double of that of the Times, of which it was the 
avowed enemy. The following is from an open letter 
addressed to Mr. Thomas Barnes, the then editor of 
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the Times, published o’n March 22nd, 1840, in the 
Dispatch: “Saturated with a desire of lucre, the innate 
depravity of your heart and vulgarity of your mind 
have so absorbed you in delights of machination, and 
in the enjoyment of malignity, that you have actually 
forgotten the point you had in view, untill you arc now 
nothing more than a debauched, exhausted, impotent 
and despised nuisance, a foolish drivelling old man, 
with intellect completely gone 1” which would seem to 
a fairminded reader a little too personal, perhaps ! 

Later, in the same year, the two papers had a right 
regular journalistic duel. The Weekly Dispatch wrote 
on August 30th, 1840:—“Certain is it that London, 
amongst all its journals, possesses but one liar of the 
first magnitude-—one thorough-going, quick-trotting, 
fast-galloping, out-and-out liar. We need not say that 
this is the Times. The creature is at its dirty work 
again.” The next day the Times returned tire as 
follows: “The fulsome adulation which, like a pot of 
scented bear’s-grease, Alderman Harmer (])roprietor of 
the Dispatch) has contrived to procure from his Grave¬ 
send toadies, in order to j^erfume himself for the mayo¬ 
ralty of Londtm, strongly reminds us of the common 
trick of drunkards, who, in their ideal endeavour to 
preser\e appearances, buy a few i)ep])ermint lozenges 
to prevent their breath from betraying them. As the 
Times has been the chief instrument in exposing beastly 
republican dogmas wherewith Mr. Harmer’s paiier has 
been for many years victimising the lower classes, this 
miserable man, unable to rebut a single stateirent we 
have made, is driven to the adoption of a mean and 
pitiable recrimination. Stung with rage at the part we 
have taken in securing his rejection from the civic 
chair, the degraded magistrate, instead of attempting to 
answer our strictures, resorts to the unavailing art-flce 
of inventing imputations against ourselves”. 

Two more excerpts from the Times may be given 
as journalistic curiosities. The first on none other 
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than Palmerston, subsequently the idol of the Times, 
appeared in its issue of September 14th, 1839:—“Lord 
Palmerston seems to be occupied just now more fitting- 
ly than he has been employed for years, whether one 
regards his morality, his capacity, or his capacity’s 
bent. Having at present no official mischief or 
mummery on his hands, he has returned to his old, but 
unacknowledged, trade of puffing himself and his 
colleagues in whatever print he can command. W^e 
are sorry, however, to see that the ‘old young fellow 
‘(fifty-five and more), the ‘juvenile old W^hig’ (rank 
Tory till 1830) has his hand rather out; and that he 
is not near so smart a lampooner as he was when he 
slandered his opponents anonymously some years 
ago”. 


The next and last excerpt is a comment on that 
famous scientific organisation, which is still in exist¬ 
ence, the British Association, and appeared in the Times 
on September 9th, 1839: —“The annual gaudeamus 
which they have just terminated has differed in nothing 
from Ts uredecessors except that the opportunities of 
display afforded to solemn and loquacious dunces—the 
di< rredTable intriguing for preferences and distinctions, 
the artificial hatching of addled astronomers and 
geologists, the fulsome admiration of the turtle and 
chaiipragne school—all of which constituted the oppro¬ 
brium of the British Association in former years, have 
in 1839 increased and comjileted its disgrace. That 
eight or ten distinguished men can find their vanity 
flattered by the toadyship of some fifteen hundred 
ignoramuses, to whose elaborated mare’s nests they are 
(bliged in return to extend a humiliating applause, is 
to us infinitely less intelligible than that the said 
toadies should be ambitious of yoking their insigni¬ 
ficance to such a car; and we are much mistaken if 
such transactions, as we have now^ detailed, do not 
occasion a general secession of eminent men from the 
mummyism and puppism of this drivelling associa¬ 
tion 
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IV 

But to come to later times—since it may reasonably 
be urged that conditions must have materially changed 
in the course of a century—I shall now quote from 
some twentieth century journals. The Globe, a leading 
Conservative daily (of London) wrote: “We believa 
the Unionist party will now refuse to have any further 
truck with a Cabinet of tricksters and agents provoca¬ 
teurs. ‘General' Lloyd George, the debased Marconi 
Minister, and now ofiicial incendiary, will work his 
vile ways in vain. The honour of Ministers is worth 

a week. There is no dirt, no tilth, that Ministers 
will not eat. if only they can cling to office a little 
longer. Trickery, evasion, and downright falsehood 
ha^e stai^wd with indelible dishonour the actions of 
this unprecedented Government”. The Times, though 
not so hluiU as the Globe, was no less insulting. It 
referred to Mr. Churchill (the present British Premier) 
as Mr. Lloyd George’s “rival in vituperation”, and in- 
nocenlb if not inoffensively asked : “need we take any 
further notme of the evasions and the protestations 
of Mr. Churchill and other jilotters”? The Times 
further decl ared that:-"-“The cynical withdrawal ot 
pledges ha.s induced a widespread feeling that no 
undcrtakini, hy this Government, however solemn, no 
promise, howw er sacred, will be kept for an instant 
longer thin political exii^encies require!” Find fault 
afte- thd " itk the nationalist press in India for Iheir 
writings again^it the Government! 

The then Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon’ble Herbert 
Asquith, said the Da ly Mail, must be beginning to see 
“he cannot carry out his fraudulent bargain with Mr. 
Redmond”. The Daily Erpress, however, atoned for 
any excess of sweetness and light in the Daily Mail. It 
wrote:—“As for the limpets who cling to office and 
salary iu this incredible fashion, they are beyond the 
piercing touch of shame. First the “hellish” plot to 
make a pogrom in Ulster, now amply proved, in spite 
of Sir John Simon, by evidence against which Mr. 
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Asquith’s verbal assurances do not weigh at all. Then 
the offer of a choice to the officers who were to carry 
out the pogrom. Then the resignations. Then the 
Ministerial lies, and extra lies, and morasses of lying 
which are given a new twist with each new how hour, 
with the dishonoured cheque lying on top of all. The 
Ulster pogrom, and its sequels, are made the excuse for 
a star turn by Mr. Asquith, in his new character of 
profession of droll.”. 

T ) the Daili) Erpress. belonged the further dis¬ 
tinction of discovering the hair-raising qualities of 
pogrom, but the honours undoubtedly went to the Pall 
Mall Gazette. ‘Bully’, ‘juggler’, ‘pantaloons’, ‘slander¬ 
ous’, ‘indecent’, ‘putup-job‘, ‘vile means’, ‘clutching at 
dirty hand-holds’ were but some among its happiest 
and choicest hits. It also wrote: “The plot that failed 
becomes the more scandalous, the more the details are 
known. It was worthy of a Negro republic. There is 
no doubt even in well-informed circles that the work of 
exasperating Ulster was deliberately contem])lated. 
The faction that supports the conspirators is prepared 
to go to any lengths of destruction in its spleen and 
rage A mfnistry shamed and convicted, growing in 
malignancy, as it declines in power. The length of a 
barge-pole will not bottom the muddiness of the plot 
and the second plot. Ministers eat a very dirt to save 
face. The House of Commons had become ‘too hot’ 
for the Prime Minister, and he was snatching a brief 
holiday from humiliation, leaving his Ministers to stew 
in their own juice.” This journal also stated that the 
Government “could not afford the luxuries of consis¬ 
tency and honour, as it was without a rag of respect 
to drape the position to which they still cling with 
paralytic clutches”. 

And thus wrote the lately defunct Morning Post :— 
“It may be well said that the conditions of British 
I)oIitics are fast approximating to those Maxico. Every 
vote for a Liberal is a vote for civil war”. The Stan¬ 
dard, was content with referring to the Government as 
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“a group of political adventurers who are showing 
themselves as inept as they are unscrupulous”, while 
the Daily Telegraph opined that ‘‘these pledge-bound 
Ministers, who have sworn to commit the foulest 
treason against democracy that a Government ever 
conceived, are entangled in the nets of their o\\m 
making, and are willing to bring to ruin the whole 
fabric of the State in a last desperate elTort to break 
through”. Thus the London press, the example of 
which was emulated by the |)rovincial press. The 
Yorkshire Evening Post, alluding to the sore-throat 
from which Mr. Lloyd George was then suffering, ex¬ 
pressed the ])ious wish that “we trust his ailment will 
keep him just sufficiently indisi)osed to be unable to 
return to the House of Commons'’. Later it contem- 
I)laied the advantages which might accrue to the State 
“if demagogues (like Mr. Lloyd George can be conve¬ 
niently silenced for a time, whether by the operation of 
sore-throats or some other merciful interventions of 
Nature”. What w ishful thinking, indeed ! 

To conclude this section I may add a few flowers 
of rhetoric culled at random from the pages of the 
National Renew, the asknowledged organ of the 
‘diehard’ section of the Tory party:—“We are governed 
by a combination of blackmailers and blackmailed. 
There are no limits the amount of dirt which an x\squith 
can eat. All the contemptibleness of Mr. Asquith’s 
shifty character was revealed by his answer. He 
believes in nothing, not even in himself. Sir bLdward 
Grey would cheerfully smash up the Army and cashier 
every officer, provided his party secured a few' votes. 
It is high time that a sanctimonious imposter, who has 
enjoyed the privileges of a chartered libertine, should 
be unmasked. It is said of Ge age Washington that he 
never told a lie, and it can be said of Mr. Llyd George 
that he rarely tells the truth. Not a statement of his 
should be accepted except upon affidavit, and even then 
it should be handled with tongs. Mentiris impuden- 
tissinie (‘O most abandoned liar’)—for the first time in 
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history that stinging phrase, which should cut a man 
of honour like a whip can be addressed with justice to 
a British Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not care”. Well 
may be refctrmer of the press in Britain cry out in 
bitter anguish : “0 tempora O mores’ll 

V 

Those who are often hard upon the newspapers 
and journals conducted by Indians, especially in the 
Indian langimges, might do worse than modify the 
severity of their judgment after going through the ex¬ 
tracts assembled above, from some of the leading 
British newspapers. But it must be frankly admitted 
that the state of affairs in the press of Britain abou^ 
one century I ackv—or even much later—is scarcely any 
justification for much of that kind of invective which 
still disfigures the columns of the vast bulk of the press 
in this country, including some of the leading and in¬ 
fluential organs of public opinion, as evidenced by the 
extracts renroduced from the Indo-English dailies of 
Calcutta, in the second section of this article. There is 
only o’iie thing more apparent than the monotonous 
scurrility of the vast bulk of our ]>ress when dealing 
with men a^id measures of the opposite party—and 
thc.t is their utter ineffectiveness and futility. The 
disadvantage of always screaming when you can talk 
normally is that when you do want to raise ymur voice 
you cannot do so as well as ymu would like to do. If 
the e])ithets ‘rogue’, ‘liar’, ‘traitor’, ‘bully’, are used 
daily about opponents, they not only cease to convey" 
any stigma, but are dead when applied on some really 
serious oeca^^ion. Having exhausted the vocabulary of 
inveeti\e, they have nothing left for a rainy day, and 
so, hoarse with bawling, they can only repeat their 
hackneyed catalogue of vilification and vituperation— 
and yet all to no purpose! 

the press is—as pressmen, I believe, justly con¬ 
tend—a great and beneficent institution in the cause of 
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justice, progress, and freedom, there is all the more 
reason why they slnadd be eternally vigilant to remove 
its inherent defects, due to the lower impulses and 
weaknesses of human nature, and also to ])rofil by the 
criticism offered by the well-wishers of the press. Of 
course, there are critics and critics. One lyi)e of ])ress 
critics is that of the cynic in Sheridan's well-known 
drama —The Critic :—who used to say:—“The news- 
paiicrs. Sir, they are the most villainous, licentious, 
ibominabie, infernal- not tiial I ever read them! No, 
[ make it a rule never -o look into a newspaper." Critics 
jf that iyjie may as well be left alone But surely there 
are others wlio are sincere well-wishers of the press, 
^vho (in the words of Addison in the .Spectator) “order 
their paj)er to be punctually served u]) as a ])arl of 
leaequipage”, and who prefer to have the day's luwvs 
presented to them free f\)m party prejudice, eoiumu- 
lal rancour, or jioliticai■^'partisanship, and unaecom- 
)anied by comments r. ^Vlarded with vilifying invec¬ 
tives and viLUjierative pP^Snics, so that it may justly he 
iaid of the Indian ])ress, in the woials of an American 
)oet:— 

Here sliali ilte press the people's ri.^hts maintain. 

Unawed by intluence and iinhrihed liy i^ain: 

Here patriot Truth her i»lorioiis ]ireeepts draw’, 

Pledged to Order, Lilierty ami Law\ 



DEiy'CCRACY AND HONOURS IN INDIA- 

Twice a year, on specified dates, British subjects 
arc reminded that they are living in a democratic age. 
For did not Mr. Baldw'in, speaking as the British Pre¬ 
mier, tell the House of Commons that “experience goes 
to show that the more democratic the country the 
longer the honours list”. Democracy, then, is in no 
very great danger, at present, judging from the length 
of the half-yearly honours lists, which issue with clock¬ 
work regularity. It would have been a great pity had 
the Prime Minister deferred to a Labour Member’s 
suggesti(.’n (to which he was replying) that in view of 
the numerous persons already enjoying titles, he (the 
Premier) should consider the'^iesy-ability of suspending 
all further honours lists durin^; the Government’s term 
of ottice 1 The same pertinac'^hs Member further sug- 
gc'<le(I that if the Prime Mi'*^’‘ter himself, and other 
members of Government, managed to maintain their 
reputations without any title, it would be more con¬ 
sistent “in this democratic age” not to impose titles 
upon others! That pug-nacious Labourite would not 
be put off by the then plain Mr. Baldwin (now an Earl) 
singing the virtues of a titled age. A few days later, 
that Labour Member perseveringly returned to the 
charge. After getting precise statistics as to the 
number of certain titles conferred since 1931, he re¬ 
newed his appeal that “a reasonable time” should 
elapse before any further titles were granted. “If the 
Hon’ble Member were in my place” said Mr. Baldwin, 
“he would see that he could not even consider that”.! 
This parliamentary passage-at-arms, between the pesti¬ 
ferous Labour Member and the then commoner Pre¬ 
mier, might form a fit prelude to the discussion of the 
subject of titles from the Indian point of view. 

Wn address delivered at Patna in August, 1941 . 
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It can not be said with justice that title-mania is 
a disease peculiar to Indians, because they are a sub¬ 
ject people, for one finds that even in freedom-ioving 
Britain title-hunting is as rampant as in India. A 
startling case, affording a first-class newspaper sensa¬ 
tion, came to light not long back, in connection with the 
dismissal of Sir Christopher Bullock, Permanent Secre¬ 
tary to the Air Ministry. The Board of Enquiry that 
was apiiointed by the Prune Minister had brought 
interesling facts to light. They reported that, not 
content with knighthood. Sir Eric Geddes wanted 
another title for himself, and expressed his annoyance 
to Sir Christopher Bullock, that his name did not 
appear in the honours’ list. Sir Christopher replied 
that “the honour would be given later, when the agree¬ 
ment had been signed’'. The agreement, in question, 
referred to certain personal matters. Sir Christopher 
wanted to succeed Sir Eric as Chairman of the Impe¬ 
rial Airways. Sir Eric replied that he had no idea of 
going, in the near future. Sir Christopher then sug¬ 
gested that he might be able to get himself nominated 
as a Government Director of Imperial Airways, and 
thought that the Board would not object; that is, he 
ex])ected Sir Eric Geddes to support his nomination. 
These conversations were held to amount to this. Sir 
Eric Geddes wanted a title, and Sir Christopher indicated 
that he would help him to get one, provided Sir Eric 
saw^ to it that Sir Christopher got the Chairmanship of 
the Imperial Airways. And as a stepping-stone to that 
high office. Sir Christopher expected Sir Eric’s support 
to his nomination to the Board of the Imperial Air¬ 
ways ! The Prime Minister, in directing the dismissal 
of Sir Christopher Bullock, stated that he w^as glad to 
observe that no question of corruption was involved. 
Gnly, Sir Christopher’s handling of the matter was ill- 
conceived and injudicious, or (to cite from the famous 
report of the Hunter Commission on the Punjab dis¬ 
orders) it was an “error of judgment”. This recent 
British episode clearly shoW'S that though title is said 
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to be an empty bauble, even the freedom-loving Briton’s 
insatiable hunger for it has not abated for all the ridi¬ 
cule of poets, publicists, politicians and philosophers. 

II 

Britain is perhaps the only democratic country in 
which titles still exist, in an aggravated form—though 
the recent innovation of printing in the honours list 
the grounds for the confennent of the title is bound to 
lead to an im])rovement, as it constitutes an appeal to 
public opinion. The great British Dominions do not 
now desire their citizents to be won over by the cheap 
patronage which titles imply. The United States of 
America gave up titles ever since it became a republic, 
and her example has been followed by all the other 
American republics. In Continental countries, except 
perhaps Italy, men prefer to be known by the names 
which their parents gave them, and do not desire the 
State, or any of its officers, to share in this privilege. 
In India alone a large section of even educated people 
yet hanker after titles, since they evidently feel that 
they are nobodies in their original names, unless they 
are officially called differently I The British Sirkar 
has been called by us Indians as mabap, ('‘mother- 
father”) for several reasons, one reason perhaps for 
which is this that it enjoys the privilege, as a second 
parent, to christen people at any age of their life 1 

In recent years titles have come to be regarded 
with great disfavour by a growing section of the poli¬ 
tically-minded classes, and several Congress Premiers 
have had placed on record condemnatory resolutions 
with the unanimous, or almost unanimous, consent of 
the legislature. But the course so adopted has not been 
very effective, since Congress leaders themselves have 
betrayed a morbid craving for titles conferred upon 
them not by Government but by the public— 
a difference like that between tweedle-dum . and 
tweedle-dee, so far as the principle is concerned. 
Almost every Congress leader is a title-holder. 
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strange as it may sound. Some one is “Sardar’* 
as was the late Lord Kitchener; another is “Senapati” 
(Commander-in-Chief); a third is “The Lord of the 
Country”; a fourth “The Respected by the Country”; a 
fifth “The Jewel of the Country”; a sixth “The Brother 
of the Country;” a seventh “The Beloved of the Coun¬ 
try”; an eighth “The Honoured of the Country”; a 
ninth “The Lion of Behar”, and so on and so forth ad 
infinitum —betraying thereby the deep-seated feeling 
in the Indian for some kind of recognition attached as 
an appanage to the name of persons prominent in 
i^ublic life. 

Ill 

At the same time it is an encouraging sign of the 
times that the acceptance of a knighthood should have 
led to the collapse of a splendid public career—built 
up with strenuous and highly creditable work, during 
five decades—in the case of Mr. Surendranath Baner- 
jee; and also to a distinct uneasiness in a very large 
section in the rank and file of the votaries of the late 
Sri Sahebji Maharaj—the great spiritual leader of the 
most numerous and influential of the Radha Swami 
cults. His very high position—indicated by his having 
been addressed for years as “His Holiness Sri Sahebji 
Maharaj”—actually deteriorated, alike amongst his 
numerous followers and his many admirers, when he 
chose to get himself metamorphosed as Sir Anand 
Swarup. That a great spiritual leader— who had 
withal placed to his credit substantial work in Indus¬ 
trial regeneration, and was consequently held in high 
esteem not only by his .followers but by the public at 
large—should have accepted a secular (and that too 
the purely British title of knighthood) was regarded as 
something akin to a sacrilege. This reaction towards 
titles is evidenced in other spheres as well. When an 
ex-Minister in the Central Provinces- and Berar stood 
for election on the Congress ticket, he thought it incum¬ 
bent to renounce the title conferred on him by^ Govern¬ 
ment. But another new recruit from amongst the 
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title-holders which Congressmen lately secured, in the 
Karnatak, did not realise that to continue to hold the 
title was inconsistent with his new ro/e, since he—even 
as the Congress Finance Minister of Bombay—did not 
renounced his “Diwan Bahadurship.” 

In spite of the emphatic condemnation by 
Congressmen of the conferment and acceptance 
of titles, the rage for such decorations and dis¬ 
tinctions exists amongst almost all classess in 
India ((not excluding amongst Congressmen them¬ 
selves), on an extensive scale. One of the clauses 
in the last Berar Agreement conceded to the Nizam the 
right to confer titles on Beraris. The question had been 
keenly discussed in the press whether Berar, though 
now a part and parcel of the Central Provinces, is 
thereby excluded from the privilege of receiving British- 
Indian titles? Or does the conferment of British titles 
on Beraris require the previous approval of the Nizam? 
The point required—so argued even our “advanced’^ 
new^spapers—to be cleared up. In every honours list, 
the names of some Beraris had been regularly included, 
till of late. But the recent departure frqm this settled 
practice had created a deal of worry to title-hunters in 
Berar. In commenting on the honours list issued on 
the occasion of the coronation of the present King- 
Emperor, the Leader, the well-known Liberal daily of 
Allahabad, edited by the late Mr. (afterwards Sir) Yaj- 
neshwar Chintamani, expressed itself as follows:— 
“Not that we attach any value to these official honours, 
as the manner of their distribution has, for long, made 
them quite distinct from honour; or that we want 
public men engaged in political activities should be 
honoured in this manner. The point of our comment 
is that the selection of persons for inclusion in the 
honours list betrays the narrowness and woodenness 
of the official mind. For ourselves, as we have never 
made a secret, we shall be delighted if this half-yearly 
distribution of titles is altogether given up”. But the 
editor of the Leader was himself the recipient of a 
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knighthood, and almost all the Liberal leaders had beea 
knighted—not excluding even Surendranath Banerj^^ 

IV 

As regards the higher Indian titles—which are not 
conferred by the Crown, but by the Viceroy—they are 
usually awarded to the ruling chiefs and the big land¬ 
lords. The Hindu ruling chiefs are invariably called 
Maharaja, and the Muslim rulers Nawab. Those oc¬ 
cupying a certain status as such—measured in terms 
of the booming of guns to which they have been de¬ 
clared entitled by the British-Indian Government—are 
also addressed as “His Highness”. The present Nizam 
is now “His Exalted Highness”, and his eldest son is^ 
designated, “The Prince of Berar”, and his wife “The 
Princess.” There is lot of heart-burning, jealousy and 
intrigue always going on the States for the securing of 
these titles, and also for decorations in the various 
orders of knighthood (British and Indian), in addition 
to the Indian title. But the big landlords stand on a 
different footing, they being title-holders, so to say, by 
courtesy. Their various grades in rank are Raja, Raja 
Bahadur, Maharaja, Maharaja Bahadur and Maha- 
rajadhiraj, for Hindus, and Nawab and Nawab Bahadur 
for Muslims. There are some exceptions to this rule— 
as to every rule in India. Generally, the Indian Chris¬ 
tians are treated for purpose of Indian titles, as Hindus,, 
and the Parsees as Muslims, while the Muslim landlords 
of Oudh are generally awarded the Hindu titles of 
Raja and Maharaja. Many of these big landlords get 
themselves addressed by their retinue and staff as “His 
Highness”, which is deeply resented by the ruling 
chiefs, who have more than once submitted protests to 
the Government of India on this breach of their august 
privilege. But the Central Government are evidently 
powerless in this matter, as some of the big landlords 
are but too anxious to sail under false colours as ruling 
chiefs. And so in almost every part of the country we 
have the unedifying spectacle of a number of Zamindar 
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title-holders posing as ruling chiefs by getting them¬ 
selves addressed as “His Highness”, and their wives 
as “Her Highness”—to the great chagrin and an¬ 
noyance of the holders of these distinctions of the 
genuine brand. 

As regards the countless hordes of Khan Bahadurs, 
Sardar Bahadurs, Rai and Rao Bahadurs, Khan Sahebs 
and Rai and Rao Sahibs, these titles have no etymologi¬ 
cal significance. Every Mussulman is a Khan, if he 
chooses so to call himself, and surely to seek official 
confirmation of this fact—that too late in life— is to 
insult one’s hereditary privilege! The same is the true 
of the Sikhs, so far as they may be called Sardars. As 
regards the Rai Sahib or Rai Bahadur—and their 
variations—it is little realised that in no country in the 
world are such meaningless titles offered, or aspired 
after, or accepted gratefully, as in India. The clerk 
who grows grey in the service of the Government feels 
quite at peace with his Lord and Maker, if only he can 
go into his grave as a Rai Sahib. The high Indian 
official who has been kept out of a senior appointment 
or has been superseded, feels reconciled to his lot, 
if he can add but three or four letters (out of the 
twenty-six of the English alphabet) after his name, 
before retiring on pension. 


V 

In Ihe h\g,W> \nVeresUnft biography of Dadabhai 
^anvoy\—by ^r. YV.. P. Wasani, Vice-ChanceWor Bombay 
University—there is a detailed account of the attempts 
made by some friends of the Grand Old Man to secure 
for him a knighthood, which he persistently frustrated, 
and died as he had lived—plain and simple Dadabhai, 
\vv^ ^N lo\d Vii tide boo\<L tViat 

depYeeated t\\e \dea’’ as it would be “embar¬ 
rassing to him” to be knighted, and so he “would not 
agree to his name being submitted for any decoration.” 
It is also well-known that that gre^t patriot—Gopal 
Krihsna Gokhale-—politely but firmly declined a knight- 
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hood (it was not of the lowest class but of the Order 
of the Indian Empire) when Lord Ct*ewe, the tKea 
Secretary of the State for India, wrote to him in 1914, 
seeking his consent to the submission of his name to His 
Majesty. Mr. Gokhale’s ground for witholding his 
consent was the same as Dadabhai’s—namely, that he 
would find the title embarrassing in the discharge of 
his duties as a public man, and that far from improv¬ 
ing his position in the public eye, as a leader of the 
Congress, or of advanced public opinion, it would 
detract from the value of his services to the country. 
Again in 1919, shortly after the inhuman Jalianwala 
Bagh massacre, Rabindranath Tagore, shocked at the 
brutality perpetrated by General Dyer, raised his voice 
of protest and cast off his knighthood, declaring that it 
was rather a dishonour and a humiliation than honour 
to accept a titular distinction from the Government. A 
very small number of Indians—official and non-oflBcial 
—threw up their titles under the influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement; but it cannot be 
said with truth that these few instances had yet pro¬ 
duced any healthy change \n the pnhWe or aws 

sound reaction against the acceptance of titles, the rage 
for which yet violently persists amongst Indians, not- 
wilhslanding the ban placed by the Congress upon the 
acceptance of titles conferred by Government. 

Many of our countrymen, even now, far from de¬ 
clining titles, hanker after them, and as often as not 
go so far as to engage in anti-national activities with 
the object of pleasing the bureaucracy, in whose hands 
rests the power of conferring titles. But titles cannot 
be given in any number. There is a limit on the. supply 
side, while the demand is much greater, so that there 

is always a keen competition among the prospective^ 
recipients of titles, who in their great anxiety to secure 
them, often do what many of them would not do ordi¬ 
narily. It is this way that the Government, ever since 
India came under British rule, has been winning over 
a fairly large section of the people to the Imperialist 
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cause, and thus a systematic demoralisation of persons, 
many of whom are well-educated, has been effected. 
The abolition of titles is sure to improve the moral tone 
of the people, for titles never enhances the prestige of 
a person, who is really good and great. There is no 
title in the world that can add to the respect and honour 
that enjoyed by Mahatma Gandhi. It is true that the 
people, out of their love and regard, call him Mahatma, 
but that is no true indication of the real place that he 
occupies in the hearts of the vast bulk of his country¬ 
men and countrywomen. 


VI 

The Congress being pledged to the abolition of the 
system of conferring titles, the matter had been 
brought up for discussion by the Premiers in the legis¬ 
latures of some of the provinces administered by Con¬ 
gress Ministries. Resolutions, advocating the abolition 
of the system, were carried by overwhelming majorities, 
because of the numerically large representation in them 
of the Congress party, and also because a number of 
other groups or parties joined them in supporting the 
proposition for the abolition of titles. But while that 
is so, the honours lists even in the Congress-adminis¬ 
tered provinces were on the same large scale as before, 
because it is the Governors, and not the Premiers or 
their colleagues in the Ministry, who have any voice 
in the matter. Of the discussions on the subject those 
that took place in the Legislative Assemblies of Bombay 
and the United Provinces were instructive to a degree, 
and I shall quote some summarised extracts from their 
proceedings, to indicate the growing trend of public 
opinion on the conferment of titles, and also bring into 
relief the arguments for and against the proposition. 

The Prime Minister of Bombay moved, in the 
Lower House : “This Assembly is of opinion that the 
distinction conferred on any person in the province by 
His Majesty, or the Governor-Genera!,^ be discontinued’\ 
Sir Ali Muhammad Khan—the Leader of the Opposi- 
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tion, and an ex-Minister of Government—moved an 
amendment to the effect that the conferring of any 
titles of honour “indiscriminately” be discontinued. 
By another amendment another Member wanted the 
addition of the following to the original proposition: 
^‘that any title of honour, or titular distinction, so far 
conferred on any person in the province be withdrawn”. 
A third amendment was moved which (in addition to 
the withdrawal of all titles conferred in the past) desired 
that if the titles were not withdrawn, the title-holders 
should he deprived of the rights of citizenship, such as 
being members of legislative and local bodies, and poss¬ 
essing arms. Another ex-Minister observed that there 
were titles conferred even in the ranks of the Congress. 
An hon‘ble member enquired whether it was admitted 
that titles were at present given “indiscriminately”, to 
which Sir Ali replied; “certainly, most emphatically”. 

That thoughtful and thought-provoking journal— 
The Indian Social Reformer —caustically commented, 
as follows, on the Bombay debate: —“Sir Ali Mahommed 
Khan, the Leader of the Opposition, turned what was 
an academic discussion into a very practical debate by 
condemning the indiscriminate system of conferring 
honours. If the public had any illusion of the value 
of a title, he has now completely removed them. There 
have been many whispers regarding the peculiar merits 
of particular title-holders, but never has there been so 
public a declaration as that made by Sir "Ali Mahomed 
who (as an ex-Minister of the Bombay Government) is 
in a position to know som.ething on the subject. A 
contemporary, supporting the system of conferring 
titles, is driven to strange shifts in defending it. 
It writes that the Moghuls had it; the pre-Moghul 
Hindus also gave titles; and “indiscriminately” 
too at that. But none of them claimed to in¬ 
troduce (as the British have done) democratic insti- 
titutions into Ihe countrv. Besdies, the titles given 
even by the smallest Indian State have an advantage 
over British honours. They carry with them substan- 
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tiai gifts sucli as a robe of honour, or a gold neckla^^e,^ 
or even a jagir. Now all that one can hope to get in 
a British honour is just a ribbon to stick on one’s chest. 
The ribbon is small and does not attract attention, or 
if it does it is more in the nature of ridicule. While 
it is possible to cover one’s embarrassm.ent in a robe, 
it requires a very small man to do it behind a ribbon. 
It would sound strange to many persons were they told 
that it is the well-established practice that when the 
recipient of a British, or British-Indian decoration dies, 
his heirs have to return to Government the insignia 
or the badge awarded to him—thus leaving no trace 
of the honour in the recipient’s family. 

The discussion in the United Provinces Legislative 
Assembly was even more instructive than in Bombay. 
In opposing the Premier’s resolution Nawab Sir Muham¬ 
mad Yusuf, said that he quite expected the uproar on 
his rising to address the House, as he had got his titles 
for serving the country. A voice:—“which country, 
Britain”? (laughter). Nawab Yusuf:—serving this 
country, India”. (“Question”) “Every Government must 
have some form of recognition of the public spirit and 
the efficiency of the public services. Also, titles must 
remain as long as capitalism remained, and capitalism 
was bound to remain.” Being asked for what services 
he got his titles, the Nawab said that those who knew" 
him knew well the services he had rendered, (loud 
laughter). Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh said ttiat though 
the resolution would have no retrospective effect, he as 
a title-holder must speak on the main charge that there 
had been some scandals in connection with the grant 
of titles. He was ready to admit that there had been 
some scandals (hear, hear). “Many of us perhaps do 
not deserve our titles.” But were there not scandals 
in connection wdth other questions, in India and out¬ 
side, for example, in matters of appointment? Scandals 
there had been and would be; but that was inevitable. 
Where were they going to draw the line? The Minis¬ 
ters themselves were addressed as “Hon’ble”—after 
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the British conventional practice. Had they ever re¬ 
pudiated or discouraged it? As regards the United 
States was the standard of public life there so extra¬ 
ordinarily high as compared with other countries? 
Even in France there was the Legion of Honour. 
Soviet Russia had the Order of Lenin and the Order 
of Red Star. Canada restored title in 1934, because 
the flow of money for charitable purposes had lessen¬ 
ed. South Africa was the only country where there 
was no form of titles, but it was not to be an example 
to them with all its colour prejudice? 

VII 

Reference was made in the course of the debate 
in the United Provinces Legislative Assembly to the 
attitude of the Dominions, and so I may make a brief 
reference to it. Here it is necessary to draw a line 
between opposition to titles as such and opposition 
to the manner of their bestowal. Between 1919 and 
1934, no titles of honour were conferred on Canadian 
subjects, because of the fact that in 1919, following 
a resolution of the Canadian House of Commons, the 
Ministry urged that no further titular distinctions be 
conferred upon Canadians. At the end of 1533, the 
Canadian Ministry recommended that titles be once 
more bestowed—since their powers of sole recommen¬ 
dation had by then been clearly established. The 
South African Government had made no recommen¬ 
dations since 1925, and the Government of the Irish 
Free State (now Eire) absolutely none since its estab¬ 
lishment. On the other hand, titles had been freely 
bestowed in Australia and New Zealand. Outsid? the 
British Commonwealth, Kemal Ataturk abolished 
titles in Turkey as unsuited to democracy, as they set 
up false standards of life and corrupted the basic ideals 
of citizenship. While the word ‘pasha’ (with its 
military significance) is allowed to survive, no Turk 
can hereafter be even a ‘Bey’ or “Effende”—the equi¬ 
valent of “Esquire” and “Mister”. 
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Whether India wishes to follow the examples of 
South Africa and the Irish Free State, or of Turkey, 
remains to be seen. Frankly, I do not believe she 
does or will. What is evident is that, at present, it is 
in India, as in Canada, a party question. In the in¬ 
terests of those whose legitimate aspirations are con¬ 
cerned, it seems undesirable that the party in power 
in any province should make use of its majority to 
force an issue on this question untill public opinion is 
very much more clearly ascertainable than it is to-day,^ 
Just at present, the resolutions adopted by the prvoincial 
legislatures represent but a pious wish of an advanced 
political party, without any sanction behind it to 
convert it into effective action. Beyond the resolution 
adopted by some Congress-administered provincial 
legislatures, and the inference deducible therefrom that 
the Congress Ministeries had not been parties to any 
names being sent up for the honours list, there is no 
other indication what sanction the Congress party have 
to enforce their decision. Apart from that this question 
bristles with a constitutional difficulty. The confer¬ 
ment of honours is not something the non-fulfilment 
of which would be a defiance, on the part of the 
Congress Ministries, of any specific provisions of the 
Government of India Act, which nowwhere provides 
for the conferment of titles. It is either an act of the 
Crown, or of its representatives, and has got nothing to 
do with any Ministry in India. 

The institution of conferring titles is, however, as 
old as history and civilsation, and titles have been 
associated in the public mind as an inevitable concomi¬ 
tant of Government. But even in a democratic country 
like Britain, this system has slowly degenerated into 
a party affair, the members of the party in power getting 
a lion’s share of the year’s titles and honours. Invari¬ 
ably titles are now given to those who, in the opinion 
of the party in power, have done distinguished service 
to it. The American republics, on the other hand, 
following in the wake of the United States, had totally 
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abjured titles and honours. Under the American 
Constitution, no citizen of the United States can receive 
a title from any foreign Government either. The 
moment he does so, he loses the rights and privileges 
of American citizenship. Assuming that the United 
States Consul, at Bombay, were to allow himself to be 
knighted, he would cease to be an American citizen 
and would have to relinguish his appointment. Almost 
all the new republics in Europe had adopted the same 
constitutional principle, though France while abolish¬ 
ing titles still retains the Legion of Honour, which is 
evidently not regarded by the French Government as 
a title but a personal distinction—corresponding, though 
remotely, to the privy councillorship in the British Com¬ 
monwealth. 


VIII 

In India, the conferment of titles and honours has 
been niainly confined to officialdom, though ruling 
chiefs, big landlords and also dependents on the 
bureaucracy have had their full share. More often 
than not, the recipients of titles have been those who, 
in the eye of public opinion, had done something to 
demoralise public life and lower its tone. Exceptions, 
of course, there have been and will continue to be. 
Although, for instance, membership for a full term of 
a provincial Executive Council was always followed by 
a knighthood—that too of one of the two Indian orders 
—some Indian public men of sterling worth returned 
to public life without being knighted. The inference 
is obvious that they continued their spirit of indepen¬ 
dence even during their term of office, and did 
not truckle to the Governor they worked with. 
By mistake too, the bureaucracy had sometimes 
knighted a confirmed patriot all his life. There 
is no gainsaying, however, that most, if not all, of 
the title-holders come under the category of those 
^vho are sworn opponents of the legitimate as¬ 
pirations of India. That was perhaps the reason why 
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Mahatma Gandhi insisted that boycott of titles , should 
be resorted to before Indians learnt to value self-respect. 
His efforts have not yet been, successful, but there can 
be no doubt that they will be so in the long run. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that advanced public 
opinion is emphatically against the acceptance of titles 
by journalists, who may be recipients of honours on 
pain of forfeiting their place in public life and in the 
world of journalism—as evidenceed in the case of none 
other than Surendranath Banerjee. His greatest mis¬ 
take, beyond all doubt, was to have accepted a knight¬ 
hood. I was told by the late Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, 
a member of the India Council at that time, that when 
Mr. Montagu, the Indian Secretary, received the list of 
proposed knighthoods from India, and found in it the 
name of Surendranath, he went straight into Mr. Basu’s 
room at the India Office, and addressed him as follows : 
—“Basu, Surendranath has killed himself by accepting 
a knighthood. The old man has committed political 
suicide. What a pity! What an end to a glorious 
political career”. That statement of Mr. Montagu 
appraised correctly the Indian view of the matter. 
When the kinghthood was proposed to be offered to 
Surendra Nath—and every non-official recipient of such 
a title is sounded before the announcement is made— 
his course was clear. He should have politely but 
firmly declined it, following the great example of 
Gokhale, in 1914. The result of his acceptance of the 
title was his total eclipse from public life. 

If it was not so marked in the case of Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, that was due lo the fact of his having 
retired from all public activities (except the editorship 
of the Leader) before he was knighted in 1939—two 
years before^ his death. Nevertheless, it was quite 
significant that the bestowal of the title remained un¬ 
noticed by almost all sections of the nationalist press 
in the country. But not only that. In the course of 
otherwise highly appreciative obituary notices of the 
great and successful career of Mr. Chintamani as a 
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journalist, not one nationalist paper even referred to 
his having received a knighthood. On the contrary, so 
high-class a journal as the Indian Social Reformer 
concluded a highly flattering survey of Mr. Chintamani’s 
work and career with the following suggestive reflec¬ 
tions :—“We have referred to Chintamani by the name 
his parents gave him, and which he endowed with 
honour by his life and work. We have not referred 
to ‘Sir C. Y. Chintamani’, but to Chintamani, as that 
seems more becoming to one who to the end was a 
working journalist. To a merchant or an official, the 
possession of titles are an advantage. They help them 
in their work. They advance their work. They 
advance their prospects. But to a working Indian 
journalist, they are worse than worthless. They are a 
positive handicap to his usefulness. The authorities 
are apt to resent any effective criticism from the pen of 
a decorated journalist as an act of base ingratitude. 
The nationalist, and even those Indians who have no 
love for nationalism and are, indeed, themselves long¬ 
ing for official recognition, are sure to discount even a 
deserved support of a Government measure, as prompt¬ 
ed by a desire to please the authority which has 
honoured the journalist. Many friends were surprised 
that Chintamani did not refuse the knighthood as they 
I hat would have been more in keeping with the 
honour of his whole career.” Similarly his life-long 
friend and admirer, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, the 
distinguished editor of the Modern Review, wrote in 
his obituary of Mr. Chintamani, in his periodical that 
“it would have been better if he had refused the knight¬ 
hood”. There is much force in these observations, 
with reference to the present condition of journalism in 
India. 


IX. 

Spontaneous recognition by a grateful people of 
the services of those who have benefited the community 
—whether as philanthropists or public workers, or as 
scholars, savants and statesmen—is perfectly natural. 
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Some on whom such popular honours have been con¬ 
ferred are fully worthy of the honour; but the same 
cannot be said of all who are so distinguished, while 
among those who have received no such recognition, at 
all, are to be found the very salt of the earth. While 
it is true that no human system can be perfect, it is the 
part of wisdom to scrap that which easily lends itself to 
abuses, and for the retention of which there are no 
strong and cogent reasons. The simple truth is that 
titular distinctions—whether conferred by Government 
or by the people—are clearly an anachonism. Even 
in a country so firmly attached to forms, precedents, 
and social distinctions as Britain, for instance, the 
advocates of titular honours are now very much on the 
defensive, partly because such distinctions are repug¬ 
nant to the democratic spirit of the age, and even more 
because of the grave and frequent scandals connected 
with the sale of honours. Besides these grave objec¬ 
tions, titular honours not only emphasise class cons¬ 
ciousness, but as often as not even snobbery. Judged 
from this point of view even the indiscriminate bestowal 
of high-sounding, popular honourifics, on these who* 
happen to be the idols of the day, is equally to be 
deprecated. The spirit of hero-worship is not without 
its value, but ‘Duce’ and ‘Fuehrer’ and ‘Ataturi^ are 
powerful reminders that excessive hero-worship 
generally ends in something very different from demo¬ 
cracy. Let us not forget the sound and democratic 
teaching of the greatest Scottish poet. Burns:— 

Ye see you birkie, ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that; 

Tho’ hundreds worship at his word. 

He’s but a coof for a’ that. 

His star, and a’ that. 

The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a’ that 
A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

The pith o* sense, and pride o’ worth, 

Are higher rank than a’ that. 

The rank is but the guinea stamp 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 



SIE GEORGE GRIERSON— “THE SCHOLAR’'* 

Sir George Grierson, who passed away early in 
1941. at the ripe old age of ninety-tw'o, was one of the 
greatest scholars. There are not many in India now 
who personally knew the late Sir George, as he retired 
from service so far back as 1903. But the announce¬ 
ment of his death will recall to many his great services 
in the domain of scholarship. George Abraham 
Grierson, who devoted most of his life to the study of 
the languages of India, was an Irishman, and was born 
near Dublin in 1851, and educated at the Universities 
of Dublin. Cambridge, and also at Halle (in Germany), 
wheie he had a brilliant career. After entering the 
Indian Civil Service in 1873, he devoted all the time 
he could spare from his official duties to preparafion 
for the task, he later undertook, by steeping himself to 
the very eyes, so to say, in the literature, folklore and 
languages of the various Bihar districts where he served. 
He had acted as Magistrate and Collector of Gaya, 
Inspector of Schools in Bihar, and Opium Agent at 
Patna, before the Government of India, yielding to re¬ 
presentations made by the International Congress of 
Orientalists at Vienna, in 1886, decided on a linguistic 
survey, of which Sir George Grierson was appointed 
Director in 1888. As District Officer of Gaya he issued 
On the nineties of the last century) a small book called 
Notes Gayo District. In it he propounded views on 
the economic condition of the Indian masses which 
were startling by reason of their outspokenness. This 
official publications is now rare, and fetches high price 
at book auctions in London, where it is eagerly sought 
after by keen students of Indian economics. On his 
retirement, in 1903, he settled down in England to 
bring out the volumes containing the results of the 

'Contributed originally to the Hindustan Review. 
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linguistic survey. Although the States of Hyderabad 
and Mysore, and the Madras Presidency, were excluded, 
the survey classified the speech of about two hundred 
and fifty millions of people, dealing with 179 languages 
and 544 dialects, some of them ranging from tongues 
which have only a few hundred words, and cannot ex¬ 
press even simple ideas, to others with vocabularies as 
copious as those of English, and other advanced lan¬ 
guages. In 1928 Sir George issued the introductory 
volume to the Linguistic Stirveg, which brought the 
number of volumes in that series to twenty-one. His 
great work in the cause of learning was recognised by 
the bestowal on him of the unique honour, that of 
the Order of Merit, than which there is scarcely a higher 
honour in the British Empire, and the number of the 
recipients of which is limited to twenty-eight. 

Of his many other works the Bihar Peasant Life — 
which is a dictionary of rural life and conditions in 
Bihar—and the grammars of Maithili, and the other 
two dialects of the Biharee language, namely, Bhojpuri 
and Magahi, are all standard works on the subjects 
dealt with. Those who have come to believe that the 
standard forms of Hindi and Urdu are only worth 
knowing will perhaps be surprised to learn that the 
Bhojpuri dialect of Biharee speech is spoken by an 
over-whelming majority of people in the Benares and 
Gorakhpur cornmissionerships in the Province of Agra— 
and this fact is specifically mentioned, in the chapter 
on ‘'Language’', in the official gazatteer of each of the 
eight districts in these two Commissioner’s divisions. 
It would thus be seen that Sir George Grierson, was an 
outstanding scholar in his own field. The long series 
of twenty-one volumes comprising the Linguistic Survey 
of India is a veritable monument to his rich and rare 
learning and profound scholarship, as also to his indus¬ 
try and perseverance which enabled him to record and 
classify the many languages and dialects of the great 
sub-continent of India. The present writer who knew 
Sir George personally can testify to his truly* encyclo- 
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paedic knowledge of the various forms through which 
a very large majority of Indian humanity expresses its 
thoughts. With his profound learning in Indian Ian- 
guages and dialects, he also managed to acquire an 
unrivalled knowledge of Indian religions and history,^ 
as also of our customs, ethnology and folklore. This is 
clearly visible not only in the great L.nguistic Surveyr 
but all the more so in the chapter he contributed to- 
the Census Report of 1901, and also in the many papers 
contributed by him to various learned journals, and in 
introductions to some classics of Indian literature. Of 
Sir George Grierson one, who like the present writer, 
knew him personally, could write “much and long” 
Suffice it to say that of the many foreign scholars who 
had been inspired by India to dedicate their lives to 
scholarship and research, he was perhaps the most 
eminent in the twentieth century. His death, there¬ 
fore is a very great loss to research and scholarship 
connected with Indology, in general, and Indian lingu¬ 
istics, in particular. On the occasion of his eighty-fifth 
birthday, in 1936, Sir George was the recipient of a 
graceful tribute by his fellow-compatriots, who present¬ 
ed him with a volume of Indian and Iranian studies, to 
which fifty-two scholars of world-wide fame contributed. 
This will long remain a splendid monument to Sir 
George Grierson's profound scholarship and love of 
learning. 




DOGMATISM AND SUFIISM IN ISLAM- 

Dr. Faruqi’s The Mujaddid^s Conception of Tawhid^ 
IS the result of research, and attempts to work out the 
conception of tawhid in the system of Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi (971-1034, A. H.), known as the Majaddid—• 
one of the greatest Islamic theologians, but hardly 
known to the outside world. The book seeks to deter¬ 
mine the source of wahdat-Uwujud (unityism) in mystic 
and philosophic thought, maintaining that it is funda¬ 
mentally different from the purely Islamic conception 
of tawhid. Further, it concisely deals with wahdatd- 
mujud, as it occurs in the system of Ibnu-I-Arabi, the 
greatest exponent of sufiism, and also traces the 
Mujaddid's own conception of tawhid. In addition, it 
attempts to prove that wahdaUi-shuhud (apparentism), 
as generally understood by his successors, is not a 
theory of relation between the necessary and the con¬ 
tingent, and that any name which may be given to his 
conception should be wahdat-i-wujud (unity of the 
necessary) or tathniya-i-wujud (dualism of being), 
which is in consonance with the revealed conception of 
tawhid, and incompatible with wahdatd-wu jud. 

This short synopsis of the contents of the book 
will show it deals with abstruse and recondite problems 
in philosophy, and is bound to be stiff reading for those 
who will not bring to its study a background of philo¬ 
sophic studies, in general, and Islamic philosopical 
developments, in particular, including the literature of 
I he cult of Sufiism, with which it is mainly concerned. 
In fact, it is a justification of Islamic dogmatism against 
the doctrines of the free-thinking cult of the Sufis, as 
developed by them in their theory of wahdatd-wajud 
(also called tawhid-i-wajudi) which means ''unity of 

^Oontributed to the Hindustan Review^ 1941. 

^The Mujaddid's Conception of Tawhid. By Dr. Burhan 
Ahmad Faruqi. (Shaikh Muhammad A^hraf, Kashmiri 
Bazar, Lahore) 1941. 
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being,” or—in one word—“unityism’’. This concep¬ 
tion that the “existent is one,” becomes later “identy- 
ism”, that the existent is identical with everything, 
which still later becomes pantheism—that it is God and 
God is all. It is against this sufistic development that the 
Indo-Muslim theologian. Shaikh Ahmad—born at Sir- 
hind, in the Punjab, in 971 A.H., and who lived during 
the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir—raised the bannei 
of revolt with his slogan of “Back to the Quoran’'. The 
book is a well-written and well-reasoned defence of 
the orthodox theologian against the free-thinking sufis. 

II. 

Ibnu T-’Arabi—whose philosophy had recently 
formed the text of a penetrating analysis by Dr. Affifi’s 
Mystical Philosophy of Ibnu T-' Arabi — and who is 
revered amongst the sufis as “the great Shaykh,” had 
declared that Being is only one, and that therefore the 
Creator and the created are of the same essence: — 
■“Being is one. This Being is Allah. Everything else 
is His manifestation. The universe is an emanation 
(tajalli) of His attributes (sifat)”. This doctrine— 
which corresponds to vedantism—was gradually 
accepted by the generality of mystics all over the 
Islamic world, and is called wahdaUUwujud. Dr. 
Faruqi calls it by the term “unityism.” It was against 
this doctrine of Ibnu-T’-Arabi that Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi set up the standard of revolt, with his slogan 
“Back to the Quoran”. Satisfied that “a pantheistic deity 
had been substituted for the monotheistic, personal, 
transcendent, God of Islam” by Ibnu-T’-Arabi, and his 
successors, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi took up cudgels, 
and (on the basis of his own mystic experience) sought 
to show that the God of Islam was transcendent and 
not immanent, and the unity which Ibnu-T’-Arabi had 
declared he had perceived was only apparent {wahdat-L 
shuhud), and not real. The reality was (according to 
the Indo-Muslim theologian) as the Prophet had de¬ 
clared, that the Creator and the created were two, and 
^‘never the twain shall meet.” 
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Only those well-versed in philosophy can fully 
appreciate that the boundary lines between theism and 
pantheism, are indistinct; and must necessarily remain 
so for all time. Sheikh Ahmad took up very strenuous¬ 
ly the defence of orthodox Islamic theism against 
sufistic pantheism, as expounded by Ibnu-i-Arabi—who 
had been evidently influenced by the philosophy of 
Plotinus. The world, Sheikh Ahmad proclaimed, was 
not one with God, it was but the shadow of God (zill). 
In other words God was—in philosophic parlance— 
transcendent, and not immanent, as held by the sufis. 
As such God cannot be the object of any experience : 
“He the Holy one is beyond the Beyond, again beyond 
the Beyond, again beyond the Beyond.” God being thus 
iinknownable can be realised only by revelation and by 
faith; so declared the Shaykh of Sirhind: thus taking 
us back to the revelation of the Quoran. In other words 
the Indian Shaykh was the exponent of religious 
dogmatics of the Quoran. 

The principal difference between the two expound¬ 
ers rests on their divergent mentality—the Mujaddid 
beinij orthodox and dogmatic, though also mystic upto 
a point, while Ibnu-T’-Arabi and his successors are 
free-thinking rationalists. The Mujaddid, w’ho lived 
through the times of the heterodox Akbar and the 
rationalist, Jahangir, saw dogmatic Islam suffer 
seriously by the advance of pantheistic sufism, and 
equally by the indifferent attitude towards Islam of 
these two Moghul Emperors. He thus took up 
cudgels in defence of orthodox Islam, and carried his 
point in the reign of Jahangir; but though he thought 
he had succeeded, he really left the legacy of a keen 
controversy in Islamic philosophy between theism and 
pantheism, as evidenced by the production of a vast 
bulk of polemical literature on the subject. Dr. Faruqi’s 
book as a pioneer in the field, in English, merits hand¬ 
some acknowledgment, and in spite of its being sketchy, 
it is a useful contribution to the study of the growth 
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development of sufiism in India, and its re-action 
-on Islamic orthodoxy. 

III. 

To sum up, in the words of the author:—“the 
Mujaddid (Shaikh Ahmad) brought the Islamic king¬ 
dom of India back to Islam”, as “his was really the 
call ‘Back to Muhammad’, and so “he undermined the 
whole structure of mysticism in its very foundation, 
viz., its pantheism”; while Ibnu-T”Arabi’s “sole guide 
was inner hight.” The author’s sympathies are clearly 
with Shaykh Ahmad, the dogmatist, and not with 
Ibnu-’T’-Arabi, the rationalist, who reasoned out for 
himself under the guidance of his “inner light.” And 
yet which sensible man—Muslim or non-Muslim—will 
unhesitatingly declare that dogmatism, based on blind 
faith in revelation is all circumstnces to be preferred 
over the dictates of reason? The Shaikh “brought the 
Islamic kingdom of India back to Islam,” insists the 
author of the book. But what led to the downfall of 
the “Islamic kingdom of India”, immediately after the 
death of Aurangzeb, the greatest believer in Islamic 
dogmatism, if not acting upto the dictates of dogma 
against reason? And who does not know that other 
Islamic countries—like Turkey and Iran—had pro¬ 
gressed to the extent that they had discarded dogmatism, 
and betaken themselves to rationalism—Turkey fully 
and Iran partially. 

Judged from this point of view, the book is incoiii- 
plete, in that it does not discuss the effect of the teach¬ 
ings of Shaikh Ahmad on “the Islamic kingdom, in 
India”, or on the fortunes of the Indian Muslims. It 
assumes that what Shaikh Ahmad preached and jtaught 
was right and sound, because he succeeded in influen¬ 
cing Jahangir on the side of orthodoxy. But even in 
the domain of philosophy the Shaikh’s appeal to “faith 
and revelation” was not calculated to advance humanity, 
since they are but poor substitutes for the process of 
reasoning out the Divine—even though it may lead to 
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pantheistic mysticism. Mystici^—when all is said 
and done—is a very important phase in human evolu¬ 
tion on the emotional side; and it has manifested it¬ 
self not only in Islam, but also in other religions— 
notably in Christianity and Hinduism. In the latter it 
is the basis of the chief philosophical system—the 
vedant. Mysticism may thus be justly regarded as the 
birthright of humanity, and it is seriously open to doubt 
whether the dominance over it of Islamic orthodoxy has 
been, on the whole, to the advantage of the followers 
Islam, in India. 

Unfortunately, Islamic dogmatism has never ap¬ 
preciated the true significance and innate force of 
mysticism (popularly known as sufiism), which has 
persisted in the history of Islam all through the age3, 
in spite of the openly hostile outbursts of Muslim 
orthodoxy against it, from time to time. But mysti¬ 
cism in Islam though submerged has never been drown¬ 
ed. This is because mystical experience is primarily a 
psychological phenomenon; its doctrine being essen¬ 
tially a metaphysical problem, which is bound to recur 
at all limes, and in various forms. In fact, mystical 
experience is as old as humanity itself, nor is it con¬ 
fined to any one racial stock, or creed. It is, therefore, 
that the various attempts of the orthodox dogmatists 
in Islam—whether kings or mullahs—have always 
failed to suppress Ihis primal instinct of mankind. It 
is for the same reason that the highest form of 
Hinduism (known as vedantism) is, in essence, mys¬ 
ticism. In Christianity also, mysticism appears at the 
earliest in St. John, in the well-kno^\Tl words: “except 
a man be born again, he can not see the kingdom of 
God”, and in St. Paul: “the fruit of the spirit is love, 
love is the fulfilling of the law; law and love and light 
are fused into one”. And so they are. Islamic mys¬ 
ticism (sufiism), which theological dogmatists had tried 
to uproot, has persistently appeared in Muslim history, 
because it is nothing but the divine instinct, planted in 
rrian by God. Thus it is that though time crumbles,, 
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and the limits of Eternity vanish; the moment remains, 
for the moment is Eternity. In its indivisible light all 
that was, that is, and that will be, appears one and 
united. The very first line of that famous autobio¬ 
graphy—the Confessions of St. Augustine—strikes the 
true mystical note:—“Thou hast made us for Th^elf, 
and our heart is restless until it rest in Thee”. That 
is Christian mysticism, Hindu vedantism and Islamic 
sufiism. But the dogmatic theologians of Islam will 
not understand it, will not even attempt to understand 
it, and will ever endeavour to fight it out, with disas¬ 
trous results to Islam. That is the great tragedy in the 
history of Islam, and the cause of much that is deplored 
by the historian of Islamic civilisation. 


THE LATE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE: 
AN IDEAL RULER- 


The premature passing away—at the age of fifty-six 
—of the Maharaja of Mysore is not only a grievous loss 
to his State, but to the whole of this country. Because 
of his saintly character, his deep and abiding concern 
for the advancement of his people, and his keen sense 
of duty, he was respected throughout the length and 
breadth of India as an ideal ruler. As Viscount Samuel 
—who knew him personally—remarked (at the dinner 
held in celebration of the birthday of his Highness, last 
year), Mysore furnished an example to the rest of India, 
for “with a ruler of the Hindu faith and a Dewan who 
is a Muslim, and all offices in the State open to men of 
both the communities, Mysore stands as an example of 
peace and harmony.’’ He referred to the late Maharaja 
as “a very exceptional ruler,” whose “character is 
marked by a benevolence which is matched by his 
sagacity.” Indeed, the late Maharaja was a man of 
the highest character, who made Mysore a model State, 
and in whose regime of nearly forty years, Mysore had 
made tremendous moral and material progress. He 
had been helped during the last fourteen years, by the 
boundless zeal and the unswerving devotion to duty of 
his highly talented Dewan, Sir Mirza Ismail, who is 
beyond all doubt one of the ablest and most experienced 
administrators in the country. Between him and his 
old friend. Sir Mirza Ismail, there existed the happiest 
relations, and this attachment was abundantly manifest 
in the confidence the ruler reposed in the faithful 
service of the Dewan. 

Thus his late Highness was a very notable figure 
among the princely order, not only as the ruler of a 
large and important State but also because of the esteem 
and regard in which he was justly held. He has left 

^Contributed to the Hindustan Review, 1940. 
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as his noblest monument the State of Mysore, which 
for the excellence of its administration has long since 
enjoyed the reputation of being “the model State”, in 
India. He was wise both in his choice of his Dewans, 
and in the way he supported them, and their schemes 
which he thought would conduce to the people’s benefit. 
The great progress that representative institutions made 
during his reign is a notable example of his wisdolm 
and statesmanship, with the result that Mysore had 
made rapid advance in many spheres, especially in in¬ 
dustrial and economic development. He was thus a 
true servant of his people, embodying in his work the 
ideals of a great Indian ruler. 

His late Highness’ name is associated with some of 
the finest public works in his State—irrigational pro¬ 
jects and electrical ventures being among them the 
models of their kind. The Maharaja took special care 
to remove mass illiteracy from his dominion, a conclu¬ 
sive proof of which is the fact that in 1937 Mysore 
boasted of 7,692 schools, that is to say, one school for 
every 3.8 square miles. Besides, his reign saw the 
establishment of many useful organisations for the 
welfare of the people—such as orphanages, hospitals, 
and village welfare centres. That he attached impor¬ 
tance to the voice of the people is testified to by the 
establishment of a Legislative Assembly during his 
reign, and the expansion of representative institutions. 
But so self-effacing was the Maharaja’s personality that 
though it scarcely ever obtruded itself on the adminis¬ 
tration of the State, yet every department bore the 
impress of his great personality. To his keen aesthetic 
sense, the arts of Mysore, and the metropolitan garden 
city itself (with its finely laid out parks, gardens and 
lawns, its splendid highway and magnificent buildings), 
are an eloquent testimonial. Thus, being one of 
Nature’s gentlemen, he touched nothing which he did 
not adorn, and his life was one harmonious whole. 

And so untimely death has robbed Mysore of a 
ruler whose administration though wisely paternal. 
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was highly progressive, and supremely beneficial to the 
people. Courteous to a fault, he was as careful not 
to offend any one as he was to please, if he could, by 
his noblesse oblige; and all who met him—high or low, 
rich or poor—found him accessible, tolerant, and help¬ 
ful. If the almost perpetual communal disturbances, 
which have marred peaceful life in British India, for 
years, are practically absent in Mysore, it is entirely due 
to the late Maharaja’s broad-mindedness, tolerance and 
forbearance. Himself a devout Hindu, devoting much 
time and attention to the study of its great scriptures, 
and W'ell versed in them, he could at the same time 
appreciate all that is of value and worth in faiths other 
than his own. To Christian institutions he gave much 
valued assistance, and numbered many Christians 
among his closest friends. Towards Islam and Muslims, 
he was equally partial. He chose a Muslim, for the 
first time in the history of Mysore since the rendition 
of the State in 1881, as his Dew^an, and reposed in him 
his fullest confidence, as evidenced by giving him three 
terms of office, since 1926. Followers of all faiths 
found in his dominions peace and freedom. 

During his long reign of thirty-eight years, 
Mysore saw revolutionary changes to each of which 
His Highness made notable contribution in its 
up-building, in a State remarkable as much for 
its spirit of enterprise, as for its resourcefulness 
in advancing the material and moral progress 
oi its people. Lastly, though he had passed away on 
the eve of the introduction of advanced constitutional 
reforms, which would appreciably enhance the prospe¬ 
rity and contentment of the State, he had left his people 
after fulfilling his great destiny. Inspired by spiritual 
ideals, wholly free from a materialistic outlook, he re¬ 
garded his State as a religious trust, to which he believ¬ 
ed he was required by the Almighty to give of his be^t. 
And he did give it, cheerfully and ungrudgingly. Though 
heir to an ancient lineage, he loved neither the boast of 
heraldry, nor the pomp of power. Mysore at one time 
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formed part of the magnificent Empire of Asoka the 
Great, and in many ways the late Maharaja typified the 
ascetic ideals of the great Buddhist Emperor, and like 

him was 

Serene yet strong, majestic yet sedate. 

Swift without violence, without terror great. 

In fact, this well-known couplet of Mathew Prior’s 
should serve as a worthy of epitaph to the late cultured 
and enlightened ruler of Mysore. It is our firm con¬ 
viction that if the members of the princely order in 
India but shaped their lives after that of the late 
Maharaja, much of the strong feeling that is now ram¬ 
pant against them will entirely disappear, and their 
subjects would be happier and more prosperous. There 
comes as this great and worthy ruler’s successor a 
young prince to whose training, for the discharge of 
the onerous dutie; appertaining to his exalted office, 
the late Maharaja gave special thought, care and atten¬ 
tion. He succeeds to the gadi at a time of great world- 
cataclysm, when all peaceful progress threatened by 
grossly unjust aggression, over-weening ambition, and 
inconceivable ruthlessness. On him now devolves the 
task of not only maintaining all that has descended 
from his great predecessor, but also of so guiding and 
regulating the forces that the future shall be marked 
by even more progressive enterprises, and assisted by 
an administration, in which the people will be asso¬ 
ciated, through their representatives, jn a responsible 
system of government, of which the new^ ruler will 
be—like his revered uncle—a wwthy constitutional 
head. From what we know" of his attainments and 
character, w"e feel sure that he will not only worthily 
sustain his exalted position, but will so conduci the 
affairs of the State as, while redounding to his credit, 
will conduce to the happiness and prospc ity of the 
State of Mysore. 


SIR MEIZA ISMAIL: THE MAKER OF MYSORE-^ 

The sudden retirement of Sir Mirza Ismail, “the 
maker of modern Mysore”, from the dewanship of the 
State, which position he had occupied, for a period of 
over fourteen years, with great distinction and 
enviable success, had evoked a very keen dis¬ 
appointment, not only in Mysore, but in other States, 
and also in British India. “His wide knowledge, his 
far-reaching statesmanship, his abundant energy, his 
keen interest in everything that was for the good of 
the State, his outstanding success in developing its 
resources, and his ready sympathy with people of all 
classes and creeds, endeared him to high and low alike, 
and made his name and his achievements famous far 
beyond the confines of Mysore”—that is the very just 
tribute, justly paid to Sir Mirza by His Highness the 
Maharaja, in his farewell statement. There can be no 
two opinions that the sudden retirement of Sir Mirza 
is a grievous loss to the people of Mysore. He had 
held the office of Dewan for the longest period, after 
Sir Seshadri Iyer, who was Dewan of that State for 
eighteen years, while Sir Mirza held that office 
for about fifteen, of which he served the late Maharaja 
for fourteen years, enjoying his implicit confidence. 
It is a great tribute to Sir Mirza’s high and unimpeach¬ 
able character tfiat he never abused the unshaken con¬ 
fidence reposed in him by his sovereign, and that he 
applied ungrudgingly his great talents, and remarkable 
Industry to the service of the State, of which he is 
proud to call himself a native. 

Mysore had been singularly happy in a succession 
of Dewans, who had proved themselves to be eminent 
administrators. But the great and distinctive achieve¬ 
ments of Sir Mirza (as Dewan, since 1926)| considered 
In the light of the tremendous progress made by Mysore 


"^Contributed to the Hindustan Review, 1941. 
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under his stewardship, justly entitle him to the highest 
seat in the rich galaxy of the Dewans of that State. As 
the Dewan of Travancore—Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
-—had put it felicitiously: “what Sir Seshadri Aiyar, 
was able to achieve against much opposition. Sir Mirza 
was able to do in an atmosphere of harmony and 
peace.” Sir Mirza’s immediate predecessor also. 
Sir Visvesvaraya, had paid but a just tribute to his 
successor in his declaration that “he is a great patriot, 
who has done much to promote the welfare of the 
people of Mysore.” The Indian public had taken the 
same view of Sir Mirza’s notable achievements. 

II. 

Mirza Ismail was born at Bangalore in 1883 and, 
after a brilliant educational career—which culminated 
in taking his degree of the Madras University—was ap¬ 
pointed, in 1905, Superintendent of Police, while in his 
twenty-second year. From the beginning his great 
administrative ability marked him out for much higher 
positions, and but three years later he became Assistant 
Private Secretary to His Highness the late Maharaja. 
In 1914, at the age of thirty-one he was promoted to 
the responsible office of Huzur Secretary to His High¬ 
ness, which post he held for eight years. In 1922 he 
became Private Secretary to His Highness, and four 
years later, at the comparatively young age of forty- 
three, he was installed as the De\^an of Mysore, which 
position he continued to hold till the end of May, 1941. 
Such, in brief, is the record of the career of Sir Mirza— 
covering the long period of thirty-six years, and ex¬ 
tending from the lowest to the highest rung of the 
official ladder. There is only one other similar adminis¬ 
trative record in the history of modern India—that of 
the famous John Lawrence, who joined as an assistant 
Magistrate and retired as the Viceroy. 

Sir Mirza’s services to the State of Mysore are. well- 
known—as recorded in the Maharaja’s farewell declara¬ 
tion—not only in the State, but also outside its con- 
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fines, and a bare enumeration of them will easily fill a 
volume. But a brief reference may be made here to 
some of his prominent activities. It was during his 
dewanship that, as a result of his strenuous efforts, 
the Government of India remitted in perpetuity, in 
1927, Rs. lOi lakhs of the annual subsidy from the 
Mysore State, which had stood till then at 35 lakhs. A 
further provisional remission of Rs. 5.39 lakhs was 
secured in 1937-38, making a remission of nearly 16 
lakhs. His contribution to the agricultural and indus¬ 
trial development of the State had been inestimably 
high. The “Krishnaraja Sagar Reservoir” project began 
to bear fruit during Sir Mirza’s dewanship. The 
storage from the reservoir, besides enabling the genera¬ 
tion of electric power up to 46,000 h.pp, and the cheap 
supply of electricity, had also enabled about 120,000 
acress of land, situated in drought area, to be brought 
under irrigation. The canal works were started in 
1927, and through the Irwin canal nearly 13,000 acres 
had been reclaimed for cultivation; this also enabled 
the development of the prosperous sugar industry in the 
State. The development of chemical, coffee, cotton, 
•electrical, handloom, porcelain, sandalwood, silk, isteel, 
sugar and woolen, besides other, industries, during 
recent years, is too well-known to need any detailed 
description. But a word may be said (by way of re¬ 
minder to the reader) of the great expansion that had 
been brought about in the manufacture of steel at 
Bhadravati. Thus the progress of Mysore, in almost 
every sphere of national life, during the term of Sir 
Mirza’s strenuous premiership, if set forth in detail, 
will read almost like a romance. 

Constitutional progress, expansion of local self- 
government and medical aid (including the establish¬ 
ment of hospitals and village dispensaries), extension 
of the facilities for primary and secondary education, 
improvements in the University of Mysore and in other 
educational institutions, introduction of beneficial 
social services, like rural reconstruction scheme, syste- 
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matic town-planning with an eye to architectural effect, 
as well as the requirements of public hygiene, construc¬ 
tion of public buildings at Bangalore, all this—in 
addition to the agricultural and industrial development 
noted above—is by no means a complete catalogue of 
the numerous beneficent and beneficial activities which 
engaged the attention and energy of Sir Mirza as Dewan 
of Mysore. During the pretty long period of fifteen 
years, he had embellished the State with splendid build¬ 
ings, parks, avenues, gardens and public thoroughfares, 
and the result of his labours were writ so large on the 
State that even he who runs may read tbern. They 
are distinctly visible all over, but perhaps none more 
markedly so as that of the supply of cheap electricity, 
which has added materially to human comfort and 
convenience, improved substantially the amenities of 
life not only in cities and towns but even in villages, 
and at the same time, contributed to the enormous 
development and expansion of the industries of the 
Mysore State. 

Sir Mirza’s crowning achievement, however, was 
the recent adoption of far-reaching constitutional re¬ 
forms. Endowed with rich and rare statesmanship, he 
had been systematically developing the civic sense and 
political consciousness of the people of the State, and 
last year (1940) witnessed the adoption of political 
reforms, as the result of which considerably enlarged 
powers and privileges were conferred on the State 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative Council. 
At the same time, their numerical strength had been 
substantially increased, the electorate considerably 
widened, and, what is even more important two non¬ 
officials, selected from among the elected representa¬ 
tives, included in the State Executive, with eligi¬ 
bility to hold any portfolio in the administra¬ 
tion. It is a matter for great regret that Sir Mirza 
relinquished his dewanship, just before inaugurating 
the new constitutional reforms, and steering them along 
constructive channels which he had carefully planned. 
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While his services to Mysore have thus, been 
inestimable, Sir Mirza as a statesman of all-India fame, 
had been prominent at the three Round Table Con¬ 
ferences, and the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, 
which he had attended, in London, on behalf of some 
Indian States. While duly safeguarding the interests 
of the States, he sought to fit them advantageously 
against the proper background of an all-India federal 
constitution. The British Government also recognised 
his profound knowledge of Indian conditions by invit¬ 
ing him, in 1937, to be the leader of the Indian delega¬ 
tion to the Inter-Governmental Conference of Far- 
Eastern Countries on Rural Hygiene, held at Bandoeng, 
in Java, where he made notable contributions to the 
proceedings of that Conference. 

III. 

But greater than the administrator and the states¬ 
man is the man in Sir Mirza Ismail. Not only a Mus¬ 
lim by birth but also by conviction a devout votary of 
his faith, he is one of the very few" Muslims in the 
country, who had kept up sustained cordial relations 
with his fellow-countrymen of other faiths, without the 
least trace of any communal bias either in his adminis¬ 
trative policy or personal view"s. While firmly adhering 
to the tenets of the religion in which he w^as born, Sir 
Mirza had all his life maintained intimate social 
relations with the members of other religious commu¬ 
nities, both inside and outside the State of Mysore. He 
is the very pink of courtesy, a most charming host who 
keeps an open table, and a genuine friend (of those 
w’ho care to cultivate him), without betraying the re¬ 
motest indication of any consciousness of his high 
position in the public life of the country. His sweet 
reasonableness, and well-merited reputation for inte¬ 
grity and reliability, had deservedly won for him the 
complete confidence and support of His Highness the 
late Maharaja, and also of the people of the State. 
Altogether, there is no Indian for whom, both in private 
and public life, the people of this great country have 
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uniformly cherished a deeper feeling of genuine esteem 
and regard than for Sir Mirza. 

In politics. Sir Mirza is a staunch nationalist, and 
has been so all his life. This is patent to all who know 
him, or have watched his care^^r as an administrator* 
He had delivered Convocation addresses at several 
universities, and in each of them he had emphasised the 
ideal of a united Indian nationality, and of an India as 
an indivisible and an integral w^hole. This had been the 
burden of all his declarations, statements, speeches and 
writings, and also the guiding principle of his life and 
work. His last act as Dewan had been laying of the 
foundationstone of a mosque, at Bangalore, on which 
occasion (after emphasising the identity of all Muslims, 
since he, a Shia, was there at a Sunni function) he con¬ 
cluded his remarks as follows:—‘T am convinced that 
the differences that are stressed to-day for the making 
of drastic cleavage between the Muslim population of 
India, and the much older and larger Hindu population, 
are negligible beside ttie bonds that unite them as 
children of one universal Creator, and citizens by 
ancient ancestry of a common country”. It was in 
such dignified terms that the nationalist Dewan of 
Mysore rebuked the separatist communalist of the 
Muslim League. Such instances of Sir Mirza’s broad¬ 
mindedness and catholicity, and of his genuine belief in 
Indian nationlism, can easily be multiplied, from his 
public utterences and writings. But it is unnessary to 
do so, as the passage quoted above—his latest expres¬ 
sion of opinion from a public platform—conclusively 
establishes his position as a leader of nationalist 
thought in the country. He has also the knack of put¬ 
ting his thoughts in felicitous language. What a 
happily-worded expression that the Hindus and Muslims 
are “citizens by ancient ancestry of a common country”. 

For these reasons, we consider the retirement 
from office of Sir Mirza, within a year of the accession 
to power of the new Maharaja, a very serious loss to 
the State of Mysore. To one, who like the pre- 
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sent writer, has had the privilege of knowing Sir 
Mirza Ismail, and possessing first-hand knowledge of 
his physical and mental capacity, energy and enthusi- 
aism, it is absolutely inconcievable that he should lead a 
retired life, from now. If my anticipations turn out to 
be correct, Mysore’s loss would be to India’s great 
advantage. I earnestly hope, therefore, that Sir Mirza 
may enter, in due courage, the public life of the coun¬ 
try, to which he will make a rich contribution, and 
serve the Motherland with the same capability and dis¬ 
interested zeal, with which until now he had served of 
the State of Mysore. Lastly, a survey of Sir 
Mirza’s public career should be studied by the youth of 
the country, since it offers a great and noble example 
of high administrative ability, and unparalled devotion 
-ito duty, which will deserves to be emulated. 




A GEEAT EXAMPLE FEOM MYSOEE- 

By reason of its notable achievements in adminis¬ 
tration and industrialisation Mysore has justly come to 
acquire the reputation of being “the model State”, in 
India, which (in the words of the present Viceroy) is 
‘admirably governed”. Its orderly and peaceful pro¬ 
gress, during the long reign of His Highness the present 
Maharaja Saheb, is proof conclusive of the statesman- 
diip with which he has administered its affairs. His 
wisdom also is evidenced by his speeches, which bear 
testimony to his high ideals, his abiding solicitude and 
itrenous striving for the welfare of his people, his inti- 
nate knowledge of their needs and requirements, and 
lis genuine sympathy with their legitimate aspirations. 
While His Highness is, as such, the most respected of 
:he Indian rulers, his State is efficiently administered by 
lis highly talented and very experienced Dew^an—Sir 
tfirza Ismail. Both the Maharaja and his Dew^an are 
vhole-heartedly devoted to the advancement of the 
leople of Mysore, which in point of population is the 
iecond largest Indian State. Both have something 
vorth saying on a wide range of subjects—adminislra- 
ion, educational, economic, industrial, moral, political 
md religious—as would appear from a perusal of the 
wo books under review. 

The compiler of both the books has chosen judi- 
iously from a mass of material, and has done his work 
vith discrimination and good sense. The result is a 
ouple of books w^hich are not only pre-eminently read- 

^ Words of Wisdom : Collected from The speeches of 
f- H. Sri Krishim^rajendra Wodiyar, Maharaja of Mysore, 
'ompiled by D. R, Ramaiya, (Translator's Office, General 
nd Revenue Secretariat, Bangalor^, 1939. Selections 
mm the Speeches of Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Ismail 
’Ompiled by D. R, Rcmnaya (The Phoenix Press, Bangalore 
ft.*/.) 1939. 
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able and interesting, but are also highly instructive^ 
Taken together they constitute a remarkable record of 
the sayings and doings of His Highness and his Dewan. 
The selections from the speeches delivered by His High¬ 
ness, since 1902, when he was invested with full powers, 
are brought together in one of the volumes, under 
notice, and there is none but will rise from their 
perusal with his mental horizon widened and his out¬ 
look on life refreshingly improved. Similarly the ex¬ 
tracts from the Dew^an’s speeches are provokingly 
thoughtful and suggestive. Thus in these two little 
books are collected words of wisdom alike for the 
benefit of students and public workers, culled from the 
speeches of two eminent Indian statesmen of broad 
culture, and spoken with the authority of active perso¬ 
nal experience of the things on which they have ex¬ 
pressed themselves. They are not the sayings of 
amateurs but of men of affairs, well-versed in the know¬ 
ledge of the world, and highly experienced in the- 
problems facing humanity to-day. Their opinions and 
suggestions are, as such, of immense value to those 
who have yet to fight the battle of life, and to struggle- 
for successful existence. 


II. 

Both the Maharaja Saheb of Mysore and his Dewan 
justly occupy the highest places in their respective 
spheres—as a ruler, and the chief executive officer. Sir 
Mirza holds a unique place among the Dewans of India. 
A highly cultured and humane statesman, he is as much: 
at home in administration and public affairs as in the 
w^orld of thought and speculation, and is as facile with 
the pen as in oratory. These selections from his 
—speeches reveal a depth of thought, a width of range,, 
and an intensity of broad-minded conviction, that is 
remarkable in one whose daily business is with facts 
and figures, data and statistics, that form the stock-in- 
trade of administration. His speeches are not concern¬ 
ed only with the work 6f administration and the policy 
of government, of which also he is a lucid and eloquent 
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expositor. But even when discoursing on recondite 
and abstruse problems of higher life, Sir Mirza is able 
to convey charm and distinction, and an insight into his 
intense practicability. 

The two books together also offer a solution of the 
great problem facing India to-day: how lo associate 
the Hindu and the Muslim in common concerns for the 
progress of India and the welfare of its people—asso¬ 
ciate them in matters secular, leaving each of them free 
to follow his religious convictions and his creed. Here 
is His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, who is a 
liberal but a devout Hindoo, while his Dewan is a pious 
votary of Islam, and yet while each of them is deeply 
attached to the faith in which he was born^ they are 
both at one in their efforts to advance the interests of 
the people whose destinies they find themselves called 
upon to wield. That is the spirit in which all Indians 
—Hindoos and Muslims alike—should work. This 
important aspect naturally struck the Rt. Hon'ble 
Viscount Samuel when he was in India in 1938, and 
visited the State of Mysore. Presiding over the Mysore 
dinner, in London, in 1939, this is how he expressed 
himself:—“Here with a ruler of the Hindoo faith, and 
a Dewan who is a Muslim, Mysore stands as an exam])le 
3f peace and harmony in unhappy conflict”, since His 
Righness “shows that particular tolerance which is on:^ 
af the finest characteristics of Hinduism, at its best”, 
vhile Sir Mirza Ismail is “undoubtedly one of the ablest 
administrators to be found not only in India but any- 
vhere within the bounds of the British Commonwealth”, 
representing the Truth embodied in Moore’s stanza:— 

Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree? 

Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried. 

If he kneel not before the same altar with me? 

From the heretic girl of niy soul should I fly, 

To seek somewhere else a more orthodox kiss? 

No! perish the hearts, and the laws that try 
Truth, valour, or love, by a standard like this! 



THE MISCHIEF THAT IS PAKISTAN- 

Dr. Arnbedkar’s book —Thoughts on Pakistan —is- 
the first serious attempt at a dispassionate study 
of a highly controversial subject. Its special features 
are:— the pros and cons of the proposed Pakistan 
ideal, the implications of the support as well as the 
opposition to it, the important events in the history of 
the question, and an elaborate treatment of the 
religious, social, political background of the problem. 
Appendices highly useful, and interesting information 
on important matters (such as the distribution of 
Hindu-Muslim population), and coloured maps, h:lp 
to show how the ideal of Pakistan, if accepted, can be 
worked out. There are also in it revelations of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s mentality by the appearance, for 
the first time, of the terms offered by him to the 
Muslims at the Round Table Conference, some hitherto 
unpublished documents such as the text of the “com¬ 
munal award”, the Poona Pact, reservation in services, 
and, perhaps most important of all, the text of a pro¬ 
posed agreement between Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Muslims in London. The book is thus fully documen¬ 
ted. Dr. Ambedkar is convinced that the Pakistan 
ideal has gone beyond the realm of theoretical politics, 
and must be carefully studied. Hence this book, which 
claims to put both sides of the question in all its 
intricate detail. Dr. Ambedkar, however, leaves no 
douht in the reader’s mind that he supports the Pakis¬ 
tan ideal—though the books tries to be an impartial 
one and the author gives no clear “finding” at the end 
of it—his object being to “draw the pleadings and state 
the issues”. But it is more than that, as it is bound to 
focus public opinion on this acutely controversial 
issue. 

'^Thoughts on Pakistan, with Coloured Maps,—By Dr. 
B. R. Ambedkar (Thacker and Co., Ltd, Esplanade, Bombay) 
1941. (From the Hindustan Review, June, 1941). 
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In the author’s opinion the partition of India is the 
only practical remedy for Hindu-Muslim rivalries, 
which, he thinks, offer no room for compromise. Indian 
unity, based on Hindu-Muslim co-operation, he regards 
as impracticable; only by going their ways. Dr. Ambed- 
kar holds, will Hindus and Muslims achieve their 
heart’s desire. And so in his view a territorial dissec¬ 
tion of India is unavoidable. “Dr. Ambedkar in envi¬ 
saging this possibility displays a confidence and com¬ 
placency which not many will share”—says the Times 
of India, and it asks: “Will partition eliminate the 
problem of communal minorities?” It answers the 
question it puts as follows: —“Dr. Ambedkar confesses 
that without exchange of populations it is difficult to 
see how this can be done. In Pakistan (or the Muslim 
areas) an adjustment of boundaries may create a more 
or less homogenous State, but even here, owing to the 
scattered distribution of the Hindu population, (paiii- 
cularly in Sind and the North-West Frontier Province), 
it will not be possible to exclude entirely the Hindu 
minority. So far as Hindustan (or the Hindu bloc) is 
concerned, Dr. Ambedkar admits that, “no ingenuity 
in the matter of ‘re-drawing of boundaries can make it 
homogenous”. It must remain “a composite State”. 
True, the Muslim minority will be reduced from about 
48 million to about 19 million, and from this Dr. 
Ambedkar optimistically concludes that the magnitude 
of the communal problem will be diminished. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as experience shows, the communal question 
is not so much a matter of form or size as of content. 
Minorities, how^ever small, always constitute a problem, 
and the number of Muslims which, according to Dfi 
Ambedkar’s own estimate, will be left in Hindustan far 
exceeds the combined populations of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. Nor, it is significant, has Dr. Ambed¬ 
kar’s suggestion for exchange of populations the sup¬ 
port of any responsible Muslim leader. Indeed Muslim 
League supporters have been at some pains to depre¬ 
cate the idea of population transfer. Undoubtedly,. 
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precedents exist for the transfer of populations, but in 
India the problem is complicated by factors which it 
would be dangerous to ignore/' It then sums up its 
views as follows:—“Pakistan is based on the two- 
nations theory which has no substance in fact. The 
plain truth is that there is no more a Muslim nation, in 
this country, than there is a Hindu nation. Pakistan, 
based on the fundamental misconception of two 
separate nations, seeks to cut across racial and pro¬ 
vincial divisions. Exchange of populations is one way 
of putting its basic ideas to test. At the first touch of 
reality their illustory character becomes evident. It 
is difficult, for instance, to visualise a Muslim of the 
Konkan as completely at home among the Muslims of 
the Punjab. The situation will not, we firmly believe, 
yield to such heroic remedies. Pakistan, as we have 
often stated, is prompted by despair, and its extrava¬ 
gances reflect the hopelessness which animates it". 

II 

It is a significant reflection on the amount of 
thought which has preceded Mr. Jinnah’s demand for 
the division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan that 
the first serious book in support of the idea of the crea¬ 
tion of separate and sovereign Muslim States has been 
written by a non-Muslim. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s 
Thoughts on Pakistan is mainly addressed, as he says, 
to the Hindus. But we cannot imagine a more convin¬ 
cing refutation of the practicability of the scheme than 
the statement of its pros and cons by Dr. Ambedkar of 
his own kind. The modifications he—Dr. Ambedkar 
is himself a Pakistanist—suggests in the Lahore Muslim 
League Scheme of Pakistan knock the bottom out of 
the political philosophy underlying the League demand. 
Unhappily the remedy he proposes is no better than the 
disease in the Lahore resolution he attempts to cure. 
The Lahore resolution is vague and selfcontradictory: 
for it aims at the creation of Muslim “independent 
States in which the constituent units shall be autono* 
mous and sovereign”. “The use of the terms ‘consti- 
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tuent units’% rightly emphasises Dr. Ambecjkar, “indi¬ 
cates that what is contemplated is a Federation. If that 
is so then the use of the word ‘sovereign' as an attri¬ 
bute of the units is out of place. Federation units and 
sovereignty of units are contradictions’'. Nevertheless, 
“what is important is the basic demand, namely, that 
these areas (the Muslim majority provinces) are to be 
separated from India and formed into "'independf-nt 
States.’' With this basic demand Dr. Anibedkar aligns 
himself fairly clearly, and to justify it he adduces three 
main reasons : (1) the Muslims are a nation and as 

such, they are entitled to a national home; HI) in a 
united India Muslims are bound to be tyrannised over 
by the Hindus, who will have a majority at the centre; 
and (III) there is no alternative solution to the commu¬ 
nal problem except Pakistan. The first two arguments 
are open to serious objection. Dr Ambedkar assumes 
that the Muslims as a body think as a nation, that they 
want a separate national home, and that they dread 
being tyrannised over by a Hindu majority at the centre. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that this facile as¬ 
sumption is entirely false. Even if we leave out of 
account the large body of nationalist Muslims, who 
have repeatedly condemned not only the League scheme 
but the basic idea of Pakistan^ no one surely can dis¬ 
pute the right of the Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal 
to speak for the two major Muslim provinces in the 
country. 

The only reference Dr. Ambedkar inakes to Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan and Mr. Fazl-Huq is on page 350, 
where he dismisses them in one brief sentence, 
“Hindus,"’ he says, “will not give up the illusion that 
Pakistan is only the fancy of Mr. Jinnah, and that it 
has no support from the Muslim masses or other 
Muslim leaders. They are hugging to this illusion 
because Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Mr. Fazl-Huq 
are not openly supporting Mr. Jinnah”. Because the 
Hindus hug this illusion, their intellect, according to 
Dr. Ambedkar, is “weak and dull”. Their intellect 
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would, indeed, be weak and dull, if they interprets 
the dejicription of Pakistan as unislamic by Sir Sika 
der as a support for Mr. Jinnah. They would ] 
intellectualy feeble, if they ignored Mr. Fazl-ul-Huc 
exhortations to Mr. Jinnah to strive to unify tl 
Hindus and the Muslims instead of dividing them. Ar 
how can they shut their ears to what Khan Bahadi 
Allah Bux, Premier of Sindh, another Muslim majori 
province, says? Nor again can they be so dull as 
be completely oblivious of the meagre support tl 
Pakistan idea has received in the North-West Fronti 
Province. Neither the Hindus nor the Muslims a 
dull and weak. That is the reason why the va 
majority of both communities realise that Pakistan 
a ruinous scheme. 

The vital question, the question of questions, ho\ 
ever, is: how far will Pakistan solve the communal pro 
lem ? Dr. Ambedkar admits that the League schen 
provides for the protection of the Muslim minorities 
Hindu majority provinces only by creating a system < 
communal hostages. If the Hindus in Hindusts 
suppress the Muslims, the Muslims in Pakistan wi 
suppress the Hindus. The problem in each of the: 
areas would, therefore, continue to exist. Dr. Ambei 
kar therefore, suggests that ethnically homogeneoi 
States should be created. This in the Punjab an 
Bengal could be done, in the opinion of Dr. Ambedka 
by transferring certain districts, which are dominant) 
Hindu, to Hindustan. But in the North-West Frontu 
Province and Sind it is impossible to follow th 
method, because Hindus and Muslims are not segr< 
gated in particular districts. There must, therefore, I 
an exchange of populations, which Mr. Jinnah himse 
does not desire. Even after the exchange of popuk 
lions, there would be two crores of Muslims in Hindui 
tan and a fairly large number of Hindus in Pakistai 
The problem, therefore, would in no sense disappea 
The Muslims would protect their co-religionists i 
Hindustan as Germany protected Germans in Sudetei 
land, which means war. Completely ethnic State 
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being impossible, both Mr. Jinnah’s scheme, and also 
Dr. Ambedkar’s, stand or fall together. And neither 
of them constitutes Dr. Ambedkar’s ideal solution of 
the communal question, which is “not to have two 
communities facing each other, one a majority and the 
other a minority”. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s critique of the Pakistan, ot the 
League brand, deserves quotation, with the proviso 
that it applies with equal force to his own scheme, and 
from the point of view of the Muslims to Hindustan: 
“The rule of Hindu minorities by Muslim majorities, 
and the rule of Muslim minorities” by Hindu majorities 
is the crying evil of the present situation. This very 
evil will reproduce itself in Pakistan. Besides this, 
the evil which gives rise to the communal question in 
its larger intent, will not only remain as it is but will 
assume a new malignity. Under the existing system, 
the power centred in the communal provinces to do 
mischief to their hostages is limited by the power 
which the Central Government has over Provincial 
Governments. At present the hostages are at least 
within the pale of a Central Government. But when 
Pakistan becomes a Muslim State with full sovereignty 
over external and internal affairs it would be free from 
the control of the Central Government to which the 
Hindu minorities could appeal. Such a scheme would 
be intolerable and the Hindus might well say that they 
cannot agree to Pakistan and leave their co-reUgionists 
as a helpless prey to the fanaticism of a Muslim 
National State”. And yet in spite of this clear and 
emphatic declaration, Dr. Ambedkar has chosen to cast 
in his lot with Mr. Jinnah. The result is that Dr. 
Ambedkar’s verdict in favour of Pakistan is ‘perver¬ 
se”, in the language of law, because it is t^'inted by his 
innate prejudice against the Mahatma and the caste 
Hindoos—unconscious though the prejudice might 
be—as it is obvious that on his own view of 
the facts. Dr. Ambedkar’s verdict should Ba"o been not 
in favour of but against Pakistan. 


MY EXPERIENCES AS AN I. C. S. EXAMINER- 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Chairman and the 
members of the Federal Public Service Commission, I 
was privileged to be associated with the conduct of the 
uim voce examination of the I. C. S. candidates, last 
March. Now that the results of the examination had 
been announced, I shall set forth in this survey my im¬ 
pressions and experiences as an examiner. The Inter¬ 
view^ Board consisted of two members of the Commis¬ 
sion (namely, Sir John Dain, who w^as the Chairman 
of Board, and Dr. F. Rahman) and myself. The 
Board sat for four hours at a stretch for sixteen con¬ 
secutive working days, and on most days interviewed 
as many as twelve canditates. About twenty minutes 
was allotted to each candidate, including both the 
interview and the discussion of his merits. The work 
was exacting, and entailed considerable strain; but as 
there were 174 candidates, it was hardly practicable to 
reduce the number called each day, if the work w^as 
to be finished in a reasonable time. 

The record of each candidate placed before the 
Board, to enable it to form some estimate of his ante¬ 
cedents, was. in most cases, unsatisfactory. The testi¬ 
monials given by principals, professors, and others, 
seemed (to put it frankly) more often intended as 
kindly support for the youth m his search for employ¬ 
ment than as a just appreciation of his merits aud 
demerits: and so a good deal of routine questioning, 
by the Chairman, was generally necessary in order to 
obtain such preliminary information as should have 
been in the record, and this process naturally occupied 
lime which had better been devoted to a wider explora¬ 
tion of the candi^e^ bacfegrouml and h 

peneral interests. Obviously there is room for improve- 

* Issued as a statement in August, 1941. 
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ment in this matter; otherwise the Board is not likeiy 
to obtain assistance from the candidate’s testimonials, 
sheafs of which are usually submitted. 

The total number of candidates admitted to the 
I.C.S. examination was 467, of whom as many as 428 
appeared at the written examination. Those who ob- 
trained high marks were called for viva voce, and they 
numbered only 174. There were no absentees from the 
viva voce test. They came from all over India—literally 
from Kashmir in the North to Travancore in the South. 
The candidates, who appeared for the examination for 
what is justly regarded as the premier service in India, 
should be obviously the pick of the Indian universities, 
and the number w^ho finally appeared before the In¬ 
terview^ Board should have been intellectually the better 
set among those admitted to the written examination. 
In view^ of it the results, judging from the marks 
obtained at the v\va voce examination, were rather dis¬ 
appointing. Of the five groups into which candidates 
are divided by the test of viva voce, the result was as 
follow^s:—(a) “outstanding” 2, (b) “good” 20, (c) 

“fair” 58, (d) “medicore” 79, and (e) “unsuitable’' 15. 
This analysis shows that the last two groups contained 
considerably more than half the candidates, which 
clearly indicates that, for some reason or other, the 
pick of Indian intellect were not represented at the 
last examination. This should be obviously a matter 
of some concern to the universities. 

Most of the candidates exhibited some knowledge 
of current events, since they are obliged to maintain 
contact with them, both for examination purposes, and 
also to satisfy the requirements of the Interview Board. 
In the case of some, the interest w^as clearly genuine. 
But, on the w^hole, a more lively interest w^as betrayed 
in Indian politics than in the world crisis; and to most, 
except those few who had recently travelled in Europe, 
the war w^as still remote and unreal. Very few, indeed, 
seemed to have given any serious thought to the op¬ 
portunity alike for personal distinction and patriotic 
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service afforded by an emergency commission, wbich 
did not seen to me to weigh with them against the 
material advantages of the Indian Civil Service. Even 
their knowledge of current public affairs in India 
seemed to have been perfunctorily picked up at random 
from newspapers rather than from a serious study of 
the subjects in standard works or high-class periodi¬ 
cals. 

II 

I shall now discuss the distribution of the candi¬ 
dates by provinces and states. Of the total number, 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh supplied the 
highest number of candidates—^-namely, 48; while the 
Punjab with 37, and Madras with 35, were close second 
and third respectively. These three provinces account¬ 
ed for 120—that is for more than two-thirds of the 
total number of candidates, the remaining one-third 
being supplied by the rest of India, including the various 
states. It is interesting to note that of the provinces 
of British India, the North West Frontier. Sind, and 
Assam were not re-presented by even a single candidatCc 
Bihar was represented by four candidates—not a flat¬ 
tering figure, and yet it was a deal better than some 
others, being numerically sixth in importance, out of 
twelve—and one of the four had also been declared to 
liave been successful. Travancore supplied the largest 
number of candidates:—5 out of a total of 14 appear¬ 
ing from the states, i.e. over one-third, which was 
very creditable; but some of the bigger and more pro¬ 
gressive states (like Mysore, Baroda and Hyderabad) 
were not represented at all, which was rather dis¬ 
appointing. 

I shall next deal with the distribution of the candi¬ 
dates by universities. The Punjab University produced 
the largest number of candidates :—namely 39; Madras 
and Allahabad being close second and third with 37 and 
35 respectively. These three universities are obviously 
the most progressive, if sending up candidates for the 
i.C.S., be regarded as a real test. The deterioration of 
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the Calcutta University with only 9 (as against 39 of 
the Punjab, 37 of Madras, and 35 of Allahabad) was 
clearly marked. Patna, a very much younger univer¬ 
sity, with its seven, did not compare unfavourably with 
Calcutta, one of the oldest universities, with its 9. 
Among the 15 universities that were represented, Patna 
took the sixth place, outnumbered only by the much 
older universities of the Punjab, Madras, Allahabad, 
Bombay and Calcutta. The universities of Dacca, 
Benares, Mysore and Hyderabad were not represented 
at all. To me the omission, in particular, of the Mysore 
University was unaccountable, since it is a highly effi 
cient institution, run on progressive lines, and has just 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee, having been established 
in 1916. Lastly, judging from the results announced, 
the Allahabad University seems to be the most efficient, 
for as many as 5, out of the 7 successful candidates, 
were graduates of this university. 

The distribution of the candidates by communities 
is also interesting. Hindus, with 124 out of 174, were 
naturally the largest community represented, while 
Muslims with 37 (being about 27% of the total number) 
came second; and the Sikhs with 5, the third. The rest 
of the representatives of the various communities were 
4 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians, 1 Parsi and 1 
Jain. I would have expected a larger number of mem¬ 
bers of these communities, except perhaps the Jain; 
since the Parsis, the Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Indians are highly educated communities, far in ad¬ 
vance of Hindus and Muslims, both educationally and 
socially. Or is it that the Parsis now do not care for 
administrative offices, being more partial to commerce 
and trade; and the Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Indians (particularly the latter) to services on railways, 
and departments like customs? The matter evidently 
requires elucidation. Of the two Anglo-Indian candi¬ 
dates, one claimed for its community no higher status 
than that of the Indian; while the other that of the 
Indian plus that of the European British subject, on the 
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ground that the standard of living amount Anglo 
Indians was higher than amongst Indians, and also o] 
that of the general economic conditions of the tw 
communities. He, therefore, wanted reservation am 
special consideration for Anglo-Indians. 

III. 

The figures of distribution by languages are lighl’ 
suggestive, when one considers the number of candi 
dates belonging to the different communities. Out o 
a total of 124 Hindus only 40 (z.c. just about one-third 
had offered Hindi; and though only 37 Muslim appearec 
yet as many as 60 had offered Urdoo. Thus Urdoo wa; 
apparently the most popular single language. All th< 
Muslim candidates had taken Urdoo— except two frorr 
Bengal who had offered their mother-tongue, Bengali 
while as many as 23 non-Muslims (of whom 21 were 
Hindoos) had offered Urdoo; and of the 21 Hindus offer¬ 
ing Urdu, the largest number, 11, came from the Punjab 
who numbered 17. Thus many more Punjab Hindus 
took Urdu than Hindi, the latter having been offered bj 
only 6. The United Provinces Hindus supplied the nexi 
largest number for Urdu—namely 7, out of 34; the re 
maining three (who had taken up Urdu) coming one 
each from Delhi and the States of Gwalior and Kashmir 
Thus while the Hindus^of all the other provinces had evi¬ 
dently shaken off the linguistic and literary influence of 
Urdoo, the Punjab Hindoos are still dominated by it, 
and the United Provinces Hindoos continue to be par¬ 
tially attached to it. The dominance of Urdoo in the 
Punjab is easily explained, as although the vast bulk 
of the people of that province speak Punjabi as Iheir 
mother-tongue, the only language recognised by Govern¬ 
ment for court and official purposes is Urdoo; but in 
the United Provinces Urdoo and Hindi being on an 
equal footing oJBicially, the former is slowly yielding 
its dominance to the latter. It was striking that al¬ 
most all the Kayasthas from Agra and Oudh had 
offered Hindi. Next to Urdoo and Hindi, the other 
popular languages offered were Tamil, Bengali and 
Malayalam; being offered by 18,17 and 12 candidates 
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respectively. The other languages offered were Telugu 
and Marathi by 8 each, Kanarees and Gujrati by 4 each, 
and Punjabi by 3 only, since all the other Puiijabis Lad 
offered Urdoo and Hindi. 

I shall now discuss the distribution of the candi¬ 
dates by the test of degrees obtained by them. Evident¬ 
ly Arts (.'.e. B.x4., and M.A.), with 79 was more popular 
than Science {i,e. B.Sc., and M.Sc.) with 65. Science, 
however, was a very cldse second. There were two 
candidates with outstanding academic qualifications, 
one a Ph.D. of Cambridge, and another a graduate of 
the London University, and also a Barrister-at-Law of 
the Middle Temple. The latter, a Hindu from the 
United Provinces, had—as appeared from ti':e results 
announced since—stood first at the examination; while 
the former, a Muslim, was unfortunate is not getting 
a place among those who had successfully competed. 
Speaking broadly the Arts degree students impressed 
me as better qualified for the work of an Indian Civi¬ 
lian than those holding Science degrees. Amongst 
Arts-degree holders, the majority of the Muslims had 
preferred to qualify themselves in Persian, Urdoo, and 
even Arabic rather than in subjects like Economics and 
Politics. 

1 shall lastly deal with the distribution of candi¬ 
dates by the subjects offered by them. It is clear that 
Arts subjects were far more popular than those of the 
Science. The most popular of the Arts subjects was 
History, since as many as 143, out of the total of 174, 
had offered it. What struck me as remarkable was 
that even most of the bachelors and masters of Science 
had combined History with Physics, Chemistry, Botany 
or Zoology. Economics and Politics were the next most 
popular subjects, as they were offered by 50 candidates 
each. Among literatures English naturally occupied 
the place of pride, being taken by 35 candidates, while 
Sanskrit literature which had been taken only by 5 
candidates compared very unfavourably with Persian 
and Arabic literatures, taken by 28. Even Urdu lite- 
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rature, offered by 19. was more popular than Hind 
literature, offered only by 14. Bengali, Punjabi an( 
Telugu literatures had only one devotee each. All th 
12 law graduates had, of course, offered law. The leas 
popular of all the arts subjects was “divine philosophy’ 
offered by only three candidates out of the 174. Amoni 
the Sciences, Physics was most popular, which hac 
been offered by 34; Chemistry was a close second witt 
30, Mathematics attracted only 21, and Botany was th( 
least popular with only 5. 

III. 

The cultural domination of the English languag( 
and literature, and of the western social system also 
was the most marked feature of the candidates, and th( 
one thing which struck me as their prominent charac 
teristic. When in December 1888 I attended (as i 
youth of eighteen, and a first-year student of the Patnj 
College) the fourth session of the National Congress 
held at Allahabad, the one thing that then appealed tc 
my youthful imagination was the immense diversity ir 
the costumes of the delegates to the Congress, and ir 
the method of dressing their hair! All this seems tc 
have almost completely disappeared from trie educatec 
younger generation of Indians. All the 174 Candida 
tes (except only one) were dresssd in western style, anc 
all were clean shaved, except five. The one can 
didate who appeared in Indian costume, and th< 
five who wore moustache and beared were al 
from the Punjab, the latter all Sikhs. Not only al 
the Hindus, but all the Muslims also, were not onh 
coated and trousered but clean-shaved; and thus the: 
established in their own person the slow but stead; 
disappearance of the old, socia*, diversities of Indiai 
life in costume and toilet. You could not say from hi 
appearance and costume whether a candidate was Hindi 
or Muslim; the only exception being the five Sikhs wh( 
affected the beard and moustache, though they to( 
wore western clothes, while the one Punjabi Hindoc 
who appeared in Indian clothes conformed to the 
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modern system of being clean-shaved. It is thus clear 
that in spite of the insistence on reverting to the ways 
and manners of the days of yore, of which one hears 
so much these days, educated Indians of the younger 
generations are betaking themselves more and more to 
western style of living in many respects—^particularly 
in their official costume. 

But the steadily growing unity of India was clear¬ 
ly reflected not only in things external by the candi¬ 
dates, as in the answers they gave, which betrayed their 
mind. To put it in a few words all the candidates (ex¬ 
cept perhaps one) displayed the nationalist mind. The 
intellectual conceptions, the ethical standard, and the 
political aspirations of all the candidates were practi¬ 
cally the same—a united and free India, enjoying the 
greatest political liberty and absolute economic free¬ 
dom, and occupying the highest position in the scale 
of nations. They all seemed to be absolutely of one 
mind on these points. Particularly interesting were 
the replies of the Muslim candidates on the question 
put to each of them—the proposed scheme of Pakistan. 
Except one candidate from the Punjab, who thought 
that the scheme should be considered on the merits—as 
perchance it might offer a solution of the communal 
question—all the other Muslim candidates, numbering 
36, were emphatically of opinion that the suggestion of 
the partition of India should be given short shrift. 
Pressed to give reasons for their opinion they all declar¬ 
ed that the scheme was wholly impracticable on finan¬ 
cial grounds, and also on military considerations, and 
that far from solving the communal problems it would 
make confusion more confounded. To me these em¬ 
phatic declarations of the Muslim candidates—who* 
came mostly from the Punjab and the United Provinces 
—were an agreeable surprise, after all that I had 
heard, and read in the newspapers, of the persistent 
demand for Pakistan amongst educated Muslims in Up¬ 
per India. 




HINDUSTANI AS A MEDIUM OP PRIMARY 
EDUCATION IN BIHAR- 


Of the three sub-committees in which the work of 
our Committee was divided, for the sake of convenience 
and facilitating despatch—namely those relating to 
Primary Education, Secondary Education and Univer¬ 
sity Education—I have been able to take part in the 
deliberations of only that dealing with the University 
Education. Having had the advantage of discussions, 
on all points, with my colleagues of the University 
Education sub-committee, I have signed unreservedly 
the report of that sub-committee, accepting its state¬ 
ments and conclusions. But, unfortunately, owing to 
a serious illness, lasting from February to April last 
year (1930), I was disabled from taking part in the dis¬ 
cussions of the other two sub-committees. I have had 
the advantage of reading their reports since, but for 
obvious reasons, while accepting the general trend of 
their conclusions, it is not possible for me to commit 
myself to all their statements and recommendations. 
At the same time, it is not possible for me to write out 
at this late stage, notes of dissent to the reports of these 
two sub-committees; nor do I think it necessary to do 
so, for (as stated above) I am in general agreement 
with the views expressed in these two reports. In the 
case, however, of one particular recommendation of the 
Primary Education sub-committee, which is embodied 
in paragraph 112 of their report, at page 46, I find my¬ 
self in such utter disagreement with the views expressed 
in that paragraph, that I feel it my duty to express my 
views clearly, and to record my emphatic dissent in 
regard to the suggestion made in it. 

I find it stated in paragraph 110 of the sub-com¬ 
mittee report that: “it is an accepted principle of pro- 

note prepared f>or the Bihar Education Be-organisa- 
tion Committee. 
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per education that all knowledge should be imparted 
through the medium of the mother tongue”, and the 
sub-committee declare, in regard to this proposition 
that “we endorse it completely and we would admit 
of few’ exceptions”. Having thus accepted the principle, 
they go on to say that; “in this province, luckily the 
])opulation is almost entirely homogeneous: and so the 
question of choosing a common medium of instruction 
does not cause any very great obstacle.” They then 
state their view that “Hindustani will serve for both 
the Hindus and Mussalmans, who make up the bulk of 
the province. This language, however, must be writ¬ 
ten in both the Devanagari and Arabic scripts; and 
children must be familiarised with both before ^ey 
complete their basic minimum of education”. 

II 

Now' the statements, quoted above, do not seem to 
me to represent correctly the facts in regard to the 
mother tongue of the people of Bihar. It is far from 
correct to say that the people of Bihar are unilingual 
having, as is suggested by the sub-committee, what is 
called “Hindustani” as their mother tongue. As a 
matter of fact “Hindustani”, far from being the 
language of the vast bulk of the people of Bihar, is a 
foreign idiom imported into the province as a matter 
if sheer necessity, though it may be said to have become 
long since naturalized in it. Except in the case of a 
small number of people, mostly living in towns, 
“Hindustani” is not at all the mother tongue of the 
people of this province. The language spoken by the 
vast bulk of the people of this province is called (by 
philologists) “Bihari”, which they regard as a group by 
itself, different on the one hand from Bengali, and on the 
other hand from eastern Hindi, which two languages 
are respectively the mother tongues of the people to the 
east, and to the west, of the Behari-speaking area. The 
Bihari language is sub-divided, again, by philologists into 
three well known sub-groups known as Maithili, Maga- 
dhi (or Magahi) and Bhojpuri. These three forms of 
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speech not only extend over the province of Bihar as 
now constituted, but they also cover certain areas be¬ 
yond its administrative boundaries, the most notable 
instance being that of Bhojpuri, which is the mother- 
tongue of the almost entire population of the districts 
constituting the Gorakhpur and the Benares commis- 
sionerships of the United Provinces. These being the 
facts, it is not at all accurate to state or to imply—as 
has been done by the sub-committee in their report— 
that Hindustani is the mother tongue of the people of 
Bihar, and as such a suitable medium of instruction in 
schools. At the same time—though it is a form of 
speech imported into Bihar from the Hindustani-speak¬ 
ing 4ract in North India, the centre of which is Delhi—■ 
the Hindustani language has long been used in Bihar 
for the purposes of education, social intercourse, polite 
conversation and oflQcial work, because of its having 
been accepted, for now centuries, as the sole literary 
language of the province. In fact, with its three forms 
of speech, mentioned above—to say nothing of Bengali 
and Oriya, in the fringe areas of the province, and the 
several aboriginal tongues, particularly in Chota Nag- 
pore and the Santhal Parganas—it would have been 
impossible to plan out a practical system of education, 
and facilitate the work of administration, except by 
the adoption of Hindustani, or some other language, as 
the common medium of education and administrative 
work in the province of Bihar. There is nothing 
strange in this linguistic phenomenon, in Bihar, as it 
represents, on a smaller scale, what has been done by 
India, as a whole, on a much larger scale, in adopting 
English as the medium of instruction, inter-provincial 
conversation, and official work throughout the length 
and breadth of this vast country. 

Keeping these considerations in mind, I confess I 
am surprized to find the sub-Committee make their re¬ 
commendations in paragraph 112, which I quote below 
in its entirety:—“For important culturaf minorities in 
Bihar, like the Bengali or Maithil, provided sufficient 
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numbers are available in any area, arrangements should 
be made for education to such children through their 
own mother-tongue in the basic school. Where the 
numbers of such minorities are not adequate to admit 
of a separate school for them, facility should be provid¬ 
ed to take such children to the nearest place where such 
a school can be set up with case and economy. In the 
eastern districts of the province whei’e Bengali are in 
considerable numbers, there would be no difficulty in 
providing schools with Bengali as the medium of 
instruction”. 

Ill 

It seems to me that having accepted Hindustani 
as the only suitable “common medium of instruction” 
in primary schools, it would be a fatal mistake to the 
success of that scheme to invent the theory of “im¬ 
portant cultural minorities” in Bihar, and I must give 
a friendly warning to my esteemed colleagues lest by 
pressing this unfounded view of theirs, they bring 
about the same trouble in their proposed scheme of 
primary education as we are suffering from the results 
of that unsustainable theory in some other spheres of 
our public activities. There is no doubt in ray mind 
that once this wholly unjustifiable theory of “cultural 
minorities” in Bihar is accepted, it would prove to be 
an insuperable handicap to the imparting of instruc¬ 
tion to students in our primary schools, through a com¬ 
mon medium like Hindustani, as not only the two com¬ 
munities (the Bengalees and the Maithils) but several 
others will press a similar demand—particularly the 
Magahi-speaking and the Bhojpuri-speaking com¬ 
munities. 

The Sub-committee have mentioned the Bengalis 
and the Maithils, evidently by way of examples of what 
they regard as cultuarl minorities in Bihar. But once 
the principle of “cultural minorities is accepted I do 
not think that their list will be regarded as exhaustive, 
and limited to these two communities only. I have no 
i^bjection to Bengali children, resident in Bihar, being 
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given education in their own language, not because the 
Bengalis constitute culturally a distinct people in the 
population of the province, but because they not onlj 
possess a distinct language of their own, but also be¬ 
cause they have so far been imparted education in theii 
mother tongue, Bengali. I am not, however, prepared 
to extend that exception to the case of people speaking 
as their mother tongue Maithili, or Magahi or Bhojpuri 
all of whom have so far been receiving educatior 
through the one common medium of Hindustani, popu 
larly known till now as Hindi or Urdu. Once the nev 
principle is accepted—which I earnestly hope, will noi 
be the case—the view correctly expressed by the sub 
committee (in paragraph 110) that in Bihar ‘‘the 
population is almost entirely homogeneous’' will have 
become untenable, and there will be let loose all those 
centrifugal forces, which like bacteria are always float 
ing in the air in our land, and are but too prone t( 
overpower the still weak and slender centripetal force; 
of nationalism and homogeneity. Once the Maithil; 
are granted the opportunity of receiving education ir 
Maithili, on the ground of their being a ‘cultura 
minority’, there will be evoked, as sure as night follow; 
the day, an immediate agitation, by the Bhojpuri 
speaking and the Magahi-speaking people that theii 
children also should receive education in their mothei 
tongue, and not in Hindustani. This is not a far 
fetched but a very reasonable apprehension -of what i: 
bound to happen in Bihar, as soon as any one of th< 
three forms of Bihari speech is recognised as a suitabb 
medium of instruction in any particular area on th< 
ground of its speakers being a cultural minority. 

IV 

I am glad to find myself supported in the view 
have expressed above by the opinion expressed in th< 
report of the committee dealing with the question o 
the reorganization of primary education in the UniTO 
Provinces. I quote below the relevant passages, ai 
they lay down correctly the principle to be followed b^ 
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us in Bihar:—“in the course of discussions on recom¬ 
mendation No. 4 regarding the medium of instruction, 
it was suggested that the language which the pupils 
normally spoke in their homes should be the medium 
of instruction. It was felt, however, that such a course 
would lead to practical difficulties on account of the 
presence of several dialects in the same area, and that 
if the language which the pupils normally spoke in 
their homes were used as the medium of instruction, a 
large number of text-books in various dialects would be 
necessary. Again, where one school might give ins¬ 
truction in one dialect, and another in the same area in 
a different dialect, people would not be able to under¬ 
stand each other. The Board did not favour the sugges¬ 
tion of making the various local dialects of the pupils 
the media of Instruction, and recommended that what¬ 
ever the language used as the medium of instruction it 
should be a literary language”. The views expressed 
by the United Provinces Committee enunciate a principle 
which is, to my mind, absolutely correct, and which 
should be accepted by us in Bihar also without any 
proviso—except in the case of the Bengalee children, 
for reasons recorded above. 

I hope, therefore, that my esteemed colleagues will 
reconsider the recommendation made in parapraph 110 
of their report and will see their way to omit it, as it 
is bound to lead not only to a very exciting, undesirable 
and mischievous controversy throughout Bihar, but 
jmssibly to even more undesirable results. My colle¬ 
agues are, very fortunately for me, experienced educa¬ 
tional experts, and several of them are also publicmen 
of distinction and standing. If they will but give a 
careful consideration to my suggestion, in the light of 
our sad experience of recent upheavals among certain 
sections of the Indian people for the redistribution of 
territories of India into “national tracts” or “national 
homes” on the ground of their being either separate 
nations or cultural minorities, I feel sure they will not 
be parties to a proposition which may have the result 
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of leading to the redisfribution of the territories now 
constituting Bihar into various tracts divided on the 
principle of the forms of speech spoken as the mother 
tongue by the people of this province, and thus nullify 
their chief recommendation, with which I wholly 
concur, of education being imparted through the 
medium of a common language, like Hindustani, al¬ 
though it is not the mother tongue of the vast bulk of 
Biharees. I am aware that my esteemed colleague Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad has committed himself to the view" 
expressed in paragraph 110 from which I have express¬ 
ed my dissent in this note. But no one knows better 
than he does of the operation of the centrifugal forces 
in Bihar to-day, and I, therefore, venture to hope that 
even at this late stage he may exert his great influence 
with the Committee not to recommend a scheme, 
which, if carried out, would lead to the disintegration 
of Bihar as a province, and to the intellectual 
strangulation of its people. 




ZOBOA'STKIANISM AND INDIA 


I feel highly honoured by the very kind invitation 
extended to me by Mr. Shapurji K. Hodivala to con¬ 
tribute a Foreward to his book on Indo-Iranian Reli¬ 
gion. Mr. Hodivala has already made his mark in the 
realm of scholarship by his earlier work, called 
Parsis of Ancient India, which displayed a spirit of 
research deserving of acknowledgment at the hands of 
students interested in throuwing light on that obscure 
period of Indian history, which he dealt with in his 
book. In his present work, which I have the honour 
to introduce, the talented author has embodied the 
result of his researches in the realms of Indo-Iranian 
Mythology, Theology and Philosophy. The text of the 
hook was originally delivered as a series of six lectures 
(at the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, towards 
the end of 1923, w’hich were much appreciated by those 
who had the advantage of hearing them. The lectures 
well deserve the permanent form, in which they are 
now appearing, by reason of their being (apart from 
their possessing other merits which I shall advert to 
later) a pioneer work on a subject, which should be ot 
the greatest interest and importance alike to the Parsis 
and the Hindus, who are both descendants of the great 
Aryan race, the examination and analysis of whose 
mythology, philosophy and thooloay in its original 
form, prior to its bifurcation into the Indo-Aryan and 
the Perso-Aryan communities, is the subject-matter of 
the book, which I have gladly undertaken to introduce 
to the reading public. 

“The principal object of these lectures,” says the 
learned author, “is to present in a detailed form the 

'Being the foreword to Mr. Shapurji K. Hodivala’s 
"Indo-Iranian Religion’’, (1925). 
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parallel hat runs between the religions of the Aryans 
and the Iranians.” By “Aryan” Mr. Hodivala means 
the Indo-Aryans, namely that branch of the Aryan race 
which came into India after its separation from their 
brethren, who went into Persia and settled there, and 
are known as the Perso-Aryans or “Iranians,” as the 
author prefers to call them. The six lecturese deal res¬ 
pectively with (1) Ritual and Ceremonial, (2) Asura. 
Varuna and Ahura Muzda, (3) Mithra and Fire, (4) 
Minor Divinities, (5) Cosmogony and Eschatology, and 
(6) Mythology and sundry matters. It would thus be 
seen that the scope of the book is quite comprehensive, 
as it covers practically the whole range of the sub¬ 
ject. I have said above that the book deserves appre¬ 
ciation by and recognition at the hands of scholars and 
students of the subject as a pioneer work in its line. 
I do not think I am wrong in making this claim for 
the work under consideration—for though the subject 
may be found dealt with in scattered articles in periodi¬ 
cals in English and in the Continental languages, and 
also in contributions to such composite works as the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by Dr. 
James Hastings, and in other similar works in German 
and French, Mr. Hodivala’s book is, as far as I am 
aware, the first treatise which has :attempted to deal 
in a systematic form with the parallellisms in the reli¬ 
gions and mythologies of the Indo-Aryans and the 
Perso-Aryans, and that in a spirit of scientific research. 

Tbut this IS not the only thing in its favour which 
this book may claim to its credit, for to say that a book 
is a pioneer in its field not unoften implies that it would 
not bear a critical examination and that it should be 
dealt with leniently. Mr. Hodivala’s lectures do not 
stand in need of any appeal for lenient handling; on 
the contrary, though the first work of their kind, they 
display such sound scholarship and are marked by so 
rich and rare a spirit of research that even one disposed 
to be hyper-critical would be hard put to it in picking 
holes in the main contentions advanced by the author. 
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It is obvious that no one could deal satisfactorily with 
the subject of Indo-Iranian religion, who did not know 
thoroghly both the ancient languages of India and Per¬ 
sia. It is a pleasure to bear testimony that Mr. Hodi- 
vila is not only a scholar of the ancient language of 
Persia, but of Vedic Sanskrit as well. His lectures are 
replete with quotations extracted from the Vedic litera¬ 
ture, bearing appropriately on the various points he 
seeks to establish. Being familiar with both the classi¬ 
cal languages, he has had naturally great advantage 
(tver other writers on the subject, who knew only one 
or the other. It is also clear from a perusal of the 
book that its author has completely mastered the lite¬ 
rature dealing with the subject, which is available in 
English, and the other European languages. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that armed with the double ad¬ 
vantage of knowing the classical languages of Persia 
and India and possessing familiarity with European 
books on the subject, he has been able to produce a 
work marked ])y critical acumen, and characterised 
by ripe judgment and learning of a high order. 

To say all this is not to imply that there are no 
pviints in this book on which opinions could not rea¬ 
sonably differ from those expressed by the scholarly 
author of these lectures. In the march of the advance¬ 
ment of learning there can obviously be no finality, so 
long as the study of a subject is to continue to make 
progress. Students of modern thought are familiar 
with the phenomenon that in almost all the branches 
of knowledge, accepted theories of but a few years 
back are as unoften as not discarded in favour of new 
ones, believed to be abreast of the latest research. Such 
is also the case with the subject-matter of Mr. Hodivala’s 
lectures. I shall give only one instance to illustrate 
my point. On pages 26 and 27 of the book, after quot¬ 
ing a number of original texts from the Rig Veda 
showing a clear indication of monotheism, the learnea 
author goes on to say: “Turning to Zoroastrianism 
we see that the doctrine of monotheism had been fully 
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established in the time of Zarathustra and even in the 
Peshdadian period. It seems highly probable that 
some of Indo-Iranian rishis were the originators of 
the monotheistic conception, which was readily caught 
hold of by the Iranian people w^ho stuck to it while the 
Aryan mind was still wavering”. Now this seems to 
me, with the greatest deference to the scholarship of 
the author, a rather doubtful contention in the present 
state of knowledge. The popular impression that the 
Zoroastrian religion inculcates not so much monothe¬ 
ism as dualism, does not seem to me to be entirely un¬ 
founded. I am not unaware that the view expressed by 
Mr. Hodivala is one which has found favour with many 
scholars, both in the East and the West. On a question 
of this nature I would be the last person to rely upon 
my own knowledge or judgment. If I venture to ex¬ 
press any douht as to the soundness of Mr. Hodivala’s 
contention, it is because I find that Dr. M. N. Dhalla, 
(himself one of the high priests, and admittedly an ac¬ 
knowledged authority on the subject), in his interpreta¬ 
tion of the theology of both the Avestan and the later 
periods, writes as follows at page 48 of his well-known 
work called Zoroastrian Theology :—“The arch fiend 
who disputes the kingdom of Earth with the Holy Spirit 
(Spenta Mainyu or with Ahura Muzda), who introduces 
discord and death in the world, who strives to thwart 
the purposes of God is Angra Mainya or the Evil 
Spirit. He does not owe his existence to the good spirit. 
He is independent. Consequently, he is co-eval and co¬ 
existent, if not co-eternal with the godhead”. 

Now this passage, if accepted as a correct interpre¬ 
tation of the data available to us on the subject, will not 
sustain Mr. Hodivala s contention about Zoroastrian 
monotheism. In fact, the dualistic teaching emphasised 
by Dr. Dhalla is largely accepted as a characteristic 
feature of Zoroastrianism and many people regard it as 
a satisfactory solution of the perennial problem of the 
origin of evil in this w^orld. I need hardly say that my 
object in referring to this point is not to contest the 
correctness of Mr. Hodivala’s proposition even on the 
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authority of Dr. Dhalla. but to show that there are yet 
in the realms of Avestan scholarship unknown worlds 
to be conquered by scholars and researchists, for whom 
these lectures will illumine the path of progress, by 
reason of their being suggestive and thought-provoking, 
and a book like this which challenges study and reflec¬ 
tion is all the more deserving of welcome. 

IT. 

I shall now turn to another aspect of the subject. 
^^r. Hodivala in the last paragraph of the book deal¬ 
ing with the difference between the ancient Indian and 
the ancient Iranian religions writes as follows: — 
“With the Indians speculation led to the complete abo¬ 
lition of all barriers between God and man, to, a mystic 
pantheism, and to an absorption in the universal Ego, 
in contrast with which the world became an unsubstan¬ 
tial phantasm and sank into nothingness. For the 
Iranian people, on the contrary, practical life and the 
real world filled the fore-ground. Pantheism was the 
chief characteristic of both the nations; with the Per¬ 
sians it was always positive—affirming the world and 
life, taking joy in them and seeking union with the 
Almighty God. With the Indians it was negative, 
denying world and life, and seeing the ideal in Moksha 
or the cessation of existence”. Now I decline to be drawn 
into a controversy with the scholary author in regard 
to the characteristics or the development of the ancient 
Indian religion, or its effect on the outlook on human 
life, fortified as he is with the authority of the Encylo- 
paedia Britannica ! But 1 whole-heartedly agree with 
him in all that he says about the religious outlook of 
the Iranian people, in the jiassage quoted abo\e. That 
their practical genius made them disparage metaphysi¬ 
cal speculations as idle attempts at solving the insoluble, 
and led them to develop an irrepressible optimism as a 
distinctive phase of their mind, is a fact which cannot 
he questioned. Taking this view pf the subject, I agree 
with the author that “Piety in thought, word and work 
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was the chief precept of the Zoroastrian religion,” and 
that “the whole fabric of the religion was based upon 
the three virtues of good thought, good speech and good 
action.” This, I am glad to say, has been the key-note 
of the creed of the great prophet of Persia throughout 
the ages, and in the various countries where the follow¬ 
ers of Iiis creed have lived and still live and flourish. 

The late Sir Narayan Chandavarkar said nothing 
but the barest truth when (in paying an eloquent tribute 
to the late Grand Old Man of India) he spoke as follows 
of the Parsi community at large: “Dadabhai Naoroji 
belonged to the great Parsi community, and if we take 
stock of his life and example, may I not say with per¬ 
fect justice and truth that in his career in all he did, 
in all he suffered, and in all he taught, he was a pro¬ 
phet of Zoroaster’s religion personified and incarnated, 
because he was the man, more than any body else, of 
pure thoughts, of pure speech, of pure deeds—the sum 
and substance of Zoroastrian religion. Therefore, it is 
no exaggeration to say that it is not marring the beauty 
of the religion to say, that he was the second Zoroaster 
sent to India to make the sun of righteousness and of 
India’s future progress shine more and more by means 
of pure thoughts, pure speech and pure deeds”. No 
sensible person but will gladly endorse the above dictiiTO. 

III. 

Although I have ventured to rcsjiond to Mr. Hodi- 
vala’s request to write a Foreword, it is not because I 
am vain enough to imagine that I have a right to do so 
on the score of possessing any claims to scholarship. 
The reason why I have gladly acceded to the request is 
because I am deeply interested in the well-being of the 
Parsi community, both on personal and political 
grounds. Ever since I was in my teens, in the early 
nineties of the last century, I have had the good for¬ 
tune of having come under the benign influence of some 
of the greatest Parsis, and it was at their feet that I 
received my training in public life and political affairs. 
So far back as 1890 I had the privilege, when studying 
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in England, of being brought under the ennobling and 
inspiring influence of Dadabhai Naoroji, and I may 
claim to have had the unique honour of having canvass¬ 
ed for him in 1892, in his constituency of Central Fins¬ 
bury, when he as the first Indian, was returned to the 
British House of Commons. His interest in me lasted 
since throughout the remaining period of his long life, 
and I owe to his guidance and inspiration a great deal 
in my career as a public man. Since my return from 
England in 1893, after my call to the Bar, I was brought 
into intimatic contact with the late Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta and the late Mr. Behramji Malabari, and both of 
these great Parsis, and great Indians, left indelible im¬ 
press upon my activities in the spheres of political and 
social activities. I advisedly refrain from mentioning 
the names of those other eminent Parsis who have been 
my life-long friends and to whom I owe much, but who 
are still fortunately amongst us. But I cannot omit 
all reference to the sense of pride and satisfaction with 
which I have paid frequent visits to Tatanagar and 
Jamshedpur, in my province of Bihar, since I came to 
be connected with its Government in 1921. 

That a howling wilderness had been transformed, in 
the course of a few years, into a thriving industrial cen¬ 
tre of more than one hundred thousand people is a 
standing monument to the genius of Jamshedji Tata, the 
greatest captain of industry that India has produced so 
far. In fact, when I recall how the Parsi community, 
numerically so small, is great beyond measure in social 
progress, political talents, constitutional agitation, 
commercial and industrial enterprise, and in large- 
hearted charity and philanthropy, and how much India 
owes in her march on the road to modern progress to 
her Parsi sons, I feel that one of the greatest and hap¬ 
piest days in the history of our country was that on 
which the Parsi refugees from Iran landed on the 
Indian shores. I have read in an essay by Dr. Jiwanji 
Jamshedji Modi that the Parsi Dastur, who headed the 
first band of Parsis that landed on the very hospitable 
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shores of India, after the Arab conquest of Iran, said 
to the ruling Hindu Prince, of Sanj an—“Hami Hindustan 
ra Yar bashim”, which means “We will be the friends 
of Ihdta,” and Dr. Modi claims that the Parsi commu¬ 
nity “has done its best to be true to the promise of be¬ 
ing friendly to Hindustan”. No fairminded person, 
familiar with history since the Parsis came to this 
country, can doubt the correctness of Dr. Modi’s as¬ 
sertion. The Parsis have repaid their debt to India by 
having taken a very prominent and active part in the 
material, social, intellectual and political advancement 
of Western India, in particular, and India in general, 
and they gave (to their adopted land) Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who is justly regarded as the father of cons¬ 
titutional political agitation in the country, and Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, the greatest political leader of his 
time. 

Nor, judging by its great past, can it at all be 
doubted that this intellectual, progressive and influen¬ 
tial community is bound to play an even greater part 
in the building of India’s future. Mr. Hodivala writes 
at page 38 :—“The Aryans and the Iranians were in far 
ancient times one people, observing the same religion. 
The instances of close parellelisms which we have given 
above form only a link in the long chain of arguments, 
which corroborate the unity of the two nations in pre- 
Vedic times”. As they were then outside the boun¬ 
daries of India, so they are now fortunately once again 
on the soil of India, brought together, by a chain of 
circumstances, as integral and component parts of one 
great nation—the Indian. For better or for worse—I 
certainly believe for better—^their lots are again cast 
together to work jointly for the amelioration of India, 
and for the regeneration of the ancient and historic 
land of which they are both inhabitants. Imbued with 
such ideas I naturally offer a cordial wefcome to Mr. 
Hodivala’s work which seeks to establish the original 
identity, in race and religion, of the two great Aryan 
races which have met again on the soil of India, and I 
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commend its earnest and careful perusal not only to 
scholars and students of the subject of Indo-Aryan 
theology, mythology and philosophy, but also to all 
public men and publicists interested in the pressii^ 
problem of bringing about greater social and political 
fusion amongst the various communities inhabiting this 
great country. 
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Extracts from Press Opinions 
on the First Edition (1935). 

BENGAL PRESS 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha has had a distinguished 
career at the Bar and in public life. He was I>eputy 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, during its 
initial years, and afterwards became Finance Member of 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa. He has had a 
journalistic side-line all his life, and is still the editor 
of the Hindustan Review. It is in personal tributes that 
Mr. Sinha excels. His easy command of anecdotes and 
of delightful passages, both in prose and verse, reinforce 
a reminiscent eagerness, and a general humour. A man, 
who has associated with political leaders, all over India, 
and who has not let party differences stand in the way 
of personal friendship, delights in looking back on the 
irrevocable past, and living over again the days when 
Indian politics was less complex and much simpler in 
content but certainly larger in outline. It is astonishing 
how he puts life into quotations which are long dead, and 
which would not, ordinarily, have been easily appreciat¬ 
ed in the atmosphere of an Indian legislature. 

—The Statesman (Calcutta Anglo-lndkin daily). 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha is a well-known figure m 
our public life, a distinguished member of the Bar, an 
able legislator and administrator, long a prominent Con¬ 
gressman of great energy, (who was secretary of the Patna 
session of the Congress, held in 1912), a bold social re¬ 
former, a journalist of undoubted ability, a persuasive 
speaker, a keen debater, and a man of wide reading. Thus 
the public career of Mr. Sinha is of very great interest. It 
cannot be gainsaid that the selections collected in. the 
volume under survey contain the ablest and most earnest 
exposition of some of the burning social and economic, 
political and administrative questions of the day. A wide 
and liberal tone with which he discusses many a knotty 
question, and the spirit of moderation and restraint which 
he possesses in a marked degree, give him a right to be 
heard on questions of public welfare. Mr. Sinha’s writings 
and utterances are not dry-as-dust rhetoric, but full of 
clearly thought-out facts. A book like this ought to tind 
place on every library shelf, for no reader will fail to 
profit by its perusal. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta Indian daily). 
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PRESS OPINIONS ON THE isf EDITION, 1935 


For over a period of two generations, Mr. Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha lias been a well-known figure in Indian 
public life. As non-official representative in the Iraoerial 
Legislative Council and the Indian Legislative Assembly, the 
first elected Deputy President of the latter, and a hiah 
official as the Finance and Judicial Member of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, and President of the 
Legislative Council, and also as the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in that body, his life has been remarkably rich in 
political knowledge and experience. His great energy 
had found an outflow in journalism for which Mr. Sinha 
possesses certainly an unequalled love, as manifested in 
his highly resourceful editorship of the Hindustan Review. 
His speeches, for all their wit and .humor, constitute a 
highly instructive study. They traverse numerous sub¬ 
jects of supreme importance; their value is enhanced by the 
fact that Mr. Sinha, besides being a politician anl publicist, 
is a great scholar of literary bent of mind, while his subtle 
humour cannot go unnoticed. His Speeches and Writings 
is, as such, a great book, and a valuable document of 
public life. 


Forward {Calcutta Indian daily), 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha has played a prominent 
part in the public life of India during the past thirty years 
in a variety of spheres-as editor of the 
Bemeu, member of the Central Legislature, and of the 

Stncil oTttr’" Executive 

Council of that province-and has played as such no 

Above‘irh h country’s destinies, 

hnth ® consistently realised the country’s needs 

both political and economic, and his vieAv= . J T . 

into his personality, and a valinhlp ,• clear insight 
Indian history which has Kp * f review of a period of 
and of evil. Mr. sSh^ la ? * 

vision, and above all wdth”^*”^^ unjaundiced 

real appreciation of sty" w.hich"l 

literary and journalistic efforts. marked his 


Capital (Calcutta Anglo-Indian weekly), 



WESS OPINIONS ON THE 1ST EDIXION,^ 1935 


S» 


There is in this collection of Mr. Sachi^iManaiida 
Sinha’s speeches and writings a w^lth of knowfedge, ^ 
ability, of patriotism, as wmll as a large fund of humour. 
The subjects ire varied, and such as to appeal to' 
readers of ever>' taste and opinion. Some of the speeches 
are so thoughl-provoking that we would ask every Indian 
to read, mark and inwardly digest them. This hook 
should be in the hands of every keen student of our public 
life. Our regret is that we have not too many books of 
this kind. 

The Modern Review (CalcutUi Indian monthly)* 

We have good reason to welcome the collected spee¬ 
ches of Mr. Sachchidaranda Sinha. who has had a most 
interesting political career, being neither a demagogue 
nor a doctrinaire politician, his speeches are full of human 
interest, and delightful touches of colour and gaiety, 'they 
are pleasant reading, and at the same time are important 
contributions to the political problems of the countr>^ 
Apart from that, we cannot but admire his style which is 
at once trenchant and attractive. 

The Visva-Bluirati {Indian quarterly, Bolpur)* 

This volume presents- in an attractive appe^ranc^, 
the collected speeches and writings, of one of the best- 
known public men of India of our times, Mr. Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha, v.ho, in every sphere of j)ubli(‘ a^divily, ‘;tands 
pre-eminent. 

Indian Cnlture, {Calculta quarterly). 


BIHAR PRESS 

Mr. Sachchidanaiida Sinha’s career of public service 
extends over well-nigh two generations, and has been not 
only a varied one, but a highly successful one, too. To 
very few is it given to make a contribution, so rich and 
so lasting, to the public life of the country, generally. Mr. 
Sinha’s activities and achievements extend over such 
divergent spheres as the legislature and journajism, social 
reform and educational advancement. In every sphere 
of activity, however, he has brought to bear an informed 
and lucid intelligence, a constructive and liberal outlook, 
an unbiassed and practical idealism. A perusal of the 
contents of his volume of writings and speeches will amply 
demonstrate the truth of the observations made above, 
while the volume itself is, a highly useful and welcome 
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ad'dition to the few works of its kind that we have in 
this country. Mr. Sinha’s' speeches and writings, included 
in the book, are a testimony to the varied nature of ins 
public activities, ’ and his capacity to feel equally at home 
when dealing with either a political topic, or a problem 
relating to sports; either when speaking about music or 
appreciating fine arts, either when preaching social reform 
or writing biographical sketches. To the students of Indian 
p)nstitution and to those ^hfo are engaged in political or 
journalistic work of any description, this volume of Mr. 
Smha’s speeches and writings will provide a valuable 
source of reference and useful information. 


The Indian Nation {Patna dail^). 


BOMBAY PRESS 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha has been well-known for 
two generations as a painstaking publicist, as a social 
reformer and, above all, as the founder-editor of the 
Hii^u^tan Review. He has thus had a very varied and 
distinguished career, and it would not be exactly a hyper¬ 
bole to say that he has always adorned what he has 
touched. His speeches and writings, now collected, are 
very welcome. The subjects are equally distinguished by 
their method of treatment, and are alike sustained in their 
appeal. Indeed, w^hile the author’s erudition and critical 
acumen are very evident in his discussion of public 
questions, for sheer literary skill and native wit we will 
have to turn to the lighter topics, in which his subtle satire 
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Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha’s coll^Hon of his writiii0B 
and speeches ought to find place on every library shelf, 
no readers are likely to be so learned as fail to profit hy 
its perusal. The liberal outlook which Mr. Sinha maintains 
while discussing several knotty questions, and the spirtt 
of moderation and restraint which he posses^s in 
marked degree, give him a right to be heard even by those 
who may differ from him. His speeches, quite apart from 
their intrinsic value, which is great, possess interest 
which cannot fail to attract the attention of the poli¬ 
tical observer and worker. 

The Mahmtta {Poona Indian weekly). 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha's public life—extending 
over two generations—has been albsided. And of its 
all-sidedness no better proof is needed than the collection 
of his speeches and writings. The subjects dealt with ip 
it cover a very wide range, and a study of them will be 
found to be of both interest and instruction to the present 
generation. An acquaintance with the thought of a leader 
of Mr. Sinha’s standing cannot but be useful. We have 
no doubt the volume will be found of great use by all 
students of public questions and will, we doubt not, com¬ 
mand a large circulation. 

Servant of India {Poona Indian weekly). 


CENTRAL PROVINCES PRESS 

We welcome A Selection from the Speeches and 
Writings of Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha. Mr. Sinha’s is a 
very experienced journalist, having founded the Hindustan 

Review, so fur hack as 1900. But he has been a leading 
advocate, and was also Finance Member of the Bihar and 
Orissa Government. Thus Mr. Sinha, while keeping pace 
with modern progress, still believes in the old style and 
manner of address, and the old ways of conventional 
courtesy and urbanity. 


The Daily News {Nagpur). 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha is well-known as a great 
publicist, whose position amongst our public men and 
whose inimate knowledge of the constitutional and poli¬ 
tical problems of the country is rivalled by few. He 
stands with those few publicists who, both by their schol- 
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arship and by their service to the mother-country, had 
won the esteem and regard of the people, and created a 
lasting comer for themselves in the history of India, His 
speeches and writings will be welcome to every student 
of Indian political questions. Mr. Sinha’s style is pecu¬ 
liarly trenchant and lucid. He touches an infinite variety 
of topics, and touches nothing which he does not illuminate 
by his penetrating erudition. The book is a valuable 
addition to the literature relating to India during recent 
years. This is really an important book—important not 
only because it has for its author one of the best known of 
our public men, who has distinguished himself equally 
in various spheres of public activities, but for another 
and perhiaps better reason, that throughout the long range 
of diverse subjects with which the author deals, there is 
unmjistakeably to be found a sincerity and subtlety of con¬ 
ception happily blended with felicity and forcefulness of 
expression, qualities very rarely going together. Even a 
cursory glance at the contents of this volume is enough to 
impress the reader with thfe catholicity of Mr. Sinha's 
interest, and the wide scope of his activities. Even an 
occasional glimpse or a desultory dip into the subject- 
matter of this volume will create in the mind of the reader 
an indomitable interest in it. Arid and stable, as the 
volume IS likely to appear at the first blush from the titles 
of the subjects, a careful reading will very well repay the 
search for the author’s profound knowledge of men and 
ings, his deep insight into great problems and affairs, 
and his considerable fund of wit and humour. 


The Hituada, {Indian twice-weekly Nagpur). 


Study and thought are the hall-marks of the speeches* 
and writings of Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, who has had 
occasions to express his views in different—sometimes in 
conflicting^—capacities. But, as the book shows, his atti¬ 
tude towards public questions of his time has always 
been consistant—a stupendous task to achieve. When this 
age of rhetoric dwindles into history, Mr. Sinha’s work 
will have a special place in India's estimate. Mr. Sinha 
has an original way of pleading his case. It certainly is 
not in words. He never says a thing out of pure emotion. 
The power behind his style is felt, not so much directly, 
as by subtle suggestion. He condemns a thing without our 
knowing that he has done it without obtruding on your 
susceptibilities. Mr. Sinha's range of interests has been 
very wide, indeed. He has sometbincf - 
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on all subjects he deals with. As you go through the 
pages you feel like coming into contact with a great man, 
talking on a stupendous variety of subjects essentially 
intellectual. 


The Independent {Nagpur Indian meekiy). 


DELHI PRESS 

By instinct, Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha is not only a 
man of talent and worth but a literary man, and the pre¬ 
sentation by him of a splendid library for Patna marks 
the quality of his endow^ments. As the founder-editor of 
the Hindustan Beinenh and as the flrsit Indian to serve as 
Finance Member in Bihar and Orissa, he is known through¬ 
out India. Content wdth patriotic endeavours, he has 
wanted little and cared less, by way of personal aggran¬ 
disement. As a poitician, he was always felicitously 
outspoken. He crossed swords with the Governor of Behar 
and Orissa, Sir Henry Wheeler, with whom he W'orked, 
and wrote trenchant minutes on the futility of Dyarchy. 
A fine controversialist, his diction is distinguished by chaste 
language, and also by the temper that sees something right 
on the other side without surrendering the case. Alto¬ 
gether, Mr, Sinha is a great gentleman, accustomed to 
view' problems in all their aspects and deliver dispassion¬ 
ate verdicts. The book furnis.hes evidence of Mr. Sinha’s 
sense of innate humour. 

The Hindustan Times {Delhi Indian daily). 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, ex-Finance Member of 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa, is to-day the Leader 
of the Opposition in the Legislative Council of the pro¬ 
vince. That* gives at a glance his high political character, 
and his outstanding position as a statesman. There is 
another small circumstance which is remembered. Mr. 
Sinha was the first Indian to be entrusted with the port¬ 
folio of finance by any Government. He is also the only 
Indian Member of any provincial Goverrment in India 
who, having served out his term of five years, has left 
office as “Mr.’^ and not as “Sir”. The answer to this co¬ 
nundrum is the spirit of the speeches and writings of this 
outstanding statesman and politician. Mr. Sinha never 
swerved an inch from what he considered right. 

Hoy's Weekly {Delhi). 
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Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, who has been a distinguish¬ 
ed politician, and has taken a keen and active interest in 
public affairs, is a prominent publicist, whose journalistic 
reputation stands high, and whose versatility is beyond 
dispute. As such his speeches and writings constitute a 
valuable collection which merit serious consideration. 

United India (Indian weekly). 


MADRAS PRESS 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha’s career and 
have been equally varied. He has played a 
part in Indian public life, and a leading role m the affair 
of Bihar. He was among the pioneers f 
for the creation of a separate province of Bihar. He was 
closely associated with the Congress till 1920. But hr 
differences with the Congress have not led him to oppo 
its activities; on the contrary, he has been ever ready 
help Congressmen and to defend the Congress against 
unwarranted attacks of unfriendly critics. It is as a jour¬ 
nalist, and as the editor of the Hindustan Review, that Mr. 
Sinha is known all over India and abroad. For over 
thirty-five years Mr. Sinha has edited the Hindustan Review 
with undisputed ability, and made it an intelligent and 
sober exponent of Indian affairs. His work in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, and the Provincial Council, is highly 
impressive, and has been In no small measure responsible 
for endowing his writings in the Hindustan Review, and 
elsewhere, with the weight due to the pronouncements of 
a diligent and public-spirited statesman, who has also an 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of Government. It is 
because of this background of rich and active life that 
his collected speeches iwd writings merit appreciation. 
Mr. Sinha is known for his persuasive tongue and facile 
pen. His intimate friends have L.-ified to his possession 
of native humour and broad sympad ios. Thus Mr. Sach¬ 
chidananda Sinha has occupied an unique place in our pub¬ 
lic life. He and the present-day Indian public life have grown 
together, and there is hardly a subject relating to the 
social, economic, educational or political progress of the 
country on which Mr. Sinha has not written, or spoken, 
on an appropriate occasion. His speeches and writings 
have thus a direct bearing on the progress of vital contem¬ 
porary events throughout the country. As editor of the 
Hindustan Review, he has been in intimate touch with nil 
the larger issues that affected the country from time to 
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time. A leading barrister with a luci^tive practice, bis 
steady loyalty to journalism has distinguished him among 
lawyers. In politics, he has been a sound and courageous 
nationalist, with a consistency of aim that has had no 
reference to his personal ambition or disappointment. 
The volume of his speeches and writings is certain to be 
of great use to all who would like to be acquainted with 
the well-thought-out views of a patriotic Indian, who has 
not allowed himself to he obsessed by party obligations. 
Mr. Sinha’s method of treatment of a subject is happily free 
from pedantry, and nowhere does he raise a shrill note in 
laying emphasis on his views. He states his case with 
vigour, circumspection and well-marshalled data. He can 
be caustic at times, but he is not prompted by a desire to 
be caustic as a literary pastime. His range of study is 
very wide, and his quotations from standard authors and 
famous statesmen lend authority to the well-considered 
presentation of his views. He states his point of view 
with such clearness and lucidity that one can easily tind 
out where one has to part company. It will become easily 
evident from almost every page of this volume that Mr. 
Sinha is a wide reader of contemporary literature. VVe 
are sure that in the coming days of autonomous (Government 
Mr. Sinha’s wise guidance will he a great asset to the pro¬ 
gress of the country. 


7^he Hindu {Indian duilij. Madron;), 

The great changes which have taken place in India’s 
political and social life during the past thirty years are 
shown in the speeches and writings collected in this volume. 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha has played a prominent part in 
public life as the editor of the Hindustan Review, as a mem¬ 
ber of the central and provincial legis/afures, and also of the 
Executive (/. nu I of Bihar and Orissa. He was one of those 
who startcM I le movement for a separate Oriya province, in 
1920,and it v.as he who moved a resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative (iiouncii for the appointment of a committee to 
formulate a scheme for the amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking areas, which is now an accomplished fact. Mr. 
Sinha speaks with knowledge, and his views, based on long 
experience , should inspire those who, like him, realise the 
country’s need, and are prepared to utilise all opportunities 
to promote its welfare. 


The (Madras^ Mail {Anglo-Indian daily). 
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One takes to Mr. Sachchidahanda Sinha’s book with 
delight and interest; for, to the reading public, Mr. Sinha 
has long been known as a wide reader, an eminent journa¬ 
list, a good humourist, and a great publicist, whose interests 
are varied, whose intellect is vast, and critical faculties 
keen. These selections from his speeches and writings 
show the author’s penetrating observation of men, his 
sympathetic appreciation of manners, and his minute 
study of life. As a speaker and writer he is eloquent, 
witty and lucid. Often he is humorous. This book 
deserves to be read by every intelligent man for its com¬ 
plete wealth of knowledge. The style is always clear and 
direct, and the author possesses a literary sense of high 
order. 


The Indian Express {Madras daily). 


Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha has been in public life for 
over forty years, has distinguished himself as a social re¬ 
former, politician and journalist, and has a varied public 
career. As editor of the Hindustan Review, he has made 
his mark as a publicist of distinction. In his speeches and 
writings the subjects are as varied as might be expected. 
He who reads them can hardly fail to be impressed by a 
cultured and catholic mind. There are eloquent and witty 
passages in his speeches and writings, which are always 
lucid and marked by a wide acquaintance with literature. 
Above oil, we are conscious of an attractive personality 
behind the words—a personality that often rises above the 
petty squabbles of party or politics. 

The Indian Review, (Madras monthly). 

As lawyer and publicist, as statesman and scholar, Mr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha stands in the iiont rank of Indians. 
But we specially love to think of him as a journalist who 
felt an inner urge to launch a high-class journal. In fact, 
he was one of the pioneers of this type of journalism, which 
seeks to interpret the best in our culture and lays the re¬ 
quisite emphasis on the things of the mind. The volume 
of his speeches and writings covers a wide range and is 
illustrative of Mr. Sinha’s versatility. 


The Triveni (Madras monthly). 
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MYSORE PRESS 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha is one of our leading pub¬ 
licists and politicians. He has been a high official, as 
well. The Hindasian Review which he founded and has 
edited for a long period, has a recognised place in Indian 
journalism. The collection of his speeches and writings, 
ranging as they do over a variety of topics, and spread 
over a period of thirty years, constitute a mine of infor¬ 
mation for the student cf Indian politics. They form an 
instructive, delectable volume, and should be in the hands 
of all who seek to study the national evolution of India. 

Federal India, {Bangucdore weekly). 


mZAM S DOMINIONS PRESS 


Lavkver by profession, iournalist by instinct, the first 
Biharee to cross the seas, in 1889, the first Indian o 
the position of a Finance Memlnj m over 

vernment, and one with a record o pu > u during 

four decades amidst a period ot storm and 
which he has been more than once a member ‘ 
penal Legislative Council, of the Central Assembly 
which he was the first elected Deputy President), the 
President of the Bihar Legisaltive Council, and now Vice- 
Chancellor of the Patna University, Mr, 

Sinha thus holds a most honoured place in Indian public 
life, which is quite unique. He is one of the oldest (con¬ 
gressmen alive, who has had personal acquaintance v-ith 
the Presidents of the Congress ever since it was founded 
in 1880, In Mr. Sinha’s case time has not withered nor 
custom staled his great enthusiasm for iiublic cause, and 
to-dav when he is passing his sixty-sixth year of his life, 
he is an object of admiration even to men far less advanced 
in life. He was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
If he has risen from eminence to eminence, it has 
all been due not to any adventitious circumstances, but 
to sheer dint of his strenuous endeavour and singleness of 
purpose. In the course of a short review of his Spy^echefi 
and Writings, we cannot do adequate justice to his manifold 


activities for furthering the progress of his countrymen. 
Truth to say, to read the utterances and writings of such 
a verteran politician and public man ol affairs—who 
has been rightly styled “the Maker of Modern Bihar”—is a 
great study in itself, as they record the progress of India 
for well-nigh half a century. The book is a solid contri¬ 
bution to the Indo-Anglian literature relating to modern 
India, and as such it deserves an honoured place on the 
book-shelf of w'orks relating to Indian affairs. 

The Indian States and Zamindars {Secunderabad monthly). 
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Mr. SacYijcliidananda Sinha is held in high esteem by 
even those whose politics differs from his. Among Indian 
public men there are many brilliant speakers and writers, 
but it is rare to find a happy combination of the writer 
and speaker, such as Mr. Sinha is. Whether you read his 
speech spoken extempore, or the prepared address, you 
are struck with the weighty eloquence, analytical i skill, 
and skilful logicality that are characteristic of him. Mr. 
Sinha, though a constitutionalist, has the courage to take 
advanced nationalist standpoint. It is enough to read his 
note on the working of the reforms in Bihar and Orissa to 
realize that even holding he office of the Finance Member 
of the province did not stifle his spirit of independent 
thought, and desire for the political progress of the 
country. The versatility of Mr. Sinha as legislator, ad¬ 
ministrator, journalist, social reformer, and lover of music, 
has been well brought out in the volume, and it clearly 
conveys to the readers’ mind a vivid picture of the great 
ideas that Mr. Sinha represents. This volume presents 
illuminating, instructive, and inspiring reading, and de¬ 
serves an honoured place on the shelf of public and private 
libraries. 


New Orissa (Cuttack Indian daily). 


PUNJAB PRESS, THE 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha occupies a position in the 
first rank amongst Indian politicians. In his long career 
as a public man, he has held high positions in the Govern¬ 
ment. and has commanded the confidence of the latter, as 
well as of his non-official compatriots. In his long public 
liie, whether as socijjl reformer, a member of Government, 
or a member of the eentrai or provincial legislature, or, 
finally, as a journalist, he has made no small mark on the 
social and political life of India. Apart from other great 
qualities, Mr. Sinha has an insight into the human heart, 
and relishes all the delicacies of humour. Indeed, that 
characteristic is markedly visible in his speeches and 
writings. 

The Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore Anglo-Indian 

daily). 
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For more than three decades Mr. Sadtchidananda Sinha 
has occupied a distinguished position among India’s pub¬ 
licists. He was for long years an active member of the 
central and provincial legislatures, and his speeches have 
been listened to with the respect and attention due to bis 
eminent position. He has also been for more than thirty 
years closely associated with the Hindustan Review, of 
which he is the founder-editor. There is hardly a move¬ 
ment of political or social reform in the country in which 
he has not actively participated. His high official position 
did not, by one jot or tittle, reduce the patriotic fervour 
which has been marked characteristic of his varied public 
activities. After he had relinquished his high office, he 
was re-elected a member of the Behar and Orissa Legisla¬ 
tive Council, and the unofficial members had such implict 
faith in his political independance and knowledge of public 
question, that he was by general consent chosen as the 
leader of the Opposition. His speeches in that capacity 
leave no room for doubt that his colleagues in the Legisla-* 
ture were not mistaken in their choice. In the volume of 
his wTilings and speeches there is no dull page to be found. 
Mr. Sinha has the knack of enlivening even the most dry 
subjects with literary flourishes and humorous sallies; and 
the present selection from of his speeches and writings 
fully justifies the high reputation wffiich he has built for 
himself in that regard. These speeches occupy a perma¬ 
nent place in Indian political literature, not only for the 
literary dilettante, but also for their great value to students 
of practical politics. 


The Tribune {Lahore Indian daily). 

Few men have had so interesting a career and one so 
intimately connected with the contemporary political 
history of India as Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha. Never 
have any thirty-five years in Indian history been as fu 
of events as the period of Mr. Sinha’s political career, and 
the collection of his speehes and writings furnish-a contem- 
porary record of the great changes that India has passed 
through during a most critical period of her history. A 
staunch patriot, Mr. Sinha has always held himself aloof 
from the bitterness of communalism and party politics. 
We could not imagine a better text-book for the budding 
politician and patriot than the speeches and writings of Mr^ 
Sinha. 


Eastern Times ihahore Indian daily). 
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Wherever Mr. Sachchi^ananda Sinha has-been, lie has 
been tr«e to the ^loblest ideals of peace and progress. . His 
erudition, burning patriotisms and trenchant and attra^c- 
tive style, have always commanded admiration of his 
hearers and readers. His speeches and writings always 
repay study. The selections made for this volume are of 
high order, and can be strongly commended to the atten¬ 
tion of our readers. 


The Daily Herald {Lahore). 

It is given to few to start a journal and watch its 
fortunes for over thirty-five years, but this is one of the 
many achievements of Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha. The 
thirty-five years of the Hindustan Review’s life and Mr. 
Sinha’s career in India coincide with one of the most in¬ 
teresting periods of modern Indian history, of which his 
speeches and writings form a valuable and accurate record. 
Mr. Sinha has not only been a journalist, he has been a 
successful lawyer, a legislator, the first Finance Member of 
Bihar and Orissia Government, a Congressman, and a social 
reformer. Mr. Sinha’s speeches and writings tell us much 
of this varied and versatile career, and provide besides, 
as we have said, an interesting record of contemporary 
India. 


Sunrise (Lahore Indian weekly). 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha’s liberalistic convictions 
are noticeable in the volume of his speeches and writings, 
which makes a most interesting record of the life of a public 
man of singular ability— a record which recounts his acti- 
vites in the sphere of social, religious, political, and legal 
reform. One can vouchsafe with confidence that this col¬ 
lection will go down in Indian history as a valuable docu¬ 
ment illustrative of contemporary progressive thought and, 
as such, a very authentic book on Indian affairs. 

Contemporary India (Lahore Indian quarterly). 


SIND PEESS 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha’s wide experience as a 
reformer, politician and journalist finds expression in the 
speeches and writings, collected in the book under review. 
All the live issues, which are confronting the political 
worker today, are covered and answered in them. Mr, 
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Sinha has never omitted or missed an opportunity—what¬ 
ever may be the audience^ or whatever niay be the limita¬ 
tions—to impress ‘‘India’s right to determine her own des¬ 
tines”. Apart from the fund of information conWned in 
the speeches, there is lot of humour which serves as a 
sort of relief to the learned discourses. 

The Sind Observer (KaracM Indian daily). 


UNITED PROVINCES PRESS, THE 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha dring a long public life 
has served his country in various capacities—as a jour¬ 
nalist, as a politician, as a Member of the \ iccroy’s Legis¬ 
lative Council, as an Executive (Councillor in the Hehar 
and Orissa (ioverninent, the leader of the opposition in 
the Behar Legislative (Council, as a leader of the Congress 
in its olden days, and as a fearless and practical social 
reformer. As the founder-editor of the lliiidusian Review, 
and as a publicist of knowledge, experience and judgment, 
he is well-known and respected all over India, and we 
congratulate the publisher on making his selected wr tings 
and speeches available to the reading public in our 
country. The fare provided is nutritious and palatable, 
and the subjects dealt with are interesting, instructive and 
varied in character. 

The Leader {Allahabad Indian daily). 

Alik • as a politician and pul)iicist Mr. Sachchidananda 
Sinha has achieved a distinct jmsition for himself in the 
political life of the nation. He has established for himself 
a personal ascendency in our public life by his knowledge, 
judgment, and unrivalled eloquence. Mr. Sinha has attain¬ 
ed eminence on several fronts by the very variety of his 
attributes. As the editor of the Hindiislan Review a 
itions—he has rendered a distinct service to Indian periodi¬ 
cal journalism. The utility and value of the writings 
and speeches of a personage of so rare a cultivation can 
hardly be overrated. What Mr. Sinha says deserves to be 
heard or read, as the case may be, both for the substance 
and the form. His utterances are packed wdth knowledge 
and judgment lit by humour, and couched in a style at 
once appropriate to the theme. Whether the occasion re¬ 
quires the grand manner or the light touch, Mr. Sinha rises 
equal to it. 

The Twentieth Century (Allahabad monthly), 





